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I. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  these  phe- 
nomenal persons  in  a  very  uncritical  manner;  on  the  one 
hand  they  are  regarded  as  almost  supernatural  beings,  while 
on  the  other  hand  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  them  scien- 
tifically. Nevertheless,  we  can  i>erhaps  gain  light  on  the 
normal  processes  of  the  human  mind  by  a  consideration  of 
such  exceptional  cases.  The  first  object  of  the  present  article 
is  to  give  a  short  account  of  these  i>ersons  themselves,  and  to 
furnish  for  the  first  time  an  approximately  complete  bibli- 
ography of  the  subject.  Thereupon  the  attempt  will  be  made 
to  make  such  a  psychological  analysis  of  their  powers  as  will 
help  in  the  comprehension  of  them,  and  will  perhaps  furnish 
more  than  one  hint  to  the  practical  instructor  in  arithmetic. 

NiKOMAGHOS. — Lucian  said  that  he  did  not  know  how 
better  to  praise  a  reckoner  than  by  saying  that  he  reckoned 
like  Nikomachos,  of  Gerasa. '  Whether  this  refers  to  the 
reckoning  powers  of  Nikomachos  (about  100  A.  D.),  or  to 
the  famous  Introduction  to  Arithmetic  written  by  him,  we 
are  left  in  doubt.  De  Morgan  inclines  to  the  former  opinion,^ 
Cantor  holds  the  latter. '     The  literal  translation  of  the  pas- 

'  LaclanuR,  Philopatris,  ^^apiBfUug  (jf  "Sucdfjuixoi,*^ 

*  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biomphy  y.  Nikomacbos. 

'  Cantor,  Varlesungen  uber  GeMcMchU  der  Mau^matOt^  Leipzig,  1880, 

1,363. 
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2  BORIPTUBE : 

sage   places   Nikomachos  nndonbtedly  among  the  skillful 

-calcnlators. 

Afbioan  Slate  Dealebs. — Perhaps  brought  to  the  front 

^r  produced  by  the  necessity  of  competing  with  English 
traders  armed  with  pencil  and  pai>ery  many  of  the  old-time 
slave-dealers  of  Africa  seemed  to  have  been  ready  reckoners, 
and  that,  too,  for  a  practical  purpose, — a  point  overlooked  by 
more  than  one  of  the  later  calculators.  ^^It  is  astonishing 
with  what  facility  the  African  brokers  reckon  up  the  exchange 
of  European  goods  for  slaves.  One  of  these  brokers  has 
X)erhaps  ten  slaves  to  sell,  and  for  each  of  these  he  demands 
ten  different  articles.  He  reduces  them  immediately  by  the 
head  into  bars,  coppers,  ounces,  according  to  the  medium  of 
exchange  that  prevails  in  the  x>art  of  the  country  in  which  he 
resides,  and  immediately  strikes  the  bsdance."^  The  ship- 
captains  are  said  to  have  complained  that  it  became  more  and 
more  difficult  to  make  good  bargains  with  such  sharp  arith- 
meticians. It  was  also  an  African  who  was  the  first  to 
api>ear  in  this  rdle  in  America. 

Tom  Fuixeb. — ^The  first  hand  evidence  in  regard  to  Fuller 
consists  of  the  following :  A  letter  read  before  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  by  Dr.  Bush  of 
Philadelphia,  which  is  published,  more  or  less  completely, 
in  three  places;'  and  the  obituary  which  appeared  in  the 
Columbian  Oentinel.^  On  the  foundation  of  these  documents 
several  later  accouixts  have  been  given.  ^ 

>  [T.  Clarkson.]  An  Essay  on  the  Slavery  and  Commeroe  of  the 
Human  Species,  particularly  the  African.    3d  Ed.,  London,  1788.    (The 

Jiassage  quoted  does  not  appear  in  the  American  editions,  Phlla.,  1786, 
787  1804) • 

*  American  Museum,  Vol.  Y,  62,  Phila.,  1799. 

Steadman,  Narrative  of  a  five  years  expedition  against  the  Revolted 
Negroes  of  Surinam,  South  America,  dv.  4*,  London,  1796,  Vol.  U,  260. 
In  tne  French  translation,  Vol.  Ill,  61. 

Needles,  Historical  Memoir  of  the  Penn.  Society  for  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery;  Phila.,  1848,  p.  32. 

'  Columbian  Centinel  of  Boston,  Deo.  29, 1790,  No.  31  of  Vol.  XIV. 

^  For  example,  Gr^goire ;  An  Enquiry  concerning  the  Intellectual  and 
Moral  Faculties,  and  Literature  of  Negroes,  followed  with  an  Account 
of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Fifteen  Negroes  and  Mulattoes ;  Translated 
by  D.  B.  Warden ;  Brooklvn,  1810.  (The  translation  is  from  Gr^oire's 
original  manuscript.)  Brissot  de  Warville ;  New  Travels  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  performed  in  1788;  London,  1792,  p.  287;  2d  Ed., 
London,  1794,  vol.  I,  243:  Boston,  1797  (reprint  of  1st  ed.),  p.  158;  in 
the  original  French  edition,  vol.  II,  p.  2.  Williams  iHistorv  of  the 
Nf  ^ro  Race  in  America ;  New  York,  1883,  vol.  I,  399.  Didot^s  Nouvelle 
biographio  g6n6rale  v.  Fuller. 
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ABITHMBTTOAL  PSODIGIE8.  3 

Thomas  Fuller,  known  as  the  Yirginia  Calcolator,  was 
stolen  from  his  native  Africa  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  sold 
to  a  planter.  When  he  was  about  seventy  years  old,  '^  two 
gentlemen,  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  viz.,  William  Harts- 
home  and  Samuel  Ooates,  men  of  probity  and  respectable 
characters,  having  heard,  in  travelling  through  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  the  slave  lived,  of  his  extraordinary  powers  in 
arithmetic,  sent  for  him  and  had  their  curiosity  sufficiently 
gratified  by  the  answers  which  he  gave  to  the  following  ques- 
tions :  First,  Upon  being  asked  how  many  seconds  there  were 
in  a  year  and  a  half,  he  answered  in  about  two  minutes,  47,- 
304,000.  Second :  On  being  asked  how  many  seconds  a  man 
has  lived  who  is  70  years,  17  days  and  12  hours  old,  he 
answered  in  a  minute  and  a  half  2,210,500,800.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  who  employed  himself  with  his  pen  in  making 
these  calculations  told  him  he  was  wrong,  and  that  the  sum 
was  not  so  great  as  he  had  said — ^upon  which  the  old  man 
hastily  replied :  'top,  massa,  you  forget  de  leap  year.  On 
adding  the  amount  of  the  seconds  of  the  leap  year  the  amount 
of  the  whole  in  both  their  sums  agreed  exactly."^  Another 
question  was  asked  and  satisfactorily  answered.  Before  two 
other  gentlemen  he  gave  the  amount  of  nine  figures  multiplied 
by  nine.  He  b^an  his  application  to  figures  by  counting  ten 
and  proceeded  up  to  one  hundred.  He  then  proceeded  to 
count  the  number  of  hairs  in  a  cow's  tail  and  the  number  of 
grains  in  a  bushel  of  wheat.  Warville  says  in  1788,  '^  he 
has  had  no  instruction  of  any  kind,  but  he  calculates  with 
surprising  facility.'"  In  1790  he  died  at  the  age  of  80  years, 
having  never  learned  to  read  or  write,  in  spite  of  his  extra- 
ordinary power  of  calculation.  3 

Jedediah  Buxton. — Jedediah  Buxton^  was  bom  in  1702, 
at  Elmton,  in  Derbyshire,  England,  where  he  died  in  1772.  ^ 

'  American  Maaeum,  V,  62. 

•  Warville,  New  f  ravela,  p.  168. 
'  Ck>lambian  CentiDeL  loc.  cit. 

«  Gentleman'B  Magazine,  1761,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  61,  347 ;  1763,  vol.  XXUI, 
p.  667;  1764,  vol.  XXIY,  p.  261,  which  are  the  original  authorities. 
Chalmer's  General  Bioffr.  Dictionary,  London,  1812,  v.  Buxton:  Rose, 
New  General  Bioffr.  Dictionary,  London,  1848,  v.  Buxton;  Didot^s 
Nouvelle  biograpme  g6n6rale,  v.  Buxton ;  Michaud's  Biogpraphie  uni- 
veraelle  v.  Buxton. 

*  The  daten  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Lyson^s  Magna  Britannia, 
London,  1817,  vol.  Y,  Derbyshire,  p.  167. 
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Althont^  his  father  was  sohoolinaster  of  the  parish  and  his 
grandfather  had  been  the  vicar,  his  education  was  by  some 
chance  so  neglected  that  he  was  not  able  to  scrawl  his  own 
name.  ^  All  his  attainments  were  the  result  of  his  own  pure 
industry ;  the  only  help  he  had  was  the  learning  of  the  mul- 
tiplication table  in  his  youth;  ''his  mind  was  only  stored 
with  a  few  constants  which  facilitated  his  calculations; 
such  as  the  number  of  minutes  in  a  year,  and  of  hair's- 
breadths  in  a  mile."'  He  labored  hard  with  his  spade  to 
support  a  family, '  but  seems  to  have  shown  not  even  usual 
intelligence  in  regard  to  ordinary  matters  of  life.  The  test!- 
mony'as  to  his  arithmetical  powers  is  given  by  two  witnesses. 
George  Saxe  says :  ''I  proposed  to  him  the  following  random 
question :  In  a  body  whose  three  sides  are  23,145,789  yards, 
5,642,732  yards,  and  64,966  yards,  how  many  cubical  ^ths  of 
an  inch!  After  once  naming  the  several  figures  distinctly, 
one  after  another,  in  order  to  assure  himself  of  the  several 
dimensions  and  fix  them  in  his  mind,  without  more  ado  he 
fell  to  work  amidst  more  than  100  of  his  fellow-laborers, 
and  after  leaving  him  about  five  hours,  on  some  necessary 
concerns  (in  which  time  I  calculated  it  with  my  x>en)  at  my 
return,  he  told  me  he  was  ready :  Upon  which,  taking  out  my 
pocket-book  and  pencil,  to  note  down  his  answer,  he  asked 
which  end  I  would  begin  at,  for  he  would  direct  me  either 
way.  ...  I  chose  the  regular  method,  .  .  .  and  in 
a  line  of  twenty-eight  figures,  he  made  no  hesitation  nor  the 
least  mistake."*  '*He  will  stride  over  a  piece  of  land  or  a 
field,  and  tell  you  the  contents  of  it,  almost  as  exact  as  if  you 
measured  it  by  the  chain.  .  .  .  He  measured  in  this 
manner  the  whole  lordship  of  Elmton,  of  some  thousand 
acres,  .  .  .  and  brought  the  contents,  not  only  in  acres, 
roods  and  x>erches,  but  even  in  square  inches ;  .  .  .  for 
his  own  amusement  he  reduced  them  to  square  hairs-bveadths, 

*  **  HIb  total  want  of  education  has  been  attribated  to  his  excessive 
stupidity  when  a  child,  and  an  invincible  unwillingness  to  learn  any- 
thing.''   Lyson's  Ma^na  Britannia,  V,  157,  note. 

s  Journey  Book  of  ISnaL,  Derbyshire,  p.  79. 

'  ^^  A  day-labourer,"  Lyson's  Magna  Britannia,  loc.  clt.  ^*  Either  a 
small  land*owner  or  a  day-labourer ;  but  probably  the  former,"  The 
Journey-Book  of  England,  Derbyshire ;  London,  1841,  p.  79. 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine,  XXI,  61. 
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compnting  (I  think)  48  to  each  side  of  the  inch."^  Yarions 
other  problems  were  solved  by  him  with  like  facility  on  later 
occasions,  before  a  difierent  witness.' 

From  May  17  to  Jane  16,  1725,  he  was  (to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression) drank  with  reckoning,  by  which  a  kind  of  stupe- 
faction was  probably  meant.  The  cause  was  the  effort  to 
answer  the  following  question:  In  202,680,000,360  cubic 
miles  how  many  barley-corns,  vetches,  x)eas,  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
beans,  lintels,  and  how  many  hairs,  each  an  inch  long,  would 
fill  that  8i>aoe,  reckoning  48  hairs  in  breadth  to  an  inch  on 
the  flat  f  His  table  of  measures,  which  he  founded  on  experi- 
ment, used  in  answering  this  was : 

aOO  Barley  Corns,        1 
800  Wheat  Corns, 
512  Rye  Corns, 
180  Oats, 

40  Peas, 

25  Beans, 

80  Vetches, 
100  Lintels, 
2304  Hairs  1  inch  long,  ^ 

Quite  curious  is  Buxton's  notation  for  higher  numbers. 
His  system  is:  Units,  thousands,  millions,  thousands  of 
millions,  millions  of  millions,  thousand  millions  of  millions, 
tribes,  thousands  of  tribes,  etc.,  to  thousand  millions  of 
millions  of  tribes;  cramps,  thousands  of  cramps,  etc.,  to 
thousand  million  of  million  of  cramps ;  tribes  of  cramps,  etc. 
to  tribes  of  tribes  of  cramps. 

In  regard  to  subjects  outside  of  arithmetic,  his  mind  seemed 
to  have  retained  fewer  ideas  than  that  of  a  boy  ten  years  old. 
On  his  return  from  a  sermon  he  never  brought  away  one 
sentence,  having  been  busied  in  dividing  some  time  or  some 
si>ace  into  the  smallest  known  parts.  He  visited  London  in 
1754,  and  was  tested  by  the  Boyal  Society.  On  this  visit  he 
was  taken  to  see  King  Bichard  HI  i)erformed  at  Drury  Lane 
playhouse,  but  his  mind  was  employed  as  at  church.  During 
the  dance  he  fixed  his  attention  upon  the  number  of  steps ; 
he  attended  to  Mr.  Garrick  only  to  count  the  words  that  he 

'  Gentleman's  Magazine,  XXI.  61. 
*  Gentleman's  Maffazlue,  XXIII,  557,  XXIY,  251. 
Gent.  Mag.,  XXI,  348. 
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uttered.  ^  At  the  condnsion  of  the  play  they  asked  him  how 
he  liked  it.  He  replied  ''such  an  actor  went  in  and  out  so 
many  times  and  spoke  so  many  words ;  another  so  many, 
etc."^  He  returned  to  his  village  and  died  poor  and  ignored. 

AMPi:sE. — ^The  first  talent  shown  by  Andr<£  Marie  Ampere/ 
*1776,  at  Lyon,  tl836y  at  Marseilles,  was  lor  arithmetic.  While 
still  a  child,  knowing  nothing  of  figures,  he  was  seen  to  carry 
on  long  calculations  by  means  of  i)ebbles.  To  illustrate  to 
what  an  extraordinary  degree  the  love  of  calculation  had 
seized  ux>on  the  child,  it  is  related  that  being  deprived  of  his 
pebbles  during  a  serious  illness,  he  supplied  their  places 
with  pieces  of  a  biscuit  which  had  been  allowed  him  after 
three  days  strict  diet. 

As  soon  as  he  could  read  he  devoured  every  book  that  fell 
into  his  hands.  His  father  allowed  him  to  follow  his  own 
inclination  and  contented  himself  with  furnishing  him  the 
necessary  books.  History,  travels,  poetry,  romances  and 
philosophy  interested  him  almost  equally.  His  principal 
study  was  the  encyclopedia  in  alphabetical  order,  in  twenty 
volumes  folio,  each  volume  separately  in  its  proper  order. 
This  colossal  work  was  completely  and  deeply  engraved  on 
his  mind.  ''His  mysterious  and  wonderful  memory,  how- 
ever, astonishes  me  a  thousand  times  less  than  that  force 
united  to  fiexibility  which  enables  the  mind  to  assimilate 
without  confusion,  after  reading  in  alphabetical  order  matter 
so  astonishingly  varied."^  Half  a  century  afterwards  he 
would  rei>eat  with  i)erfect  accuracy  long  passages  from  the 
encyclox>edia  relating  to  blazonry,  falconry,  etc. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  years  the  child  had  conquered  elemen- 
tary mathematics  and  had  studied  the  application  of  algebra 
to  geometry.    The  parental  library  was  not    sufficient  to 

1  Gentleman's  Magazine,  XXIY,  ^1. 

*  Memoir  of  Zerah  Colbnm,  p.  174. 

'  Bibliography  (for  his  life),  Saint-Beuye,  M.  Ampere,  sa  jeunesse, 
ses  Etudes  diverges,  etc.,  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  1837, 4  iemes^rie, 
t.  IX,  p.  389.  M.  F.  Arago,  Eloge  d'  Amp^  (given  in  a  somewhat  con- 
densed form  by  E.  Arago,  in  Michaud^s  Biogrgraphie  uuiverselle,  nouv. 
6d.,  V.  Ampere),  translation  in  Sn^lthsonlan  Reports,  1872,  p.  111. 
Didot^s  Nouvelle  biographie  g^n^rale,  v.  Ampere.  Valson,  Vie  d'  Am- 
pere, Lyon,  1886. 

*  Araffo,  Eulogy  on  Ampere,  Smithsonian  Reports,  1872,  p.  118; 
Michana^B  Blogr.  universelle,  I,  p.  597. 
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supply  him  with  farther  books,  so  his  father  took  him  to 
Lyon,  where  he  was  introduced  to  higher  analysis.  He 
learned  of  himself  according  to  his  fancy,  and  his  thought 
gained  in  vigor  and  originality.  Mathematics  interested  him 
above  everything.  At  eighteen  he  studied  the  M^canique 
analytique  of  Lagrange,  nearly  all  of  whose  calculations  he 
rei>eated ;  he  said  often  that  he  knew  at  that  time  as  much 
mathematics  as  he  ever  did. 

In  1793  his  father  was  butchered  by  the  revolutionaries, 
and  young  Ampere  was  completely  paralyzed  by  the  blow. 
Bousseau's  botanical  letters  and  a  chance  glance  at  Horace 
roused  him  after  more  than  a  year  from  an  almost  complete 
idiocy ;  and  he  gave  himself  up  with  unrestrained  zeal  to  the 
study  of  plants  and  the  Augustan  poets.  At  the  age  of 
twenly-one  his  heart  suddenly  opened  to  a  new  passion  and 
then  began  the  romantic  story  of  his  love,  which  is  preserved 
in  his  Amorum  and  his  letters.  ^  Ampere  became  professor 
of  mathematics,  chemistry,  writer  on  probabilities,  x>oet, 
psychologist,  metaphysician,  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Bcienoes  of  Paris,  discoverer  of  fundamental  truths  of  electro- 
dynamics, and  a  defender  of  the  unity  of  structure  in  organ- 
ized beings.^ 

Just  as  he  began  by  learning  completely  the  encyclopedia 
of  the  18th  century,  he  remained  encyclopedic  all  his  life,  and 
his  last  labors  were  on  a  plan  for  a  bew  encyclopedia. 

6AUB8. — ^The  arithmetical  prodigies  might  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  one-sided  and  the  many-sided.  The  former 
would  include  those  who  like  Buxton,  Golbum  and  Dase  were 
mere  ''reckoning-machines,"  the  other  would  consist  of  men 
in  whom  the  calculating  x>ower  was  only  a  part  of  gifts  of 
mathematical  talent  like  SaSord,  or  even  of  the  highest  math- 
ematical genius  like  Gauss. 

Carl  Friedrich  Oauss  was  bom  in  1777,  in  Braunschweig. 
He  was  the  offspring  of  a  poor  family  that  had  in  nowise  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  although  his  mother  seemed  to  have 
been  of  finer  mental  build  than  the  paternal  stock.  More- 
over his  maternal  unde  was  a  man  of  unusual  talent :  com- 


'  Andr^  Ampere.  CorreBpondenoe  et  souvenirs,  Paris,  1873. 

'  List  of  Works  in  Michaad's  Biogr.  oniverselle,  noay.  M.,  I,  p. 
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pletely  uninstrocted  he  learned  to  produce  the  finest  damask ; 
in  Gauss's  opinion  '<  a  natural  genius  had  been  lost  in  him."^ 
At  an  early  age  the  genius  of  Oauss  began  to  show  itself. 
With  the  assistance  of  friends  and  of  persons  of  the  nobility 
he  was  enabled  to  get  a  school-education.  At  the  age  of 
eleven  he  entered  the  gymnasium  where  he  mastered  the 
classical  languages  with  incredible  rapidity.  In  mathematics 
also  he  distinguished  himself.  It  is  said  that  a  new  professor 
of  mathematics  handed  back  thirteen -year-old  Gauss's  first 
mathematical  exercise  with  the  remark  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary for  such  a  mathematician  to  attend  his  lessons  in  the 
future.^  The  Grand  Duke,  hearing  of  his  talent,  sent  for 
him.  The  court  was  entertained  by  the  calculations  of  the 
fourteen-year-old  boy,  but  the  duke  recognized  the  genius  and 
gave  him  his  support.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not 
fuller  accounts  of  his  early  calulations,  but  his  later  achieve- 
ment's have  so  completely  occupied  the  world  of  science  that 
less  attention  has  been  paid  to  his  calculating  x)owers.  It  is 
curious  to  think  that  if  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
been  gifted  with  nothing  else,  he  would  probably  have  distin- 
guished himself  as  Dase  or  Mondeux  did;  he  might  even 
have  proclaimed  himself  in  the  Golbum  fashion,  as  a  miracu- 
lous exception  from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  as  it  is,  he  was  only 
the  greatest  mathematician  of  the  century. 

After  leaving  the  gymnasium  in  1795,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Gottingen.  As  early  as  1795,  he  discovered 
the  method  of  the  least  squares,  and  in  1796  he  invented  the 
theory  of  the  division  of  the  circle. 

In  1798  he  promoted  in  absentia  as  Dr.  phil.  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Helmstedt.* 

In  1801,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  his  Disquisitionea  arith- 
meticoe  were  published ;  the  work  was  quickly  recognized  as 
one  of  the  milestones  in  the  history  of  the  theory  of  numbers. 
From  this  i>oint  on  his  life  was  a  series  of  most  brilliant  dis- 
coveries till  his  death  at  Gottingen,  1855. 

^  Hftneelmann,  K.  F.  Gauss,  Leipzig,  1878,  p.  15. 

'  HftDselmann,  K.  F.  Gauss,  p.  26. 

'  His  dissertation  was  entitled :  Demonstratio  nova  tKeorematU^  omnain 
fitncttonem  algehratcum  ratianabUem  iiUegram  unius  variabUis  tnfiicU>re$ 
realesprimi  vel  $eeundi  gradus  resoMpo$9ej  Helmitedt^  1798. 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  adequate  life  of  Gkinss 
lias  yet  been  written ;  nevertheless,  the  story  of  his  discov- 
eries is  too  well  known  ^  to  need  mention.  We  are  here 
interested  in  his  talent  for  calculation,  for  Gktnss  was  not  only 
■a  mathematical  genins,r— he  was  also  an  arithmetical  prodigy, 
and  that,  too,  at  an  age  much  earlier  than  any  of  the  others. 

An  anecdote  of  his  early  life,  told  by  himself,  is  as  follows  : 
His  father  was  accustomed  to  pay  his  workmen  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  and  to  add  on  the  pay  for  overtime,  which  was 
reckoned  by  the  hour  at  a  price  in  proportion  to  the  daily 
wages.  After  the  master  had  finished  his  calculations  and 
was  about  to  pay  out  the  money,  the  boy,  scarce  three  years 
old,  who  had  followed  unnoticed  the  acts  of  his  father,  raised 
himself  and  called  out  in  his  childish  voice:  ^< Father,  the 
reckoning  is  wrong,  it  makes  so  much,"  naming  a  certain 
number.  The  calculation  was  repeated  with  great  attention, 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  it  was  found  to  be  exactly  as 
the  little  fellow  had  said.^ 

At  the  age  of  nine  Gktuss  entered  the  reckoning  class  of  the 
town  school.  The  teacher  gave  out  an  arithmetical  series  to 
be  added.  The  words  were  scarcely  spoken  when  Oauss 
threw  his  slate  on  the  table,  as  was  the  custom,  exclaiming, 
'^  There  it  lies  I"  The  other  scholars  continue  their  figuring 
while  the  master  throws  a  pitying  look  on  the  youngest  of 
the  scholars.  At  the  end  of  the  hour  the  slates  were  exam- 
ined ;  Gauss's  had  only  one  number  on  it,  the  correct  result 
alone.  ^  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  ready  to  enter  upon  higher 
analysis.  At  fourteen  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Euler  and  Lagrange,  and  had  grasped  the  spirit  and 
methods  of  Newton's  Principia. 

He  was  always  distinguished  for  his  power  of  reckoning, 
and  was  able  to  carry  on  difficult  investigations  and  extensive 
numerical  calculations  with  incredible  ease.  His  unsurpassed 
memory  for  figures  set  those  who  met  him  in  astonishment ; 
if  he  could  not  answer  a  problem  at  once,  he  stored  it  up  for 

>  Except  to  Mr.  Sally,  who  in  an  article  ^^  Genins  and  Precocity,'*  in 
the  Nineteenth  Centurff^  never  even  mentions  Pascal,  Amp<6re  and  Gauss. 

'  Waltershausen:  Gauss  zum  Gedftchtniss,  Leipzig,  1866,  p.  11. 

'  Hftnaelmann ;  Karl  Friedrich  Gauss,  Zwolf  Kapltel  aus  seinem  Leben, 
Leipzig,  1878. 
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fatnre  solution.  At  once,  or  after  a  very  short  pause,  he  was 
able  to  give  the  properties  of  each  of  the  first  couple  thou* 
sand  numbers.  In  mental  calculation  he  was  unsurpassed. 
He  had  always  in  his  mind  the  first  decimals  of  all  the 
logarithms,  and  used  them  for  approximate  estimates  while 
calculating  mentally.  He  would  often  pursue  a  calculation 
for  days  and  weeks,  and — ^what  distinguishes  him  from  all 
other  calculators, — during  such  a  calculation  he  continually 
invented  new  methods  and  new  artifices. 

Perhaps  the  best  picture  of  his  genius  is  given  by  Walters- 
hausen:  '^Oauss  showed  a  remarkable,  i)erhaps  unprece* 
dented,  combination  of  peculiar  talents.  To  his  eminent 
ability  to  work  out  in  himself  abstract  investigations  on  all 
sides  and  from  all  standpoints,  there  were  joined  a  marveUous^ 
X>ower  of  numerical  calculation,  a  peculiar  sense  for  the  quick 
apprehension  of  the  most  complicated  relations  of  numbers,, 
and  an  esi>ecial  love  for  all  exact  observation  of  nature."^ 

From  Gauss's  opinion  of  Pfafi  we  get  a  hint  of  what  he 
regarded  as  the  essential  of  genius,  '^  never  to  leave  a  matter 
till  he  had  investigated  wherever  possible." 

Whately.— Eichard  Whately,  *1787,  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin from  1831  to  1863,  author  of  <<  Historic  Doubts  relative  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  ^^ Elements  of  Logic,"  ''Elements  of 
Bhetoric,"  and  numerous  other  works,  mostly  religious,  dis- 
played  a  singular  precocity  in  regard  to  calculation.  At  six 
years  old  he  astonished  his  family  by  telling  Parkhurst,  a 
man  of  past  sixty,  how  many  minutes  he  was  old. 

''  There  certainly  was  something  peculiar  in  my  calculating 
faculty,"  wrote  Whately  in  his  Commonplace  Book.  **  It 
began  to  show  itself  between  five  and  six,  and  lasted  about 
three  years.  One  of  the  earliest  things  I  can  remember  is 
the  discovery  of  the  difference  between  even  and  odd  num- 
bers; ...  I  soon  got  to  do  the  most  difficult  sums, 
always  in  my  head,  for  I  knew  nothing  of  figures  beyond 
numeration,  nor  had  I  any  names  for  the  different  processes 
I  employed.  But  I  believe  my  sums  were  chiefly  in  multipli- 
cation, division  and  the  rule  of  three.  In  this  last  point  I 
believe  I  surpassed  the  famous  American  boy,  though  I  did 

>  Waltenhausen,  Gauss,  p.  S8. 
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noty  like  him,  miderstaiid  the  extraction  of  roots.  I  did 
these  sums  much  quicker  than  any  one  conld  upon  pai)er,  and 
I  never  remember  committing  the  smallest  error."     .     .     . 

''  When  I  went  to  school,  at  which  time  the  passion  was 
worn  ofi,  I  was  a  perfect  dnnce  at  cyphering,  and  so  have 
continued  ever  since."  ^ 

Zebah  Colbubn.  ^ — ^Autobiographies  do  not  always  fornish 
the  most  trustworthy  evidence  in  regard  to  the  man  himself ; 
when,  moreover,  the  author  is  convinced  that  he  is  nothing 
less  than  a  modem  miracle ;  and,  finally,  when  having  had 
no  scientific  and  little  literary  education,  he  at  a  later  date 
writes  the  memoirs  of  his  youth,  we  are  obliged  to  supply 
the  lacking  critical  treatment  of  the  narrative.  The  main 
source  of  information  in  regard  to  Golbum's  youthful  powers 
oonsistB  of  his  memoirs  published  by  him  in  1833.  ^  Only 
one  contemporary  account  of  his  earliest  exhibitions  in 
America  isto  be  found,  we  must  rely  mostiy  on  his  own 
statements,  probably  derived  from  recollections  of  his  friends, 
and  on  a  ''Prospectus,"  a  sort  of  advertisement,  published 
in  London  in  1813. 

Zerah  Golbum,*  1804,  f  1840,  of  Oabot,  Yt.,  was  considered 
a  very  backward  child.     In  the  year  1810,  a  short  time  after 

^  Jane  Whately,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Richard  Whately,  D.  D., 
London^  1866, 1,  4. 

*  Bibliography;  A  Memoir  of  Zerah  Colbom,  written  by  himself, 
Sprtngfleld,  Mass.jJ  833 ;  Medical  and  Philosophical  Joornal  and  Review, 
New  Xork,  1811,  vol.  Ill,  p.  19;  Philosophical  Magazine,  XL.,  London, 
1812,  p.  119;  Philosophical  Ma&;azine,  XLII,  London,  1813,  p.  481  [report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  RoyiQ  Society,  in  which  a  letter  concerning  the 
extra  digits  on  members  of  the  Oolburn  family  was  read] ;  Analectlc 
Magazine,  Vol.  I,  year  1813,  p.  124^.  [contains  a  reprint  of  an  article 
by  ;the  calculator,  Mr.  Francis  Bailv,  in  the  Literary  Panorama,  Oct. 
1812,  which  article  is  almost  identical  with  the  one  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine,  1812,  p.  119.]  Graves;  Lifje  of  Sir  William  R.  Hamilton,  I, 
78  ft.;  American  Almanac,  1840,  p.  307.  In  Faraday^s  commonplace 
book  there  is  an  nnpublished  accoont  of  Zerah  Colburo,  who  visited 
Faraday  in  1816  and  explained  to  him  his  method  of  calculation ;  Jones, 
Life  of  Faraday,  Loudon,  1870,  I,  221.  Gall,  Functions  of  the  Brain, 
Organology,  XVIII ;  R.  A.  Proctor,  On  Some  Strange  Mental  Feats, 
Comhill  Mag.,  Aug.  1875,  Vol.  XXXII,  p.  157,  reprinted  in  Science 
Byways,  London,  1875,  p.  337.  [This  is  an  attempt  at  explaining  Col- 
bum^s  powers;  the  objections  to  it  will  be  found  below.]  R.  A. 
Proctor,  Calculating  Boys,  in  Belgravia,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  p.  450  [con- 
tains a  further  explanation.]  Carpenter,  Mental  Physiology,  Chap.  VI, 
{  205  [quoting  from  Baily^s  account.] 

'  There  is  no  statement  regarding  the  time  at  which  they  were  written, 
or  even  a  date  to  the  preface :  the  last  year  mentioned  in  the  book  is 
1827. 
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«  six  weeks  attendance  at  the  district  school,  in  which  he  had 
learned  no  arithmetic  [unless  from  the  recitations  of  other 
boys  in  the  class*room] ,  his  father  heard  him  saying  '^  5  times 
7  are  35,"  ^*  6  times 8  are  48,"  etc.,  and  upon  examining  him 
and  finding  him  x>erfect  in  the  multiplication  table,  he  asked 
the  product  of  13  X  d7,  to  which  1261  was  instantly  given  in 
answer.  The  account  given  by  Zerah  himself,  when  stated 
in  plain  terms,  amounts  to  this ;  nevertheless,  one  is  tempted 
to  ask  for  the  authority  on  which  the  statements  were  made. 
If  Zerah  remembered  the  exact  figures  himself  till  the  time 
-of  writing  his  memoirs,  then  his  power  of  memory  for  long 
periods  must  have  been  extraordinary,  yet  he  never  mentions 
such  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  statements  are 
made  from  the  stories  current  about  him,  the  general  untrust- 
worthiness  of  such  evidence  does  not  allow  us  to  put  too 
much  faith  in  the  figures. 

Before  long  Zerah' s  father  took  him  to  Montpelier,  Yt., 
where  he  was  exhibited.  Of  his  x>6rformances  here  Colbnm 
gives  only  three  si>ecimens.  ''Which  is  the  most,  twice 
twenty-five,  or  twice  five  and  twenty  (2  X  25  or  2  X  6  +  20!) 
Ans. — Twice  twenty  five.  Which  is  the  most,  six  dozen 
dozen,  or  half  a  dozen  dozen  (6  X  12  X  12  or  6  X  12!) 
Ans. — 6  dozen  dozen.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  somebody  asked 
how  many  black  beans  would  make  five  white  ones!  Ans. — 
5,  if  you  skin  them."'  It  is  at  once  apparent  that  these 
questions  do  not  demand  any  extraordinary  calculating 
powers,  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  sharpness  of  wit  and  an 
analytical  quickness  of  comprehending  puzzles  that  would  be 
phenomenal  in  a  joker  and  riddle-maker  of  ripe  years.  If  it 
is  really  true  that  the  child  answered  the  last  of  these  ques- 
tions, then  the  real  miracle  is  that  he  should  on  not  a  single 
other  occasion  of  his  life  have  shown  a  sign  of  the  Yankee 
quickness  and  shrewdness  here  implied. 

On  the  journey  to  Boston,  Zerah' s  wonderful  gifts  con- 
vinced A.  B.,  Esq.,  that ''  something  had  happened  contrary 
to  the  course  of  nature  and  far  above  it ; "  he  was  compelled 
by  this  ''to  renounce  his  Infidel  foundation,  and  ever  since 
has  been  established  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity."    At 

>  Memoirs,  p.  12. 
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Boston  he  ga^e  public  exhibitions.  '^  Questions  in  multipli- 
cation of  two  or  three^places  of  figures,  were  answered  with 
much  greater  rapidity  than  they  could  be  solved  on  paper. 
Questions  involying  an  application  of  this  rule,  as  in  Beduc- 
tion,  Bule  of  Three,  and  Practice,  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
adapted  to  his  mind."  The  extraction  of  the  roots  of  exact 
squares  and  cubes  was  done  with  very  little  effort ;  and  what 
has  been  considered  by  the  Mathematicians  of  Europe  an 
oi>eration  for  which  no  rule  existed,  viz.,  finding  the  factors 
of  numbers,  was  performed  by  him,  and  in  course  of  time  he 
was  able  to  x>oint  out  his  method  of  obtaining  them.  <<  Ques- 
tions in  Addition,  Subtraction  and  Division  were  done  with 
less  facility,  on  account  of  the  more  complicated  and  con- 
tinued effort  of  the  memory  [sic]  In  regard  to  the  higher 
branches  of  Arithmetic,  he  would  observe  that  he  had  no 
rules  i>eculiar  to  himself;  but  if  the  common  process  was 
pointed  out  as  laid  down  in  the  books,  he  would  carry  on  the 
process  very  readily  in  his  head."  ^ 

Among  the  questions  answered  at  Boston  were  the  follow- 
ing:* **The  number  of  seconds  in  2000  years  was  required?" 

730,000  days, 
17,520,000  hours', 
1,051,200,000  miQutes, 
63,072,000,000  secondg, 

**  Supposing  I  have  a  corn-field,  in  which  are  7  acres, 
having  17  rows  to  each  acre ;  64  hills  to  each  row ;  8  ears  on 
a  hil],  and  150  kernels  on  an  ear ;  how  many  kernels  on  the 
corn-field  !     Answer,  9,139,200." 

At  this  time  he  was  a  child  only  six  years  old,  unable  to 
read  and  ignorant  of  the  name  or  prox>erties  of  one  figure 
traced  on  paper.  The  exercise  of  his  faculty  under  such  cir- 
cumstances causes  him  later  to  exclaim:  ^'for  it  ever  has 
been,  and  still  is,  as  much  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  him 
as  it  can  be  to  any  other  one ;  God  was  its  author,  its  object 
and  aim  are  perhaps  stiLl  unknown."^ 

Shortly  afterward,  on  a  steamboat  journey  up  to  Albany,  a 
gentleman  taught  Zerah  the  names  and  the  x>owers  of  the 

i  Memoirs,  p.  15. 

'  P.  171,  of  the  Memoirs,  perhaps  on  the  authority  of  the  London 
Prospectus  mentioned  above,  although  Colbnm  does  not  say  so. 
'  Memoirs,  p.  15. 
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nine  units,  of  which  he  had  been  previously  ignorant.  In 
June,  1811,  he  visited  Portsmouth  and  answered  the  follow- 
ing: ^'Admitting  the  distance  between  Concord  and  Boston 
to  be  65  miles,  how  many  steps  must  I  take  in  going  this 
distance,  allowing  that  I  go  three  feet  at  a  stepf  The  answer, 
114,400,  was  given  in  ten  seconds.  '^  How  many  seconds  in 
eleven  yearst  Answer,  in  four  seconds,  346,896,000.  What 
sum  multiplied  by  itself  will  produce  998,001!  In  less  than 
four  seconds,  999.''* 

Next  summer  Zerah's  father  took  him  to  England  and  made 
efforts  to  secure  the  patronage  of  the  nobility.  At  a  meeting 
of  his  friends  ^^he  undertook  and  succeeded  in  raising  the 
number  8  to  the  sixteenth  power,  281,474,976,710,656.  He 
was  then  tried  as  to  other  numbers,  consisting  of  one  figure, 
all  of  which  he  raised  as  high  as  the  tenth  power,  with  so 
much  facility  that  the  i>erson  apx>ointed  to  take  down  the 
results  was  obliged  to  enjoin  him  not  to  be  too  rapid.  With 
respect  to  numbers  of  two  figures,  he  would  raise  some  of 
them  to  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  power,  but  not  always 
with  equal  facility ;  for  the  larger  the  products  became  the 
more  difficult  he  found  it  to  proceed.  He  was  asked  the 
square  root  of  106,929,  and  before  the  number  could  be  writ- 
ten down  he  immediately  answered  327.  He  was  then 
requested  to  name  the  cube  root  of  268,336,125,  and  with 
equal  facility  and  promptness  he  replied  645  [Extracted  from 
a  Prospectus  printed  in  London,  1813]."^ 

<<  It  had  been  asserted  ....  that  4,294,967,297 
(=2^2  +  1)  was  a  prime  number.  .  .  .  Euler  detected 
the  error  by  discovering  that  it  was  equal  to  641  X  6,700,417. 
The  same  number  was  proposed  to  this  child,  who  found  out 
the  factors  by  the  mere  operation  of  his  mind.     [Ibid.]''* 

Colbum  is  undoubtedly  the  one  referred  to  as  the  Bussian 
boy  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1812.     He  showed  him- 

*  Memoirs,  p.  171. 

*  Memoirs,  p.  37. 

'  Memoirs,  p.  38.  It  requires  considerable  faith  to  accept  this 
statement,  although  S.  B.  Morse  met  him  in  London,  and  a  friend  of 
Morse  writes  that  ^*  There  was  some  great  arithmetical  question,  I  do 
not  exactly  know  what,  which  he  solved  almost  a!i  soon  as  It  was  put  to 
him,  though  it  for  several  years  baffled  the  skill  of  some  of  the  first 
professors.'*    Prime,  Life  of  S.  B.  Morse,  New  York,  1875,  p.  68. 
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<8eU  to  the  merohants  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange ;  one  of 
•them  gave  the  boy  a  guinea  of  William  m,  and  demanded  to 
know  how  many  years,  months  and  days  had  elapsed  since 
its  coinage ;  all  of  which  he  answered  promptly.  ^  This  is 
confirmed  by  a  x>assage  in  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  S.  B. 
Morse:  '^  Zerah  Ck>lbnm  .  .  •  has  called  on  us.  .  .  . 
He  has  excited  much  astonishment  here,  and,  as  they  are 
very  unwilling  just  at  this  time  to  allow  any  cleverness  to  the 
Americans,  it  was  said  in  some  of  the  papers  that  he  was  a 
Bussian."^ 

The  father  and  son,  after  a  visit  to  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
xretumed  to  London.  In  1814  they  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
the  x>eople  manifested  very  little  interest  in  his  calculations. 
This  neglect  he  can  only  explain  by  a  national  defect  of  char- 
acter or  a  crushing  historical  event.  ^'Whether  it  were 
principally  owing  to  the  native  frivolity  and  lightness  of  the 
French  x>eople,  or  to  the  painful  effect  produced  by  the  defeat 
of  their  armies  and  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  Louis  XYm, 
cannot  be  correctly  stated ;  probably  it  was  owing  to  the 
former,  etc.''* 

He  was  introduced  to  and  examined  by  the  members  of  the 
French  ^<  Institute,"  among  whom  was  La  Place.  '<  Three 
months  had  now  elapsed  that  he  had  not  been  exhibited,  but 

had  given  his  attention  to  study ;  even  in  this  short  space  it 
'was  observable  that  he  had  lost  in  the  quickness  of  his  com- 
putations."^ Before  long  his  calculating  power  left  him 
•entirely. 

By  the  exertions  of  Washington  Irving,  at  that  time  in 
Paris,  the  boy  obtained  admission  to  the  Lyceum  Napoleon 
(or  Boyal  College  of  Henri  lY.)  Zerah  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  this  institution,  which  was  under  strict  military 
discipline,  and  also  of  Westminster  School,  in  which  he  was 
placed  on  his  return  to  England. 

Being  in  financial  straits  the  father  suggests  the  stage,  and 
.so  Zerah  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  acting.     There- 

'  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1812,  Vol.  LXXXII,  Pt.  II,  p.  584. 

*  Prime.  Life  of  S.  B.  Morse,  New  York,  1875,  p.  68. 
'  Memoirs,  p.  74. 

*  Memoirs,  p.  76. 
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after,  in  1821,  he  starts  a  private  school,  which  was  given  np- 
after  somewhat  more  than  a  year.  After  his  return  to 
America  he  joined  the  Congregational  church,  bat  soon  went 
over  to  the  Methodists  and  began  to  hold  religions  meetings. 
He  was  ordained  deacon,  and  labored  thenceforth  as  an  itin- 
erant preacher,  till,  in  1835,  he  was  appointed  <^  Professor  of 
the  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  Spanish  Languages,  and  Eng- 
lish Glassical  Literature  in  the  seminary  styled  the  Norwich 
University."^  Here  he  died  at  the  age  of  35,  leaving  a  wife 
and  three  children. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Golbum's  calculating  powers, 
such  as  they  were,  seemed  to  have  absorbed  all  his  mental 
energy ;  he  was  unable  to  learn  much  of  anything,  and  in- 
capable of  the  exercise  of  even  ordinary  intelligence  or  of 
any  practical  application.  The  only  quality  for  which  he  was 
especially  distinguished  was  self- appreciation.  He  speaks,, 
for  example,  of  Bidder  as  ''the  person  who  approached  the 
nearest  to  an  equality  with  himself  in  mental  arithmetic."^ 
Again,  ''he  thinks  it  no  vanity  to  consider  himself  first  in 
the  list  in  the  order  of  time,  and  probably  first  in  the  extent 
of  intellectual  power. "  ^ 

Colburn  possessed  bodily  as  well  as  mental  peculiarities. 
His  father  and  great-grandmother  had  a  supemumerpjry 
digit  on  each  hand  and  each  foot ;  Zerah  and  three  (or  two?**) 
brothers  possessed  these  extra  members,  while  they  were 
wanting  in  two  brothers  and  two  sisters.  These  digits  are 
attached  to  the  little  fingers  and  little  toes  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  each  having  complete  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones.  ^ 
Zerah  leaves  it  a  matter  of  doubt  "whether  this  be  a  proof 
of  direct  lineal  descent  from  Philistine  blood  or  not  (see 
1  Chronicles  xx.  6)."®  A  portrait  of  Colburn  was  made  in 
Philadelphia  in  1810,  and  placed  in  the  museum,^  and  another 

*  American  Almanac,  1840,  p.  307,  where  he  is  spoken  of  as  Rev. 
Zerah  Colburn.  The  University  of  Norwich  (Vt.),  after  a  fire  in. 
1866,  was  removed  to  Northfleld,  Yt. 

'  Memoirs,  p.  175. 
'  Memoirs,  p.  176. 

*  Memoirs,  p.  72. 

»  PhiloB.  Mag.  XLII,  481. 

*  Memoirs,  p.  72. 
7  Memoirs,  p.  20. 
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was  engraved  in  London  in  1812.  The  origin  of  the  portrait 
prefixed  to  his  memoirs  is  not  given ;  it  shows  a  large  head, 
with  nnnsnal  development  of  the  npper  parts ;  the  forehead 
is  rather  small  and  angular,  the  occiput  is  small ; '  the  eyes 
are  quite  large  with  projecting  orbital  arch.  Gall,  who  exam- 
ined the  boy  without  any  previous  intimation  of  his  character, 
"readily  discovered  on  the  sides  of  the  eyebrows  certain 
protuberances  and  x>eculiarities  which  indicated  the  presence 
of  a  faculty  for  computation."^ 

Mangiamele. — Jn  the  year  1837  Yito  Mangiamele,  who 
gave  his  age  as  10  years  and  4  mos.,  presented  himself  before 
Arago  in  Paris.    He  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd  of  Sicily, 
who  was  not  able  to  give  his  son  any  instruction.    By  chance 
it  was  discovered  that  by  methods  peculiar  to  himself,  he 
resolved  problems  that  seemed  at  the  first  view  to  require 
extended  mathematical  knowledge.     In  the  presence  of  the 
Academy  Arago  proposed  the  following  questions:  "What 
is  the  cubic  root  of  3,796,416!     In  the  space  of  about  half  a 
minute  the  child  responded  156,  which  is  correct.     What 
satisfies  the  condition  that  its  cube  plus  five  times  its  square 
is  equal  to  42  times  itself  increased  by  40 1    Everybody  un- 
derstands that  this  is  a  demand  for  the  root  of  the  equation: 
«*  +  5  sc*  —  42  a  —  40  =  0.      In  less  than  a  minute  Vito 
resx>onded  that  5  satisfied  the  condition ;  which  is  correct. 
The  third  question  related  to  the  solution  of  the  equation : 
x^  —  4  »  —  16779  =  0.    This  time  the  child  remained  four  to 
five  minutes  without  answering ;  finally  he  demanded  with 
some  hesitation  if  3  would  not  be  the  solution  desired.    The 
secretary  having  informed  him  that  he  was  wrong,  Yito,  a  few 
moments  afterwards,  gave  the  number  7  as  the  true  solution. 
Having  finally  been  requested  to  extract  the  10th  root  of 
282,475,249,  Yito  found  in  a  short  time  that  the  root  is  7."^ 
At  a  later  date  a  committee,  composed  of  Arago,  Oauchy  and 
others,  complains  that  "the  masters  of  Mangiamele  have 
always  kept  secret  the  methods  of  calculation  which  he  made 
use  of."* 


^  Medical  and  Philos.  Journal  and  Bev.,  K.  T.,  1811,  Vol.  in,  p.  21 
s  Memoirs,  p.  77. 

'  Comptes  renduB  des  s^noes  de  PAcademie  des  Sciences,  1837,  IT,  978. 
*  Comptes  rendns,  etc.,  1840,  XI,  d52;  reprinted  in  Oeuvres  completes 
de  A.  Caachy,  Paris,  1886,  In  serie,  tome  V,  p.  498. 
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Zagh ARIAS  Dase.  1 — ^Zacharias  Dase  (also,  Dahse)  *1824, 
tl861,  was  bom  with  a  natural  talent  for  reckoning ;  in  his 
own  opinion  his  early  instmction  had  very  little  influence  on 
him ;  but  his  powers  were  later  deyeloi>ed  by  practice  and 
industry.  ^  He  Bi>ent  most  of  his  life  in  Hamburg,  but  made 
many  journeys  through  Germany,  Denmark  and  England, 
giving  exhibitions  in  ready  recko'ning  in  the  most  important 
towns.  He  became  acquainted  with  many  learned  men, 
among  whom  were  Oauss,  Schumacher,  Petersen,  Encke,  et 
al.  On  one  occasion  Petersen  tried  in  vain  for  six  weeks  to 
get  the  first  elements  of  mathematics  into  his  head.  Schu- 
macher credits  him  with  extreme  stupidity. 

In  1840,  Dase  exhibited  in  Vienna.  He  attended  the 
lectures  of  Prof.  Strasznicky  on  the  elements  of  mathematics, 
who  seems  to  have  brought  him  to  such  a  point  that  under 
the  guidance  of  a  good  mathematician  he  could  do  scientific 
work.  He  was  induced  to  reckon  out  the  value  of  ^,  which 
he  did  in  two  months  with  the  formula  i  ^  =  arc  tang  i  + 
arc  tang  i  +  arc  tang  ^.  The  result,  which  is  published  in 
Grelle's  Journal  (loc.  cit.),  agreed  with  that  of  Thibaut.  In 
1844,  he  had  a  position  in  the  Railroad  Department  at  Vienna ; 
in  1845  he  appears  in  Mannheim ;  in  1846  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  position  in  Berlin. 

Dase  was  ambitious  to  make  some  use  of  his  x>owers  in  the 
service  of  science.  In  1847  he  had  reckoned  out  the  natursQ 
logarithms  (7  places)  of  the  numbers  from  1  to  1,005,000,  and 
was  seeking  a  publisher.  ^  In  reckoning  on  paper  he  pos- 
sessed all  the  accuracy  of  mental  calculation,  and  added  to 

'  Bibliography:  Brief wech^el  zwischen  Gangs  and  Schumacher, 
heraugg.  von  Peters,  AUona,  1861.  HI.  382;  V,  30,  82,  277,  278,  295,  296^ 
297,  298,  300,  301,  302,  303,  304;  VI,  27,  28,  78, 112.  Crelle;  Journal  ffir 
Mathematik,  1844,  vol.  XXVIl,  p.  198.  Dase ;  Factoren-Tafel  f iir  alle 
Zahlen  der  siebenten  Million,  Hambur/z^,  1862 ;  (the  introduction  con- 
tains remarks  on  Dase  and  a  letter  from  Gauss.)  Schroder^s  Lexikon 
der  hamburgischen  Schriftsteller,  Hamburg,  1851,  v.  Dase.  Auszug 
aus  dem  Album  des  Zacharias  Dase,  Wien,  1850.  Anbang  dazu,  Ham- 
burg,  1850.  Preyer,  Counting  Unconsciously,  in  Pop.  Science  Monthly^ 
X]83x,  p.  221 ;  reprinted  from  Die  Gartenfaube,  1886,  Bd.  I.  Littell's 
Living  Age,  1857,  LIV,  p.  61,  ^'On  Mental  Calculation";  reprinted 
from  the  Atheneum.  Accounts  of  Dase  are  given  in  two  periodicals 
at  present  not  accessible  to  me :  Allgemeine  Literatur-Zeitung,  1861 ; 
Zeitscbrift  ftir  osterreicbische  Gymnasien,  vol.  XII. 

'  Schroder's  Lexikon  gives  the  account  of  Dase  ^^  nach  Selbstbericht.'' 

'  Brlefwechsel  zw.  Gauss  und  Schumacher,  V,  277. 
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this  an  inepedible  rapidity  in  doing  long  problems.  In  the 
same  year  he  had  complete^  the  calculations  for  the  compen- 
sation of  the  Prussian  triangulations.  In  1850  the  largest 
hyperbolic  table,  as  regards  range,  was  published  by  htm  at 
Vienna,  under  the  title,  ''  Tafel  der  natiirlichen  Logarithmen 
der  Zahlen  " ;  the  same  was  reprinted  in  the  annals  of  the 
Vienna  observatory.^ 

In  1850  Dase  went  to  England  to  earn  money  by  exhibitions 
of  his  talents.  Much  the  same  is  related  of  his  great  powers 
as  in  Germany ;  his  general  obtuseness  also  occasioned  re- 
mark. He  could  not  be  made  to  have  the  least  idea  of  a 
proposition  in  Euclid.  Of  any  language  but  his  own  he 
could  never  master  a  word. 

In  1849  Dase  had  wished  to  make  tables  of  factors  and 
prime  numbers  from  the  7th  to  the  10th  million.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  ELamburg  was  ready  to  grant  him 
support,  provided  Glauss  considered  the  work  useful.  Oauss 
writes  him :  '<  With  small  numbers,  everybody  that  possesses 
any  readiness  in  reckoning,  sees  the  answer  to  such  a  ques- 
tion [the  divisibility  of  a^  number]  at  once  directly,  for  greater 
numbers  with  more  or  less  trouble ;  this  trouble  grows  in  an 
increasing  relation  as  the  numbers  grow,  tiU  even  a  practiced 
reckoner  requires  hours,  yes  days,  for  a  single  number ;  for 
still  greater  numbers,  the  solution  by  sx>ecial  calculation  is 
entirely  impracticable.  .  .  •  You  possess  many  of  the 
requisite  qualities  [for  establishing  tables  of  factors]  in  a 
8i)ecial  degree,  a  remarkable  agility  and  quickness  in  hand- 
ling arithmetical  operations,  .  .  .  and  an  invulnerable 
persistence  and  perseverance."^  The  assistance  was  granted 
and  Dase  gave  himself  up  to  the  execution  of  the  task.  Up 
to  his  death,  in  1861,  he  had  completed  the  7th  million  and 
also  the  8th,  With  the  exception  of  a  small  portion.  Thus  he 
was  able  to  turn  his  only  mental  ability  to  the  service  of 
science,  forming  a  contrast  to  Colbum  and  Mondeux,  who 
enjoyed  even  greater  advantages  yet  failed  to  yield  any 
results. 

'  Taf^l  der  nattirllchen  Logarithmen,  in  Annalen  der  E.  K.  Stemwarte 
in  Wien,  Theil  34,  neuer  Folee  Bd.  XIT,  Wien,  1851. 

*  OauBS^B  letter  is  given  in  the  preface  to  Daae^s  Factoren-Tafeln, 
7te  Million,  Hamburg,  1862. 
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He  multiplied  and  divided  large  numbers  in  his  head^  but 
when  the  numbers  were  very  large  he  required  considerable 
time.  Schumacher  once  gave  him  the  numbers  79,532,853  and 
93,758,479  to  be  multiplied.  From  the  moment  in  which  they 
were  given  to  the  moment  when  he  had  written  down  the 
answer,  which  he  had  reckoned  out  in  his  head,  there  elapsed 
54  seconds.  ^  He  multiplied  mentally  two  numbers  each  of 
20  figures  in  6  minutes  ;  40  figures  in  40  minutes ;  and  100 
figures  in  8|  hours,  which  last  calculation  must  have  made 
his  exhibitions  somewhat  tiresome  to  the  onlookers.  He 
extracted  mentally  the  square  root  of  a  number  of  100  figures 
in  52  minutes. 

It  is  curious  that  although  Dase  generally  reckoned  with 
astonishing  accuracy,  yet  on  at  least  two  occasions  his  powers 
failed  him.  While  he  was  in  Hamburg,  in  1840,  he  gave 
striking  proofs  of  his  talents,  but  at  times  made  great  mis- 
takes, which  luckily  for  him  hapi>ened  seldomer  than  his 
correct  answers.^  In  1845,  Schumacher  writes,  '^at  a  test 
which  he  was  to  undergo  before  me,  he  reckoned  wrongly 
every  time. ' '    This  was  explained  as.coming  from  a  headache. 

He  had  one  ability  not  present  to  such  a  great  degree  in 
the  other  ready  reckoners.  He  could  distinguish  some  thirty 
objects  of  a  similar  nature  in  a  single  moment  as  easily  as 
other  people  can  recognize  three  or  four.  The  rapidity  with 
which  he  would  name  the  number  of  sheep  in  a  herd,  of 
books  in  a  book-case,  of  window-panes  in  a  large  house,  was 
even  more  remarkable  than  the  accuracy  of  his  mental  calcu- 
lations. 

Pbolongbau. — A  comiaittee  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris,  including  Arago  and  Gauchy,  undertook  in  1845  to 
investigate  the  powers  of  a  child  of  6}  years,  who  possessed 
an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  calculation.  ''  He  solves  men- 
tally with  great  facility  problems  relating  to  the  ordinary 
operations  of  arithmetic  and  to  the  solution  of  equations  of 
the  first  degree."' 

*  Brlefwechsel  zw.  Gftoss  and  Sohomaoher,  Y,  302. 

'  Brlefwechsel  zw.  GausB  and  Schamacher,  III,  382. 

*  Comptes  reodos  dea  stances  de  PAcademie  dea  SoleDceSf  1846,  t. 
XX,  p.  1629. 
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Orandmange. — ^In  1852  the  attention  pi  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris  was  called  to  a  yonng  man  of  16  years,  G. 
Grandmange,  bom  without  legs  or  arms,  who  performed 
mentally  very  complicated  calculations  and  solved  difficult 
problems.^  The  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  case 
seems  never  to  have  reported. 

MoNDEUX. — ^Henri  Mondeux,  ^  *1826,  tl862,  was  the  son  of 
a  poor  wood-cutter  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tours.  Sent  at 
the  age  of  seven  to  keep  sheep,  and  deprived  of  all  instruc- 
tion, he  amused  himself  in  counting  and  arranging  pebbles. 
At  this  x>eriod  of  life  i>ebbles  seem  to  have  been  his  signs  for 
numbers,  for  he  was  ignorant  of  figures.  He  learned  to 
execute  arithmetical  operations  mentally  and  to  create  for  his 
own  use  ingenious  methods  of  simplification.  After  long 
exercise  at  this  calculation,  he  used  to  ofier  to  persons  he 
met  to  solve  certain  problems  such  as  to  tell  how  many  hours 
or  minutes  were  contained  in  the  number  of  years  which 
expressed  their  ages.  This  awakened  the  interest  of  M. 
Jacoby,  a  schoolmaster  at  Tours,  who  sought  him  out. 
Jacoby  proposed  several  problems  and  received  immediate 
answers  and,  finding  that  the  boy  could  neither  read,  write 
nor  cipher,  and  that  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  fractions  or 
any  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic,  he  offered  to  instruct 
him.  Unfortunately  the  mind  that  could  carry  so  many 
figures  could  not  remember  a  name  or  an  address,  so  the  boy 
si>ent  a  month  searching  the  city  before  he  found  his  bene- 
factor. He  received  instruction  in  calculation  and  was  often 
shown  in  neighboring  coUeges  and  schools. 

Although  in  other  matters  he  showed  only  mediocre  intelli- 
gence, yet  he  was  something  more  than  a  mere  calculating 
machine,  as  is  shown  for  example  in  his  way  of  solving  the 

>  Comptes  rendus,  etc.,  1862,  t.  XXXIY,  p.  371. 

'  Bibliography:  Comptea  rendas  des  stances  de  PAcademie  des 
Sciences,  ISI^  p.  820,  952.  OeuvreH  completes  de  Cauchy,  I^  S6rie, 
Paris,  1^,  t.  V,  p.  493,  (this  is  a  reprint  of  Cauchy's  report  in  the 
Comptes  rendus.)  Barbier,  Vie  d'Henri  Mondenx,  1841 ;  Jacoby,  Biog- 
rapme  d^Henri  Mondenx,  1846;  Jacoby,  la  Clef  de  PAiithmetlqne, 
1860;  Laroosse,  Dlctlonalre  nniverselle,  v.  Mondenx ;  Didot's  Nouvelle 
biograpbie  ff^n^rale,  y.  Mondenx ;  The  Story  of  a  Wondeifnl  Boy  Math- 
ematician, Vd  Every  Saturday  p.  118,  vol.  XI,  Jnne  to  Dec.  1871 ;  Biog- 
raphie  nniverselle,  Michand,  v.  Mondenx. 
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following  problem:  ''In  a  public  square  there  is  a  foantain 
contaiiiing  an  unknown  quantity  of  water ;  around  it  stands 
a  group  of  x>6ople  with  vessels  capable  of  containing  a  certain 
unknowii  quantity.  They  draw  at  the  following  rate  :  The 
first  takes  100  quarts  and  ^^  of  the  remainder ;  the  second 
200  quarts  and  ^  of  the  remainder  ;  the  third  300  quarts  and 
^j  and  so  on  until  the  fountain  was  emptied.  How  many 
quarts  were  theref  In  a  few  seconds  he  gave  the  answer,  and 
this  is  the  simple  process  by  which  he  obtained  it:  Take  the 
denominator  of  the  fraction,  substract  one ;  that  gives  the 
number  of  i>er8on8.  Multiply  that  by  the  number  of  quarts 
taken  by  the  first  person — ^that  is,  by  100 — ^and  you  get  the 
equal  quantities  taken  by  each;  square  this  number  and 
multiply  by  the  number  of  quarts,  and  you  get  the  quantity 
in  the  fountain."^ 

In  1840,  M.  Jacoby  presented  the  boy  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris.  Jacoby  had  taken  note  of  the  processes 
employed,  and  the  boy  was  willing  to  unfold  them  himself 
before  a  commission.  On  this  occasion  two  questions  were 
given  him,  one  of  which  was  this :  ''How  many  minutes  in 
52  yearsf  The  child,  who  found  the  problem  very  simple, 
responded  in  a  few  moments :  52  years  of  365  days  each,  are 
composed  of  27,331,200  minutes,  and  of  1,639,872,000  sec- 
onds."' A  committee,  including  Arago  and  Gauchy,  made 
an  exhaustive  examination  of  his  powers  and  reported  on 
the  processes  used  by  him.  ''At  present  he  easily  exe- 
cutes in  his  head  not  only  diverse  oi>erations  of  arithmetic, 
but  also  in  many  cases  the  numerical  resolution  of  equations : 
he  invents  processes,  sometimes  remarkable,  to  solve  various 
questions  which  are  ordinarily  treated  with  the  aid  of 
algebra."^  In  spite,  however,  of  his  marvellous  power  of 
inventing  and  applying  arithmetical  methods,  he  did  not 
answer  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  but  sank  into  obscu- 
rity  and  died  almost  unknown. 


*  Every  Saturday,  XI,  118. 

'  Comptes  rendus,  etc.,  1840,  t.  XI,  p.  830. 

*  Comptes  rendoB,  etc.,  1840,  XI,  963. 
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Obobgb  Biddeb. — Geo.  Bidder,  ^  *1806,  flSTS,  was  the  son 
of  an  English  stonemason.  His  first  and  only  instruction  in 
numbers  was  receiired  at  about  6  years  of  age,  from  his  elder 
brother,  from  whom  he  learned  to  count  up  to  10  and  then 
to  100. 

'<  I  amused  myself,"  he  says,  ''  by  repeating  the  process  [of 
counting  up  to  100] ,  and  found  that  by  stopping  at  10,  and 
repeating  that  every  time,  I  counted  up  to  100  much  quicker 
than  by  going  straight  through  the  series.  I  counted  up  to 
10,  then  to  10  again=20,  3  times  10=30,  4  times  10=40,  and 
so  on.  This  may  appear  to  you  a  simple  process,  but  I 
attach  the  utmost  importance  to  it,  because  it  made  me  x>er' 
fectly  familiar  with  numbers  up  to  100 ;  ...  at  this  time 
I  did  not  know  one  written  or  printed  figure  from  another, 
and  my  knowledge  of  language  was  so  restricted,  that  I  did 
not  know  there  was  such  a  word  as  '  multiply ' ;  but  haying 
acquired  the  power  of  counting  up  to  100  by  10  and  by  5,  I 
set  about,  in  my  own  way,  to  acquire  the  multiplication  table. 
This  I  arrived  at  by  getting  i>eas,  or  marbles,  and  at  last  I 
obtained  a  treasure  in  a  small  bag  of  shot:  I  used  to  arrange 
them  in  squares,  of  8  on  each  side,  and  then  on  counting 
them  throughout  I  found  that  the  whole  number  amounted  to 
64 :  by  that  process  I  satisfied  my  mind,  not  only  as  a  matter 
of  memory,  but  as  a  matter  of  conviction,  that  8  times  8  were 
64 ;  and  that  fact  once  established  has  remained  there  undis- 
turbed until  this  day,  ...  in  this  way  I  acquired  the 
whole  multiplication  table  up  to  10  times  10 ;  beyond  which 
I  never  went ;  it  was  all  that  I  required."^ 

Most  of  the  child's  time  was  spent  with  an  old  blacksmith. 

'  Bibliography:  Proceedings  of  the  loBtitutlOQ  of  CItU  Engineers, 
vol.  XV.,  session  18S5-56,  London,  1856,  p.  261  if.,  ^^On  Mental  Calcu* 
lation";  Vol.  LTII,  session  1878-79,  part  III,  London,  1879,  p.  294, 
^^  Memoirs  of  Deceased  Members.*'  A  Memoir  of  Zerah  Colbarn,  writ- 
ten by  himself,  8prinf(^eld,  1833.  p.  176.  Pliilosophical  Magazine, 
XLTII,  London,  1816,  p.  314.  Reviews  of  Bidder's  speech  are  given  in 
Litteirs  Living  Age,  1856,  XLIX,  p.  264;  1867,  LIV,  p.  61.  A  corre- 
spondent In  the  Spectator,  1879,  LII,  p.  111.  quotes  from  a  pamphlet  in 
his  possession,  the  title-page  of  which  is  missing.  The  printers  of  this 
pamphlet  were  M.  Bryan  £  Co.,  Bristol,  and  the  date  is  estimated  to  be 
1890.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  questions  proposed  to  Bidder  at 
various  places  in  the  years  1816-19 ;  the  answers  given  are  appended, 
often  with  the  time  it  took  him  to  perform  the  operation. 

•  Proceedings  Civ.  Eng.,  XV,  p.  267. 
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On  one  occasion  somebody  by  chance  mentioned  a  snm  and 
the  boy  astonished  the  bystanders  by  giving  the  answer  cor- 
rectly. '^  They  went  on  to  ask  me  np  to  two  places  of  figures, 
13  times  17  for  instance ;  that  was  rather  beyond  me  at  the 
time,  bat  I  had  been  accustomed  to  reason  on  figures,  and  I 
said  13  times  17  means  10  times  10  plus  10  times  7,  plus  10 
times  3  and  3  times  7 "^ 

While  remaining  at  the  forge  he  received  no  instruction  in 
arithmetic  beyond  desultory  scraps  of  information  derived 
from  persons  who  came  to  test  his  powers,  and  who  often  in 
doing  so  gave  him  new  ideas  and  encouraged  the  further 
development  of  his  peculiar  faculty,-  until  he  obtained  a  mas- 
tery of  figures  that  appeared  almost  incredible.  '<  By  degrees 
I  got  on  until  the  multiple  arrived  at  thousands.  Then  .  . 
.  .  it  was  explained  to  me  that  10  hundreds  meant  1000. 
Numeration  beyond  that  point  is  very  simple  in  its  features  ; 
1000  rapidly  gets  up  to  10,000  and  20,000,  as  it  is  simply  10 
or  20  rex>eated  over  again,  with  thousands  at  the  end,  instead 
of  nothing.  So  by  degrees  I  became  familiar  with  the  numer- 
ation table,  up  to  a  million.  From  two  places  of  figures  I 
got  to  three  places ;  then  to  four  places  of  figures,  which 
took  me  up  of  course  to  tens  of  millions ;  then  I  ventured  to 
five  and  six  places  of  figures,  which  I  could  eventually  treat 
with  great  facility,  and  as  already  mentioned,  on  one  occasion 
I  went  through  the  task  of  multiplying  12  places  of  figures 
by  12  figures,  but  it  was  a  great  and  distressing  effort."^ 

Before  long  he  was  taken  about  the  country  by  his  father 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibition.  This  was  so  profitable  for  the 
father  that  the  boy's  education  was  entirely  neglected.  Even 
at  the  age  of  ten  he  was  just  learning  to  write ;  figures  he 
could  not  make.  Some  of  the  questions  he  had  answered 
were  the  following :  ''Suppose  a  cistern  capable  of  contain- 
ing 170  gallons,  to  receive  from  one  cock  54  gaUons,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  lose  by  leakage  30  gallons  in  one  minute ; 
in  what  time  will  the  said  cistern  be  fuUf  "  ''How  many 
drops  are  there  in  a  pipe  of  wine,  supposing  each  cubic  inch 
to  contain  4685  drops,  each  gallon  231  inches  and  126  gallons 

>  ProceediDgs  Civ.  Eng.,  XV,  p.  258. 
*  ProceedingB  Civ.  Eng.,  XY,  p.  259. 
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in  a  pipef  "  **  In  the  cube  of  36,  how  many  times  15228  f  "  ^ 
Among  others  the  famons  Herschel  came  in  1817  to  see  the 
**  Calculating  Boy.'' 

Shortly  afterward  he  was  sent  to  school  for  a  while.  Later 
he  was  privately  instmcted,  and  then  attended  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  obtaining  the  mathematical  prize  in  1822. 
Later  he  entered  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  then  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Listitution  of  Civil  Engineers.  He  was 
engaged  in  severskl  engineering  works  of  importance ;  he  is 
also  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  London  telegraphic 
system.  His  greatest  work  was  the  constniction  of  the  Vic- 
toria (London)  Docks.  Bidder  was  engaged  in  most  of  the 
great  railway  contests  in  Parliament,  and  was  accounted 
''  the  best  witness  that  ever  entered  a  committee  room.^'  He 
was  a  prominent  member.  Vice  President,  then  President  of 
the  Listitution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Li  his  later  years  there 
was  no  appreciable  diminution  in  Bidder's  powers  of  retain- 
ing statistics  in  his  memory  and  of  rapidly  dealing  with 
figures.  Two  days  before  his  death  the  query  was  suggested 
that  taking  the  velocity  of  light  at  190,000  miles  per  second^ 
and  the  wave  length  of  the  red  rays  at  36,918  to  an  inch,  how 
many  of  its  waves  must  strike  the  eye  in  one  second.  His 
friend,  producing  a  i>encil,  was  about  to  calculate  the  result, 
when  Mr.  Bidder  said,  <^  You  need  not  work  it;  the  number 
of  vibrations  will  be  444,433,651,200,000.'" 

The  fact  that  Bidder  became  a  highly  educated  man,  and 
one  of  the  leading  engineers  of  his  time;  that  his  powers 
increased  rather  than  diminished  with  age ;  and  above  all, 
that  he  has  given  a  dear  and  trustworthy  account  of  how  he 
obtained  and  exercised  his  talent,  renders  his  testimony  of  the 
highest  worth,  and  provides  the  solution  of  many  of  the  dark 
problems  met  with  in  the  cases  of  Dase,  Colbum,  and  others. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  fill  out  just  what  is  lacking  in  each  case  ^ 
Dase  never  gave  a  good  account  of  the  way  in  which  he 
worked ;  Colbum  could  not  till  later  explain  his  methods, 
and  then  only  in  the  clumsy  way  to  be  ex];)ected  from  a  young 
man  of  little  education  ;  finally,  just  the  part  we  cannot  un- 
derstand in  Buxton  is  here  explained  in  full. 

>  FhOoB.  Mag.  XLVU,  p.  316. 

'  ProoeedingB  Civ.  Eng.,  LYII,  809. 
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In  1814  a  witness  to  his  powers  states  that  he  displayed 
great  facility  in  the  mental  handling  of  numbers^  multiplying 
readily  and  correctly  two  figures  by  two,  but  failing  in 
attempting  numbers  of  three  figures.  This  same  witness  was 
present  at  an  examination  of  the  boy  in  1816  by  several  Gam- 
bridge  men.  The  first  question  was  a  sum  in  simple  addition, 
two  rows  with  twelve  figures  in  each  row ;  the  boy  gave  tibe 
correct  answer  immediately.  After  more  than  an  hour  t^ie 
question  was  asked,  ^<  Do  you  remember  the  sum  in  addition 
I  gave  you!  "  He  repeated  the  twenty-four  figures  with  only 
one  or  two  mistakes.  At  this  time  he  could  not  explain  the 
processes  by  which  he  worked  out  long  and  intricate  sums. 
''  It  is  evident  that  in  the  course  of  two  years  his  powers  of 
memory  and  calculation  must  have  been  gradually  devel- 
oped.''* 

This  development  seems  to  have  been  steady.  The  follow- 
ing series  shows  the  increasing  rapidity  with  which  the 
answers  came : 

1816  (10  years  of  age).  What  is  the  interest  of  £4,444 
for  4,444  days,  at  ^%  i>er  annumf  Ans.  in  2  min.,  £2,434, 
16«.  6id. 

1817  (10  years  of  age).  How  long  would  a  cistern  1  mile 
€ube  be  filling,  if  receiving  from  a  river  120  gallons  i>er  min- 
ute without  intermissionf  Ans.  in  2  minutes — ^years  14,300, 
days  285,  hours  12,  minutes  46. 

1818  (11  years  of  age).  Divide  468,592,413,563  by  9,076. 
Ans.  within  1  min.,  51,629,838. 

1818  (12  yeai*s  of  age).  If  the  pendulum  of  a  clock 
vibrates  the  distance  of  9f  inches  in  a  second  of  time,  how 
many  inches  will  it  vibrate  in  7  years,  14  days,  2  hours,  1 
minute,  56  seconds,  each  year  being  365  days,  5  hours,  48 
minutes*  55  secondsf  Ans.  in  less  than  a  minute,  2,165,- 
625,7441  inches. 

1819  (13  years  of  age).  To  find  a  number  whose  cube  less 
19  multiplied  by  its  cube  shall  be  equal  to  the  cube  of  6. 
Ans.  instantly,  3.^ 

Sir  Wm.  Herschel  put  the  following  question  to  the  boy : 

^  Spectotor,  1879,  LII,  p.  47. 
'  SpecUtor,  1879,  LII,  p.  111. 
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Ught  travels  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  8  minutes,  and  the 
sun  being  98,000,000  miles  ofi,  if  light  would  take  6  years 
and  4  months  traveling  at  the  same  rate  from  the  nearest 
fixed  star,  how  far  is  that  star  from  the  earth,  reckoning  365 
days  and  6  hours  to  each  year,  and  28  days  to  each  monthf 
Ans.,  40,633,740,000,000  miles. ^ 

Curious  enough  is  the  fact  that  Bidder  and  Golbum  met  in 
Derbyshire,  and  underwent  a  comparative  examination,  the 
result  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  to  the  total  defeat  of 
€olbum.  2 

Prof.  Elliot,  of  Liverpool,  who  knew  Bidder  from  the  time 
they  were  fellow-students  in  Edinburgh,  says  he  was  a  man 
of  first-rate  business  ability  and  of  rapid  and  clear  insight 
into  what  would  pay,  especially  in  railway  matters.  As  a 
proof  of  this  statement  we  can  accept  the  fact  that  Bidder 
became  a  wealthy  man. 

The  Bidder  family  seem  to  have  been  distinguished  for 
mental  traits  resembling  George  Bidder's  in  some  part  or 
another.  Bidder  was  noted  for  his  great  mathematical  ability 
and  his  great  memory.  One  of  his  brothers  was  an  excellent 
mathematician  and  an  actuary  of  the  Boyal  Exchange  Life 
Assurance  Office.^  Bev.  Thomas  Threlkeld,  an  elder  brother, 
was  a  Unitarian  minister.  He  was  not  remarkable  as  an  arith- 
metician, but  he  possessed  the  Bidder  memory  and  showed 
the  Bidder  inclination  for  figures,  but  lacked  the  power  of 
rapid  calculation.  He  could  quote  almost  any  text  in  the 
Bible,  and  give  chapter  and  verse.^  He  had  long  collected 
all  the  dates  he  could,  not  only  of  historical  i>ersons,  but  of 
everybody ;  to  know  when  a  person  was  bom  or  married  was 
a  source  of  gratification  to  him.  ^ 

One  of  QeoTge  Bidder's  nephews  at  an  early  age  possessed 
remarkable  mechanical  ingenuity. 

Most  interesting  of  all  is  the  partial  transmission  of  his 
I>eculiar  faculties  to  his  son,  (George  Bidder,  Q.  C,  and 
through  him  to  two  grandchUclren.    The  second  son  was  a 

'  Spectator,  1879,  LII,  p.  112. 
'  Spectator,  1879,  LII,  p.  112. 
'  Spectator,  1878,  LI,  p.  1035. 

*  Spectator,  1878,  LI,  p.  1635. 

*  Brlerly'8  Journal,  Jan.  25, 1879,  quoted  in  the  Spectator,  1879,  LII 
p.  143. 
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first-dass  man  in  classics  at  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  his  col- 
lege. The  elder  Bidder,  however,  possessed  the  i)ecnliar 
faculties  of  the  family  is  such  proportions  that  he  far 
exceeded  the  others  in  calculating  powers. 

George  Bidder,  Q.  G. — ^Bidder's  calculating  faculty  was 
transmitted  to  his  eldest  son.  It  has  caused  some  confusion 
that  he  bore  the  same  name  as  his  father.  Some  writers  have 
lately  referred  to  the  father  as  G.  P.  Bidder,  but  since  he  was 
always  known  as  Qeo.  Bidder,  the  only  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  distinguish  the  son  by  adding  his  title. 

George  Bidder,  Q.  C,  distinguished  himself  at  Cambridge 
in  mathematics,  being  seventh  wrangler  of  his  year.  He  is 
now  a  thriving  barrister  and  Queen's  Counsel. 

He  possesses  a  remarkable  visual  memory.  He  always 
sees  mental  pictures  of  figures  and  geometrical  diagrams. 
'^  If  I  perform  a  sum  mentally  ifc  always  proceeds  in  a  visible 
form  in  my  mind ;  indeed,  I  can  conceive  no  other  way  pos- 
sible of  doing  mental  arithmetic."^ 

He  considers  the  sx>ecial  aids  to  mental  calculation  to  be  a 
powerful  memory  of  a  i>eculiar  cast,  in  which  figures  seem  to 
stereotype  themselves  without  an  effort,  and  an  almost  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  of  operation.  The  former  he  possessed  in 
a  high  degree ;  the  latter  was  no  doubt  congenital,  but  was 
developed  by  incessant  practice  and  by.  the  confidence  thereby 
acquired. 

Bidder  says :  ' '  I  myself  can  perform  pretty  extensive  arith- 
metical operations  mentally,  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  approach 
even  distantly  to  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  with  which  my 
father  worked.  I  have  occasionally  multiplied  15  figures  by 
15  [figures]  in  my  head,  but  it  takes  me  a  long  time  and  I  am 
liable  to  occasional  errors."  Just  before  writing  this  he  tried 
the  following  to  see  if  he  could  still  do  it : 

378,201,969,513,825 
199,631,057,265,413 

**  I  got  in  my  head  the  answer  75,576,299,427,512,146,197,- 
£97,834,725,  in  which  I  think  you  will  find  four  figures  out 
of  the  29  are  wrong."" 

*  Spectator,  1878,  LI,  p.  1634. 
'  Spectator,  1878,  LI,  p.  1635. 
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We  have  no  account  from  George  Bidder,  Q.  C,  to  show 
whether  he  performs  the  operations  rapidly  or  not. 

The  daughters  of  Mr.  Bidder,  Q.  C. ,  show  more  than  the 
ayerage  but  not  extraordinary  powers  of  doing  mental  arith- 
metic. To  test  their  calculating  powers  Prof.  Elliot  in  1877 
asked  them,  ''At  what  point  in  the  scale  do  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  and  the  centigrade  show  the  same  number  at  the 
same  temi>eraturef  "  The  nature  of  the  two  scales  had  to  be 
explained,  but  after  that  they  were  left  to  their  own  resources. 
The  next  morning  one  of  the  younger  ones  (about  ten  years 
old)  said  it  was  at  40  degrees  below  zero.  This  is  the  correct 
answer ;  she  had  worked  it  out  in  bed.^ 

Another  granddaughter  shows  great  visual  memory.  On 
one  occasion  she  remarked,  ''When  I  hear  anything  remark- 
able read  or  said  to  me,  I  think  I  see  it  in  print." 

Saffobd.^ — ^Truman  Henry  Safiord  was  bom  at  Boyalton, 
Yt.,^  in  1836.  Even  in  his  earlier  years  his  parents  had 
amused  themselves  with  his  power  of  calculating.  When  six 
years  of  age  he  told  his  mother  that  if  he  knew  how  many 
rods  it  was  round  his  father's  lai^  meadow  he  could  tell  the 
measure  in  barley-corns ;  on  hearing  that  it  was  1040  rods, 
he  gave,  after  a  few  minutes  the  answer,  617,760,  which  he 
had  reckoned  out  in  his  head.  Before  his  eighth  year  he  had 
gone  to  the  extent  of  Golbum's  powers.  His  abilities  were 
won  by  means  of  study,  and  it  was  observed  that  he  improved 
rapidly  by  practice  and  lost  by  neglect. 

In  1846,  Dr.  Dewey  wrote  of  him,  "He  is  a  regular 
reasoner  on  correct  and  established  princibles,  taking  the 
easiest  and  most  direct  course.  As  he  had  Hutton's  Mathe- 
matics, and  wanted  some  logarithms,  his  father  told  me  he 
computed  the  logarithms  from  1  to  60  by  the  formula  given 


*  Spectator,  1878,  LI,  p.  1634. 

*  BlbUography:  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  y. 
Safford;  Chamber's  Edinburgh  Journal,  Jnly-Dec.  1847,  Yol.  Vlll,  p, 
366,  article  ^^  Traman  Henry  Safford,'^  (wis  is  founded  on  an  article  In 
the  ''  Christian  Alliance  and  FamUy  Visitor,"  of  Boston) ;  Littell's 
living  Affe,  XVI,  p.  82,  has  copied  the  article  from  Chamber's  Journal; 
Leisure  Hour,  I,  p.  540,  contains  an  abstract  of  the  same  article. 

*  It  is  a  curious  tact  that  Safford  was  bom  within  40  miles  of  Col- 
bum's  birthplace,  and  16  of  Norwich. 
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by  Hutton,  which  were  afterwards  found  to  be  the  same  in  » 
table  of  logarithms  for  the  same  number  of  decimals."^ 

In  his  return  from  a  little  tour,  in  which  he  had  been  intro- 
duced to  various  scientific  men,  he  set  about  constructing  an 
almanac  which  was  put  to  press  when  the  author  was  just  9^ 
years  old.  In  the  following  year  he  calculated  four  different 
almanac  calendars.  While  getting  up  the  Cincinnati  one  he 
originated  a  new  rule  for  getting  moon- risings  and  settings, 
accompanied  by  a  table  which  saves  full  one-fourth  of  the 
work  in  casting  moon- risings.  This  rule  and  the  manuscript 
almanacs  are  preserved  in  the  Harvard  library,  as  are  also 
his  new  rules  for  calculating  eclipses.  At  ten  years  of  age 
he  was  carefully  examined  by  Bev.  H.  W.  Adams,  with  ques- 
tions prepared  beforehand.  Adams  says:  ^'I  had  only  to 
read  the  sum  to  him  once.  .  .  .  Let  this  fact  be  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  some  of  the  long  and  blind  sums  I 
shall  hereafter  name,  and  see  if  it  does  not  show  his  amazing 
power  of  conception  and  comprehension."'  The  questions 
given  him  became  continually  harder.  ''What  number  is 
that  which,  being  divided  by  the  product  of  its  digits,  the 
quotient  is  3 ;  and  if  18  be  added  the  digits  will  be  invertedf 
He  flew  out  of  his  chair,  whirled  around,  rolled  up  his  eyes 
and  said  in  about  a  minute,  24."  ''What  is  the  entire  sur- 
face of  a  regular  pyramid  whose  slant  height  is  17  feet  and 
the  base  a  i>entagon,  of  which  each  side  is  33.5  feetf  In 
about  two  minutes  after  amplifying  round  the  room,  as  his 
custom  is,  he  replied  3354.5558.  ^How  did  you  do  it,'  said 
I.  He  answered :  Multiply  33.5  by  5  and  that  product  by 
8.5  and  add  this  product  to  the  product  obtained  by  squaring 
33.5,  and  multiplying  the  square  by  the  tabular  area  taken 
from  the  table  corresponding  to  a  i>entagon. ' ' 

''Multiply  in  your  head  365,365,365,365,365  by  365,365,- 
365,365,365,365.  He  flew  around  tiie  room  like  a  top,  pulled 
his  pantaloons  over  the  top  of  his  boots,  bit  his  hand,  rolled 
his  eyes  in  their  sockets,  sometimes  smiling  and  talking,  and 
then  seeming  to  be  in  agony,  until,  in  not  more  than  one 
minute,   said    he,   133,491,850,208,566,926,016,658,299,941,- 

^  Chamber's  Journal,  YIII,  p.  366. 
'  Chamber's  Jonmal,  VIIX,  p.  266. 
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K3,225 !     ...    he  began  to  multiply  at  the  left  hand  and 
to  bring  out  the  answer  from  left  to  right.  "^ 

In  the  nnmber  of  fignres  this  exceeds  Bidder's  longest  mul- 
tiplication, but  the  repetition  of  the  same  figures  renders  it 
easier. 

Safiord  had  not  a  one-sided  mind;  '' chemistry ,  botany, 
philosophy,  geography  and  history  are  his  sport."  ''His 
memory  too  is  very  retentive.  He  has  pored  over  Gregory's 
Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  so  much  that  I  seriously 
doubt  whether  there  can  be  a  question  asked  him  drawn  from 
either  of  those  immense  volumes  that  he  will  not  answer  in- 
stantly." This  reminds  one  of  the  story  of  Ampere  and  the 
encyclopedia.^ 

On  an  invitation  of  the  Harvard  University  his  father 
removed  to  Cambridge  and  Safford  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  Principal  Everett  and  Professor  Peirce.  At  the 
age  of  14  he  calculated  the  elliptic  elements  of  the  first  comet 
of  1849.  After  graduating  from  Harvard  in  1854,  he  si>ent 
several  years  there  in  the  observatory.  Since  this  time  he 
has  made  many  important  astronomical  calculations  and  dis- 
coveries, and  numerous  contributions  to  the  astronomical 
journals.  He  is  at  present  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Wil- 
liams Ck>llege. 

In  regard  to  the  divisors  of  large  numbers,  Safford  seemed 
to  possess  the  power  of  recognizing  in  a  few  moments  what 
numbers  were  likely  to  divide  any  given  large  number,  and 
then  of  testing  the  natter  by  actual  division  with  great 
rapidity.' 

MiBCELLANEOUB. — A  boy  from  St.  Poelten  was  exhibited 
by  Gkdl  in  Vienna.  He  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  and  had 
received  no  more  instruction  at  school  than  his  companions. 
At  nine  years  of  age,  when  they  gave  him  three  numbers 
each  expressed  by  ten  or  twelve  figures,  asking  him  to  add 
them,  then  to  subtract  them  two  by  two,  to  multiply  and  then 


1  Chamber^B  Joomal,  Yin,  p.  266. 

'  See  Arago's  Eulogy  on  Ampere,  translated  in  the  Smithsonian  Be- 
port,  1872. 
*  Belgrayia,  XXKVni,  p.  466. 
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divide  them  by  numbers  containing  three  figares,  he  would 
give  one  look  at  the  nnmbers  and  announce  the  result  before 
it  could  be  obtained  by  others  on  paper.^ 

Gall  says  that  an  advocate  came  to  him  to  complain  that 
his  son,  aged  five  years,  was  occupied  exclusively  with  num- 
bers and  calculations,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  fix  his 
attention  on  anything  else.' 

Devaux,  a  boy  of  seven  years,  had  a  passion  for  going  to 
all  the  fairs,  and  waiting  for  the  traders  at  the  moment  when 
they  had  closed  their  accounts ;  when  they  made  mistakes  in 
their  calculations,  it  was  his  greatest  pleasure  to  discover  the 
error.* 

Mr.  Van  E.  of  Utica,  U.  S.  A.,  at  the  age  of  six  years  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  singular  facility  for  calculating  in  his 
head ;  at  eight  he  entirely  lost  this  faculty,  and  after  that 
time  he  could  calculate  neither  better  nor  faster  than  any 
other  i>erson.  He  did  not  retain  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  performed  his  calculations  in  childhood.^ 

The  daughter  of  Lord  Mansfield,  seen  by  Spurzheim  at 
London,  when  she  was  13  years  old,  almost  equaled  Golbum ; 
she  extracted  with  great  facility  the  square  and  cube  root  of 
numbers  of  nine  places.'^ 

Prof.  Elliot  tells  of  a  half  idiot  who  was  remarkable  in 
his  own  county  district  for  his  powers  of  calculation.  He 
got  him  to  put  down  his  operations  in  a  -few  cases  on  pai>er ; 
his  modes  of  abbreviation  were  ingenious.* 

Huber  tells  of  a  blind  Swiss  who  solved  the  most  difficult 
arithmetical  problems,  and  who  was  able  to  repeat  in  either 
way  a  line  of  150  figures  after  hearing  them  only  once.^ 

n. 

The  duty  of  a  psychological  analysis  of  the  powers  of  arith- 
metical prodigies  would  be  to  determine  the  processes  of 


1  Huber;  Das  QedftchtnlsB,  Mtinchen,  1878,  p.  4S. 

*  Gall,  Fonctlong  of  the  Brain,  Organology,  xVUI. 

*  Gall,  loc.  cit. 

*  Gall,  loc.  cit. 

*  Medical  and  Philosophical  Jonmal  and  Seview,  New  ^ork,  1811, 

p.  aa. 

*  Gall.  loc.  cit. 

'  Spectator,  1878,  LI,  p.  1634. 
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which  such  powers  consist  and  to  establish  a  series  of  grada- 
tions from  the  normal  to  the  abnormal.  It  lies,  however, 
ontside  of  our  present  task  to  investigate  the  fundamental 
arithmetical  processes,  though  just  these  cases  seem  to  ofier 
a  means  of  clearing  np  some  of  the  obscurity ;  we  shall  not 
go  beyond  facts  such  as,  accuracy  of  memory,  arithmetical 
association,  etc.,  which  for  our  purposes  can  be  regarded  as 
not  requiring  further  analysis. 

Speaking  of  the  ability  to  reckon  rapidly.  Gauss  remarks : 
<'  Two  things  must  be  distinguished  here,  a  powerful  memory 
for  figures  and  a  real  ability  for  calculation.  These  are  really 
two  qualities  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  which  can 
be  united  but  are  not  always  so."^  Bidder's  opinion  was 
''that  mental  calculation  depends  on  two  faculties  of  the 
mind  in  simultaneous  operation — computing  and  registering 
the  result."^  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  other  important 
facts  in  the  psychology  of  the  ready  reckoners;  we  shall 
accordingly  consider  them  in  respect  to  memory,  arithmetical 
association,  inclination  to  mathematics,  precocity  and  imag- 
ination. 

M£MOBY.  Perhaps  aside  from  precocity  the  most  remark- 
able fact  in  regard  to  ready  reckoners  is  their  power  to  do 
long  calculations  wholly  in  the  mind  without  making  a  mis- 
^e;  next  to  this  would  be  placed  the  wonderful  rapidity 
which  some  of  them  have  shown. 

Accuracy  of  Memory. — The  i>erformance  of  long  calcula- 
tions in  the  mind  depends  above  all  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
memory  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  For  longer  i>eriods 
of  time  there  seems  considerable  variation  among  the  several 
calculators,  and  indeed  this  power  is  not  an  absolute 
necessity. 

Buxton  had  i>erhaps  the  most  accurate  memory  of  all. 
For  example,  he  gave  from  memory  an  account  of  all  the  ale 
or  strong  beer  that  he  had  on  free  cost  since  he  was  12  years 
of    age ;  this  list  included  57   different  persons   and  2130 


>  Brief  wechsel  zwischen  Gauss  und  Schumacher,  Y,  300. 
•  Proceedings,  av.  Eng.,  XV,  262. 
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glasses.  '^  He  will  leave  a  long  question  half  wrought  and 
at  the  end  of  several  months  resume  it,  beginning  where  he 
left  ofi,  and  proceeding  regularly  till  it  is  completed."* 
Buxton  was  very  slow  and  clumsy,  but  extremely  accurate  in 
his  calculations,  a  fact  which  shows  that  his  powers  dei>ended 
on  an  accurate  memory. 

Much  the  same  is  related  of  Fuller.  '^  Though  interrupted 
In  the  progress  of  his  calculation  and  engaged  in  discourse 
upon  any  other  subject,  his  operations  were  not  thereby  in 
the  least  deranged  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  begin 
again,  but  he  would  go  on  from  where  he  had  left  ofi,  and 
could  give  any  or  all  of  the  stages  through  which  the  calcula- 
tion had  passed."  3 

Of  Dase  it  is  related  that,  ^^  after  spending  half  an  hour  on 
fresh  questions,  if  asked  to  repeat  the  figures  he  began  with, 
and  what  he  had  done  with  them,  he  would  go  over  the  whole 
correctly."*  Half  an  hour  after  using  the  two  numbers  men- 
tioned on  p.  45,  it  was  asked  if  he  remembered  them.  '^  He 
instantly  repeated  the  two  numbers  together  (as  a  number 
containing  25  figures)  forwards  and  backwards ;  9  quadrillion, 
351  thousand,  738  billions,  etc."^ 

Of  Golbum  we  have  no.  account  that  represents  him  as 
having  a  good  memory  for  a  long  time,  yet  he,  as  well  as  all 
the  others,  must  have  possessed  extensive  multiplication 
tables  stored  up  indelibly  in  their  minds.  This  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  what  we  ordinarily  call  accuracy  of  memory, 
by  which  we  mean  that  a  thing  or  a  number  once  seen  is 
always  retained.  We  may,  however,  extend  the  term  and 
si>eak  of  acquired  accuracy,  where  the  retention  results  from 
a  proper  impression  on  the  mind  by  means  of  association  and 
repetition.  Bidder,  and  probably  several  of  the  others,  pos- 
sessed wonderful  memories,  especially  for  figures ;  the  acqui- 
sition of  such  a  memory  was  due  to  their  peculiar  training, 

1  Gent.  Mai?.  XXIII,  557. 
«  Gent.  Mag.  XXIV,  251. 

•  Columbian  Centioel,  Dec.  29, 1790,  No.  31  of  Vol.  XIV. 

*  I.itteU'8  Living  Age,  LIV,  1857,  p.  62. 

^  Brlefwechsel  zw.  Gauss  ilnd  Schumacher,  V.  302.  The  notation 
follows  the  continental  system ;  in  English  it  would  be  9  octillions,  351 
septillions,  738  sextllllons,  etc. 
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and,  we  8usx)6ct,  to  a  lack  of  the  ordinary  mind-kilUng 
processes  found  in  our  schools.  Bidder  says:  '^  As  regards 
memory  I  had  in  boyhood,  at  school  and  at  ^college  many 
opportunities  of  comparing  my  powers  of  memory  with  those 
of  others,  and  I  am  convinced  that  I  do  not  possess  that 
faculty  in  a  remarkable  degree.^  K,  however,  I  have  not  any 
extraordinary  amount  of  memory  I  admit  that  my  mind  has 
received  a  degree  of  cultivation  in  dealing  with  figures  in  a 
particular  manner  which  has  induced  in  it  a  i)eculiar  power ; 
I  repeat,  however,  that  this  power  is,  I  believe,  capable  of 
being  attained  by  any  one  disposed  to  devote  to  it  the  neces- 
sary time  and  attention."^ 

Although  an  accurate  memory  for  a  long  time  may  not  be 
possessed  by  every  rapid  calculator,  he  must  be  able  to  retain 
before  the  mind  with  absolute  accuracy  the  results  of  the 
various  processes  performed  till  he  has  finished  the  problem. 
This  we  can  pre-suppose  in  the  case  of  every  one  of  the  arith- 
metical prodigies,  and  indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  the  one 
t)iing  in  which  Buxton  was  superior  to  ordinary  mortals. 

One  secret  of  such  an  accurate  memory  while  performing  a 
calculation^  lies  in  relieving  it  of  unnecessary  burdens.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  ready-reckoners  often  divided  a  mul- 
tiplier into  two  factors  and  multiplied  first  by  one  and  then 
the  other;  e.  jr.,  432  X  56  would  be  432  X  8=3456;  432  and 
8  can  be  now  forgotten  and  3456  X  7=24192 ;  whereas  in  the 
ordinary  way  432  X  6=2592,  must  be  held  in  memory,  while 
432  X  50=21600  is  performed,  in  order  that  the  partial 
products  may  be  added  together. 

There  are  other  means  used  to  lighten  the  work  of  the 
memory.  Every  one  of  those  about  whom  we  know  anything 
in  this  respect  gave  his  answers  and  probably  did  his  work 
from  left  to  right.''  Colburn's  explanation  shows  how  he 
began  with  the  highest  denominations :  ^'the  large  numbers 
found  first  are  easily  retained  because  consisting  of  so  many 
ciphers."* 

*  Proceedings,  Civ.  Eng.  XV,  253. 
«  Proceedings,  Civ.  Eng.  XV,  253. 
'  Memoirs,  p.  191. 
^  See  Memoirs,  p.  189, 190. 
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Bidder  explains  why  beginning  at  the  left  is  easier  and 
necessary.  **I  conld  neither  remember  the  figures  [in  the 
ordinary  way  of  multiplying],  nor  could  I,  unless  by  a  great 
effort,  on  a  particular  occasion,  recollect  a  series  of  lines  of 
figures ;  but  in  mental  arithmetic  you  begin  at  the  left  hand 
extremity,  and  you  conclude  at  the  unit,  allowing  only  one 
fact  to  be  impressed  on  the  mind  at  a  time.  You  modify  that 
fact  every  instant  as  the  process  goes  on ;  but  still  the  object 
is  to  have  one  fact  and  one  fact  only,  stored  away  at  one 
time.''^  In  doing  the  example  373  X  279,  '*I  multiply  200 
in  300=60,000 ;  then  multiplying  200  into  70,  gives  14,000. 
I  then  add  them  together,  and  obliterating  the  previous  figures 
from  my  mind,  carry  forward  74,600,"  etc. 

''For  instance,  multiplying  173  X*397,  the  following  pro- 
cess is  performed  mentally : 

100  X  397=39,700 

70  X  300=21,000=60,700 

70  X     90        .      =  6,300=67,000 

70X       7        .                .     =  490=67,490 

3  X  300        .                .  .  =      900=68,390 

3  X     90        .                .  .             .   =      270=68,660 

3X7.               .  .             .             .  =        21=68,681. 

The  last  result  in  each  ox>eration  being  alone  registered  by 
the  memory,  all  the  previous  results  being  consecutively 
obliterated  until  a  total  product  is  obtained.''* 

In  trying  to  follow  the  method  used  by  these  men  we  are 
hampered  by  our  inability  to  keep  the  hundreds,  thousands^ 
etc.,  in  their  proper  places.  When  a  person  asks  you  sud- 
denly how  many  figures  in  a  million,  can  you  answer  him 
instantly?  In  his  instruction  for  a  ready  computer  De  Mor- 
gan gives  the  following  rule  :  *  *  In  numeration  learn  to  connect 
each  primary  decimal  number,  10 ;  100 ;  1000,  etc.,  not  with  the 
place  in  which  the  unit  falls,  but  with  the  number  of  ciphers 
following.  Call  ten  a  one-cipher  number ;  a  hundred  a  two- 
cipher  number;  a  million  a  six-cipher,  and  so  on.'" 

Various  other  little  helps  were  used.  Bidder  reveals  some 
of  them :  e.  jr.,  '<  in  questions  involving  division  of  time,  dis- 
tances, weight,  money,  etc.,  it  is  convenient  to  bear  in  mind 

>  Proceedings,  Civ.  Eng.  XV,  260. 

•  ProceedlDgB,  Civ.  Eng.  XV,  260. 

*  De  Morgan,  Elements  of  Arithmetic,  London,  1857,  p.  161. 
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the  number  of  seconds  in  a  year,  inches  or  barley-corns  in  a 
mile,  ounces  and  pounds  in  a  cwt.  and  ton,  pence  and  far- 
things in  a  pound  sterling,  etc.  .  .  .  These  were  always 
ready  for  use  when  they  could  be  applied  with  advantage. 
.  .  .  Suppose  it  is  required  to  find  the  number  of  barley- 
ooms  in  587  miles,  the  ordinary  process,  viz.:  1,760  X  587 
X  3  X  12  X  3  =  111,576,960,  when  worked  out,  requires  56 
figures ;  while,  mentally,  I  should  multiply  190,080,  the  num- 
ber of  barley-corns  in  a  mile,  by  587."^  When  we  consider 
that  certain  stock  questions  continually  recur  among  those 
answered  by  the  prodigies,  the  assistance  of  such  facts  is 
Apparent.  Safiord  always  remembered  the  divisors  of  any 
number  he  had  examined.' 

Extraordinary  as  their  powers  were  these  men  are  not  the 
only  ones  distinguished  for  remembering  numbers.  After  a 
whole  day's  public  sale,  Hortensius  could  tell  from  memory 
aH  the  things  sold  and  their  prices.  Niebuhr  could  dictate  a 
whole  column  of  statistics  from  memory.'  It  is  related  that 
Alex.  Owin  at  8  years  of  age  knew  the  logarithms  of  all  num- 
bers from  1  to  1000.  He  could  repeat  them  in  regular  order 
or  otherwise.* 

Of  Dirichlet  it  is  said  that  he  possessed  an  '^extraordinary 
power  of  memory,  by  means  of  which  he  had  at  every 
moment  completely  before  him  what  he  had  previously 
thought  and  worked  out. '  "^ 

£uler  had  a  prodigious  memory  for  everything ;  this  gave 
him  the  power  of  x>erforming  long  mathematical  operations 
in  his  head.  While  instructing  his  children,  the  extraction 
of  roots  obliged  him  to  give  them  numbers  which  were 
squares;  these  he  reckoned  out  in  his  head.  Troubled  by 
insomnia,  one  night  he  calculated  the  first  six  powers  of  all 


»  Proc.  Civ.  Eng.,  XV,  266. 

*  Belgravia,  XXXVIII,  466. 

'  Lieber,  Reminiscences  of  Niebnhr,  Phila.  1835,  p.  46 ;  also,  Lieber*s 
liiseellaneous  Writings,  Phila.  1881, 1,  74. 

*  Belgravia,  XXXVIII,  462. 

*  Kuiomer,  Gedftchtnissrede  aof  Gostav  Peter  Lejeune-Diriehlet, 
Sepnratabdr.  aus  dem  Abhandl.  d.  KstL  Akad.  d.  Wlss.  zu  Berlin,  1860, 
p.  34. 
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the  numbers  under  20,  and  recited  them  severskl  days  after- 
wards. * 

There  is  on  record  the  case  of  Daniel  McCartney,  bom 
1817,  near  Mt.  Pleasant,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Penn.,  as  late 
as  1871  living  in  Salem,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  who  was  ex- 
amined in  1870  by  W.  D.  Henkle,  State  Commissioner  of 
Public  Schools  in  Ohio.  The  man  showed  a  remarkable 
memory.  Among  other  questions  put  to  him  were  the  fol- 
lowing which  indicate  a  power  not  so  great  as  Buxton's  but 
yet  remarkable :  ''  Ques. — ^What  is  123  times  456t  Ans.  (35 
seconds),  56,088.  Multiply  456  by  100 ;  then  23  by  400 ; 
then  add ;  multiply  23  by  56  and  add.  Ques.— What  is  3756 
times  182t  Ans.  (4}  minutes.  He  became  confused),  683,- 
592.  Ques.— What  is  the  sum  of  26,  67,  43,  38,  54,  62,  87, 
65,  53,  44,  77,  33,  84,  56  and  14t  (One  minute  occupied  in 
calling  the  numbers.)    Ans.  (Instantly)  803."' 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  case  of  Wallis,  the  mathema- 
tician. In  a  letter  to  Thomas  Smith  of  Madalene  College, 
Wallis  tells  his  own  story : 

''  December  22d,  1669. — In  a  dark  night,  in  bed,  without 
pen,  ink  or  pax>er  or  anything  equivalent,  I  did  by  memory 
extract  the  square  root  of  30000,00000,00000,00000,00000,- 
00000,00000,00000,  which  I  found  to  be  1,77205,08075,68077,- 
29353,  /er^,  and  did  the  next  day  commit  it  to  writing." 

**  February  18th,  1670. — Joannes  Georgius  Pelshower 
(Begimontanus  Borussus)  giving  me  a  visit,  and  desiring  an 
example  of  the  like,  I  did  that  night  propose  to  myself  in  the 
dark  without  help  to  my  memory  a  number  in  53  places : 
2468135791011121411131516182017192122242628302325272931 
of  which  I  extracted  the  square  root  in  27  places :  15710301- 
6871482805817152171  proximh;  which  numbers  I  did  not 
commit  to  paper  till  he  gave  me  another  visit,  March  follow- 
ing, when  I  did  from  memory  dictate  them  to  him. 

Yours,  etc.,  JOHN  WALLIS. "» 

*  Enleri  commentationes  arithmetlcae  collectae,  Petropoli,  1849; 
tomuB  I,  £loge  de  L.  Eoler  par  N.  Fuss,  p.  XLIX ;  see  also  Condor- 
cet^B  eulogy  of  Euler. 

'  Bemarkable  Oases  of  Memory,  in  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Phil- 
osophy, 1871,  Vol.  V,  p.  16. 

'  A  copy  of  this  letter  is  to  be  found  in  the  Spectator,  1879,  Yol.  UI, 
p.  11. 
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We  have  here  selected  a  series  beginning  with  Hortensins 
and  Niebnhr,  who  simply  remembered  nnmbers,  and  proceed- 
ing to  men  who  used  their  memories  in  calculating  with  as 
much  success  as  Buxton.  None  of  these  men  could  well  be 
placed  among  the  arithmetical  prodigies,  yet  Buxton  seems 
to  have  differed  from  McCartney  only  in  his  interest  for 
figures,  whereas  in  Euler  and  Wallis  the  calculating  power 
was  lost  sight  of.  Like  these  men,  Buxton  showed  none  of 
the  rapidity  seen  in  all  the  other  calculators. 

Performing  long  calculations  in  the  head  has  been  compared 
to  blindfold  chess-playing.  When  rapidity  is  left  out  of  con- 
sideration, as  in  Buxton's  case,  the  same  power  of  memory 
may  perhaps  account  for  both.  Indeed,  Geo.  Bidder,  Q.  C, 
who  possessed  a  strong  power  of  visual  imagery,  is  able  to 
play  two  simultaneous  games  of  chess  without  seeing  the 
board. 

Rapidity  of  Memory. — ^The  rapidity  of  a  memory  will 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  various  processes  of  the  mind 
which  make  up  the  phenomenon  called  by  that  name  and  also 
on  the  rapidity  with  which  these  processes  work.  Our 
I>ower  to  rapidly  commit  a  group  of  objects  or  a  line  of  a 
dozen  figures  to  memory  and  to  call  it  up  again  instantly, 
dex>ends  on  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  we  can  impress 
it  on  the  mind,  on  the  accuracy  with  which  it  is  retained 
and  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  reproduced. 
The  accuracy  of  retention,  being  of  course  only  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  accuracy  of  memory,  has  already  been  considered. 
The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  a  number  of  objects  can 
be  impressed  on  the  memory  seem  limited  in  ordinary  x>er- 
sons  to  about  five  at  a  glance.  Before  the  days  of  experi- 
mental psychology  this  was  quite  a  matter  of  dispute,^  but  it 
has  been  in  late  years  definitely  settled.  The  first  experi- 
ments seem  to  have  been  made  by  Stanley  Jevons,  who  decides 
that  his  power  does  not  reach  to  five  with  complete  accuracy, 
and  that  the  error  in  estimating  numbers  under  such  condi- 
tions, =  ^  —  },  where  n  is  the  number  of  objects.^ 

^  Some  of  the  opinions  are  given  in  Hamilton^a  Lectures  on  Meta- 
physics, Yol.  I,  263. 
'  The  Power  of  Numerical  Discrimination,  in  Nature,  Vol.  Ill,  281. 
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Preyer  has  made  some  popular  experiments,  from  which  he 

condades  that  after  practice  a  person  can  estimate  in  general 
correctly  up  to  nine  objects  seen  for  an  instant,  when  these 
objects  are  irregularly  grouped,  and  that  acquaintance  with  a 
symmetric  arrangement,  as  in  cards  or  dominoes,  raises  the 
limit  to  about  40.^  Cattell  also  made  experiments  on  the 
extent  of  the  focus  of  consciousness,  which  show  that  4  to  5 
unconnected  impressions  (lines,  letters,  figures)  can  be  sim- 
ultaneously apperceived.  When  these  elements  were  placed 
in  weU  known  groups  the  number  rose  to  12  and  15.^ 

There  are,  however,  two  processes  to  be  distinguished,  the 
perception  of  the  objects  and  the  counting  of  them.  Cattell' s 
experiments  show  how  many  can  be  distinctly  api>erceived ; 
but  the  power  of  counting  them  may  depend  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  apperceived  and  even  the  perceived  objects  in 
the  memory  for  a  sufficient  time.  Wishing  to  know  how  it 
is  XH>ssible  to  count  a  number  of  objects  seen  for  so  brief  a 
time,  I  exposed  a  few  objects  to  the  view  for  an  instant ;  the 
person  observing  had  then  to  tell  how  many  objects  were 
seen.  One  of  the  observers  gave  the  first  number  thought  of 
without  being  able  to  tell  why ;  the  other  always  counted  or 
attempted  to  count  the  objects  from  a  picture  of  them  which 
he  held  in  his  memory. 

All  the  arithmetical  prodigies  possessed  a  remarkable  im- 
pressibility ;  they  were  able  to  grasp  large  numbers  of  figures 
on  only  once  seeing  or  hearing  them.  Dase,  morever,  has 
given  special  proofs  of  his  power  by  his  experiments  in  rapid 
counting.  ^'  When  you  throw  a  handful  of  peas  on  the  table, 
a  casual  glance  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  tell  you  their 
number.  He  did  the  same  .  .  .  with  the  points  of  dom- 
inoes at  which  he  gave  only  a  momentary  glance  in  order  to 
tell  their  sum  (117).'"  '^  He  counted  the  letters  in  a  line  on 
an  octavo  and  a  quarto  page  (47  and  63)  after  a  hasty 
glance. ' '  ^    Dase's  memory  also  possessed  great  impressibility 

*  Counting  Unconsciously,  in  Pop.  Science  Monthly,  XXIX,  p.  S21. 

'  Cattell,  Psvehometrische  Untersuchungen,  in  Fnilos.  Studien,  III, 
121:  Wundt,  Phys.  Psychol.  3  Aufl.  II,  247. 

*  Briefwechsel  zw.  Gauss  und  Schumacher,  V,  277. 

*  Briefwechsel  zw.  Gauss  und  Schumacher,  Y,  302. 
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for  figures.  ^'Twelve  figures  being  written  down  .  .  . 
he  would  juBt  dip  his  eye  upon  them,  not  resting  on  them 
more  than  half  a  second.  He  would  then  repeat  them  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  name  any  one  at  command,  as  the 
ninth  or  the  fourth."^  Dase  can  be  contrasted  with  ordinary 
individuals  in  this  respect.  The  ezx>eriments  referred  to  in 
the  Ambbioan  Jousnal  op  Psychology,  Vol.  II,  607, 
608,  show  that  the  lai^gest  number  of  numerals  that  could  be 
learned  by  once  hearing  them  at  the  rate  of  120  to  the  minute, 
was  8.6  for  boys  of  19  years.  Even  Mondeux  required  6 
minutes  to  learn  and  retain  a  number  of  24  figures  divided 
into  4  periods,  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  give  at  wHl  the 
six  figures  in  each  period. 

Such  quick  apprehension  of  a  number  as  Dase's  can  be 
explained  by  great  impressibility ;  in  which  case  the  visual 
image  would  be  in  such  a  short  time  so  firmly  and  vividly 
impressed  on  the  memory  that  he  could  turn  away  his  eyes 
and  count  the  peas  or  domino  points  from  a  still  i>er8istent 
image,  just  as  the  person  mentioned  above  did.  The  case 
would  then  be  exactly  like  that  of  Bobert  Houdin  and  his 
son.  They  would  pass  rapidly  before  a  toy  shop  and  cast  an 
attentive  glance  upon  it ;  a  few  steps  further  on  they  tried 
which  could  describe  the  greatest  number  of  objects  seen. 
The  son  often  reached  40,  the  father  30.  An  instance  is  also 
given  in  which  the  son  saw  at  a  glance  and  remembered  the 
titles  of  many  books  of  a  library.  This  jyower  of  memory 
was  not  a  natural  gift.  Houdin  taught  his  son  by  laying 
dominoes  before  him ;  instead  of  letting  him  count  the  points 
the  boy  had  to  tell  the  total  at  once.  In  three  days  he  could 
count  six  dominoes  (from  15  to  61  points)  and  in  a  short 
time  he  could  give  instantaneously  the  sum  of  a  dozen  (up 
to  106  points.)  In  like  manner  it  is  possible  to  learn  to  com- 
mit a  row  of  figures  to  memory  in  an  instant.  ^^A  useful 
faculty,  easily  developed  by  practice,  is  that  of  retaining  a 
retinal  picture!  A  scene  is  flashed  upon  the  eye  :  the  memory 
of  it  i>ersists,  and  details,  .  .  .  may  be  studied  .  .  . 
in  a  subsequent  vision."' 

>  LittelPt  LiY.  Age,  1857,  LIY,  p.  62. 

*  Oalton,  Inquiries  Into  Haman  Faculty,  London,  1883 ;  p.  107. 
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Artthmeticax  Association.  The  psychology  of  calcu- 
lation is  still  an  unexplored  field;  yet  for  our  pnrpose 
we  can  regard  the  association  of  numbers  as  elemen- 
tary, leaving  further  analysis  for  future  investigation.  The 
process  is  Qxst  which  was  taught  us  in  school;  we  learned 
to  say  1  and  1  make  2,  1  and  2  make  3,  etc.,  1  less  1 
leaves  0,  2  less  1  leaves  1,  etc.,  IX  1  =  1,  1  X  2  =  2, 
etc. ;  1  divided  by  1=1, 2  divided  by  1=2,  and  so  on  through, 
the  rest  of  the  tables.  By  this  means  firm  associations  are 
gradually  established  between  any  two  numbers  up  to  10  (in 
older  boys  often  to  12  and  15)  in  all  of  the  four  relations. 
After  thoroughly  learning  these  associations  we  are  able  Uy 

* 

'^  do  sums."  Suppose  we  had  this  example  to  solve :  What 
is  the  sum  of  2571  and  4249 1  The  process  we  go  through  is — 
when  we  write  in  the  order  we  do  it — as  follows : 

9  and  1  —  10,  put  down  0,  cany  1. 

4  and  7  «  11,  and  1  =  12,  put  down  2,  carry  1. 

2  and  5—7,  and  1  =  8. 
4  and  2  »    6. 

total,  6  thousand,  8  hundred  and  20. 

Or  take  an  example  in  multiplication,  e.  ^.,  136  by  43^ 
What  do  you  say  to  yourself  while  working  it! 

3  times  6  are  18,  put  down  8,  carrv  1 ; 

8  times  3  are  9,  and  1  are  10,  put  down  0,  carry  1 ; 

3  times  1  are  3.  and  1  are  4 ; 
total,  408. 

4  times  6  are  24,  put  down  4,  carry  2 ; 

4  times  3  are  12,  and  2  are  14,  put  down  4,  carry  1 ; 
4  times  1  are  4,  and  1  are  5 ; 
totol  544 ; 

8; 

4  and  0  are  4 ; 
4  and  4  are  8 ; 

5; 

result,  5848. 

This  is  exactly  the  way  in  which  children  in  school  gener- 
ally reckon,  even  when  they  have  no  distinct  intention  of 
reckoning  aloud.  I  must  also  confess  that  although  I  long 
since  left  school,  whenever  my  mind  is  tired  or  distracted  I 
have  to  go  through  the  same  process  and  cannot  put  into 
practice  the  various  methods  of  '^  cutting  off  "  that  have  been, 
since  learned. 

These  **  cut-offs ''  are  found  in  all  our  activities,  and  con- 
sist in  part  of  a  train  of  thoughts  or  volitions  becoming  less 
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and  lesB  conscious.  Movements  which  regalarly  follow  cer- 
tain 8en8e-x)erceptions  have  the  tendency  to  become  automatic, 
and  to  occupy  less  time.^  In  like  manner  it  has  been  shown 
that  a  series  of  ideas  can  be  gone  through,  although  one  of 
them  can  sink  below  consciousness  without  destroying  the 
sequence.^  In  this  way  our  arithmetical  associations  can  be 
enormously  shortened.  In  the  above  example  we  shall 
totally  disregard  the  time  used  in  recording  results  mentally, 
and  try  only  to  shorten  the  associations.  From  my  own 
experience  I  can  say  that  in  the  first  place  for  most  of  the 
associations  I  can  reduce  the  connecting  links  between  the 
numbers  to  an  extremely  small  degree  of  consciousness,  with 
a  greater  or  less  saving  of  time.  Instead  of  saying  '<  plus," 
"less,''  "by,"  etc.,  I  simply  repeat  the  numbers  and  the 
results,  and  although  I  know  perfectly  what  I  am  doing,  and 
make  no  confusion  among  addition,  multiplication,  etc., 
nevertheless  these  relations  do  not  rise  above  a  very  low 
degree  of  consciousness:  "9,  6,  14,''  "9,  6,  4,"  "9,  6,  45," 
are  x>erfectly  distinct  and  dear,  yet  I  do  not  think  consciously 
of  any  of  the  operations  performed.  In  like  manner  various 
connecting  links  can  be  cut  out ;  so  that  for  instance,  the 
example  given  above  would  for  me  be  reduced  to 

3,  6, 18, 1,8 ;» 
3,3,9,1,10,1,0; 
3,1,3,1,4; 
406; 

4,  6,  24,  2,  4: 
4,3,12,2,14,1,4; 
4,1,   4,1,   6; 
544 

5848* 

"The  act  of  addition  must  be  made  in  the  mind  without 
assistance ;  you  must  not  permit  yourself  to  say  4  and  7  are 
11,  11  and  7  are  18,  etc."^     "  Learn  the  multiplication  table 


*  See  Wandt,  Phya.  Psych.  3  Aafl.  U,  319. 

'  Scripture,  Ueber  den  associatiYen  Verlaof  der  Vorstellongen ;  Inaug. 
DiM.,  Leipzig,  1891. 

'  In  auch  OHses  I  always  imagine  the  number,  e.  ^.,  18,  and  then  take 
away  the  1,  leaving  the  8,  so  that  the  *^  carrying'*  occurs  before  the 
"  putting  down.'* 

*  In  mental  examples  I  also  add  from  top  to  bottom,  and  in  easy  cases 
from  left  to  right. 

*  De  Morgan,  Elements  of  Arlth.,  p.  162. 
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SO  well  as  to  name  the  product  the  instant  the  factors  are 
seen ;  that  is,  until  8  and  7,  or  7  and  8  suggest  56  at  once, 
without  the  necessity  of  saying,  7-  times  8  are  56.''*  Of 
course  the  saving  of  time  is  very  great ;  and  yet  an  educated 
person  can  work  with  just  as  much,  perhaps  more  accuracy, 
than  in  the  unabbreviated  style. 

Still  another  shortening  can  be  made ;  by  making  an  effort 
I  can  do  ''the  carrying  unconsciously  so  that  in  the  above 
case  I  would  say, 

and  not  think  of  the  1  until  the  time  for  adding  it  in  occurs. 
As  De  Morgan  remarks,  ''don't  say  'carry  3'  but  do  it." 
Moreover  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  distinctly  mark  the 
end  figure  of  each  partial  product;  these  products  can  be 
kept  in  memory  and  added  up  afterwards.  The  above  ex* 
ample  would  be  carried  out  by  a  person  who  had  good  com- 
mand of  such  a  power  in  somewhat  the  following  manner 
(the  same  figures  denote  that  they  were  operated  upon  before 
they  entered  full  consciousness :) 

', ;,  18; 
•    ,  9,  »  10; 

408; 

*    •    12    •    14' 

544; 
5848. 

This  shortening  can  in  adding  be  carried  to  such  an  extent 
that  only  the  results  are  noticed;  e.  ^.,  as  soon  as  a  person 
catches  a  glimpse  of  405  and  540  he  knows  the  sum.  In  the 
above  case  the  time  for  associating  the  numbers  with  their 
products  has  become  exceedingly  small ;  as  Bidder  says  most 
of  the  time  is  required  for  the  registration  of  the  results  on 
the  memory,  and  this  as  was  shown  above  can  in  exceptional 
cases  be  very  small. 

Finally  an  enormous  shortening  can  be  made  if  the  adding, 
subtracting,  multiplying,  etc.,  can  be  done  before  the  num- 
bers themselves  come  into  full  consciousness.  Miinsterberg 
has  shown  that  associations  made  in  such  a  low  degree  of 

'  Ibid,  p.  163. 
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• 

eonscionsiiess  require  comparatively  little  time.^  A  tew 
years  ago  I  made  the  attempt  to  acquire  this  ability  and  after 
considerable  practice  I  was  able  on  the  sight  of  two  figures  to 
add  or  subtract  them  before  they  had  attracted  my  full  atten- 
tion ;  in  other  words  while  they  were  yet  in  the  field  of  con- 
sciousness they  aroused  the  proper  association  and  the  result 
entered  the  focus  of  consciousness  first. 

"We  might  be  tempted  to  <»rry  the  process  of  *'  cutting- ofi '' 
consciousness  still  further,  and  to  say  in  just  the  same  man- 
ner as  on  the  sight  of  the  figures  136  X  43  the  partial  products 
spring  at  once  of  themselves  into  the  mind  of  a  mathematician 
so  in  exceptional  cases  these  partial  products  might  be  added 
before  they  became  fully  conscious,  so  that  nothing  but  the 
result  apx)ear8 ;  a  further  application  of  the  '^  cutofi  "  would 
bring  the  final  answer  to  the  whole  problem  instantly  into 
mind.  To  be  sure  the  testimony  of  the  elder  Bidder  is  against 
this,  but  it  is  only  an  extension  of  the  principle  and  seems 
necessary  to  explain  the  difGlculty  of  Colbum  in  telling  how 
he  did  his  examples.  In  his  early  years  all  he  could  say  was 
that  the  problem  was  given  and  the  answer  was  almost  at 
once  there.  It  would  also  help  to  explain  such  cases  as  are 
furnished  by  Dase ;  he  had  been  given  the  number 

935173853927 ; 

Schumacher  mentioned  7.     '^  As  soon  as  he  heard  7  he  re- 
peated the  number 

6546216977489.''  * 

This  performance  of  processes  before  the  factors  became 
fully  conscious  would  show  itself  in  the  popping  of  the  ans- 
wer into  the  mind  before  the  person  has  thought  out  clearly 
how  it  was  obtained.  Upon  the  involuntary  answers  the 
rapid  calculator  would  have  to  rely ;  if  he  stopped  to  make 
sure  of  each  *step  time  would  be  lost ;  he  must  always  go 
ahead  without  a  question  as  to  whether  he  is  right  or  not. 
The  younger  Bidder  says,  <'I  am  certain  that  unhesitating 
confidence  is  half  the  battle.  In  mental  arithmetic  it  is  most 
&ae  that  he  who  hesitates  is  lost."^ 

*  If  tfneterberg,  Beitrftge  zar  ezperitaentalen  Psychologie,  Freiburg  Vb 
1890,  Hefc  1. 

*  Brief  wechsel  zw.  Gaass  nnd  Schumacher,  Y  302. 

*  SpecUtor,  1878,  p.  1634. 
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In  still  another  way  it  would  be  possible  to  save  time.  It 
is  common  practice  to  extend  the  multiplication  table  beyond 
ten  at  least  to  12  X  12.  Here  two  figures  are  multiplied  by 
two  figures.  In  like  manner  it  is  easy  to  learn  the  table  of 
15  or  25  and  with  an  effort  we  could  undoubtedly  learn  com- 
plete tables  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division 
up  to  perhaps  30.  ^  In  an  example  like  the  following  we 
would  divide  the  number  into  periods  of  two  figures  each  and 
operate  directly  with  them : 

2419X3017 

19,  17 323 

24,  17 408 

30,  17 570 

30,  24 720 

7,298,123 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  wonderful  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  examples  can  be  done  in  this  way  make  use  of  a  multi- 
plication table  reaching  to  100  X  100.  ^  When  moreover  no 
time  is  lost  in  turning  the  leaves  of  such  a  table,  in  running 
down  a  column  and  recording  the  results  on  pax>er,  then  a 
person  who  could  hold  such  a  table  in  his  head  ought  to  be 
able  to  answer  many  problems  in  less  time  than  even  Dase 
required. 

It  is  really  not  so  difficult  to  obtain  such  a  table  of  the 
products  of  two  figures.  "  I  formerly  knew  an  instructor 
whose  scholars  of  8  to  12  years  of  age,  for  the  most  part  knew 
the  Pythagorean  table  extended  to  100  X  100,  and  who  calcu- 
lated rapidly  in  the  head  the  products  of  two  numbers  of  four 
figures,  in  making  the  multiplication  by  periods  of  two  fig- 
ures.'' ^  Did  any  of  the  prodigies  possess  such  a  tablet 
Considering  their  enormous  powers  of  memory  it  would  be 
almost  unexplainable  if  they  did  not.  Although  Bidder 
asserts  that  he  really  had  no  such  table,  yet  Mondeux  actually 
possessed  part  of  such  a  table,  and  I  think  we  can  pre-sup- 
pose  it  in  the  case  of  Colburn,  Buxton  and  even  Dase. 

^  ^^  la  my  opinion,  all  pupils  who  show  a  tolerable  capacity  shoald 
slowly  commit  the  products  to  memory  as  far  as  20  times  20.*'  DeMorgan, 
Elements  of  Arithmetic,  I^ondon,  1,857,  p.  25. 

*  For  example,  Waldo's  Multiplication  and  Division  Table  for  Account- 
ants, Computers  and  Teachers  in  the  Primary  Schools;  New  York,  1880. 

'  Lucas,  Le  calcul  et  les  maschines  a  calculer,  Assoc,  f  ran^alse  pour 
Tavancement  des  sciences,  Paris,  1884,  p.  2. 
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A  number  of  other  rules  by  which  the  processes  of  addi- 
tion,  Bubtraction,  etc.,  can  be  shortened  are  given  by  DeMor- 
gan  in  his  Elements  of  Arithmetic,  Appendix  I ;  also  in  Com- 
panion to  the  Almanac  1844  and  Supplement  to  the  Penny 
CyclopsBdia,  article  Computation. 

There  are  also  little  '^  kinks"  put  in  practice  by  many 
people  of  which  the  ready  reckoners  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves,  e.  g.^  multiplying  by  two  easy  numbers  and  tak- 
ing the  difference  instead  of  multiplying  by  an  awkward  num- 
ber. In  regard  to  the  example  given  above  p.  36  Bidder 
says  '^  I  should  know  at  a  glance,  that 

400  X  173  =  69,200 
and  then  3  X  173  »      519 


the  difference  being  68,681."  * 

Now  that  we  have  some  idea  of  how  the  mind  works  in 
solving  arithmetical  problems,  and  of  how  it  shortens  the 
time  required,  let  us  see  how  the  prodigies  actually  worked. 

Dase,  on  a  test  before  Schumacher,  divided  <<each  number 
into  two  parts,  of  which  one  contains  the  highest  figures  and 
three  zeros,  and  the  other  the  three  lower  figures,  reckoned 
the  4  partial  products  in  his  head,  and  noted  down  every  time 
separately  the  results  with  pencil,  which  he  afterwards  added 
mentally."^  As  Gauss  said,  Dase  seems  to  have  depended 
on  his  remarkable  accuracy  of  memory  and  to  have  possessed 
powers  of  calculation  which  at  best  were  not  equal  to  those 
of  many  tnathematicians.  ''When  he  needs  8$  hours  to 
multiply  two  numbers  each  of  100  figures  in  his  head,  this  is 
really  a  foolish  waste  of  time,  for  a  moderately  practised 
reckoner  could  do  the  same  on  paper  in  7nuch  shorter,  in  less 
than  half  the  time."^  Gauss,  however,  was  himself  such  a 
wonderful  reckoner  that  judging  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
ordinary  i>erson,  he  underestimated  Base's  powers. 

Buxton  was  much  slower,  as  is  seen  from  the  following : 
^' Admit  a  field  423  yards  long  and  383  wide,  what  was  the 
areaf  After  I  had  read  the  figures  to  him  distinctly,  he  gave 
me  the  true  product,  viz.,  162009  yards,  in  two  minutes,  for 

*  Proceedings  Civ.  Eng.  XV  260. 

*  Brief  wechsel  zw.  Gauss  und  Schumacher,  V,  32. 

'  Brlefwechsel  zw.  Gauss  und  Schumacher,  V,  300. 
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I  observed  by  my  watch  how  long  every  operation  took 
him."'  On  pax>er  this  is  easily  done  in  twenty  seconds. 
<^  Allowing  the  distance  between  York  and  London  to  be  204 
miles,  I  asked  him  how  many  times  a  coach-wheel  turned 
round  in  that  distance,  allowing  the  wheel's  circumference  to- 
be  six  yards!  In  13  minutes  he  answered  59,840  times." ^ 
On  paper  this  requires  35  seconds.  The  clumsiness  of  Bux- 
ton's methods  is  phenomenal.  He  was  required  to  multiply 
456  X  378.     This  he  did  as  follows : 

456  X  5  »=»  2280,  which  X  20  »  45600; 

45600  X  3  ==  136800. 

2280  X  15  =  34200; 

1368fK)  -f  34200  =  171000 ; 

456  X  3  =  1368; 

171000  +  1368  =  172368.' 

When  Mondeux  had  to  multiply  two  entire  numbers  he 
often  divided  them  into  portions  of  two  figures ;  he  recog- 
nized that  in  a  case  where  the  factors  are  equal  the  operation 
is  simpler,  and  the  rules  used  by  him  for  obtaining  the  pro- 
duct, or  rather  the  power  demanded  are  precisely  those  given 
by  Newton's  binomial  formula.^  That  is  to  say,  in  an  ex- 
ample, 2419  X  3017,  he  would  proceed  as  we  have  done  above, 
and  in  a  case  like  2419  X  2419  (or  2419*)  or  2419  to  any 
power  he  worked  according  to  the  formulas  a*  +  2  ocy  -|-  y* 
(f.  e.,  24«  X  [2  X  24  X  19]  +  19*),  x»+3ai*y  +  3«y*  + 
y3,  etc.  '*  Guided  by  these  rules  he  could  give  on  the  instant 
the  squares  and  cubes  of  a  multitude  of  numbers ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  square  of  1204  or  the  cube  of  1006.  As  he  knows 
almost  by  heart  the  squares  of  all  the  entire  numbers  less 
than  100,  the  division  of  the  greater  numbers  into  periods  of 
two  figures  enables  him  to  obtain  their  squares  more  easily."* 

A  partial  account  of  Bidder's  method's  of  multiplication 
has  already  been  given ;  here  it  is  necessary  only  to  add  a 
few  facts  left  untouched  and  an  explanation  of  his  ways  of 
extracting  roots  and  finding  factors.  Most  important  is  the 
contrast  between  his  multiplication  table,  understood  and 


»  Gent.  Ma^.  XXI,  347. 

*  Qent.  Mag.  XXI,  347. 

»  Qent.  Mag.  XXIV,  251. 

*  Comptes  reudus,  XI,  953. 
^  Comptes  renduB,  XI,  954. 
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made  i)art  of  MmBell,  and  the  mechanical  associations  of 
most  people. 

''  In  order  to  multiply  np  to  3  places  of  figures  by  3  figures, 
the  number  of  facts  I  had  to  store  in  my  mind  was  less  than 

what  was  requisite  for  the  acquisition  of  the  common  multi- 
plication table  up  to  12  times  12.  For  the  latter  it  is  neces- 
sary to  retain  72  facts ;  whereas,  my  multiplication  up  to  10 
times  10  required  only  50  facts.  Then  I  had  only  to  recollect, 
in  addition,  the  permutations  among  the  numbers  up  to  a 
million,  that  is  to  say,  I  had  to  recollect  that  100  times  100 
were  10,000;  10  times  10,000  were  100,000,  and  that  ten 

hundred  thousands  made  a  million Therefore, 

all  the  machinery  requisite  to  multiply  up  to  3  places  of 

figures  was  restricted  to  68  facts If  you  ask  a 

boy  abruptly,  '<  what  is  900  times  80,"  he  hesitates  and  can- 
not answer,  because  the  permutations  are  not  apparent  to 
him ;  but  if  he  had  the  required  facts  as  much  at  his  com- 
mand as  he  had  any  fact  in  the  ordinary  multiplication  table, 
viz.,  that  10  times  10  =  100,  and  that  900  times  80  was 
nothing  more  than  9  times  8  by  100  times  10,  he  would 
answer  ofi  hand  72,000 ;  and  if  he  could  answer  that,  he 
would  easUy  say  900  times  800  =  720,000.  If  the  facts  were 
stored  away  in  his  mind  so  as  to  be  available  at  the  instant 
he  would  give  the  answer  without  hesitation.  If  a  boy  had 
that  power  at  his  command  he  might  at  once  with  an  ordinary 
memory  proceed  to  compute  and  calculate  3  places  of 
figures."^ 

The  following  gives  an  insight  into  the  rapidity  of  Bidder's 
associations :  '' Suppose  I  had  to  multiply  89  by  73,  I  should 
say  instantly  6,497  ;  if  I  read  the  figures  written  out  before 
me  I  could  not  express  a  result  more  correctly  or  more 
rapidly ;  this  facility  has,  however,  tended  to  deceive  me,  for 
I  fancied  that  I  possessed  a  multiplication  table  up  to  100 
times  100,  and  when  in  full  practice  even  beyond. that ;  but  I 
was  in  error ;  the  fact  is  that  I  go  through  the  entire  oi>era- 
tion  of  the  computation  in  that  short  interval  of  time  which 
it  takes  me  to  announce  the  result."    The  velocity  of  the 

>  Proceedings  Ciy.  Eng.,  XY,  259. 
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mental  processes  cannot  be  adequately  expressed ;  the  utter- 
ance of  words  cannot  equal  it 

Were  my  powers  of  registration  at  all  equal  to  the  powers  of 
reasoning  or  execution,  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  an  in- 
conceivably short  space  of  time  in  composing  a  voluminous 
table  of  logarithms."^ 

The  least  intelligible  of  all  the  explanations  given  by 
ready  reckoners  is  that  of  Ck)]bum.  His  friends  tried  to 
elicit  a  disclosure  of  the  methods  by  which  he  performed  his 
calculations,  butfor  nearly  three  years  he  was  unable  to  satisfy 
their  inquiries.  He  positively  declared  that  he  did  not  know 
how  the  answers  came  into  his  mind.^  In  London  he  made 
a  couple  of  explanations.     '^  In  one  case  he  was  asked  to  tell 

the  square  of  4395 :  he  at  first  hesitated, but 

when  he  applied  himself  to  it  he  said  it  was  19,316,025.  On 
being  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  his  hesitation,  he  replied 
that  he  did  not  like  to  multiply  four  figures  by  four  figures ; 
but,  said  he,  I  found  out  another  way :  I  multiplied  293  by 
293,  and  then  multiplied  this  product  twice  by  the  number 
15  which  produced  the  same  result.  On  another  occasion, 
when  asked  the  product  of  21,734  multiplied  by  543,  he 
immediately  replied,  11,801,562;  but,  upon  some  remark 
being  made  on  the  subject,  the  child  said  that  he  had,  in  his 
own  mind,  multiplied  65,202  by  181  [21734  X  (181  X  3)  = 
(21734  X  3)  X  181]. »'» 

Finally,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  teach  the  performance  of  long  multiplications  without 
writing  more  than  the  problem  and  the  answer.  Although 
the  method  prox)osed  is  undoubtedly  not  the  best,  yet  it  sug- 
gests the  possibility  of  inventing  a  practicable  school-method. 
For  example,  multiply  in  one  line  2681475  by  93165.  Num- 
ber the  figures  with  indices  as  shown  : 

T6S4t91 

2681476 

48210 

93165 


1110«87654t81 

249819618375 


>  Proceedings  CLv.  Eng.  XY,  255. 

*  Memoirs,  p.  39. 

'  Analectic  Mag.  1, 1813. 
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Place  the  prodact  of  any  two  figares  in  that  place  of  the 
lesnlt  which  has  an  index  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  indices, 

0  1 

of  course  adding  in  any  carried  numbers.  Thus,  5x5  =25  ; 
the  sum  of  their  indices  being  1  the  5  goes  in  the  first  place. 

(5X7)+  (6  X  5)  +  2  =  67 ;  the  7  goes  in  the  second 

place.  (  5  X  4)  +  (6  X  7)  +  (1  X  5)  +  6=73 ;  the  3  goes  in 
the  3rd.  place,  etc.  Such  a  method  of  multiplication  would 
undoubtedly  be  of  assistance  in  training  the  ability  for  men- 
tal calculation.  Of  course  we  do  not  advocate  an  attempt  at 
doing  such  enormous  problems  wholly  in  the  mind,  but 
shorter  ones  can  be  easily  learned  to  great  advantage.  We 
should,  however,  take  a  few  hints  from  Bidder,  Safiord,  Ck)l- 
bum,  et  al.  Suppose  we  had  379  X  42.  Let  us  mentally 
index  the  numbers  as  above;  then  4  X  3  =  12,  which  belongs 

in  the  4th  place.     3x2  =  6;  add  this  on    to  the 

other,  126.     4  X  7  =  28 ;  add  to  126=164.     7X2= 

14 ;  add  on  to  154=1554.     4  X  9=36 ;  add,  =  1590. 
9  X  2=18  ;  add  on,  =15918,  Ans. 

Mentally  the  figures  would  not  be  repeated,  but  as 
Bidder  explains,  the  first  obtained  result  would  be 


379 

10 

42 

4881 

12 

126 

164 

1554 

1590 

15918 


modified.  As  a  help  in  learning  to  keep  the  correct  places,  a 
card  with  several  numbered  compartments  might  be  placed 
before  the  eyes,  at  first  actually,  then  mentally  ;  thus, 

87654321 


For  paper  or  slate  this  of  course  requires  more  time  and 
figures;  but  mentally  such  a  process  is  quite  possible, 
whereas  the  ordinary  way  of  multiplying  3  figures  by  2 
figures  is  absolutely  impossible  to  an  ordinary  person.  With 
practice  boys  of  advanced  classes  could  undoubtedly  be 
taught  to  multiply  even  3  figures  by  3  figures  in  the  head. 

B«  A.  Proctor^  using  Colburn  as  an  illustration,  explains 
the  feats  of  calculating  boys  by  an  increased  power  of  pictur- 
ing a  number  as  so  many  things  and  of  modifying  this  picture 
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according  to  the  operation  to  be  performed.^  24  would  be 
presented  as 


If  24  were  to  be  mnltiplied  by  three  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  pictare  three  sets  of  dots ;  then  to  conceive  the  imperfect 
colamns  bronght  together  on  the  right;  giving  six  columns  of 
ten  and  three  columns  each  of  four  dots ;  and  these  three 
give  at  once  (by  heaping  them  up  properly)  another  column 
of  ten  with  two  over :  in  all  seven  columns  of  ten  and  one  of 
two, — ^that  iSy  seventy-two.  Proctor,  who  remarks  that  ^'  all 
good  calculators  have  the  x)ower  of  picturing  numbers  not  as 
represented  by  such  and  such  digits,  but  as  composed  of  so 
many  things,"^  and  who  once  possessed  this  power  in  no  in- 
considerable degree,  says  of  this  example  that  it  '^  takes  long 
in  writing,  but  as  pictured  in  the  mind's  eye,  the  three  sets 
representing  24  formed  themselves  into  the  single  set  repre- 
senting 72  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.'" 

The  suggestion  is  ingenious  but  it  is  only  a  suggestion. 
Unfortunately  for  Proctor's  attempt  to  explain  how  the  ready- 
reckoners  reckoned,  several  of  them  have  given  extended 
accounts  of  the  processes  employed  by  them.  The  appen- 
dices to  Colbum's  Memoirs  (of  which  Proctor  did  not  know, 
for  he  says,  ''if  Colbum  had  retained  his  skill  until  he  had 
acquired  power  to  explain  his  method,  etc.")  give  an  account 
of  his  methods  of  multiplying,  extracting  roots,  etc.,  which 
flatly  contradicts  Proctor's  explanation.  In  regard  to  Bidder 
Proctor  afterwards  admits  that  there  was  no  room  to  doubt 
that  his  processes  of  mental  arithmetic  were  commonly  only 

*  Cornhill  Mag.  XXXn,  p.  163 ;  Science  Byways,  p.  349. 

•  Belgravia,  XXXVII 1,  p.  451. 

'  Ck>riihlll  Mag.,  XXXII,  p.  163 ;  Science  Byways,  p.  350. 
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modifications  of  the  usual  processes.^  Proctor  arrived  at 
this  opinion  on  the  evidence  furnished  by  persons  who  had 
known  Bidder  (Bidder's  own  account  was  unknown  to  him). 
It  is  quite  a  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  rapid  calculation 
I  have  proposed;  to  find  that  the  explanation  of  Bidder's 
powers  advanced  by  Proctor  is  contained  as  one  of  the  parts 
of  my  explanation,  which  is  founded  on  the  first  hand  evi- 
dence of  Colbum,  Bidder,  Dase,  etc. 

Among  the  other  mathematical  operations  in  which  the 
prodigies  distinguished  themselves  more  or  less  is  the  extrac- 
tion of  roots  of  numbers.  In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  Buxton  knew  nothing  of  this  operation,  and 
on  the  one  occasion  on  which  such  a  problem  was  given  him 
he  succjeeded  only  approximately  after  a  long  time,  appar- 
ently by  running  over  the  squares  of  various  numbers  till  he 
found  the  one  nearest  to  the  given  square.^  Dase  liked  to 
extract  the  5th  root,  ''because  he  had  noticed  that  in  the  fifth 
power  the  units  are  the  same  as  in  the  root.  I  saw  that  with 
our  system  of  numbers  the  (4  ti  +  1)  x)ower  has  the  same 
units  as  the  root,  a  rule  of  which  his  is  only  a  single  case 
(forn=l)"3 

In  an  appendix  to  his  Memoirs,  Golbum  attempts  to 
explain  his  methods  of  finding  square  and  cube  roots  and  of 
factoring.  His  rule,  first  formulated  two  years  after  he 
began,  was  as  follows :  Find  a  number  whose  square  ending 
with  the  last  two  figures  of  the  given  square ;  then,  when  the 
given  square  consists  of  five  places,  what  number  squared 
will'come  nearest  under  the  first  figure  (when  6  places,  then 
the  first  two  figures,  when  7,  the  first  3,  etc.)  of  the  given 
square.    For  example : 

Wliat  Is  ^92,416  ? 

1.  What  Dumber  squared  ends  in  16?    Ans.  04. 

2.  What  number  squared  comes  next  to  9?    Ans.  3. 

Square  root,  304. 


Whatisy321,489? 

1.  What  number  cubed  ends  in  89?    Ans.  67. 

2.  What  number  cubed  comes  nearest  to  32?    Ans.  6. 

Cube  root,  667. 

>  Belgravia,  XXXYIII,  p.  456. 

*|Oent.  Mag.  XXUI,  p.*.667. 

'  BriefwecniBel  zw.  Gkiuss  nnd  Schumacher,  Y,  382. 
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Oolbnm  gives  a  table  of  the  numbers  which  squared  pro- 
duce any  given  termination ;  to  each  termination  there  are 
four  iK>ssible  roots  (to  25  there  are  10)  from  which  he  must 
choose;  e.  g.  a  number  ending  in  16  can  have  one  of  the 
roots  04,  54,  46,  or  96.  ''It  is  obvious  that  it  requires  a 
good  share  of  quickness  and  discernment,  in  a  large  sum,  to 
see  which  of  the  four  roots  ....  is  the  right  one."^ 
The  table  for  cube  roots  is  very  much  simpler.  These 
methods  are  of  use  only  when  the  given  number  is  an  exact 
square  or  cube.  Both  depend  on  the  last  two  figures,  and  a 
X>erson  would  "probably  greatly  confuse  the  calculator  by 
merely  adding  a  small  number  to  the  square  or  cube."' 
Nothing  ever  excited  so  much  surprise  as  the  facility  with 
which  Bidder  extracted  square  and  cube  roots.  ''  Yet  there 
is  no  part  of  mental  calculation  for  which  I  am  entitled  to 
less  credit.  In  fact,  it  is  a  mere  slight  of  art."  ''Nearly 
every  example  proposed  to  me  was  a  true  square  or  cube; 

hence  I  hit  upon  the  following  expedient "' 

He  then  gives  a  method  exactly  like  that  of  Colbum. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  question  how  the 
prodigies  found  the  factors  of  numbers.  Colbum's  process 
is  found  in  eoctenso,  on  p.  183  of  his  Memoirs.  It  is  clumsy 
and  involved;  he  himself  allowed  it  to  be  a  "drag  of  a 
method."^  Bidder's  methods  are  explained  on  pages  272, 
273  and  274  of  Vol.  XV  of  the  Proc.  Oiv.  Eng. 

There  is  one  other  characteristic  of  the  association  of 
numbers  that  meets  us  in  some  of  the  persons  under  con- 
sideration, namely,  the  firmness  with  which  long  series  of 
arithmetical  associations  cling  together.  This  is  seen  in  the 
independence  of  a  process  of  reckoning  among  other  activi- 
ties and  other  processes  of  reckoning.  Of  Mondeux  we 
read  that  his  thoughts  were  as  strongly  directed  to  the  arith- 
metical operation  he  had  to  perform  as  if  he  were  completely 
isolated  from  his  whole  environment.^  Buxton  would  talk 
freely  whilst  doing  his  questions,  it  being  no  molestation  or 

1  Memoirs,  p.  181. 

*  Haoiilton's  letter  in  Graves'  Life  of  Sir  Wm.  B.  Hamilton,  p.  78. 

'  Proceedings  Civ.  Eng,  XV,  p.  266. 

•*  Graves,  Lue  of  Sir  Wm.  R.  Hamilton,  p.  78. 

-^  Comptes  rendns,  XI,  p.  956. 
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hindrance  to  him.  ^  '^  He  wonld  suffer  two  people  to  propose 
different  questions,  one  immediately  after  another,  and  give 
each  their  respective  answers  without  the  least  confusion."' 
In  this  not  so  very  uncommon  ability  of  doing  two  things  at 
once  the  mathematicians  seem  to  be  specially  favored. 
Dirlchlet,  for  example,  says  ''  that  he  established  the  solution 
of  one  of  the  difficult  problems  of  the  theory  of  numbers, 
with  which  he  had  for  a  long  time  striven  in  vain,  in  the 
Sixtine  Ghax>el  in  Bome  while  listening  to  the  Easter  music.  "^ 

Mathematical  Inclination.  The  peculiar  fascination 
for  performing  arithmetical  calculations  is  sometimes  a  source 
of  pleasure  in  itself  ;  a  distinguished  savant  during  a  public 
meeting  undertook  the  multiplication  of  two  long  lines  of 
figures  and  explained  his  action  by  ''the  pleasure  it  would 
give  him  to  prove  his  calculation  by  division.''*  At  the 
sight  of  figures,  geometrical  diagrams,  and  above  all,  algebraic 
formulas,  young  Galois  was  seized  with  a  veritable  passion 
for  the  abstract  truths  hidden  behind  these  symbols.* 

Even  after  Safford  had  lost  his  powers  he  continued  to 
find  pleasure  in  taking  large  numbers  to  pieces  by  dividing 
them  into  factors,  or  in  satisfying  himself  that  they  were 
prime.®  The  younger  Bidder  remarks,  ''  With  my  father  as 
with  myself  the  mental  handling  of  numbers  or  playiag  with 
figures  afforded  a  positive  pleasure  and  constant  occupation 
of  leisure  moments.  Even  up  to  the  last  year  of  his  life  my 
father  took  delight  in  working  out  long  and  difficult  arith- 
metical and  geometrical  problems.''^ 

In  regard  to  sx>ecial  inclination  to  mathematics  and  its 
relation  to  ability  for  calculation,  and  also  to  other  abilities, 
great  diversity  is  shown  by  the  persons  we  have  considered. 
They  can  be  variously  grouped  : 

1.  Those  having  strong  mathematical  inclinations  with 
great  powers  of  mental  calculation  (not  necessarily  rapid): 

>  Gent.  Hag.  XXI,  p.  347. 

*  Gent.  Mag.  XXI,  p.  61. 

>  Kummeri  Ged&cbtnissrede,  etc.^.  34. 

*  £loge  d'  Ampere,  Smithsonian  Keport,  1872,  p.  112. 
^  Magasin  pittoresque,  1848,  t.  XVI,  p.  227. 

*  Belgravia,  XXXVIII,  p.  456. 
^  Spectator,  1878,  p.  1634. 
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here  we  should  include  nearly  all  arithmetical  prodigies, 
although  Golbnm  took  no  satisfaction  in  answering  questions 
by  the  mere  operation  of  mind ;  unless  questioned,  his  atten- 
tion was  not  engrossed  by  it  at  all ;  the  study  of  arithmetic 
was  not  particularly  interesting  to  him,  but  it  afforded  a  very 
pleasing  employment.^  Nevertheless,  the  fascination  for 
calculation  was  in  some  cases  overpowering.  Gauss  consid- 
ered mathematics  the  queen  of  the  sciences  and  arithmetic 
the  queen  of  mathematics  ;  Buxton  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears 
for  anything  else,  and  Mondeux  and  Dase  greatly  resembled 
him. 

Corresponding  to  this  class  we  might  point  out  more  than 
one  distinguished  mathematician  who  had  not  the  ability  to 
calculate ;  indeed,  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  nine 
out  of  ten  mathematicians  have  at  least  no  liking  for  reckoning. 

2.  Those  with  inclination  and  ability  for  mathematics, 
including  arithmetic :  Nickomachos,  Gauss,  Ampere,  Saff ord. 
Bidder. 

3.  Those  with  special  inclination  and  ability  for  arith- 
metic alone ; 

a,  having  had  no  opx)ortunities  for  other  branches  of 
mathematics :  Fuller,  Buxton,  Mangiamele ; 

&.  in  spite  of  opportunities :  Golbum,  Dase,  Mondeux. 

c.  where  the  talent  disappears  before  opportunity  for 
development  is  possible :  Whately. 

Mathematioal  Pbboooity.  "  There  are  children,  1 
know,''  says  Arago,  ^' whose  apathy  nothing  seems  able  to 
arouse,  and  others  again  who  take  an  interest  in  everything, 
amuse  themselves  with  even  mathematical  calculations  with- 
out an  object."  There  are  still  others  more  seldom  than 
either  of  these  classes,  who  confine  their  interest  to  mathe- 
matical calculations  alone.  Strange  as  the  fascination  for 
arithmetic  seems,  it  becomes  still  more  so  when  it  is  mani- 
fested at  an  age  at  which  it  is  normally  absent ;  strangest  of 
aU  is  the  union  of  ability  to  the  inclination. 

Hamilton  included  calculation  in  an  aU-sided  precocity;^ 

^  Memoirs,  p.  69. 

'  Graves,  Life  of  Sir  Wm.  R.  Hamilton,  Dablin. 
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Pascal's  ability  was  for  geometry ^^  as  was  also  Glairaut's.' 
With  Whately,  Colburn,  Bidder^  Mondeux  and  Mangiamele 
the  precoeity  showed  itself  alone  in  calculation ;  the  same  is 
tme  for  Cktoss's  first  years.  Ampere  and  SafEord,  however, 
resemble  Hamilton  in  showing  inclination  and  ability  for  the 
most  varied  pursuits ;  the  difference  being  that  the  mathe- 
matical side  showed  itself  in  Hamilton  after  the  philological. 
Sx>ecial  precocity  in  calculation  showed  itself  (as  far  as 

'Our  knowledge  goes)  at  the  following  ages : 

Oauss,  3,  Prolongean,  6}, 

Whately,  3,  Kidder,  10, 

Ampere,  between  3  and  5,  Mondeox,  10, 

Saflford,  6,  Mangiamele,  10, 
Oolburn,  6. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  nearly  every  case  (possibly  with 
the  exception  of  Colbum  and  Whately)  the  arithmetical 
prodigies  showed  rather  an  extraordinary  ability  to  learn 
'Calculation,  not  an  ability  to  calculate  before  learning. 

iMAGmATiON.  One  peculiarity  in  the  imaginative  powers  of 
the  arithmetical  prodigies  is  worthy  of  remark,  namely  their 
visual  images.  Bidder  said,  '<  If  I  x>erform  a  sum  mentally  it 
.always  proceeds  in  a  visible  form  in  my  mind ;  indeed,  I  can 
•conceive  of  no  other  way  x>osfiible  of  doing  mental  arithmetic." 
This  was  a  special  case  of  his  vivid  imagination.  He  had 
the  faculty  of  carrying  about  with  him  a  vivid  mental  picture 
of  the  numbers,  figures  and  diagrams  with  which  he  was 
occupied,  so  that  he  saw,  as  it  were,  on  a  slate  the  elements 
of  the  problem  he  was  working.  He  had  the  capacity  for 
:seeing,  as  if  photographed  on  his  retina,  the  exact  figures, 
whether  arithmetical  or  geometrical,  with  which  he  was  occu- 
pied at  the  time.  This  faculty  was  also  inherited,  but  with  a 
very  remarkable  difference.  The  younger  Bidder  thinks  of 
each  number  in  its  own  definite  place  in  a  number-form,  ^ 
when,  however,  he  is  occupied  in  multiplying  together  two 
large  numbers,  his  mind  is  so  engrossed  in  the  operation  that 
the  idea  of  locality  in  the  series  for  the  moment  sinks  out  of 
prominence.^  Is  a  number  form  injurious  to  calculating 
powers!    The  father  seems  to  have  arranged  and  used  his 

'  Vie  de  Pascal  par  Moie.  Perier. 

*  Noav.  Ann.  de  Math,,  Paris,  1861,  l*dre  aerie,  XX,  Bulletin,  p.  60. 

'  Plate  I,  Fig.  20,  in  Galton^s  Inqairiea  into  Human  Faculty. 

^  Oalton,  Inquiries,  etc..  p.  134. 
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fignres  as  he  pleased  ;  the  son  seems  to'  be  hindered  by  the 
tendency  of  the  figores  to  take  special  places.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  the  grandchild,  who  possesses  such  a 
vivid  imagination  and  in  whom  the  calculating  power  is  still 
farther  reduced,  also  possesses  a  number-form.  The  vivid, 
involuntary  visualizing  seems  to  indicate  a  lack  of  control 
over  the  imagination,  which  possibly  entends  to  figures,  and 
this  perhaps  makes  the  difference. 

Golbum  said  that  when  making  his  calculations  he  saw 
them  clearly  before  him.  ^  It  is  said  of  Buxton  that  he  pre- 
served the  several  processes  of  multiplying  the  multiplicand 
by  each  figure  of  the  lower  line  in  their  relative  order,  and 
place  as  on  paper  until  the  final  product  was  found.  From 
this  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  preserved  a  mental 
image  of  the  sum  before  him. 

Of  the  other  calculators  we  have  no  reports.  Children  in 
general  do  their  mental  problems  in  this  way.  Taine  relates 
of  one,  that  he  saw  the  numbers  he  was  working  with  as  it 
they  had  been  written  6n  a  slate. 

The  well-known  case  of  Goethe's  phantom,  the  case  of 
Petrie,  who  works  out  sums  by  aid  of  an  imaginary  sliding 
rule,  the  chess-players  who  do  not  see  the  board,  etc.,  are 
instances  of  the  iK>wer  of  producing  vivid  visual  imagina- 
tions that  can  be  altered  at  will. 

in. 

Can  we  learn  anything  of  practical  use  from  the  prodigies! 
The  following  points  suggest  themselves  for  consideration : 

1.  Bidder,  SafFord  and  the  African  brokers  all  speak  for 
the  fact  that  under  cultivation  the  power  of  mental  calcula- 
tion could  be  greatly  developed ;  the  immense  saving  of  time 
in  school  and  afterwards  that  would  result  from  an  ability  to 
shorten  the  associations,  to  use  a  multiplication  table  of  two 
figures,  and  above  all  to  register  mentally,  is  sufficient  to 
justify  a  trial. 

2.  Fuller,  Ampere,  Bidder,  Mondeux,  Buxton,  Gauss, 
Whately,  Colburn  and  Safford  learned  numbei's  and  their 
values  before  figures,  just  as  a  child  learns  words  and  their 
meanings  long  before  he  can  read.  Bidder  declares  emphati- 
cally, ^*  The  reason  for  my  obtaining  the  peculiar  power  of 

*  Med.  and  Philos.  Journal  and  Review,  New  York,  1811,  p.  22. 
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dealing  with  numbers  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  I 
understood  the  value  of  numbers  before  I  knew  the  symboli- 
cal figures In  consequence  of  this,  the  numbers 

have  always  had  a  significance  and  a  meaning  to  me  very 
diJSerent  to  that  which  figures  convey  to  children  in  general."  * 

3.  Ampere,  Bidder  and  Mondeux  learned  their  arithmetic 
from  i>ebble8.  Arago  says  of  Ampere,  ''It  maybe  he  had 
fallen  upon  the  ingenious  method  of  the  Hindoos,  or  perhaps 
his  pebbles  were  combined  like  the  com  strung  upon  parallel 
lines  by  the  Brahmin  mathematicians  of  Pondich^ry,  Calcutta 
and  Benares,  and  handled  by  them  with  such  rapidity,  pre- 
cision and  accuracy." 

The  Boman  abacusy  the  Chinese  swanpan  and  the  success 
of  the  numeral-frames  used  in  our  primary  schools,  seem  to 
IK>int  to  the  fact  that  it  is  best  to  teach  ''  calculation  "  (t.  e., 
" pebbling"  from  Lat.  calculi ^  pebbles),  before  ''  ciphering." 
The  Arabic  tsaphara,  cipher,  means  empty  ;  Arabic  numera- 
tion, however,  was  considered  mysterious  by  the  people  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  remains  mysterious  to  many  a  child  of 
to-day ;  to  the  former  (and  also  not  seldom  to  the  latter) 
''ciphering"  meant  a  secret  and  unintelligible  process.  If 
we  could  do  away  with  the  mystery  of  calculation  x>erhaps 
the  values  of  numbers  and  the  tables  might  become  then  so 
indelibly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  children  and  so  easy  of  appli- 
cation that  they  also  could  do  long  "  sums  "  mentally  or  even 
carry  the  two-figure  multiplication  tables  in  their  heads. 

4.  Dase's  power  of  quick  apprehension  suggests  the  ex- 
tension of  the  training  sometimes  attempted  in  schools,  in 
which  a  slate  with  letters  or  figures  is  shown  for  an  instant 
to  the  scholars  who  are  then  required  to  tell  how  much  they 
recognized. 

In  conclusion  it  is  necessary  to  express  my  obligations  to 
President  Hall  and  to  Dr.  de  Perrot.  To  Dr.  de  Perrot  of 
the  Mathematical  Department  of  this  University,  credit  must 
be  given  for  proposing  the  subject,  for  a  large  part  of  the 
references,  and  for  numerous  valuable  suggestions  and  points 
of  information. 


>  Proceedings  C\y.  Eng.  XV,  266. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  TIME. 


By  Herbert  Nichols. 


ni. — Experiments  at  Clark  University. 

In  October,  1889,  I  was  requested  by  the  instructor  in 
Psychology  at  Clark  University  to  investigate  the  apparently 
contradictory  results  obtained  by  various  experimenters  re- 
garding the  Constant  Error  of  Time-judgments.  As  a  pre- 
liminary, the  methods  of  previous  experimenters  were  tested, 
until  after  several  weeks,  a  single,  and  perhaps  crucial  x>oint 
seemed  to  stand  out  as  the  proper  question  upon  which  to 
concentrate  investigation,  namely,  the  efiect  upon  our 
estimation  of  any  particular  interval  of  previous  sustained 
exercise  or  practice  upon  some  other  interval.  A  long  series 
of  experiments  was  then  regularly  undertaken  which  lasted 
several  hours  daily,  for  a  period  of  over  nine  months  of 
actual  experimental  work.  27  persons  were  tested ;  over  500 
* 'sittings,"  or  series  of  reproductions  were  made,  comprising 
a  total  of  approximately  50000  single  judgments  recorded. 
Five  lengths  of  interval  were  chiefly  used,  namely:  .25,  .50, 
.75,  1.25,  1.75,  seconds.* 

Apparatus:  After  trying  different  metronomes  in  various 
ways,  these  were  abandoned  as  inaccurate.  Previous 
to  beginning  our  regular  experiments  a  nearly  perfect 
instrument  for  beating  time  was  found  in  a  pendulum  con- 
structed as  follows  :  A  stiff  bar,  thin  but  wide,  and  Ave  feet 
long,  swung  upon  knife  edges  projecting  from  opposite  sides 
a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  bar,  and  resting 
upon  smooth  metal  plates,  was  supported  by  Arm  frame- work. 
Upon  each  end  of  the  bar  was  a  heavy  '  bob '  or  weight  which 
could  be  slid  up  or  down  and  fastened  with  a  spring  and 
clamp-screw  at  any  distance  from  the  point  of  support. 
With  the  first  pendulum  made,  any  length  of  interval  could 

>  As  before,  the  unit  tbrooghoat  this  section  is  one  second^  except 
where  speciflcally  stated  to  the  contrary. 
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be  obtamed,  by  proi>er  adjustment,  from  half  a  second  to  two 
seconds,  beyond  which  *  beats  could  be  regolarly  omitted  from 
the  electric  drcoit  to  be  described,  thns  securing  intervals  of 
any  length  desired.  The  lower  end  of  the  pendnlnm-rod  bore 
a  platinnm  needle  that  at  each  swing  made  electric  connec- 
tion, at  the  centre  of  the  pendnlnm  arc,  with  a  mercury  me- 
niscus. This  pendulum,  once  set  in  full  swing  by  the  hand, 
would,  for  medium-length  intervals,  preserve  regular  beats 
for  a  for  longer  time  than  any  single  set  of  experiments,  with- 
out any  discoverable  variation  whatever.  Great  care  was 
taken  at  each  change  of  the  interval  to  adjust  the  '  bobs '  and 
mercury  contact  so  as  both  to  make  the  interval  of  exactly 
the  stated  length,  and  the  back  and  forth  swings  precisely 
equal,  these  being  the  two  matters  needing  the  nicest  adjust* 
ment  in  all  pendulum  motion.  The  i>endulum  was  introduced 
into  the  same  electric  circuit  with  an  ordinary  telegraph  key,  a 
telegraph  sounder,  and  a  Deprez  signal  which  wrote  on  the 
drum  of  a  Ludwig  kymograph  with  automatic  spiral  thread  for 
the  revolving  drum.  Another  Deprez  signal  wrote  the  vibrations 
of  a  tuning  fork  upon  the  same  drum,  by  means  of  a  separate 
circuit  and  a  Konig  contact.  For  adjusting  the  intervals  and 
beats  for  the  first  time,  a  fork  of  100  double  vibrations  was 
used  ;  the  adjustment  was  extended  through  one  hour,  until 
a  beat  was  secured,  the  sum  of  whose  error  was  indistinguish- 
able for  that  space  of  time,  and  therefore  the  error  for  any 
set  of  experiments  practically  zero.  Two  other  i>endulums 
were  also  made  for  shorter  intervals,  one  of  them  giving 
quarter  seconds.  Any  two  of  these  pendulums  could  be  in- 
troduced into  different  loops  of  the  same  circuit,  and  each 
being  adjusted  to  a  different  interval,  either  of  the  intervals 
could  by  means  of  a  bridge,  be  sent  through  the  same  sounder 
at  the  will  of  the  operator  and  without  stopping  either  pendu- 
lum ;  or  again  at  will  both  pendulums  could  be  cut  out  of  the 
circuit  altogether.  The  reproductions  or  judgments  of  the 
I>erson  undergoing  experimentation  were  expressed  by  a 
slight  movement  of  the  finger  upon  an  electric  key  that,  by 
another  Deprez  signal  in  a  sei>arate  circuit,  recorded  the 
judgment  upon  the  kymograph  drum.  Thus  during  each  set 
of  experiments  three  electric  signals  with  points  arranged 
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over  one  another,  precisely  in  the  same  line  at  right-angles  to 
the  motion  of  the  dram,  continuously  wrote  their  separate 
records  as  follows :  Number  one  recorded  the  vibrations  of 
a  tuning-fork ;  number  two,  the  beats  of  whichever  length  of 
interval  the  subject  was  hearing  from  the  pendulum  sounder ; 
and  number  three,  the  judgments  of  this  interval  expressed  by 
the  subject.  The  tracings  on  the  drum  were  ''fixed'*  and 
preserved. 

As  above  stated  the  length  of  the  reproduction  was  meas- 
ured by  tuning-fork  vibrations  written  upon  the  drum ;  for 
all  the  experiments  except  those  of  table  E,  a  fork  was  used 
making  50  double  vibrations  per  second,  thus  recording 
hundredths  of  a  second ;  for  table  E,  which  concerns  inter- 
vals longer  than  the  others  (1.75),  a  fork  of  25  double  vibra- 
tions,  recording  fiftieths  of  a  second  was  used.  Many  meth- 
ods were  tried  for  saving  the  enormous  labor  of  counting 
these  vibrations,  which  task,  together  with  its  strain  upon 
the  eyes  for  such  a  long  series  of  experiments  as  the  present, 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  one  who  has  tried  it  for  several 
months.  The  slightly  irregular  motions  of  the  kjonograph 
make  it  entirely  inaccurate  merely  to  scale  the  intervals. 
The  quickest  and  safest  method  of  counting  we  discovered 
was  as  follows :  When  the  paper  is  cut  from  the  drum  it 
presents  on  the  sheet  several  parallel  lines.  Several  scales 
were  made  fitting  all  the  degrees  of  irregularity  which  the 
fork  vibrations  in  these  lines  from  time  to  time  displayed ; 
one  of  these  scales  was  then  selected  to  fit  each  line,  part  of  a 
line,  or  set  of  lines  according  to  their  variation;  usually  three, 
and  often  one  scale  would  fit  the  fork-record  of  a  whole  sheet ; 
the  eye  quickly  detects,  after  some  experience,  whether  the 
scale  fits  or  not,  and  thus  enables  the  counting  of  the  vibra- 
tions by  using  the  scale  as  a  tally,  with  comparative  facility 
and  absolute  accuracy. 

It  is  an  important  feature  that  in  all  experiments  to  be 
reported,  great  pains  was  taken  to  keep  the  persons  experi- 
mented upon,  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  chara<;ter  of  their 
judgments,  or  of  any  of  the  '  points '  or  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
periments whatever,  in  order  to  secure  absolute  freedom  from 
unconscious  prepossessions  or  subjective  influences;  where 
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this  was  not  aooomplished,  as  was  necessarily  the  case  in  two 
instanoes,  (subjects  S.  and  L.);  there  was  from  the  character 
of  the  men  a  minimniii  probability  of  subjective  prepossess- 
ions. Moreover  as  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  the  subjects 
were  thus  prednded  from  prepossession  until  their  tests  were 
completed,  and  as  the  records  of  the  tew  who  were  not  so  pre- 
dudedy  including  those  upon  myself,  entirely  accord  with 
those  who  were,  we  think  the  results  are  reasonably  free  from 
this  too  usually  neglected  source  of  vitiation. 

Method :  The  first  class  of  ezx>eriments  was  conducted  as  fol- 
lows :  The  subject  was  always  seated  alone  in  a  noiseless 
room  ;  the  electric  sounder  and  the  recording  key,  both  on  a 
table  before  him,  were  the  only  apparatus  within  his  sight  or 
hearing;  the  former  brought  him  through  one  circuit  the 
beats  of  the  metronome  in  sharp  metallic  strokes  of  uniform 
strength ;  with  the  latter  he  recorded  his  judgments  upon  the 
kymograph  drum  in  another  room.  In  the  latter  room  with  the 
kymograph  was  also  the  pendulum  and  remaining  api>aratus, 
presided  over  by  an  assistants  The  precise  method  of  these  A 
exi>eriments  was  invariably  as  follows :  (1)  The  pendulum  was 
started  with  full  swing,  giving  beats  .75  in  length,  the  electric 
circuit  remaining  open.  (2)  ''Beady"  signals  passed  between 
assistant  and  subject.  (3)  Kymograph  and  tuning-fork  were 
started.  (4)  The  assistant  closed  the  pendulum  circuit  long 
enough  to  send  to  the  subject  six  beats,  or  five  intervals  of 
.75  each.  (5)  The  assistant  opened  the  pendulum  circuit, 
silencing  the  sounder.  (6)  The  subject  meantime  had  sought 
to  catch  the  beat  of  the  sounder  from  the  first  beat  of  the 
norm  and  simultaneously  to  reproduce  the  beat]upon  his  re- 
cording key  during  the  6  beats  of  the  norm.  After  the 
sounder  ceased,  he  continued  to  reproduce  the  interval,  with- 
out breaking  the  continuity  of  the  series,  according  to  his 
closest  judgment,  these  reproductions  being  recorded  continu- 
ously by  the  proper  circuit  ux)on  the  drum.  (7)  The  assis- 
tant x>ermitted  the  subject  to  continue  his  reproductions  until 
the  drum  had  exhausted  the  full  length  of  its  spiral,  when  he 
signalled  ''  stop."  The  drum  was  set  to  exhaust  its  spiral  in 
two  minutes  ;  thus  through  all  classes  of  experiments  to  be 
reported,  the  reproductions  were  extended  through  approx- 
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imately  the  same  space  of  time,  though  of  coarse  the  number 
of  reproductions  varied  according  to  the  length  of  the  inter- 
vals used  and  the  judgments  made.  Frequently  short  portions 
of  the  spiral  would  be  used  in  adjustments  of  the  signals  or 
by  aocidentSy  so  that  the  time  actually  used  was  shortened 
more  or  less.  (8)  After  a  few  moments  of  rest  a  new 
beat,  .9  long,  or  20%  longer  than  the  norm  was  sent  in  to  the 
subject,  which  with  closest  possible  attention  and  care  he 
strove  to  reproduce  simultaneously,  stroke  exactly  with 
stroke,  during  three  minutes.  No  record  was  made  on  the 
drum  of  this  exercise  or  practice.  (9)  A  fresh  drum  having 
been  put  in  the  k3rmograph  by  the  assistant  during  the  above 
exercise,  immediately  upon  the  expiration  of  the  three  min- 
utes, a  signal  was  given  to  the  subject  to  cease  practicing. 
(10)  A  new  series  ot  6  beats  of  the  original  norm  of  .75  was 
then  given,  and  the  above  numbers  (1)  to  (7)  inclusive  were 
rei)eated  precisely  as  in  their  first  order.  In  other  words  a 
new  drum-full  of  reproductions  of  the  .75  was  obtained  under 
precisely  the  same  conditions  as  the  first,  with  the  exception 
that  the  first  series  was  ^< Without  practice"  or  exercise 
upon  any  particular  interval,  while  the  second  set  was  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  3  min.  practice  upon  an  interval 
20  x>er  cent,  longer,  i.  e.  on  .9  (11)  After  a  prox>er  rest,  still 
a  third  series  or  drum-full  was  taken  precisely  as  before,  ex- 
cept this  time  after  like  practice  upon  an  interval  20  x>er  cent, 
shorter  than  the  norm,  that  is  on  .6 

Thus  was  obtained  at  each  ^'  sitting,"  though  with  prox>er 
rest  between  each  series,  three  sets  of  judgments,  as  follows : 
(a)  without  practice ;  (&)  after  3  min.  exercise  upon  .9  inter- 
vals ;  (c)  after  3  min.  exercise  upon  .6  intervals.  Table  A  is 
arranged  to  show  the  comparative  results  of  these  three  sets. 

TABLX  A.^ 

Korm,  .75  gee.  Practice,  3  min.  each  on  .9  see.  and  .6  sec.  (90  per  cent, 
longer  and  shorter;.    Trials,  17.    Persons,  6. 

(0),  (+)  ftnd  ( — )  indicate  average  reproductions  made  after  hearing 
6  oeats,  separated  by  a  normal  interval  of  .76  sec.  (0)  indicates  aver- 
ages made  without  practice;  (+)  after  3  min.  practice  on  9  sec.;  ( — ) 
after  3  min.  practice  on  .6.  where  the  (+)  figure  is  greater  than  the 
corresponding  (0)  figure  or  the  (— )  less  then  the  corresponding  (0), 

*  The  exigencies  of  space  in  the  Journal  require  the  withholding  of 
still  more  detailed  tables  carefully  prepared  and  in  the  author's  posses* 
sion. 
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the  fiffurefl  are  printed  heavy,  to  show  that  these  flgores  follow  the 
rule  that  practice  on  a  longer  interval  lengthens  the  Jadgment  and 
practice  on  a  shorter  interval  shortens  the  Judgment  as  expressed  in 
a  following  eflbrt  to  reprodace  the  standard  Interval.  The  letters 
heading  the  vertical  columns  are  the  initials  of  persons  acting  as  sub- 
jects. The  small  figures  under  each  initial  give  the  number  of  experi- 
ments from  which  the  averages  are  made. 


Set. 

8. 
6 

L. 
8 

0. 
8 

F. 
3 

A. 
2 

N. 

1 

Oeneral 
Arerages 

17 

(0) 

.712 
.710 
.716 

.607 

.663 
.614 

.760 
.727 
.697 

.735 
.757 
.706 

.671 

.749 
.680 

.814 
.801 
.731 

.712 
.723 
.689 

Results:  With  normal  interral  of  .75,  the  general  average 
of  17  t<e8tB  upon  6  i>ersonB  shows  that  there  is  a  very  slight 
and  uncertain  tendency  to  follow  the  rule  that  three  minutes 
previous  close  attention  to,  and  simultaneous  reproduction  of, 
intervals  respectively  20%  longer  or  shorter  than  the  norm, 
€orre8x>ondingly  lengthen  or  shorten  the  judgment;  that  is, 
that  the  habit  formed  by  the  practice  holds  over  to  influence 
the  succeeding  judgments  but  slightly,  if  at  all. 

Series  A  being  deemed  inconclusive,  it  was  followed  by 
Series  B,  the  only  changes  made  being  first,  that  a  norm  of 
1.25  was  used  in  place  of  .75,  and  second,  that  only  two  sets 
of  reproductions  were  taken,  namely :  one  without  practice 
(0)  and  one  after  three  minutes  practice  ( — )  on  an  interval 
of  .25. 

TABLE  B. 

Norm,  1.26  sec.    Practice,  3  mln.  on  .25  sec.    Trials,  60.  Persons,  12. 

At  the  head  of  each  vertical  double  column  is  the  initial  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  left  hand  column  are  the  numbers  of  the  single  experi- 
ments from  which  the  average  in  the  other  columns  are  computed.  The 
columns  headed  (0)  contain  average  Judgments  of  the  1.25  norm  made 
without  practice ;  those  headed  ( — )  similar  iudgments  made  after  three 
minutes  practice  on  a  .25  beat.  This  table  shows  the  average  for  each 
set  of  each  individual,  and  also  the  general  averages  of  each  individual 
and  of  the  total  experiments  of  this  table.  The  averages  for  this  table 
are  computed  from  the  full  number  of  reproductions  of  each  drumf ul. 


0. 

L. 

T. 

A. 

W 

1-) 

W 

<-. 

CO) 

{-> 

(0) 

IM 

.344 

1.34fi 

MfiD 

,™, 

I.RIT 

l.lSfi 

7]l 

.33f 

i.m 

vm 

l.»Ei 

i.asa 

I4)t1 

m 

1.381 

LSSfl 

1  a-K- 

1.43: 

..11! 

10 

11 

13 

14 

18 

1ft 

90 

•n. 

1.3S3 

M67 

l.iSl 

1-390 

^ssr 

-.0S3 

-.088 

-.014 

-.001 

TABLX  B.-~Cotttimed. 


Mo.  of 

W. 

H. 

... 

K. 

0. 

D. 

(Ot       {-) 

(0) 

(-) 

m 

,^. 

(0)    1  (-) 

(0) 

(-) 

(») 

(-) 

1 

2 
3 

1.137 1.301 
1.3G5 1.231 
1.3401,199 

1.169 
1.339 

1.189 

1.306 

1.3S3 

1.147 

Ifil 

1.311 
1.256 

1380 

1.31S 

1.138 
1.U6 

MIS 
.96i 

1.441 

1.388 

Qen-I 

1.3461.326 

1.303 

1.192 

i.wa 

1.311 

1.284 

... 

1.143 

1.082 

1.441 

1.388 

DlSer- 

-.020 

-.011 

-.001 

-.023 

-.130 

-.634 

Results:  Total  General  Average  Witboat  Practice,  1.3228" 
"  "  "         After  "        1.2533" 


Difference,  .0696" 

These  B   experiments  upon   the    1.25   interval,  show   an 
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almost  nniyersal  shortening  of  those  judgments  which  were 
preceded  by  three  minutes  close  attention  to,  and  simultane- 
ous reproduction  of,  beats  .25  long,  the  average  difference 
between  the  judgments  of  the  two  conditions  being  .0695. 
The  average  difference  of  no  individual  out  of  the  12  included 
in  the  table  varied  from  the  general  rule,  and  only  in  6  trials 
out  of  the  60  was  the  rule  broken  for  single  trials,  and  no 
I)er80n  broke  the  rule  more  than  once.  In  general,  those  most 
experienced  in  laboratory  work  conformed  most  strictly  to 
the  usual  law ;  the  law  was  most  frequently  broken  upon  the 
first  test  made  upon  an  individual,  this  hapx)ening  4  times 
out  of  the  6 ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  in  relation  herewith, 
that  more  variations  should  be  looked  for  from  nervousness 
or  other  disturbing  causes  under  these  conditions,  and  from 
those  x>er6ons  with  whom  they  were  actually  found.  In  gen- 
eral, also,  the  amounts  of  the  difference  made  between  (0) 
and  ( — )  was  proportional  to  the  amount  of  experience  the 
subject  had  in  psychophysical  experiment;  for  instance, 
those  for  Dr.  Donaldson,  Dr.  Sanford,  Dr.  Lombard  and  my- 
self are  among  the  largest.  Curves  were  drawn  for  each 
individual  similar  to  those  of  the  accompanying  chart.  Study 
of  these  discovers  that  the  Constant  Error,  whether  plus  or 
minus,  shows  itself  most  frequently  to  a  marked  degree, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  reproductions,  and  nearly 
always  so  before  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  beat,  or  in  other 
words,  before  the  elapse  of  ten  seconds.  Also,  the  Constant 
Error  tends  to  preserve  a  uniform  course  from  the  beginning, 
either  the  judgments  growing  gradually  longer  or  gradually 
shorter  throughout  the  drum,  according  as  their  value  is 
greater  or  less  than  the  normal ;  in  those  individuals  where 
the  Constant  Error  is  greatest  and  most  marked,  this  gradual 
increase  or  decrease  is  most  marked,  as  with  Dr.  Donaldson, 
where  is  the  largest  plus  value,  and  with  Dr.  Lombard,  where 
is  next  to  the  greatest  minus  value  of  the  judgments. 

A  beat  .25  in  length  was  now  chosen  for  the  norm,  and 
being  shorter  and  more  difficult  to  catch  was  always  given  10 
times  as  a  sample  for  each  set  of  reproductions,  in  place  of  6 
beats,  as  in  the  previous  experiments.  The  practice  inter- 
val was  also  changed  for  this  table  to  1.25,  and  for  a  period 
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of  5  minutes  in  place  of  3  minutes,  as  formerly.  The  rea- 
son for  this  increase  in  the  length  of  the  time  of  practice  is 
manifest  when  we  consider  that  two  factors  enter  into  the 
functions  of  practice,  namely :  first,  the  number  of  repeti- 
tions which  the  subject  or  central  cells  would  be  called  upon 
to  make  during  the  practice ;  and  secondly  the  fatigue,  nutri- 
tive, restorative,  or  other  processes,  which  may  depend  some- 
what upon  the  mere  length  of  time  which  the  practice  is 
continued.  We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  effects  of  either 
factor,  but  as  in  the  C  experiments  practice  on  1.25"  gave  much 
fewer  number  of  repetitions,  the  length  of  practice  time  was 
increased  from  3  to  5  minutes,  which  was  an  indefinite  com- 
promise between  proportional  length  of  time  of  practice,  and 
proportional  number  of  beats. 

The  shortness  of  the  interval  would  have  given  a  great 
number  of  reproductions,  since  the  same  length  of  the  drum's 
spiral  was  used  as  before ;  and  the  labor  of  counting  so  many 
would  have  been  excessive ;  therefore,  although  the  subject 
made  his  reproductions  for  approximately  the  same  length  of 
time  as  in  the  previous  exx)eriments,  records  were  taken  upon 
the  kymograph  of  only  the  first  40  reproductions,  and  of  a  sec- 
ond set  of  40,  taken  after  the  lapse  of  one  minute  from  the 
last  beat  of  the  norm.  All  the  other  conditions  were  the 
same  as  before,  making  the  method  for  Table  0  as  follows : 
(1)  Norm  of  .25  (10  beats  given);  a  drumful  of  reproductions 
taken  without  practice.  (2)  Practice  5  minutes  on  1.25 
beats.  (3)  Norm  of  .25,  (10  beats  given);  a  drumful  of  repro- 
ductions taken  after  practice. 

TABLE  C. 

Norm,  .25  see.    Practice,  5  mtn.  on  1.25  sec.    Trials,  30,  Persong,  8. 

iShows  averages  of  each  set  and  trial,  of  each  individual,  and  the 
general  averages  as  before.  Averages  of  the  first  40  reproductions  are 
marked  a,  of  the  second  40,  b ;  and  the  average  of  a  and  b  is  marked 
c;  (0)  without  practice;  (+)  after  5  min.  practice  on  1.25. 
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No.  Of 

8. 

N. 

H. 

Ma. 

TrUO.   • 

(0) 

.259 
.245 

.252 

.254 
.239 

.246 

.249 
.244 

.246 

.261 
.243 

.252 

.263 
.258 

.260 

.259 
.254 

.256 

.249 
.236 

.242 

.253 
.256 

.255 

.249 
.234 

.242 

.245 
.234 

.289 

.254 
.254 

.249 

(+) 

(0) 

'+) 

.241 
.243 

.242 

.248 

.247 

.247 

.248 
.242 

.245 

.239 
.240 

.240 

.262 
.248 

.260 

.254 
.260 

.262 

.261 
.269 

.260 

.248 
.234 

.241 

.246 
.237 

.241 

.264 
.251 

.262 

.249 
.246 

.247 

(0) 

.273 
.232 

.252 

.244 
.225 

.235 

.242 
.227 

.234 

.253 
.228 

2.40 

(+) 

•289 
.297 

.293 

.262 

.262 

.262 

.269 
.261 

.255 

.270 
.270 

.270 

(0) 

.249 
.242 

.245 

.246 
.238 

.242 

.248 
.240 

.244 

(+) 

fa 

1  b 

fa 

2  & 

u 

fa 

3  b 

*{! 

fa 

5-  & 

fa 
6    b 

[c 

'a 

7'  b 

c 

fa 

8'  b 
c 

fa 
9    b 

,c 

a 
10-  b 

c  • 

.289 
.288 

.288 

.266 
.260 

.263 

.251 
.244 

.247 

.260 
.265 
.257 

.265 
.255 

.260 

.263 
.253 

.268 

.266 
.262 

.264 
.247 

.244 

.246 
.246 

.246 

.261 
.254 

.262 

-.269 
.266 

.267 

.238 
.230 

.234 

.247 
.243 

.245 

.256 
.245 

.251 

.237 
.234 

.235 

.242 
.234 

.288 

.246 
.238 

.242 

.254 
.254 

.254 

.242 
.217 

.230 

.237 
.208 

.222 

.243 
.231 

.227 

.244 
.233 

.239 

.261 
.249 

.266 

.249 
.242 

.245 

Jjfa 

.256 
.246 

.260 

.005 
.011 

+.008 

.004 
.011 

+.008 

.017 
.042 

+.029 

.006 
.006 

+.006 
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TABLE  C.—Continued. 


No.  of 

Ca. 

B. 

McD. 

T. 

Trials. 

(0) 

(+) 

(0) 

(+) 

(0> 

(+) 

(0) 

+ 

fa 
2    b 

.244 
.233 

.238 

.246 
.250 

.248 

.262 
.263 

.263 

.261 
.264 

.262 

.255 

.246 

.250 

.253 

.260 
.262 

.251 
.250 

.349 
•362 

.360 

.258 
.256 

.25t 

.252 
.245 

.248 

•if* 

.246 
.241 

.243 

.261 
.263 

.262 

.256 
.246 

.250 

.253 
.260 
.262 

.251 
.250 

.319 
.363 

.360 

.258 
.256 

.257 

.252 
.245 

.248 

ssU 

.006 
.012 

+.009 

.001 

.004 

+.002 

.000 
•000 

+  000 

.006 
.011 

—.008 

Results:    Total    General    Average    Without    Practice    (a) 

.2500 ;  (6)  .2396 ;  (c)  .2448. 
Total  G^enersd  Average  After  Practice  (a)  ,2557; 

(6)  .2525.';  (c)  .2542. 
Difference  (a)  ,0057 ;  (6)  .0129 ;  (c)  .0093. 
These  C  Experiments  seem  to  show  that  5  minutes'  practice 
upon  a  1.25  beat,  lengthens  judgments  of  .25  intervals  on  an 
average  .00935  ;  the  result  is  the  more  striking  and  condu- 
sive  when  the  smallness  of  the  average  lengthening  is  com- 
pared with  its  constancy,  the  <<  after  practice  "  set  of  General 
Averages  of  the  total  30  trials,  exceeding  the  '^  without  prac- 
tice" set  in  every  instance,  and  even  in  averages  of  three 
trials,  as  those  of  H  (a  subject  who  at  the  time  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  purpose  of  his  experiments),  the  ^' after 
practice"  judgments  falling  below  the  corresi)onding  ^'with- 
outs"  but  twice  out  of  the  240  recorded  judgments.  The 
Curves  of  the  General  Averages  of  the  total  thirty  trials  is 
shown  in  Fig.  Ill  of  the  Chart,  and  those  of  H  in  Fig.  lY. 
The  continuous  line  in  the  chart  shows  the  judgments  ''with- 
out practice,"  and  the  dotted  line  ''after  practice"  as 
previously  in  Figs.  I  and  11. 
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TABLE  D. 

Nonn,  .75  sec.  Practice,  7  min.  on  1.75  sec.  and  6  min.  on  .25.  Trials, 
30.    Persons,  8. 

This  table  will  be  understood  without  other  explanation  than  that  its 
method  was  precisely  that  of  Table  A,  except  that  the  ^  long '  practice 
was  chanffed  from  3  min.  upon  .9  to  7  min.  upon  1.75,  and  uie  ^  short' 
inractice  from  3  mln«  upon  .6  to  5  min.  upon  .25 ;  also,  7  beats  of  the 
norm  were  given  for  the  copy  from  which  the  reproduction  of  each  set 
was  made.  The  table  shows  averages  of  each  set  and  trial,  of  each  indi- 
vidual, and  the  General  Averages  as  before.  Averages  of  the  first  40 
reproductions  are  marked  a,  of  the  second  40  ft,  and  the  average  of  a 
plus  h  is  marked  e;  (0)  =  without  practice;  (+)  after  7  min.  practice 
on  1.75 ;  ( — ^)=b  after  5  min.  practice  on  .25. 
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8. 

N. 

H. 

B. 

No.  of 
Blttlnics. 

(0) 

.725 
.726 

.725 

.748 
.766 

.757 

.793 
.801 

.797 

.718 
.699 

.708 

.768 
.746 

.767 

.783 
.761 

.773 

.781 
.834 

.803 

.714 
.704 

.709 

.768 
.768 

.764 

.764 
.780 

.767 

.764 
.767 

.766 

(+) 

(-) 

(0) 

.801 
.800 

.800 

.781 
.773 

.777 

.739 
.753 

.746 

.736 
.731 

.734 

.822 

.790 

.806 

:^ 

.777 
.775 

.771 
.770 

.770 

;761 
.798 

.780 

.753 
.758 

.756 

.747 
.751 

.749 

.768 
.769 

.767 

(+) 

(-> 

(0) 

.798 
.835 

.817 

.800 
.899 

.849 

.810 
.894 

.852 

.732 
.794 

.763 

.787 

.810 

.764 
•869 
•817 

.878 
•963 

.920 

.982 
1.118 

1.065 

■909 

1.056 

•986 

1.003 
1^233 

M18 

(-) 

.706 
.639 

.667 

.706 
.629 

.667 

(+) 

(-) 

1  b 

r« 

2  b 

(<^ 

3  b 

fa 

4  b 

(<^ 
6    b 

(^ 

6    6 

'{! 

8|6 

be 
fa 

9    b 

(<» 

10    6 

.786 
.788 

.787 

■835 
.882 

.869 

.795 
.803 

.799 

.795 
.809 

.802 

.92^ 
1.019 

.971 

.877 
[1.180 

.999 

).889 
.  1118 

:i.003 

.8li 
■  .822 

•819 

.879 
.862 

•865 

MO 
.866 

.817 

.710 
.690 

.700 

.772 
.792 

.782 

.699 
.718 

.709 

.721 
.754 

.737 

.727 
.729 

.728 

.735 
.706 

.720 

.778 
.819 

.798 

.716 
696 

.706 

Hi 
743 

743 

726 
716 

721 

.803 
.814 

.808 

.771 
.798 

.786 

.846 
.844 

.846 

.836 
.976 

.906 

.826 
.889 

.867 

.804 
.810 

.807 

.820 
.990 

.906 

.972 
.997 

.984 

.961 
.962 

.966 

.819 
.867 

.843 

- 

.747 
.769 

.763 

.761 
.761 

.766 

.712 
.722 

.717 

•696 
.676 

.686 

.740 
.716 

.728 

.709 
.704 

.707 

.708 
.693 

.701 

.722 
.727 

.726 

.741 
■736 

.738 

.788 
J77 

.782 

AAA 

670 
668 

711 
791 

769 

771 
900 

837 

732 
779 

765 

736 
791 

766 

.685 
.621 

.663 

.685 
.621 

.653 

648 
.699 

.68» 

4  fa 

.813 
.907 

.875 

- 

733 
736 

734 

.846 
.893 

.869 

1 

731 
727 

729 

.785 
.851 

.818 

.907 
1053 

.980 

+.121 
+•902 

+.168 

.730 
•787 

.768 

•6tt 
699 

•683 

ii-  ^ 

58  (c 

+.069 
+.119 

+.119 

^~i 

021 
019 

021 

+.076 
+.123 

+.100 

^^~. 
"^~. 

^"^. 

037 
042 

040 

—066 

—on 

-.069 

—.020 
—.008 

—.014 

—087 
—.080 

-•OH 
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TABLX  D.— Continued. 


McA.              1 

Ma.               1 

8h. 

Oa. 

Ho.  of 
Wtttnga. 

(0)' 

.743 
.708 

(+) 

(-) 

.699 
.636 

(0) 

.695 
.624 

(+) 

.734 

.roe 

(-) 

(0) 

.759 
.731 

(+) 

(-) 

(0) 

.702 
.644 

(+) 

(-) 

'(' 

.739 
.731 

.641 

.688 

.835 
•892 

.713 
.720 

.734 
.687 

.67» 
.663 

\c 

.726 

.743 

.708 

.736 

.667 

.659 

.695 
.6'i4 

.721 

.665 

.641 
.688 

.740 

.759 
.731 

.863 

.836 
.892 

.716 

.713 
.720 

.673 

.702 
.644 

.711 

.616 

If? 

.739 
.731 

.699 
.636 

.73i 
.708 

.734 
.687 

.679 
663 

&  (c 

.725 

.735 

.667 

.659 

.721 

+.039 
+.084 

.665 

-.054 
+.064 

.740 

.863 

+.076 
+.161 

.716 

.673 

.711 

.616 

i!{! 

—.004 
+.023 

-.044 
-.073 

-.122 
-.011 

+.033 
+.043 

-.023 
-.091 

.010 

.068 

+.062 

+.006 

+.123 

.024 

+.038 

.067 

1    ^ 

.758 
.762 

.838 
.897 

.722 
.725 

e(c 

.760 

.867 

.724 

General  Average  of  All. 

III" 

+.080 
+.134 

-.036 
-.036 

5fU 

+.107 

-.036 

Itemlts:    Total   Oeneral   Averages    Without   Practice    (a) 

.7583  ;  (6)  .7621 ;  (c)  .7602, 
Total  General  Averages  after  practice  on  longer  beat 

(a)  .8385 ;  (6)  .8971 ;  (c)  .8678. 
Total  Oeneral  Averages  after  practice  on  shorter  beat 

(a)  .7225;  (6)  .7255;  (c)  .7240. 
Total  Oeneral  Average  Difference  after  practice  on 

longer  beat  (a)  .0802 ;  (6)  .1349  ;  (c)  .1075. 
Total  Gteneral  Average  Difference  *  after  practice  on 

shorter  beat  (a)  .0358  ;  (&)  .0366 ;  (c)  .0362. 

Comparison  of  experiments  A  and  D  shows  that,  for  the 
same  interval  of  .75,  while  in  the  former  with  a  difference  of 
20  per  cent,  between  the  norm  and  practice  intervals  the 
effect  of  habit  or  practice  was  so  slight  as  to  be  uncertain  if 
active  at  all,  in  the  latter  experiments,  with  a  much  greater 
difference  between  the  norm  and  practice  intervals,  the  effect 

e 
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iras  strong  and  constant.  Figure  V  of  the  chart  shows  the 
curve  of  the  (General  Averages  for  the  30  trials  and  8  per- 
sons ;  figure  YI  shows  the  curve  for  Sh.,  and  illustrates  a 
single  trial. 

TABLX  M. 

Norm,  .ff  sec.    Ptaotice,  ff  min.  on  1.76  see.    TrUlB,  6.    Persons,  9. 

The  only  other  vsrUtion  than  those  in  the  above  Une  was  for  these 
experiments,  that  10  beats  of  the  norm  were  given  for  the  sample 
from  which  each  set  of  reproductions  was  made.  Ayerages  of  the  first 
40  reprodnctions  are  marked  a.  of  the  second  40.  d;  the  averasee  of  a 
plus  S  are  marked  c;  (0)  -o  Without  Practice;  (+)  -»  after  6  mm.  prac- 
tice on  1.76. 


No.o(TriAli. 

& 

N. 

(0) 

(+) 

(0) 

(+) 

1    6 

.617 
.603 

.641 
.518 

.491 
.484 

.621 
.516 

c 

.610 

.630 

.487 

-  .619 

'a 

.491 
.606 

.628 
.669 

.603 
.483 

.623 

.516 

U 

.498 

.On 

.493 

.520 

fa 

3    h 

.497 
.604 

.636 
.561 

.489 

.484 

.498 

.477 

u 

.600 

.543 

.487 

.187 

Totals.,   h 

.601 
.603    , 

.634 
.642 

.494 
.406 

.614 
.502 

U 

.602 

.638 

.480 

.508 

Dffferenoes. 

+.033 
+.039 

+.oao 

+.036 

+.036 

+.038 

\ 


Besults:  Total  (General  Averages  Without  Practice  (a)  .4980; 
(6)  .4852 ;  (c)  .4916. 
Total  General  Averages  after  practice  on  longer  beat 

(a)  .5246 ;  (6)  .5228 ;  <c)  .5237. 
Total  General  Average  difference  (a)  .0266;    (Jb) 
.0376 ;  (c)  .0321. 
Fignre  YII  of  the  chart  shows  the  curve  for  the  general 
averages  of  the  six  tests  of  these  experiments  on  the  interval 
,5. 
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TABLX  F. 

Norm,  1.7ft.    Pnctioe  6  min.  on  .6.*  Trials,  6.    Pergons.  2. 
Seven  beats  of  norm  ^ven  for  sample  to  be  reproduoed. 
Without  Practice ;  (— )  »>  after  6  min.  practice  on,  .6  sec. 


(0)- 


No.ofTrlato. 

S. 

N. 

lO) 

(-) 

(0) 

(-) 

1 
2 
3 

2.03 
2.06 
2.31 

2.14 
2.36 
2.36 

2.19 
2.24 
1.88 

183 
1.79 
1.76 

Totals. 

2*136 

2.284 

2.049 

1.790 

Differeooe. 

+.048 

—.269 

Sestdts :  Total  General  Average  Without  Practioe,  2.089 
"  **  "         After  "        2.010 


a 


u 


t( 


Difference,  —  .079 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  three  trials  of  S.  for  this  inter- 
val are  all  contrary  to  the  usual  law ;  whether  this  is  acci- 
dental and  due  to  the  small  number  of  the  trials,  or  if  practice 
is  less  efficient  in  its  influence  upon  judgments  of  long  inter- 
vals, is  undetermined ;  we  incline  to  believe  the  former. 

At  this  i>oint  in  the  exx>eriments  it  appeared  conclusive 
that  a  certain  amount  of  sustained  exercise,  with  close  atten- 
tion to  the  rei>etition  of  definite  beats  heard  from  a  i>endulum 
or  sounder,  and  reproduced  by  motion  of  the  finger  upon  a 
key,  induces  some  sort  of  more  or  less  permanent  effect  or 
habit,  whose  infiuence  unconsciously  modifies  accordingly  the 
judgments  or  reproductions  of  other  beats  heard  and  repro- 
duced immediately  after  such  exercise  or  practice.  The 
question  now  arose  whether  this  effect  was  muscular  or 
^'central."  To  determine  this,  the  following  experiments 
were  instituted ;  their  method  was  the  same  as  the  foregoing 
except  that  in  place  of  hearing  the  beats  of  the  sounder  the 
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armature  or  stroke-bar  of  the  latter  was  pressed  lightly 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand ;  the  soft 
parts  of  the  balls  of  the  fingers  were  intmded  slightly  between 
the  bar  and  the  anvil  or  brasses  between  which  the  bar  played, 
and,  the  drcnit  being  dosed,  each  time  the  pendnlnm  made  s 
stroke  a  ^^  pnlse-like  "  sensation  was  felt  by  the  fingers.  The 
left  hand,  thus  holding  the  sounder,  was  then'  rolled  in  sev- 
eral thicknesses  of  cloth  and  folded  with  a  woolen  coat,  and 
the  ears  closed  with  cotton  or  wax  till  no  noise  from  the 
sounder  could  be  heard  with  the  closest  possible  attention. 
Also,  the  practice  was  now  exercised  or  received  in  a  purely 
afferent  manner,  without  rei>eating  the  practice  interval  upon 
the  key,  simultaneously  with  the  beats  of  the  sounder  as  was 
done  in  the  other  experiments.  By  these  means  the  effect  of 
the  practice  was  confined  afferently  to  the  left  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  to  their  respective  nervous  centres.  The  repro- 
ductions of  the  trial  intervals,  both  the  set  previous  to 
practice  and  the  correlative  set  after  practice,  were  made  witii 
the  right  hand  or  fingers,  as  in  all  previous  exx)eriments. 

It  is  evident  that  if  similar  effects  from  practice  should 
manifest  themselves  under  these  conditions  as  in  the  former 
experiments,  the  cause  could  in  no  way  be  attributed  to  a 
muscular  habit,  because  no  muscles  were  at  all  concerned  in 
the  reproductions  of  the  normal  or  trial  intervals,  which  had 
been  in  any  way  influenced  by  the  previous  afferent  exercise 
on  the  practice  interval.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  every 
afferent  impulse  occasions  some  efferent  discharge,  although 
the  same  be  actively  ineffectual  ]  yet  even  if  this  did  hap- 
pen, we  think  it  would  be  fair  to  assume  that  the  cause  of 
the  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  judgments  was  central 
and  not  muscular. 

TABLE  G. 

Norm,  1.25.    Practioe,  6  mln.  on  .36.    TrialB,  60.    Persons,  16. 

Practice  taken  by  touch  alone  in  left  thumb  and  finger,  the  beat  being 
inaudible.  Ten  beats  of  norm  ffiven  as  sample  for  aU  reproductions. 
(A)  =  Averages  without  practfee ;  (B)  »  Averages  after  8  min.  prao- 
nee  on  .26  beats;  D  =s  difierence  between  (A)  and  (B). 
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TABLE  Q. 


No.  of 
Stttisgs. 

¥ 


ii 


4-1^ 
D 


{ 
it 


5 


^\b 


{ 


7-1  B 
D 


b\b 


{ 


9^B 
D 


io\b 


t{ 


A 
B 
D 


6. 


.276 
216 


.061 

.302 
.202 


.100 

.247 
.196 


.062 

.207 
.350 


N. 


1.200 
1.109 


-.091 

1.174 
1033 


1.140 

1.029 


.043 


.390 
281 


1.289 
1.438 

-"^iii -T99  — ^166  +  .149 


1.082 
1.068 


-  .024 


1.245 
LOTl 

.109  —  .lYi 


.174 
.109 


1.179 
1.086 


.066 

.350 
.353 


.094 

1.326 
1.202 

-  .124 

1.261 
1.089 
.033  —  .172 

.583  1.271 
.^  1.164 
.248-417 


.003 

.322 
.289 


.334 
.361 


.027 


.310 
.262 


1.213 
1.031 


-.182 


1.210 
1.083 


—  .048  -  .126 


—  .001  —  .166  —  .062 

1.277 
1.284 


-  .081  —  .100  +  .007 


L. 

H. 

1.065 
.942 

-.123 

1.025 
1.238 

.203 

1.358 

1.169 

-.199 

.883 
.882 

-.001 

1.093 
1.012 

-.081 

1.480 
1.530 

+  .050 

1.443 

1.410 

.033 

1.447 
1.282 

-  .166 

1.388 
1.223 

-  .166 

1.333 

1.233 

-.100 

1.061 
1.029 

-.032 

1.416 

1.326 

-.090 

c. 


1.146 
1111 


1.339 
1.390 

+  .051 

1.564 
1.476 
-  .089-  .003 


D. 


1.433 
1.437 


—  .036  +  .004 


1.396 
1.393 


B. 


1.442 
1.334 
-.108 


1.307 
1.266 


1.347 
1.363 


+  .016 


1.446 
1.480 

+  .034 

1.493 
1.420 


-.073 

1.553 

1369 

—  .184 


1.389 
1312 


1.433 
1.437 


.077:+  .004 


1.442 
1.334 

-  .108 
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TABLE  G,-^Oontinwd. 


No.  of 

SIttingg. 

McM. 

w. 

Ha. 

H. 

Mi. 

Ma. 

Hn. 

Oa. 

▲▼erace 
of  last  10. 

2I-B 

1.301 

1.163 

-.138 

1.350 
1.210 

-  .140 

1.408 
1.397 

-  .011 

1.372 
1.474 

+  .102 

1.425 
1.322 

-.103 

1.029 

.906 

-.123 

1.183 
1.194 

+  .011 

1.268 

1161 

-  .107 

1.306 

1.245 

-.0(51 

1.301 

M63 

.138 

1.350 
1.210 

-  .140 

1.408 
1.397 

-  -Oil 

1.372 
1.474 

+  .102 

1.425 
1.322 

-.103 

1.029 
.906 

-  .123 

1.183 
1.194 

.011 

1.268 

1.161 

-.107 

1.306 

1.245 

-.061 

General  Average, 


(i 


1.277 
.213 

064 


Results:  Total  general  average  without  practice;    1.2776 
Total  general  average  after  6  min.  practice  on^l 

.25,  received  only  throagh  left  tJinmb  and  >  1.2137 
finger,  J 

Total  general  average  difference,  —  •0639 

The  results  of  these  G  exx>eriment8  are  particularly  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  Table  By  both  having  had  the  same 
norm  and  same  practice  intervals.  The  lengtdi  of  time  which 
practice  was  undergone,  however,  was  in  O  double  that  in  By 
which  probably  should  be  counted  as  a  reason  why  the 
difference  between  the  ''without  practice"  and  the  ''with 
practice"  results  should  have  been  greater  in  G  than 
in  B.  An  offset  to  this  influence,  however,  lies  probably 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  B  practice  the  intervals  were  not 
only  afferently  received,  but  also  efferently  executed,  bring- 
ing into  play  the  whole  psychophysical  arc  of  sensory 
centers,  motor  centers,  and  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  hand 
and  fingers ;  under  these  circumstances  this  arc  soqn  takes 
on,  as  a  whole,  a  simultaneous  function  of  a  strongly  reflex 
nature,  the  reproductions  not  following  the  beats  of  the 
norm,  but  precisely  and  spontaneously  coinciding  with  them, 
beat  on  beat;  the  whole  process  of  reproducing  here  ia 
itself  of  the  nature  of  an  induced  habit,  and  it  is  natural  to 
suspect  that  the  continuation  of  the  habit,  sustained  through 
the  term  of  practice,  would  have  a  stronger  and  more  lasting 
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effect  than  where  the  sensory  centers  alone  were  exercised,  as 
in  the  O  experiments.  What  the  precise  results  ol  these 
conntervailing  conditions  may  have  been  we  cannot  determine^ 
but  the  very  dose  equivalence  of  the  total  differences  of  the 
two  tables  (—  .0695  lor  B,  —  .0639  lor  (?),  is  very  likely  to 
have  been  within  certain  limits  accidental. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  same  experiments  repeated  under 
conditions  as  nearly  as  x>ossible  like  these,  and  upon  the  same 
individnsJs,  would  produce  precisely  the  same  results,  lor 
the  human  organism,  mental  and  physical,  is  so  complex,  its 
environment  so  variable,  the  entire  conditions  ol  the  problem 
so  multifariously  changeable,  that  the  mathematical  proba- 
bilities are  almost  infinitely  against  identical  combinations. 
But  results  constantly  like  in  nature  and  approximately  like 
in  d^ree,  should,  we  think,  be  deemed  scientifically  acceptable. 
Even  with  these,  the  time-problem  is  so  difficult  and  so 
liable  to  subjective  and  delusive  complications,  that  we  can- 
not look  upon  the  experiments  here  reported,  (as  extensive, 
careful  and  conclusive  as  we  have  endeavored  to  make  them, ) 
as  being  entirely  conclusive  until  they  shall  have  been  con- 
firmed by  similar  work  ol  other  experimenters.  With  these 
provisions,  however,  we  think  the  results  of  the  foregoing 
experiments  indicate  that,  sustained  attention  to  a  rythmi- 
caUy  repeated  impulse  induces  in  the  corresponding  nervous 
centre  a  habit  or  tendency  to  continue  that  impulse^  which 
habit  influences  J  or  modifies  succeeding  time-judgments. 

The  following  table  summarizes  our  results  with  reference 
to  the  Ck>nstant  Error.  We  have  thought  best  to  give  the 
length  of  the  judgments  rather  than  the  amount  of  the  error ; 
the  plus  sign  is  prefixed  to  those  judgments  which  are  greater, 
and  the  minus  signs  to  those  which  are  less  than  their  corre- 
sponding norm ;  also,  the  table  shows  the  number  of  trials 
from  which  eadi  average  is  calculated,  and  the  table  from 
which  the  same  are  taken.  The  judgments  of  Table  H  are 
alone  the  first  series  of  each  set  or  trial,  that  is,  those  made 
without  practice  or  normally. 
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TABLE  H.-^OONBTANT  EBBOB. 


Norm  .26 

Norm  .60 

Norm  .76 

Norm  1.26 

Norm  1.76 

Penons. 

No. 
Trials 

and 
TftUe. 

▲T«race 
Judg^ 
me&t. 

No. 
Trials 

and 
Tabla. 

▲▼erage 
Judg- 
ment. 

No. 
Trials 

and 
Table. 

Average 
Judg- 
ment. 

No. 
Trials 

and 
Table. 

Average 
Judg- 
ment. 

No. 

Trials 

and 

Table. 

Average 
Jodg- 
meot. 

S. 

IOC 
IOC 

3C 

—  .249 

—  .239 

—  .240 

3E 
3E 

-f  .602 
—  .480 

6A 

10  D 

—  .712 
+  .766 

10  B 
10  G 

+1.436 
+  1.310 

3F 
3F 

+  2.136 

N. 

ATerage 

lA 
10  D 

—  .741 
+   .814 
+  .769 

Average 
20  B 
10  G 

+ 1.373 
+  1.335 
—1.210 

+2.049 

L. 

▲▼erage 
3A 

3A 
6D 

+  .773 
—  .607 

+  .760 
+   .818 

Average 
3B 
66 

+  1.293 
—1.236 
—1.061 

C. 

Average 

9B 
6G 

—1.126 
+  1.306 
+  1.347 

H. 

Average 

6G 
3B 

+  1.321 
+  1.416 
+  1.291 

A. 

2C 

—  .243 

2A 
ID 

—  .671 

—  .673 

1 

6G 

+  1.389 

Ca. 

Average 
2B 
IG 

+1.363 
—1.142 
+  1.268 

Average 

—1.184 

Ma. 

2C 

—  .244 

ID 

—  .669 

IG 

—1.029 

Sh. 
Ml. 

IC 

+  .260 

ID 

A 

—  .740 

—  .736 

2B 
2B 
IG 

-1.242 
—1.203 
+  1.426 

P. 
W. 

D. 

Average 
3B 
3B 
IB 
IG 

+1.277 
+  1.606 
—1.246 
+1.441 
+  1.433 

B. 
K. 

Average 

IG 
2B 

+  1.437 
+1.442 

+1.284 

McD. 

T. 

Bl. 

McM. 

W. 

Ha. 

M. 

McA. 

Hn. 

IC 
IC 

+  .260 
+  .267 

ID 
ID 

—  .667 

—  .726 

IG 
IG 
IG 
IG 

IG 

+  1.301 
+  1.360 
+  1.408 
+  1.372 

—1.183 

Genend 

30C 

—  .244 

6E 

—  .491 

17  A 
30D 

—  .712 
+  .760 

60B 
60G 

+  1.322 
+ 1.277 

6P 

+  2.089 

▲versge 

—  .742 

Average 

-+1.802 
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Results:  With  the  method  used,  the  experiments^  on  the 
irhole^  indicate  that  the  judgments  of  intervals  of  .75,  .50 
and  .25  are  very  slightly  shortened,  while  those  of  1.25  and 
1.75  are  considerably  lengthened.  Too  few  intervals  were 
used  to  determine  the  Indifierence  Point  accurately,  yet  in 
view  of  the  great  variations  displayed,  we  may  perhaps  come 
as  near  the  truth  as  can  be  well  attained,  if  we  calculate  this 
point,  for  these  experiments,  from  the  General  Average  of  the 
intervals  used ;  according  to  such  computation  the  Indiffer- 
ence Point  would  appear  to  be  about  .81.  Yet  so  great  are 
the  individual  difierences  and  even  the  variations  of  the  Con- 
stant Error  from  time  to  time  for  the  same  individual,  that 
this  error  should  be  termed  Inconstant  rather  than  Constant, 
and  as  calculated  from  any  number  of  i>ersons  yet  experi- 
mented ux>on,  nmst  be  considered  as  extremely  problematical 
and  uncertain.  Particularly  so,  as  we  entirely  lack  any  sure 
<due  to  its  probable  cause.  In  view  of  the  indication  arrived 
at,  that  the  phenomenon  is  central,  we  might  infer  that  the 
lengthening  of  the  judgment  was  due  to  an  inertia  or  tardiness 
of  the  centres  to  repeat  the  prox>er  rhythm,  and  that  this 
might  be  based  upon  a  failure  of  resx>onse  in  nutritive  pro- 
cesses ;  but  this  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  fact  that 
the  more  rapid  intervals,  which  would  be  supx>osed  to  exhaust 
the  centres  most  quickly,  display  the  opposite  tendency  and 
act  more  quickly  than  they  ought.  Or  perhaps  the  relations 
between  the  nutritive  and  active  functions  of  the  centres,  are 
an  automaticaUy  compensating  mechanism,  wherein  the  sup- 
ply is  sometimes  *^  over  corrected  "  and  again  ^'  under  cor- 
rected" with  reference  to  the  exhaust,  just  as  the  bal- 
ance wheel  of  a  watch  is  often  at  fault  with  reference  to 
temperature,  and  the  watch  varies  with  the  season  and  with 
the  pocket  it  is  carried  in ;  so  the  time- mechanism  of  the 
nervous  centre  may  vary  with  individual  and  physical  condi- 
tions, and  with  the  coat  we  wear;  surely  the  psychical  time- 
piece is  not  less  delicate  or  complex  than  its  horological 
rival  of  human  skill. 

Comparing  our  own  results  with  those  of  former  exi>eri- 
menters,  though  we  learn  next  to  nothing  of  the  cause  of  the 
Constant    Brror   and   too   little   of   its   course   to  predict 
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diet  the  same  with  any  great  probability,  lor  any  certain 
X>erson  or  nomber  ol  persons ;  yet  study  of  onr  tables,  and  stUl 
better  ol  the  original  corves  and  charts  too  numerous  to 
publish^  reveals  a  lew  points  of  considerable  certainty. 
Those  individuals  who  make  the  largest  constant  error,  make 
the  error  most  constantly  in  one  direction ;  such  persons, 
also,  are  apt  to  make  a  constantly  increasing  error  through- 
out the  series  of  reproductions  of  each  drumful;  this  phe- 
nomenon betrays  itself  even  more  conspicuously  in  the  ^*  after 
practice"  series  than  in  the  '< without  practice"  seri^; 
the  phenomenon  is  illustrated  in  the  judgments  of  L  and  of  H 
in  Table  O,  and  in  their  resi>ective  curves.  Figures  X  and  XI 
of  the  chart ;  judgments  of  the  former  are  unusually  short 
throughout  the  experiments,  and  in  the  curves,  show  them- 
selves growing  rapidly  shorter  and  shorter  to  the  end  of  the 
drum ;  the  judgments  of  H  are  unusually  long  throughout  all 
his  trials,  and  his  curves  go  rapidly  up  throughout  each 
drum.  This  raises  a  serious  question  as  to  what  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Constant  Error  would  be  for  a  longer  and  different 
period  of  reproduction.  Possibly,  also,  this  point  has  rela- 
tion to  the  fact  that  contrary  signs  are  found  for  the  Constant 
Error  by  the  Oerman  experimenters  who  used  single  repro- 
ductions, and  by  Mr.  Stevens  (with  whom  my  results  pretty 
closely  agree)  and  myself,  who  used  multiple  reproductions. 
Examination  of  the  first  reproduction  of  each  drumful  of  my 
work,  does  not  discover  the  contrariness  of  sign  for  Constant 
Error,  between  the  first  and  the  subsequent  judgments  of  the 
series,  which  would  oorresx>ond  to  the  contrariness  of  results 
between  the  above  mentioned  experiments  with  single  and 
with  multiple  reproductions.  New  exx>eriments  seem  needed 
for  the  trii>artite  relations  between  the  sign  of  Constant  Error,, 
the  number  or  length  of  time  the  norm  is  given  as  a  sample, 
and  the  number  of  the  reproduced  judgments. 

Another  feature  of  interest  is,  that  any  slight  nervousness 
or  excitement  of  the  subject  shortens  the  judgments.  Often 
the  subject  who  sits  for  the  first  time,  looks  ux>on  any  psycho- 
logical experiment  as  in  some  way  a  test  of  mental  caliber ; 
this,  together  with  fresh  interest  in  the  experiment,  occasions 
a  slight  eagerness,  excitement,  or  mental  tension  for  the  first 
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trial,  which  is  not  so  muGh,  il  at  all,  present  in  fntore  ones. 
Examination  of  results  taken  under  snch  conditions,  convinced 
me  while  the  experiments  were  in  progress  that  they  were^ 
shorter  than  the  ordinary  ones.  It  is  evident  that  this,  if  tme, 
would  have  bearing  ux>on  the  method  of  our  ezx>eriments ;  for 
instance,  if  in  first  sittings  the  average  judgments  of  the  first 
or  ^^  without  practice  "  trial  be  for  the  above  reason  shortened 
more  than  the  following  M  after  practice  ^'  set,  allowance  ought 
to  be  made  for  this  in  estimating  the  shortening  or  lengthen- 
ing effect  of  the  practice  upon  the  later  set ;  otherwise,  in  those 
cases  where  the  practice  interval  was  shorter  than  the  norm, 
the  shortening  effect  of  the  practice  in  the  '  ^  after  practice ' '  set 
would  be  negatived  to  the  extent  of  the  shortening  due  to 
excitement  in  the  '' without  practice  "  set,  and  the  reverse  for 
practice  intervals  longer  than  the  norm.  Examination^  of  the 
tables  shows  that  the  law,  that  the  '^ after  practice"  sets  are 
longer  or  shorter  than  the  '^  without  practice  "  sets,  according 
as  the  practice  interval  is  longer  or  shorter  than  the  norm^ 
is  broken  to  a  more  or  less  degree  in  48  out  of  246  times  ;  17 
out  of  these  48  digressions  occurred  in  first  sittings,  and  11 
out  of  these  17  occurred  in  those  experiments  where  the 
practice  interval  was  shorter  than  the  norm.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  what  has  been  said  r^arding  excitement, 
yet  a  more  detailed  scrutiny  of  the  results  than  is  x>ossible  to 
give  here,  is  chiefiy  the  ground  for  what  we  have  stated  on 
this  point. 

Much  has  been  said  by  previous  experimenters  concerning 
the  effects  of  attention.  Undoubtedly  with  single  reproduc- 
tions sensibility  and  accuracy  are  directly  proportional  to  the 
attention  given ;  with  multiple  reproductions  it  is  doubtful  if 
this  is  the  case  for  the  expert  and  experienced  subject.  For 
myself,  who  have  had  very  unusual  experience,  my  best  judg- 
ments are  made  by  paying  the  greatest  x>ossible  attention  to- 
the  norm  during  tbe  sample  beats,  and  then,when  the  rhythm 
is  once  caught,  abandoning  myself  to  as  near  an  unconscious 
or  reflex  condition  as  possible,  letting  the  idea  or  habit  of 
the  rhythm  run  its  own  course  undisturbed,  as  near  as  may 
be,  by  attention,  volition,  or  any  kind  of  thinking  whatever. 

Subjective  opinions  of  one^s  ovm  judgments:  After  finish- 
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ing  each  dramful  the  subject  throughout  the  experiments  was 
usually  asked  his  opinion  of  how  well  he  had  kept  his  copy 
'Or  norm ;  only  in  a  small  and  uncertain  number  of  cases  were 
•these  opinions  found  to  agree  with  the  truths  and  frequently 
wer^  directly  contrary. 

How  long  before  the  effect  of  practice  shows  itself  as 
^against  the  immediate  memory  of  the  norm  9  The  results 
^are  so  variable  that  this  question  cannot  be  answered  with 
precision ;  nearly  always  the  effect  of  the  practice  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  very  first  reproduction  to  a  marked  degree ;  before 
the  expiration  of  8  or  10  seconds  the  effect  would  seem  to  be 
'in  full  force  or  tendency,  from  which  time  forth,  the  judgments 
where  the  Constant  Error  was  well  marked,  gradually  grew 
longer  or  shorter  to  the  end  of  the  drum,  as  we  have  before 
stated. 

Ho^o  long  does  the  effect  of  practice  lastf  Our  method  did 
"not  permit  us  to  observe  a  longer  period  than  from  1.5  to  2 
minutes ;  the  practice  seemed  to  preserve  its  effect  with 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  its  full  force  for  that  length  of  time. 

Fatigue:  A  few  exx>eriments  were  made  preserving  closest 
possible  attention  to  the  beats  and  judgments  for  several 
hours  at  a  sitting ;  sample  tests  of  the  judgments  were  taken 
from  time  to  time.  So  far  as  these  go,  fatigue  could  not  be 
-discovered  to  have  any  effect  whatever. 

Long  Experience  in  making  time  judgments  has  been 
thought  by  Mehner  and  others  to  lessen  the  Constant  Error. 
^Study  of  the  above  exjieriments  according  to  their  dates  on 
the  protocol,  which  also  agree  with  the  order  of  the  tables  as 
pubUshed,  discovers  very  uncertain  evidence  for  this  opinion, 
a  slight  probability  perhaps  inclining  in  its  favor. 

Mr.  Stevens  noticed  in  his  work,  that  judgments  of  unusual 
length  or  shortness  are  apt  to  be  corrected  in  the  following 
Judgment,  '^  according  to  a  standard  which  the  mind  carries, 
•but  to  which  the  hand  (or  perhaps  the  will  during  the  inter- 
val) cannot  be  accurately  true."  To  a  certain  degree  the 
same  phenomenon  is  observed  in  my  charts  and  curves,  though 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  carry  back  the  cause  to  some  auto- 
^maticaUy  compensating  adjustment  of  the  rhythmic  habit  or 
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fnnctioii  of  the  nerve  centres,  than  to  the  vagne  phrase  <<  a 
standard  carried  by  the  mind." 

AnomcUies:  Seeing  no  jnst  reason  for  the  cnlling  out  of 
anomalies  in  former  experiments,  I  have  i>ermitted  none  in 
my  own.  Every  test  taken  in  the  oonrse  of  any  rognlar  ex- 
periment has  been  rex>orted  in  its  proi>er  place,  with  the* 
exception  of  a  single  trial  each,  for  three  i>ersons,  who,  from 
nervousness  (one  was  a  young  woman)  or  lack  of  ryth- 
mic sense,  were  entirely  unable  to  catch  the  beat  of  the* 
norm  in  a  way  that  would  enable  them  to  repeat  it  with  any 
sort  of  regularity  or  likeness  to  the  original. 

SeTmhility :  Owing  to  the  enormous  labor  that  would  be- 
involved  in  computing  the  Average  Error  for  so  many 
judgments,  no  investigation  was  made  by  me  of  this  factor. 
On  the  whole,  however,  I  should  say  the  nearly  uniform  re- 
sults regarding  sensibility  of  all  former  experimenters,  which 
constitute  almost  their  sole  point  of  agreement,  are  entirely 
confirmed  by  the  experiments  here  reported. 

In  closing  this  account  of  my  experiments  I  have  pleasure* 
in  thanking  those  who  have  given  me  so  much  valuable  time» 
taken  from  their  own  University  work,  in  acting  as  subjects, 
for  such  a  tedious  and  time-robbing  investigation,  and  tiiose- 
also  who  have  assisted  me  by  suggestion,  counsel  and  inspira- 
tion. 

rv.— CONCLUSIONS. 

Sensations  and  their  images  or  reproductions  have  various 
attributes  ;  qualitatively  they  are  blue,  or  warm,  or  painful 
etc. ;  intensively  they  are  strong  or  weak,  bright  or  faint,  etc. 
Duration,  or  continuation,  is  another  attribute  or  character- 
istic of  every  sensation  and  of  every  image.  This  attribute  is 
the  ultimate  and  essential  datum  of  time.  Besides  sensations 
and  images,  science  infers  and  assumes  the  real  and  separate- 
existence  of  certain  physical  elements,  having  fixed  correla- 
tions with  each  other,  and  with  sensations  and  images. 
Whether  the'  grounds  for  this  assumption  are  acceptable  or- 
not  we  need  not  here  discuss  ;  but  according  to  this  assump- 
tion, duration  or  continuing  is  also  an  attribute  or  character- 
istic of  these  physical  elements,  and  therein  forms  a  further* 
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field  of  ttuB  ultimate  and  essential  time  datnm.  Again  most 
phflosophiesy  and,  I  think,  all  religions  and  all  science,  as- 
sert, infer,  or  assume  the  existence  of  some  sool  or  snper-psy- 
chicAl  cause,  as  an  ultimate  element  separate  from,  or  as  a 
further  attribute  additional  to,  the  physical  elements  and  the 
sensations  and  images ;  according  to  these  grounds  there  is 
thus  another  field  of  Oiis  characteristic  time  datum.  Thus 
our  time  datum  is  seen  to  be  an  attribute  belonging  to,  and 
inherent  in,  eversrtfaing  that  is  conceived  to  exist.  As  such, 
also  it  is  seen  to  be  an  ultimate  datum ;  as  much  so  as  the 
blueness,  the  chilliness,  or  the  painfulness  of  any  sensation, 
or  the  existence  of  anything  at  all.  Why  things  exist  at  all, 
or  why  their  inherent  nature  is  what  it  is,  we  think  to  be  at 
present  beyond  human  explanation.  The  fundamental  datum 
of  our  present  explanations,  then,  we  shall  state  to  be  that 
time  is  this  attribute  of  duration  wherever  it  exists. 

This  being  the  nature  of  time,  what  constitutes  a  percep- 
tion of  timef  Hoping  the  results  will  justify  the  use,  we 
49hall  accept  that  nomenclature  according  to  which  it  is  said 
that  every  elementary  sensation  or  image  is  perceived  which 
presents  itself  in  consciousness  at  all.  When  a  sensation  or 
image  proi>erly  occupies  the  focus  of  attention,  we  shall  say 
it  is  apperceived.  According  to  this  terminology,  time  is  i>er' 
•ceived  whenever  any  sensation  or  image  durates^  in  conscious- 
ness at  all ;  it  is  apperceived  when  the  duration  proi>erly  oc- 
•cupies  the  focus  of  attention.  Thus  if  we  suppose  a  creature 
«o  simple  as  to  be  without  memory,  and  capable  from  time  to 
time  of  but  a  single  elementary  sensation  of  constant  quality, 
say  a  pain,  (such  i>erhaps  are  some  infusoria)  we  should  say 
that  pain  was  perceived  whenever  it  occurred  ;  we  should  not 
say  it  was  apperceived.  We  should  also  say  such  a  creature 
perceived  time. 

Why  sensations  ultimately  differ  at  all,  why  some  are  red 
and  some  blue,  some  bright  and  some  faint,  or  why  some  are 
long  in  duration  and  some  short,  is  beyond  explanation.  That 
some  are  long  and  some  short  is  an  ultimate  datum,  and  no 
more  wonderful  than  that  sensations  are  diverse  in  any  other 

'I  haye  coined  this  word,  finding  no  other  suffldently  simple  in  mean- 
ing. 
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way.  But  in  the  same  way  as  we  shall  say  of  onr  simple  orea- 
tore,  that  he  perceives  his  sensation  when  it  exists  at  all,  and 
that  he  peroeives  time  when  it  (the  sensation)  dnrates  at  all, 
so  we  shall  say  he  perceives  a  certain  definite  time  when  it 
dnrates  in  that  certain  definite  manner.    Its  perception  is  its 
occnrrence ;  the  ultimate  nature  ol  its  occurrence,  constitutes 
the  ultimate  nature  of  the  perception ;  the  definiteness  of  its 
occurrence,  of  its  inherent  nature,  constitutes  the  definiteness 
of  that  certain  perception.      We  know  nothing  of  the  i>ercep- 
tion  of  such  a  creature  except  by  inference  and  analogy ;    but 
in  ttuB  same  way  that  we  should  say  his  sensation  is  painful, 
in  that  same  way  we  should  say  one  of  his  perceptions  was  five 
seconds  long.      And  in  the  same  way  that  we  have  said  he 
perceives  time  when  his  sensation  dnrates  at  all,  so  we  shall 
say  he  perceives  five  seconds  when  it  dnrates  five  seconds, 
snd  i>erceives  one  second  when  it  dnrates  one  second.     But 
according  to  this,  one  thing  above  all  else  must  be  care- 
fully noted,  perception  or  perception  of  time   duration  is 
ahoays  a  process  and  never  a  state  ;  a  certain  definite  time  is 
a  certain  definite  process.     We  can  no  more  discover  an  ex- 
planation of  our  perception  of  the  duration  of  five  seconds 
■alone  in  some  mysterious  momentary  mental  arrangement  or 
'^  temporal  sign,"  or  other  instantaneoits  characteristic,  than 
we  can  discover  redness  in  blueness ;  for  us  to  perceive  blue, 
there  must  be  blue ;  for  us  to  perceive  duration,  something 
must  durate ;  for  us  to  perceive  a  definite  blue,  there  must  be 
a  definite  blue ;  for  us  to  perceive  five  seconds,  something 
must  durate  five  seconds ;    for  us  really  to  perceive  a  year, 
«ome  definite  sensation  would  have  to  durate  a  year.     What 
takes  place  when  we  say  we  have  an  idea  of  a  year  is  another 
mattOT  which  we  shall  discuss  in  its  place. 

So  also  of  series  of  sensations.  That  series  occur  at  all  is 
:an  ultimate  fact  or  datui^.  What  actually  occurs  when  a  se- 
ries occurs  we  shall  call  a  perception  of  a  series.  And  in  the 
same  way  as  we  can  never  perceive  a  half-second  except 
something  durate  a  half -second,  so  we  can  never  i>erceive  a 
«eries  of  five  half  seconds  with  intervals  of  half  seconds  be- 
tween the  terms,  unless  such  a  series  occurs.  Whenitoccurs 
its  entire  occnrrence  will  constitute  its  perception.    Actually 
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to  i>eroeiye  snob  a  series  a  year  long,  such  a  series  woald  act- 
ually have  to  occur  throughout  a  foil  year.  What  takes  place 
wheu  we  have  an  idea  of  such  a  series  we  shaU  also  discuss 
in  its  turn. 

Neglecting  for  the  present  any  consideration  of  the  corre- 
lation between  them,  or  of  any  perception  of  such  a  correla- 
tion, all  that  we  have  said  regarding  sensations  applies  aa 
well  to  images  or  reproduced  sensations  ;  really  to  imagine 
five  seconds,  some  image  must  last  five  seconds ;  fully  to  im- 
agine a  thousand  clock*ticks,  a  thousand  dock-tick  imagea 
must  pass  through  the  mind.  So  also,  fully  to  remember  a 
thousand  second-beats,  a  thousand  second-beat  images  must 
pass  in  fuU  mental  review. 

And  as  of  pains,  and  dock-ticks,  and  second-beats,  so  of 
all  other  mental  content  whatsoever  and  however  disparate. 
Mental  process  is  mental  perception ;  every  definite  or  certain 
process  or  procession  is  a  definite  and  certain  perception ;  and 
every  definite  i>erception  is  also  a  definite  time  i>erception. 
Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  according  to  the  nomenclature 
we  are  now  using,  perception  is  not  api>erception,  and  a  def- 
inite time  perception  is  by  no  means  an  api>erception  of  a  def- 
inite time;  this  we  shall  come  to  later. 

Wl^t  we  have  said  of  perception  applies  as  wdl  to  mem- 
ory. But  when  we  say  we  remember  an  occurrence,  we  sel- 
dom, and  indeed  never^  except  the  occurrence  is  short,  simple 
and  of  recent  hapi>ening,  remember  it  as  accuratdy  and  fully 
as  it  actually  transpired.  That  is,  in  its  re-presentation  in 
memory,  some  of  the  items  drop  out  of  the  process,  or  rather 
fail  to  drop  into  it ;  and  the  remainder  stand  unsuspected  for 
the  former  whole  —  do  so  for  the  very  reason  that  the  former 
whole  now  is  not,  nor  can  be  suspected  at  all,  except  in  and 
through  so  much  as  is  re-presented.  I  may  have  si>ent  the 
whole  of  yesterday  listening  to  the  second  beats  of  a  dod^, 
yet  I  may  quickly  remember  that  I  did  so,  without  the  entire 
day  and  each  tick  repeating  itself  in  full  or  in  any  instanta- 
neous miniature  of  fullness  in  that  quick  remembrance.  But  in 
this  quick  remembrance,  it  is  probable  the  entire  mental  pro- 
cession of  the  previous  day  was  re-presented  alone  by  some 
.  momentary  fiash-picture,  as  it  were,  of  myself  as  I  was  seated 
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at  some  particularly  striking  moment  of  yesterday,  listening 
to  the  clock ;  x>^rhaps  this  flash-picture  or  remembrance 
lasted  long  enough  to  take  in  no  more  than  two  repre> 
sented  ticks  of  the  clock  ;  {>erhaps  to  take  in  but  one  ;  or  it 
may  be  that  all  the  image-ticks  were  left  out  entirely  and 
only  the  word  *'  tick  "  or  *'  clock ''  occupied  their  place  in 
the  quick  remembrance ;  for  such,  it  seems  quite  certain,  is  the 
nature  of  much  of  our  thinking.  If  that  in  the  above  quick 
remembrance  which  occupies  the  place  of,  stands  for,  in- 
dicates, or  symbolizes  the  original  series  be  named  the  idea 
of  that  series,  then  the  idea  of  that  series  is  not  a  full  repre- 
sentation of  that  series  in  any  way.  And  it  is  plain  also  that 
we  have  in  such  an  idea  no  such  occurrence  as  that  described 
by  Herbart,  or  Mr.  Ward,  or  any  of  those  who  conceive  that 
an  idea  of  a  series,  or  of  succession,  or  of  time,  must  be  some 
sort  of  instantaneously  painted  picture  presenting  the  whole 
length  of  the  time  or  of  the  series  in  a  simultaneous  perspec- 
tive. Indeed  if  needed  at  all,  there  would  seem  to  be  needed 
as  much  such  an  instantaneous  sidewise  view  of  the  duration 
of  the  simplest  sensation  and  of  the  briefest  part  of  time  in 
order  to  i>erceive  that  it  durate  at  all,  as  to  perceive  that  it 
duxates  for,  say,  five  seconds.  The  classic  question  therefore 
whether  the  idea  of  succession  is  or  is  not  a  succession  of 
ideas,  in  so  far  as  the  question  is  one  as  to  whether  the  idea  is 
a  longitudinally  passing  process^  or  a  sidewise  presented  statSy 
may  as  well  be  fought  out  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  any 
original  sensation  and  for  the  briefest  temporal  x>ortion  of  it, 
as  with  reference  to  any  train  or  series  of  such  sensations. 
Whether  a  sensation,  an  image,  or  a  series  of  such,  it  does  not 
matter  ;  the  x>ertinent  question  is,  do  we  x>erceive  the  length 
of  any  duration,  however  long,  by  the  process  of  that  duration 
itself,  or  by  some  non-processional  representative  statef  The 
chief  arguments  or  suggestions  I  have  been  able  to  formulate 
or  to  find  formulated  for  the  ''state"  theory,  all  root,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  the  delusive  catch-phrase,  ''  We  can  not  now 
perceive  something  that  is  really  past,  therefore  our  i>ercep- 
tion  of  i>ast  must  be  s, present  perception,  i.  e.  a  state."  But 
this  phrase  is  a  series  of  verbal  mis-statements  and  bad  logic 
ftom  beginning  to  end ;  we  do  not ''  not<7 "  x>erceive  this  some- 
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thing,  whatever  it  is,  but  so  far  as  I  can  discover  we  ''  now- 
now-now-now"  perceive  it;  we  do  not  stand  still  and  look 
along  the  line  to  measure  this  past  in  a  perspective  view,  bat 
run  along  the  line  as  it  were  (a  new  line  representing  the  old) 
to  measure  it  inch  by  inch,  or  present  by  present,  by  a  moving 
process  over  again ;  nor  is  this  something  that  we  re-measure 
a  '^  really  past,"  nor  in  the  absolute  sense  do  we  re -measure 
at  all;  but  the  ^^ really  past"  and  the  original  measuring 
both  gone  forever,  a  new  representation  of  the  gone  past  and 
a  new  measuring  of  the  new  representation  happen  ''  brand- 
new  ;  "  happen  in  original  represtntation  of  them,  though  not 
in  Te-preserUation  of  them.  All  this  being  so,  our  phrase 
carried  out  in  good  logic  should  read  ^*  We  can  not  '  now '  per- 
ceive something  that  is  really  past,  therefore  our  ^  perception 
of  past'  must  not  be  a  present  perception,  i,  e,  must  be  Sk pro- 
cess. On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  for  the  opposite  or  ' '  pro 
cess"  explanation  seems  to  me  consistent  and  even  positive. 
I  think  that  every  one  who  will  observe  his  own  mental  pro- 
cess when  he  seeks  to  measure  or  to  realize  the  length  of  any 
durating  sensation  or  its  representation  in  memory,  will  easily 
observe  that  he  never  fully  perceives  or  remembers  the 
length  Instantly  or  even  approximately  so ;  unless,  of  course, 
the  duration  is  itself  instantaneous  or  approximately  so.  On 
the  other  hand  I  think  any  one  will  easily  convince  himself  that 
fvllj/  to  x>^rceive  or  to  remember  the  length  of  its  representa- 
tions, these  representations  must  stretch  themselves  out 
through  an  equal  process  and  lapse  of  time  as  did  their  orig- 
inal occurrence.  '  Quick  ideas  '  of  the  nature  described  above 
may  delusively  flash  upon  us  with  approximate  instantaneous- 
ness,  but  never  a  full  and  complete  idea,  and  the  time  occu- 
pied by  the  idea  will  be  proportional  to  its  completeness. 

Another  evidence  in  favor  of  the  process  and  against  the 
''  state"  explapation  lies,  we  think,  in  the  following  facts. 
The  items  of  a  long  series,  say  the  detailed  events  of  a  past 
hour,  never  are  fully  represented  to  us.  It  is  easy  to  account 
for  this  according  to  the  process  theory ;  many  of  these  de- 
tails fail  to  reappear,  and  as  the  serial  reappearance  of  those 
which  do  reappear  is  our  sole  suspicion  of  their  presence,  or 
of  their  order  of  appearance  past  or  present,  so  of  those  which 
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fail  to  appear,  we  at  the  time  have  no  suspicion  of  their  ab- 
sence or  of  the  fact  that  they  ever  existed.  At  some  other 
time  we  may  remember  further  details,  and  also  remember 
this  abbreviated  memory,  and  so  become  aware  that  we  have 
dropx>ed  items  from  the  latter.  But  according  to  the  ^^  state  " 
theory,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  those  causes  which  give 
the  proper  perspective  to  any  part  of  a  series  where  no  items 
are  gone,  should  not  give  the  proper  perspective  to  those 
items  which  do  api>ear  in  a  series  when  some  items  do  not  ap- 
pear, and  why  such  a  perspective  state  would  not  have  much 
such  an  aspect  as  the  perspective  of  a  picket-fence  where 
some  of  the  picket3S  are  on  and  some  ofif.  !Nor  must  we  im- 
agine  such  a  conscious  running-over  of  yesterday's  incidents, 
as  one  in  which  we  skip  or  jump  from  one  incident  to  the  other 
and  almost  feel  the  shocks  occasioned  by  gaping  items,  to  be 
just  such  a  broken-fence  persx>ective  as  we  above  describe. 
Surely  such  a  series  of  shocks  are  a  process  and  not  a  simul- 
taneous state,  even  if  we  are  conscious  of  the  gaps  ;  but  how 
we  come  to  he  conscious  of  the  gaps  in  this  running  perspec- 
tive, is  a  complex  question  entirely  separate  from  the  one  un- 
der present  consideration,  and  one  we  shall  hope  to  throw 
light  ux>on  later.  That  we  do  not  have  simultaneous  picket- 
fence  x>erspective  with  pickets  visibly  off,  that  is  with  x>erspec- 
tive  gaps  belonging  to  lost  items,  is  quite  evident  in  our  at- 
tempts to  recall  the  precise  number  of  ticks  in  a  given  series 
just  heard  ;  where  as  those  who  have  had  much  experience 
mast  observe,  they  frequently  with  confidence  think  they 
recall  the  whole  series  i>erfectly  and  with  no  consciousness 
of  gaps,  though  there  are  gaps. 

We  are  inclined  to  conclude  therefore  that  by  the  same  pro- 
cess that  we  x>erceive  the  duration  of  any  smallest  part  of  any 
single  sensation,  by  precisely  the  same  nature  of  process  we 
X>erceive  the  duration  of  any  sensation  however  long  and  of 
any  series  however  long ;  that  the  duration  of  the  sensation 
or  series,  the  perception  of  the  duration,  and  the  perception 
of  the  length  of  the  duration  are  one  and  identical ;  that  the 
duration  is  an  ultimate  datum,  and  no  more  capable  or  need- 
ful of  other  explanation  or  of  further  analysis  than  the  blue- 
ness  of  a  blue  spot. 
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But  perception  of  the  length  of  a  sensation,  the  appercep- 
tion of  its  length,  and  the  perception  and  apperception  of  its 
length  as  measured  by  some  other  sensation,  are  different 
matters  altogether,  as  also  are  so-called  perceptions  of  past, 
present,  and  future,  and  of  other  definite  time  relations,  and 
of  dates  ;  aU  of  which  we  must  now  consider. 

More  often  than  otherwise  those  definite  sensations  which 
come  through  the  focus  of  the  eye  are  those  which  determine 
the  immediately  following  ideas ;  with  great  frequency  these 
sensations  definitely  persist  long  enough  to  associate  for 
some  time  with  the  ideas  which  they  call  up.  With  less  fre- 
quency the  definite  sensations  of  hearing,  touch,  smell,  and 
so  on  down  the  scale,  determine  the  immediately  following  as- 
sociations. Frequently  very  obscure  sensations  such  as  a  red 
spot  at  the  very  edge  of  the  field  of  vision,  or  the  temperature 
of  our  teeth  direct  the  association.  Or  x>erhaps  as  often  as 
otherwise  the  particular  mental  group  which  determines  the 
association  is  not  a  sensation  or  procession  of  sensations,  but  a 
definite  group  of  images  or  procession  of  images  which  we  may 
call  an  idea.  Whatever  group  it  is  that  determines  the  succeed- 
ing association,  that  group  we  say  occupies  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion, the  terminology  being  evidently  derived  from  the  fact  that 
the  focus  of  vision  is  so  frequently  also  the  focus  of  api>ercep- 
tion.  Apperception  is  complete  association ;  the  object  of  asso- 
ciation is  always  the  object  of  apperception,  and  the  object  of 
attention.  The  focus  and  the  object  are  always  identical. 
When  we  apperceive  anything  we  couple  it  with  its  most 
usual  associations,  that  is,  memories  of  its  own  attributes, 
qualities,  and  characteristics.  This  kind  of  association  is  ap- 
I)erception.  Time  is  apperceived  when  any  process  of  dura- 
tion occupies  the  focus  of  attention,  is  the  object  of  associa- 
tlon,  and  calls  up  durative  associations ;  that  is,  memories 
whose  characteristics  are  particularly  of  the  duration  quality 

or  nature. 

We  munt  with  greatest  care  distinguish  between  perceiv- 

iufj  time  and  apperceiving  time  relation. 

Variu^ptionn  of  relation  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  in. 
volvi^l  in  the  very  core  of  the  indissoluble  mystery  of  the 
unity  of  the  mind.      We  are  deeply  aware  of  the  importance 
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of  the  subject,  yet  we  have  been  drivea  to  snspeet  that  the 
secret  of  x>^rceiyed  relations  is  to  be  foond  in  that  they  are 
associative  processes  of  the  apperceptive  degree  or  nature 
and  not  simultaneous  states.  This  subject  is  not  our  main 
question  and  we  shall  discuss  it  but  in  so  far  as  is  necessary 
for  our  explanation  of  time  relations.  If  two  tones  precisely 
alike  in  quality,  intensity,  and  length,  begin  precisely  together 
and  end  together,  no  relation  will  be  perceived  between  them. 
If  one  begins  i>erceptibly  before  the  other,  relations  will  ap- 
I>ear.  Without  some  qualitative  or  some  intensive  change 
there  can  be  no  temx>oral  relation.  The  occurrence  of  the 
change  in  the  qualitative  or  intensive  nature  of  the  i>erception 
18  the  perception  of  the  relation ;  and  in  the  same  way  as  it  is 
not  some  necessary  sidewise  simultaneous  x>erspective  that 
constitutes  i>erception  of  homogeneous  duration,  but  the  ever 
flowing  attribute  of  duration  itself,  therefore  we  suspect,  that 
every  perception  of  temporal  relation  is  fundamentally  the 
actual  procession  of  one  term  of  definite  quality  or  intensity 
followed  without  gap  by  another  term  of  different  quality  or 
intensity ;  that  actually  to  perceive  any  definite  time  relation 
or  change,  such  must  actually  transpire ;  andfuUy  to  imagine 
or  to  remember  such,  the  corresponding  representation  of  it 
must  again  pass  through  the  mind  in  full  review.  Without 
qualitative  or  intensive  change  no  series  could  occur;  such 
change  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  a  series ;  the  change 
makes  the  series.  Fully  to  perceive  the  relations  of  the  terms 
of  a  series  the  f uU  series  must  be  experienced  either  in  orig- 
inal  occurrence  or  in  representation.  To  perceive  that  ABC 
D  occurs  in  the  relations  a  b  c  d  it  must  occur  in  these  rela- 
tions. To  perceive  that  B  is  after  A,  A  must  happen,  then  B. 
To  perceive  that  A  is  before  D,  A  must  happen  before  D. 
To  apx>erceive  these  relations  is  something  quite  different. 
To  perceive  that  D  is  present  and  that  ABO  are  gone^  A  B 
G  must  come  and  go  and  D  must  come ;  the  apperceiving  of 
the  presence  of  D,  or  of  the  goneness  of  A  B  G,  or  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  presence  of  D  to  the  goneness  of  A  are  other  mat- 
ters that  need  much  elucidation. 

To  apperceive  D  it  must  occur,  stand  in  the  focus  of  the 
mind  and  call  up  images  representing  its  qualities  and  usual 
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associations ;  to  apx>erceiye  it  as  present ,  it  must  call  np  the 
idea  '  present ' ;  the  apperceived  relation  of  D  to  the  Present 
is  the  occurrence  of  D  followed  by  some  idea  of ' '  the  Present. ' ' 
For  ns  to  understand  this  relation  we  must  understand  ''the 
idea  of  the  Present."  The  word  ''  present''  is  one  that  we  as- 
sociate with  the  continued  presence  of  any  mental  content, 
or  more  strictly  sx>eaking  with  the  durative  procession  of  that 
content  through  the  mind ;  thus  we  can  associate  the  word 
with  a  passing  image  as  well  as  with  a  passing  sensation ; 
but  most  commonly  the  word  Present  associates  itself  with 
the  bodily  group  of  sensations  which  we  call  self  and  with  the 
environmental  sensations  which  happen  to  be  present  at  the 
moment  that  we  are  so  apperceiving  'the  Present.'  Thus 
when  we  apperceive  D  as  present  the  process  that  nearly  al- 
ways occurs  is  something  as  follows  :  first  D  itself,  then  the 
word  "present,"  then  some  durating  procession,  most  prob- 
ably some  sensation  procession  of  our  body  or  our  surround- 
ings at  the  particular  moment.  The  length  of  this  last  asso- 
ciated durative  procession  is  variable ;  in  quick  apperceiving, 
as  in  quick  remembering  it  may  be  little  more  than  the  word 
'  present '  alone ;  or  it  may  be  the  quick  flash  of  some  mental 
duration  even  without  the  word  "present." 

But  while  on  this  subject  we  must  not  let  words  confuse 
several  distinct  data.  Strictly  the  perceived  Present  is  the 
content  of  any  perception  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence ;  is 
that  occurrence  itself.  Similarly  the  apperceived  Present  is 
the  occurring  object  of  apperception ;  that  which  directs  the 
association.  But  to  apperceive  the  Present  that  is,  to  apper- 
ceive the  mental  content  actually  occurring  as  the  Present, 
that  is  again  to  perceive  its  relation  to  the  Present,  this  occur- 
ring content  must  call  up,  and  be  associated  with,  the  idea 
"Present" ;  that  is  very  likely  with  the  word  "present"  fol- 
lowed by  some  durating  procession  very  probable  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation  of  the  surrounding  stream  which  was  the  object  of 
apperception  from  the  beginning;  in  other  words  the  apx>er- 
ception  of  the  Present  as  the  Present  is  usually  but  a  sustain- 
ed association  of  the  word  "present"  with  the  progressive 
flow  of  the  sensations  within  us  or  from  around  us.  The 
change  which  reveals  the  relation,  that  is,  the  change  which 
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constitntes  the  relation,  in  bo  far  as  a  relation  is  a  psychologi- 
cal occnrrence,  is  the  change  occasioned  by  the  dawning 
appearance  of  the  associated  idea. 

So  much  for  the  Present,  for  apperceiving  the  Present  as  the 
Present,  and  for  apperceiving  D  as  present;  now  for  the 
*  goneness '  of  A,  B  or  C —  the  Past.  Strictly  speaking,  men- 
tal content  has  no  Past  and  no  Fntnre ;  they  are  only  while 
they  are,  and  their  existence  is  like  a  mathematically  moving 
point,  or  speaking  of  the  total  content,  is  like  a  plane  moving 
at  right  angles  to  itself.  What  then  is  this  moving  proces- 
sion by  which,  as  we  say,  we  have  knowledge  of  the  Past! 

Prom  what  we  have  discovered  regarding  Present,  we  may 
8usx>ect  that  perception  of  Past,  perception  of  past  relation 
or  relationship,  apperception  of  Past,  and  apperception  of 
past  relationship  are  all  different  matters.  As  the  existence 
of  any  temporal  i)ortion  of  any  mental  content  constitates  a 
perception  of  Present,  so  the  cessation  of  its  existence,  consti- 
tates a  perception  of  Past.  In  order  to  perceive  Past,  some 
sensation  or  image  mnst  cease  ;  whenever  any  snch  ceases,  we 
X)erceive  Past ;  the  ceasing  of  the  perception  is  the  perception 
of  Past ;  did  no  perception  ever  cease  we  should  never  per- 
ceive or  know  anything  whatever  regarding  Past,  or  past- 
ness,  or  about  the  Past. 

To  have  a  perception  of  past  relation,  a  relatiouy  that  is,  as 
we  have  explained,  a  change,  must  occur.  To  perceive  a  tem- 
poral relation  between  A  and  B,  B  must  be  different  from  A, 
and  to  perceive  the  relationship  the  relationship  must  occur ; 
and  we  shall  perceive  whatever  occurs,  and  we  shall  x)erceive 
it  as  it  occurs,  while  it  occurs,  and  in  its  occurrence  ;  and  we 
shall  only  perceive  what  occurs  and  while  it  occurs,  and  in  its 
occurrence.  To  perceive  A  before  B,  A  must  occur  and  B 
succeed.  To  x>erceive  B  after  A,  A  must  occur  and  B  succeed. 
The  perceptions  of  the  relation,  A  before  B  and  B  after  A,  are 
identical  because  the  relationship  A  before  B  is  the  relation- 
ship B  after  A.  The  apperceptions  described  by  these  two 
phrases  we  shall  discover  may  be  quite  different. 

For  an  apperception  of  Past,  the  cessation  of  some  sensa- 
tion or  image  must  call  up  some  idea  of  Past,  of  something 
ceasing ;  striking  or  familiar  examples,  those  which  most  for- 
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cibly  impress  memory,  are  those  most  likely  to  be  called  up ; 
yet  the  least  possible  flitting  perception  of  something  ceas- 
ing would  snfQioe  for  the  associated  idea ;  or  even  merely 
some  word,  such  as  "  past,''  "  gone,"  etc. 

When  we  come  to  apperception  of  past  relationships,  we 
arrive  upon  confusing  and  difficult  ground ;  not  because  the 
essential  and  typical  process  is  different  from  all  other  apx>er- 
ception,  but  because  the  associated  ideas  are  so  varied  in 
number  and  kind,  and  our  uses  of  language  so  loose  and  delu- 
sive. First  we  must  note  that  an  apperception  of  Past  is  not 
an  apperception  of  past  relationship.  For  example,  A  may 
occupy  the  focus  of  attention  and  its  cessation  call  up  asso- 
ciations of  ideas  of  pastness.  In  this  case  B  did  not  occur  at 
all,  and  in  the  associations  brought  up,  the  pictures  are  of 
single  terms  ceasing.  This  is  apperception  of  Past.  But  to 
apperceive  any  temx>oral  relation  A  B,  the  change  A  B  must 
occupy  the  focus  of  attention  and  its  occurrence  call  up  by 
association  some  idea  of  relation  \  that  is,  some  mental  pict- 
ure of  change,  some  a  followed  by  some  b. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  analyse  all  the  apperceptions 
of  temporal  relationships  of  past,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so ; 
a  few  imi>ortant  tyx>es  will  give  the  key  to  all.  Perhaps  the  most 
crucial  in  the  whole  time  problem  is  that  which  takes  place, 
when,  as  we  say,  we  perceive  that  something  is  q/*the  Past; 
a  moment  ago  I  knocked  on  my  table  so  hard  tiiat  it  hurt ; 
I  heard  the  knock  and  then  felt  the  pain.  What  in  my  men- 
tal process  constitutes  this  ^<  ago "  f  Clearly  the  '^  ago "  is  a 
relationship  with  some  present.  But  what  sort  of  relation- 
ship! a  perceived  or  an  apperceived  one!  And  with  what 
present!  Is  it  with  '*  now-now-now-now  "  !  Or  are  we  to 
speak  of  some  particular  "  now,"  that  '^  now  "  is  not  "now" 
at  all,  but  as  we  shall  see  a  mere  idea  of  "  now."  When  I  felt 
the  pain,  I  was  not  thinking  about  its  time  relations,  that  is  I 
was  not  apperceiving  such.  I  did  perceive  the  time  relation 
of  the  sound  to  the  x>ain ;  I  did  not  apperceive  it.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  a  representation  of  that  sound  may  pop  into  my 
head  again  immediately  after  actually  hearing  a  similar 
sound ;  I  shall  then  perceive  a  time  relation  between  that  re- 
presentation and  that  sound,  but  I  shall  not  necessarily  ap- 
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perceive  any  time  relation  between  them ;  whether  I  do  or 
not  will  depend  on  whether  the  occurrence  determines  the  sub- 
sequerU  current  of  association  ;  and  the  kind  of  relation  that 
may  he  apperceived  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  associations 
that  are  called  up.  Snppose  I  do  hear  a  similar  sonnd  at 
some  future  time  of  my  life,  and  by  some  favorable  condition 
determined  by  my  surroundings  or  thoughts  at  that  time,  a 
representation  of  the  former  sound  and  of  all  its  surroundings 
at  its  time  of  occurrence  be  by  association  again  brought  into 
the  focus  of  apperception  ;  that  having  thus  sprung  into  mind 
by  association  they  should  then  dominate  and  determine  by 
association  the  next  and  following  course  of  apperception  and 
ao  on.  What  takes  place  here  is  a  present  sound  like  a  for- 
mer sound,  followed  by  a  representation  that  is  like  it  and 
also  like  a  former  sound,  followed  in  turn  by  a  panoramic  re- 
presentation of  that  certain  streteh  of  my  past  life  that  hap- 
pened when  I  struck  the  table,  heard  the  original  sound,  felt 
the  pain  and  so  on.  Thus  far  there  is  in  all  this  no  apper- 
oeived  ''ago,"  no  apperceived  time  relation,  merely  this  pan- 
oramic representation  of  the  Past  is  passing  through  my 
mind ;  I  have  not  yet  apperceived  or,  as  we  say  in  ordinary 
language,  I  have  not  yet  recognized  that  it  is  the  Past ;  no  least 
thought  of  the  temporal  relation  of  all  this  panorama  nor  of 
any  part  of  it,  not  even  of  the  represented  knock,  to  the  Pres- 
ent may  have  yet  occurred  to  me.  What  shall  we  say  so  long 
as  this  i>anorama  goes  on  and  no  direct  time-relation  to  the 
Present  is  thought  off  Shall  we  say  all  this  is  nothing  but 
imagination!  This  question  I  think  brings  us  to  one  of  the 
most  usual  sources  of  confusion  for  our  entire  subject.  Usual- 
ly we  do  call  just  such  panoramas  as  this  memories,  and  re- 
membrance, whether  we  do  actually  stamp  their  date  upon 
them  and  think  their  ''ago,"  or  their  "  how  long  ago  "  or 
not.  The  vast  majority  of  the  representations  of  those  things 
which  have  happened  but  a  moment  or  a  few  moments  before, 
we  have  no  need  to  date  and  do  not  date.  The  stream  of 
thought  or  apperception  into  which  they  rise  is  not  one  re- 
garding time  relations  or  time  characteristics,  or  time  recog- 
nition. For  instance,  had  I  been  writing  an  explanation  of 
pain  instead  of  time,  the  same  panorama  of  the  table,  my 
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hand  moving  toward  it,  the  thump,  the  pain,  would  have  oe- 
curred  as  now  when  I  write  of  time ;  but  from  this  point 
instead  of  a  train  of  associations  of  time  nature  being  set  go- 
ing, a  train  of  pain  relations  would  have  been  set  going ;  that 
is  I  should  have  apperceived  pain  and  not  time.  The  mere  pas- 
sage of  past  panoramas  through  the  mind  in  no  way  consti- 
tutes a  recognition  that  they  are  of  the  Past,  or  of  how  long- 
they  are  past.  Presently  I  shall  show  the  difference  between, 
imagination  and  this  sort  of  undated,  unrecognized  memory  ; 
we  are  now  examining  dated  memories,  and  we  wish  to  know 
in  what  this  dating  consists  over  and  above  the  mere  passing- 
picture.  From  what  we  have  discovered,  this  should  be  com- 
paratively well  understood.  First  regarding  the  knock  we 
may  merely  think  of  it  pasty  without  bringing  in  the  Present 
or  any  particular  time  relation ;  that  is  we  may  merely  apper- 
ceive  it  past :  in  this  case  its  image  or  representation  will 
merely  bring  up  in  apperceptive  process,  ideas  of  Past ;  the 
image  of  the  thump  will  cease  and  ceasing  images  will  follow  ; 
perhaps  the  representation  of  the  knock  will  continue  to 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  stage  for  some  time,  will  continually^ 
go  through  the  process  of  ceasing  and  of  setting  associated 
images  to  ceasing ;  and  for  the  time  the  whole  play  will  be  a 
regular  variety  performance  of  ceasing,  while  we  may  or  may 
not  be  saying  all  the  time  or  repeating  all  the  while  to  our- 
selves the  words  '  past,  past,  past ';  or  '  thump  past,'  '  thump 
past ' ;  or  if  we  had  been  less  engrossed  with  the  particular  per- 
formers, any  portion  of  it  might  have  sufficed ;  a  single  ''  tum- 
ble" or  cessation  of  the  first  comedian  Thump  himself,  fol- 
lowed by  a  tumble  or  two  of  the  associated  company;  or  if  even 
less  engrossed,  a  mere  glimpse  of  Thump  followed  by  the  word 
''past ''  would  have  completed  the  theatrical  bill.  This  is  the 
simplest  form  of  apperception  of  the  relation  Past;  the 
change  is  that  from  the  ceasing  thump  representation,  to  the 
associated  ceasing  representations ;  the  pastness  lies  in  the 
relational  change  to  the  associated  idea  of  ceasing,  and  this 
idea  is  composed  of  the  associated  ceasing  representations. 

Next  we  may  apperceive  that  the  thump  happened  before 
the  pain ;  here  '  Thump  then  Pain,'  '  Thump  then  Pain '  will 
be  the  chief  theatrical  x>erformance,  in  imitation  of  the  origi- 
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nal  actual  occurrence ;  if  we  are  not  in  a  critical  mood  this 
pantomime  may  suffice  even  without  the  word  "before'' ; 
the  repetition  of  the  main  performance  may  constitute  the 
idea ;  or  if  we  are  more  reflective  and  exacting,  the  whole 
company  may  be  called  out,  and  the  whole  stage  be  set 
whirling  with  mimic  and  peek-a-boo  representations  of 
*beforeness.' 

The  ' '  show, ' '  for  apperception  of  the  fact  that  the  pain  hap- 
pened after  the  thump,  would  differ  little  from  the  last  above. 
Pain  here  would  come  on  to  the  stage  first,  making  the  bow,  as 
itwere,  that  introduces  the  "  show,"  instead  of  Thump,  as  pre- 
viously, and  he  will  probably  make  an  extra  bow  between 
each  alternating  bout  between  him  and  Thump,  just  to  make 
sure  that  we  keep  our  eye  mainly  on  him ;  and  every,  time  he 
makes  such  a  bow  he  (or  we)  will  say  "after,"  or  to  speak 
more  soberly,  the  word  "after"  will  say  itself  by  asso- 
ciation, instead  of  the  word  "before  "  saying  itself. 

The  play  by  which  this  Thump-Pain  representation  is  apper- 
oeived,  i.  e.  thought  of  in  relation  to  the  moving  Present,  may 
now  be  easily  understood ;  we  here  no  longer  look  alone  at 
the  stage,  but  we  take  in  the  whole  view  around  us,  from  our 
body  outward  and,  as  well,  from  our  body  inward.  Thump- 
Pain  are  the  chief  actors  on  the  inner  stage  as  before ;  they 
are  the  ftrst  objects  of  apperception  from  which  the  course  of 
thoughts  wanders  momentarily .  down  among  the  audience, 
that  is  to  our  actual  '  now-now-now '  surroundings,  and  in- 
ward to  our  own  bodily  sensations  and  even  to  attention  to  our 
own  thoughts ;  but  now  and  anon  our  focus  of  attention  flits 
back  from  these  actual  Presents  to  the  show  < Thump-Pain,' 
again  viewed  on  the  mimic  stage  of  memory.  And  as  we  have 
said  of  simple  apperception  of  Past,  so  of  this  process  of  apper- 
ception of  'having  happened  before  the  Present.'  Here  the 
play  may  be  longer  or  shorter  according  as  we  are  more  or  less 
reflective ;  a  twinge  of  neuralgia  may  suffice  for  the  moving 
Present,  with  or  even  without  the  word  *  *  present "  or  "  now ' ' ; 
and  a  single  bow  from  Thump  or  Pain,  that  is  a  single  memory 
image  of  these  may  suffice  for  their  remembrance,  or  there 
may  follow  a  full  apperception  of  '  Thump-Pain  past,'  that  is 
of  the  ceasing  of  the  thump  and  of  the  pain,  as  described 
above. 
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We  have  now  described  what  takes  place  when,  as  we 
say,  we  think  of  a  thing  or  event  as  past,  and  when, 
as  we  say,  we  think  of  something  as  of  the  Past;  that 
is,  past  with  reference  to  the  moving  present.  Bat 
particular  time- relations,  such  as  yesterday,  last  week,  a  year 
ago,  ten  minutes  since,  remain  to  be  discussed.  But  as  this 
brings  up  the  subject  of  measured  time,  let  us  postpone  these 
for  a  word  concerning  so-called  perceptions  of  Future.  As  the 
fundamental  sign  of  every  idea  of  Present  is  the  continuation^ 
and  that  of  every  idea  of  Past  is  the  cessation  of  some  represent- 
ing image,  so  the  fundamental  sign  or  characteristic  of  every 
idea  of  the  Future  is  the  beginning  of  the  representing  asso- 
ciated images.  When  I  think  of  the  Future  of  things,  I  think 
of  them  as  beginning.  As  I  go  over  a  familiar  way,  memories 
of  the  path  ahead  of  me  beyond  my  view  keep  rising  in  my 
mind  and  constitute  the  foundation  of  expectation.  If  I  ap- 
perceive  these  exi>ectation8,  as  exi)ectations,  the  associations 
are  those  of  the  act  of  expectation,  plus  the  panoramas  of  the 
path.  In  this  case,  / enter  into  the  '  ^  show, ' '  the  whole  moving 
action  of  my  bodily  feelings  while  I  sit  here  or  walk  there  and 
expect ;  that  is,  certain  holdings  of  the  head,  wrinkling  of  the 
brows,  laying  my  finger  to  my  chin,  or  the  like ;  meanwhile 
the  stage  show  goes  on,  the  performances  now  being  emphati- 
cally those  of  the  <' beginning"  nature  or  plot,  together  with 
little  mimic  side  pantomimes  of  myself  in  the  acts  and  experi- 
ences of  expecting;  also  the  orchestra  plays  *' future" 
'^  future"  the  whUe,  or  anon,  plays ''  expectation"  '*  expecta- 
tion," and  the  panorama  of  the  path  ahead  of  me  moves  on  in 
ever  beginning  glimpses.  Apperception  of  Future,  and  ap- 
X>erception  of  the  future,  are  similar  to  the  apperception  of 
expectation,  and,  I  think,  need  no  further  explanation  than 
may  be  derived  from  the  above. 

But  how  do  we  measure  time  length,  and  measure  ^'how 
long  ago,"  and  "how  long  until!  "  When  speaking  of  our 
simple  creature  capable  of  but  a  single  constant  sensation,  we 
Raid  that  when  his  pain  lasted  five  seconds,  he  perceived  the 
length  of  five  seconds,  and  when  it  lasted  one  second,  he  per- 
ceived the  length  of  one  second.  We  distinctly  declared  he 
did  not  apperceive  either  length,  and  from  what  we  have  said 
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of  change  and  relations  it  is  clear  that  I  have  not  conceived 
that  this  creature  i>erceived  relations  of  any  kind ;  neither  re- 
lation of  difference  nor  of  number.  Here  we  must  be  most 
careful  not  to  let  our  customary  use  of  language  and  our  com- 
mon processes  of  thought  designated  by  common  language, 
confuse  us  as  to  the  actual  elementary  processes  of  mind  which 
we  never  experience  singly,  and  for  which  consequently  we 
have  no  common  or  definite  designations ;  and,  what  is  more 
usual,  have  no  definite  or  apperceived  conceptions.  Until 
some  one  opened  our  understanding  to  the  matter,  we  went  on 
deludedly  imagining  that  we  saw  distance  through  rod-and- 
cone  processes,  the  same  as  we  did  blueness ;  now  we  discover 
that  what  we  call  seeing  distance  is  chiefly  not  seeing  at  all. 
It  is  probably  the  same  with  all  the  ultimate  elements  of 
sensation ;  Prof.  Wundt  reminds  us  that  we  never  exx>erience 
them  singly,  and  so  with  great  difficulty  arrive  at  any  concep- 
tion of  what  each  or  any  one  element  singly  of  itself  is  like,  or 
what  its  various  attributes  are  like.  We  should  be  prepared 
therefore  to  comprehend,  since  apperception  of  length  and  of 
number  is  not  x>erception  of  length  or  of  number,  and  again 
since  perception  of  difference  of  length,  and  difierence  of 
number,  (these  all  involving  changes  and  relations)  are  not 
mere  plain  perception  of  length  and  perception  of  number,  we 
should,  we  repeat,  yet  be  prepared  to  comprehend  that 
perception  of  five- seconds  length  is  not  in  ultimate  na- 
ture the  same  as  perception  of  one  second  length.  That 
there  is  a  difference  here,  we  think  it  comparatively  easy 
to  demonstrate,  though  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  do  not 
ordinarily  apperceive  the  difference,  that  is,  do  not  form 
and  associate  ideas  of  it  with  its  occurrence.  It  is  prob- 
able, in  our  ordinary  api>erceptions  of  time  length,  that  the 
associated  ideas  of  lengthy  which  make  up  the  apperception, 
are  those  representations  or  memories  of  muscular  tensions, 
dermal  stretchings  or  joint  pullings,  which  fundamentally  are 
the  components  of  our  ideas  of  motion ;  consequently  has  per- 
ception of  time  been  so  commonly  founded  on  perception  of 
motion,  from  Aristotle  down  to  present  psychology.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  intensive  changes,  which  are  the  charac- 
acteristics  of  these  motion  sensations,  are  the  striking  and 
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characteristic  components  o!  those  associated  ideas  which  enter 
into  our  ordinary  apperceptions  of  time  length.  Bat  we  mast 
not  fail  to  note  that  these  changes  are  not  the  only  components 
of  these  ideas,  and  that  these  image  processions,  and  also  their 
prototype  original  processions,  are  not  all  change ;  there  must 
be  duration  without  change  in  order  for  duration  with  change 
to  be  possible.  And  in  the  same  way  that  we  continually 
perceive  changes  different  in  degree  of  change,  without  apper- 
ceiving  any  difference,  so  it  is  probable,  and  I  think  certain, 
that  we  continually  perceive  durations  of  different  lengths 
without  apperceiving  their  difference.  For  example,  of  our 
simple  creature  I  think  one  should  now  have  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving  how  there  might  and  would  be  a  difference  between 
his  perception  of  a  ffve-second  pain  and  his  subsequent  per- 
ception of  a  one-second  pain,  and  yet  this  creature  never  per- 
ceive the  difference ;  that  is,  might  not  have  any  relational  idea 
of  such  a  change,  as  we  might  find  to  constitute  the  process 
of  perceiving  or  apperceiving  difference. 

Prepared,  therefore,  not  to  confound  actual  difference  with 
perception  of  difference,  let  us  examine  these  matters  more 
closely.  We  found  that  duration  and  change  are  ulti- 
mate data ;  we  shall  also  discover  that  differences  of  duration 
are  also  ultimate  facts.  We  shall  never  discover  why  ulti- 
mately these  differences  are  differences,  but  given  these  dif- 
ferences, we  shall  discover,  I  think,  how  we  come  to  perceive, 
and  finally  to  apperceive,  these  differences,  and  in  what  these 
processes  consist.  Carefully  considering  the  matter  in  the 
light  of  the  experiments  reported  in  Chapter  III,  I  have  been 
led  to  suspect  that  this  perception  and  apx>erception  of  dura- 
tive  differences  may  rise  in  two  ways,  which,  for  convenience, 
I  shall  here  designate  as  the  single  method,  and  as  the  multi- 
ple method.  These  experiments  emphasized  the  fact  long  be- 
fore determined,  that  our  so-called  memory  images  are  depend- 
ent upon  certain  reproductive  habit  processes  of  our  nervous 
and  bodily  organism.  Were  it  not  for  these  ** habits''  we 
should  have  no  memory.  My  experiments  emphasized  the 
degree  to  which  the  validity  of  correlation  bettceen  these  so- 
called  memories  and  their  originals,  depends  upon  the  validity 
of  these  organic  habit  processes.    If  the  habit  is  not  accurate, 
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the  memory  will  not  be  faithful,  although  we  shall  not  have  the 
least  suspicion  that  it  is  not  faithful.  The  trath  is,  the 
memory  may  be  altogether  dii^erent  in  temporal  length  from 
the  original  temporal  length  withoat  oar  pereeiying  or  recog- 
nizing their  difierence,  or  saspecting  anything  about  such  a 
difierence  whatever.  Nothing  can  bring  out  more  clearly  than 
this,  that  actual  difierence  does  not  constitute  recognition  of 
difierence,  and  that  perception  and  apperception  and  recogni- 
tion of  difierence  are  all  some  sort  of  processes  quite  different 
from  and  additional  to  mere  actual  difference  of  occurrence. 
To  apperceive  these  differences,  they  must,  by  association,  bring 
up  certain  qualitative  ideas  and  ideas  of  difference. 

We  do  not  yet  know  positively  the  particular  portion  of  the 
brain  organism,  whose  rhythmic  reiterative  habits  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  memory ;  it  is  sufficient,  however,  for  our  pres- 
ent purposes  that  it  is  some  particular  portion  of  nerve  organ- 
ization, which,  for  convenience,  I  shall  here  designate  in  ac- 
cordance with  present  probabilities,  as  the  central  nerve  cells. 
My  experiments  demonstrate  that  when  tiiese  cells  functionate 
with  reiterative  temporal  accuracy,  our  time  judgments  are 
accurate,  and  as  their  habit  varies  or  is  disturbed,  our  judg- 
ments vary  correspondingly.  We  have  also  to  observe  how 
frequency  and  lateness  of  original  occurrence  form  and 
influence  this  iterative  habit.  We  have  then  to  note,  that 
immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  a  definite  sensation, 
which  previously  has  been  frequently  repeated,  say  the  tick 
of  a  metronome,  two  forces,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  the 
tendencies  of  two  processes,  are  contending  against  each  other 
in  the  production  of  the  succeeding  memories ;  and,  indeed,  as 
well  in  the  production  of  the  succeeding  sensatio'ns  themselves. 
The  cells,  both  those  which  functionate  the  memories  and 
those  which  functionate  the  tick  sensation,  (be  they  the  same 
or  not,  we  do  not  know)  tend  on  the  one  hand  to  follow  the 
rhythm  to  which  they  have  previously  been  trained,  tuned  or 
accustomed,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  adopt  a  new  rhythm  in 
<5orre6pondenee  to  the  rythmic  impulse  then  and  there  received 
from  the  metronome.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  the  result  likely 
to  be  ever  a  compromise  between  the  two,  and  our  sensations 
at  different  times  and  under  various  conditions,  likely  to  vary 
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from  the  actual  metronome  rhythm  and  from  each  other,  bnt 
quite  possibly  another  result  of  more  peculiar  nature  may  also 
happen  from  and  during  this  contention  of  tendencies.  For 
instance,  suppose  the  metronome  to  be  beating  quarter  sec- 
onds and  the  cells  to  have  been  tuned  or  adjusted  by  preced- 
ing practice  according  to  the  method  of  our  experiments  to  sec- 
ond beats.  Plainly  by  the  law  of  association  and  habit,  the 
first  stroke  of  the  metronome  sets  going  the  tendency  of  the 
cells  to  perform  their  second-beat  representations ;  and  conse- 
quently the  impulses  sent  in  from  the  succeeding  second,  third 
and  fourth  beats  of  the  metronome  will  find  the  cells  in  a  dif- 
ferent condition  than  did  the  first  beat.  Precisely  what  would 
be  the  nature  of  the  result  of  this  contention  or  disturbance  of 
the  regular  order  of  things,  or  what  the  difierence  between  this 
and  the  case  where  the  old  habits  of  the  cells  should  be  entirely 
overcome  by  the  new  influence,  or  where  the  cells  from  the  be- 
ginning were  accurately  adjusted  to  the  beat  coming  from  the 
metronome,  is  difficult  to  say.  It  is  well  to  note,  however, 
that  this  condition  of  contention  between  new  and  old  influ- 
ences or  habits  is  the  usual  condition  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion ;  and  that  any  peculiarity  of  sensation  or  feeling  which 
should  result,  as  is  very  likely  to  result  from  such  a  struggle, 
might  be  a  very  important  factor  in  time  measurement.  Not 
that  such  a  peculiarity  or  temporal  sign  would  of  itself  alone 
constitute  apperception  of  time  length,  but  reproduced  rep- 
resentations, or  repetitions  of  these  diflerent  temporal  signs 
among  the  associations  constituting  the  apperceptive  after- 
train  of  ideas  called  up  by  actual  time  difierences,  may  be 
deflnite  and  determining  data  in  such  apperceptions  of  differ- 
ent time  lengths.  And  in  consequence  of  these  contentions 
also,  and  of  apperceptions  which  they  determine,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  in  the  original  occurrence  of  familiar  sensations 
we  may  have  indefinite  cognizance  of '^  too  shorf  or  **too 
long ''  without  definite  mtmory  or  apperception  of  that  in  re- 
lation to  which  it  is  short  or  long;  it  is  quite  i>ossible  that 
these  definite  memories  sometimes  are  and  sometimes  are  not 
then  called  up  by  these  api>erceived  signs.  In  short,  during  the 
original  occurrence  of  a  series  we  may,  as  it  were,  apperceive 
a  general  abstract  definiteness  of  length  or  of  time  difference  or 
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relatdon,  without  its  being  followed  by  concrete  definiteness  ^ 
that  is,  we  may  apperceive  that  it  is  definite  without  apper- 
oeiving  its  full  definiteness,  for  snch  subtle  tricks  are,  by  no 
means,  psychically  uncommon.  Should  that  which  we  have 
tried  to  describe  be  true,  those  theories  which  have  sought  to 
explain  time  relations  and  time  perceptions  by  '^  temporal 
signs  "  or  a  disiMurate  sense  would  have  herein  some  founda- 
tion of  analogy. 

But  more  frequently  perhaps  are  the  rudiments  of  time 
measurements  to  be  discovered  in  a  method  different  from  the 
above.  Should  an  image  occur  simultaneously  with  its  cor- 
re6i)onding  sensation,  the  two  beginning  and  ending  precisely 
together,  this  equality  of  their  length,  would,  in  accordance 
with  our  foregoing  nomenclature,  constitute  the  perception  of 
their  equal  length.  Without  fuller  description,  we  may  under- 
stand  how  by  association  this  perception  would  rise  to  apper- 
ception, and  thence  to  apperception  of  their  temporal  equality. 
Similarly,  if  the  image  and  sensation  were  of  unequal  length, 
we  may  comprehend  how  this  would  rise  to  apperception  of 
their  inequality.  Again,  if  equal  temporal  series  of  simul- 
taneous  sensations  and  memories,  or  yet  again,  unequal  tem- 
poral series  of  such,  occur,  we  may  also  prefigure  how  these 
get  apperceived,  and  what  will  constitute  the  nature  of  such 
apperceptive  processes.  But  before  we  speak,  finally  of  such 
processes,  a  word  must  be  said  as  to  apperception  of  number, 
in  order  fully  to  elucidate  how  we  apperceive  a  sensation  to 
denote  so  many  unitSj  or  to  be  so  many  times  longer  than 
another. 

For  four  sensations  to  be  i>eroeived,  four  sensations  must 
occur ;  for  these  to  be  apperceived,  the  idea  of  four,  %.  e.,  the 
word  *<four,"  or  some  four  image  reproductions,  or  both  the 
word  and  the  four  reproductions  must  be  added  in  proper  ap- 
X>erceptive  process  thereto.  So  of  any  other  number  of  sensa- 
tions  or  images.  This  is  the  key  to  the  simple  apperception 
of  number.  A  sensation,  four  seconds  long,  may  occur  suc- 
ceeded by  four  different  sensations,  each  one  second  long ;  by 
our  first  method  of  measuring  time  length,  combined  with  the 
apperceptive  process  of  number,  we  may  understand  how  we 
arrive  at  an  apperception  of  one  sensation  being  four  times  the 
length  of  another.  Or  a  sensation  four  seconds  long  may  occur 
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sunnltaneously  with  four  sensations^  each  one  seoond  long ; 
and  so  by  the  second  method  of  time  measurement,  combined 
with  the  apperoeptiye  process  of  number,  these  would  rise  to 
apperception  of  the  one  as  lour  times  the  length  of  the  other. 
And  so  on  with  other  multiple  number-measurings. 

Before  leaving  finally  this  subject  of  habit  rhythm  and  time 
measurement,  a  word  more  regarding  those  theories  which  have 
found  in  our  main  unconscious  bodily  rhythms,  such  as  breath- 
ing, pulse-beat,  and  leg-swing,  standard  rhythmic  measures  of 
our  time  judgments.  We  have  pointed  out  as  objections  to  these 
theories,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  conceive  why  one  such 
unconscious  process  should  dominate  as  a  standard  more  than 
any  other ;  yet  for  all  to  contribute  such  unconscious  distur- 
bances would,  indeed,  so  we  must  think,  lead  rather  to  indis- 
criminate confusion,  than  to  standard  discrimination;  such 
views,  moreover,  run  quite  contrary  to  the  selective  advan- 
tages of  unconscious  reflex  actions,  which,  by  relieving  con- 
sciousness of  all  such  disturbing  vital  processes,  have  made 
our  conscious  processes  distinct  and  intelligible.  Also  we 
have  mentioned  that,  according  to  the  theories  of  breathing 
standards  and  the  like,  it  would  seem  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
more  lively  and  accurate  conception  of  the  definite  length  of 
such  processes  as  breathing  than  of  any  other  duration  lengths 
or  rhythms,  while,  as  a  notorious  fact,  we  do  not ;  but  rather 
those  rhythms  which  we  most  customarily  hear  are.those  which 
most  vividly  rise  up  with  accuracy  and  as  standards.  This 
brings  us  to  the  point  on  which  we  wish  to  lay  further 
emphasis;  and  for  this  we  would  note  that  the  particular 
function,  to  which  our  conscious  centres  seem  to  be  difier- 
entiated  in  contradistinction  from  the  reflex  unconscious  cen- 
tres ui>on  which  our  vital  processes  depend,  lies  in  just  their 
power  and  tendency  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  multitudinously 
time  varied  outer  impulses  to  which  consciousness  is  to  cor- 
respond, and  whose  purpose  it  is  to  represent;  their  very 
peculiarity  consists  in  differentiation  to  outward  susceptibility 
rather  tham  like  the  unconscious  reflex  vital  nerve  centres  to  a 
particular  inward  rhythm  approximately  undisturbed  by  outer 
influences.  Nor  must  the  fact  shown  by  our  experiments,  that 
unusual  frequency  of  repetition  by  the  conscious  cells  of  im- 
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pulses  reoeiyed  from  without  tends  to  perpetuate  such 
particular  time  rhythms  or  habits  to  the  temporary 
detriment  of  accurate  judgments  of  other  rhythms  or  time 
lengths  received  from  without,  be  counted  against  this  view, 
but  rather  for  it ;  for  if  there  were  no  tendency  for  these  con- 
scious cells  accurately  top  reserve  their  habit  of  repeating  the 
occurrences  from  the  outside,  which  were  their  original  proto- 
tyx>eB,  there  would  never  be  any  accurate  time  memories  or 
images  of  our  sensations  at  all,  in  fact,  no  rational  memory 
whatever.  The  whole  cerebral  and  central  nervous  organism 
seems  a  happy  adjustment  of  fixity  of  habit,  not  too  fixed,  and 
susceptibility,  not  too  susceptible.  There  would  seem  reason 
from  dL  priori  grounds  to  suspect,  therefore,  that  which  from 
observation  seems  to  be  the  case,  that  our  standards  of  time- 
measurements  are  memories  of  certain  most  striking  rhythm- 
ical, habit-inducing,  and  oft-occurring  outer  occurrences, 
such  as  the  particular  length  of  watch  or  dock  ticks,  which 
we  are  most  accustomed  to  hear ;  the  sounding-hours ;  the 
varying  lights  and  shadows  of  morning,  noon  and  night ;  the 
I)eculiar  Sundayness  of  Sunday  and  Mondayness  of  Monday*; 
the  varying  seasons ;  perhaps  also  as  we  have  surmised  vague 
temi)oral  signs  or  admonitions  of  passing  moments  and  as  well 
of  passing  years. 

After  all  the  foregoing,  it  seems  unnecessary  particularly  to 
explain  apperception  of  such  time  relations  as  ''yesterday," 
*'  to-morrow,''  "last  week,"  ''a  week  hence,"  ''a  year  ago," 
or  ''ten  minutes  ago ;  "  these  terms  are  but  particular  words 
associated  with  particular  time  occurrences  and  number  meas- 
urements, which  rise  into  more  or  less  extended  and  definite 
processes  of  apx>erception  of  such  relations,  according  to  our 
reflectiveness  of  mood  or  passing  mental  circumstances. 

We  have  seen  that  much  of  our  thinking  is  comprised  of 
image- trains  representing  past  occurrences  to  which  we  attach 
no  date ;  which  we  do  not  think  of  or  apperceive  as  of  the  Past 
at  all ;  that  is,  which  we  do  not  actually  recognize  as  of  the 
Past  or  as  ever  having  been  seen  before.  We  have  to  repeat 
that  in  our  belief  some  of  the  chief  confusions  of  psychology, 
and  as  well  of  philosophy,  come  from  commonly  mistaking 
this  mere  passage  before  us  of  trains  that  are  correspondent 
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to  former  trains  for  those  mental  processes  which  do  properly 
constitute  psychological  recognition.  It  is  cnrioas  to  note  that 
those  metaphysicians  and  psychologists,  who  most  stickle 
against  the  possibility  of  any  real  recognition  of  any  non-psy- 
chical real  world,  most  nnsnspicionsly  build  their  systems  upon 
fancied  real  recognitions  of  past  sensations  in  so-called  pres- 
ent representations  of  such.  The  truth  is  that  in  the  absolute 
sense  we  do  not  any  more  recognize  sensations  in  their  image 
representations  than  we  recognize  real  things  in  their  sensa- 
tional representations.  Until  it  dawned  upon  the  human  mind 
that  its  former  so-called  recognitions  of  an  outer  world  could 
all  be  explained  without  the  real  existence  of  such  a  world,  no 
one  suspected  the  reality  and  validity  of  these  recognitions ; 
we  now  all  admit  such  so-called  recognitions  to  be  but  psychic 
processes ;  the  validity  of  these  processes  and  recognitions  is, 
and  we  think  must  for  a  long  time  be,  a  subject  of  debate.  We 
here  wish  only  to  i>oint  out  that  these  parallel  recognitionSi 
so-called,  of  former  sensations  are  likewise  but  psychic  pro- 
^  cesses,  the  validity  of  which  is  as  much  ox>en  to  suspicion,  as 
inferred  and  as  hypothetical  as  that  of  the  so-csklled  recognitions 
of  a  real  world,  and,  indeed,  vastly  more  so ;  for  how  com- 
monly are  our  most  confident  memories  mistaken,  and  our 
insane  and  hypnotic  subjects  engulfed  in  hallucination. 

Still  more  is  this  truth  forced  ux>on  us  when  we  comprehend 
the  details  of  these  processes  of  so-called  recognition ;  when 
we  clearly  understand  the  psychological  difference  between 
imagination  and  so-called  recognition.  If  every  one  of  us 
through  life  were  but  rational  every  alternate  minute  and 
insane  turn  and  turn  about  every  other  minute,  there  would 
be  no  difference  between  imagination  and  reality.  The  grounds 
for  our  present  belief  in  some  real  difference  lies  in  the  con- 
stancy of  our  belief  itself,  and  when  we  come  to  examine  into 
it,  we  find  this  belief  is  a  hyx>othesis,  an  inference,  and  no 
positive  knowledge.  But  what  then  are  the' grounds  for  this 
hyx>othesisf  Plainly  not  in  any  simple  direct  cognitive  act 
or  state.  We  have  sure  reason  to  believe  that  our  ordinaiy 
so-called  perception  of  time  relation  is  not  a  peculiar  disparate 
state,  but  an  apperceptive  process;  and  similar  analysis,  I 
think,  discloses  to  us  that  recognition  is  a  similar  appereep- 
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tiye  process,  and  that  ima^nLoataon  is  still  another  snob  a  pro- 
eess.  The  difierenoe  between  imagination  and  recognition  lies 
Itest  in  a  marked  difference  in  the  character  of  the  thongbt>s 
which  form  fhe  objectiye  process  of  the  apperceptions,  that  is, 
to  which  fhe  associated  ideas  are  added  in  the  two  cases ;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  character  of  these  added  or  associated  ideas 
or  processes.  And  as  it  is  the  nature  of  apperceiyed  associa- 
tions to  be  of  like  character  to  the  objects  of  apperception,  we 
shall  find  that  the  difference  between  the  associated  ideas  in 
our  two  cases  corresi>onds  in  characteristics  to  the  original 
difference  between  the  objectiye  processes  themselyes.  What 
llien  is  this  fundamental  difference  between  imagination  and 
lealityf  We  can  only  answer  with  an  hypothesis,  and  this 
hypothesis  is,  that  all  things  do  occur  in  a  fixed  order,  that  all 
occurrence  is  a  fixed  order;  that  not  all  this  occurrence  is 
perceiyed  by  us ;  that  certain  of  the  total  occurrences  of  the 
uniyerse  result  in  fixed  and  definite  infiuences  upon  our  brain 
oi^anism ;  that  like  causes  produce  like  results ;  that  like 
stimulations  produce  like  sensations ;  that  like  series  of  stimu- 
lations are  followed  by  like  series  of  sensations ;  that  these 
physical  stimulations  are  alike  and  these  corresponding  sensa- 
tions are  alike,  though  the  mere  occurrence  of  their  likeness 
by  no  means  constitutes  our  recognition  of  this  likeness ;  that 
owing  to  the  i>eculiar  nature  of  our  physical  organism  and 
particularly  of  our  central  nenrous  organism,  whereby  physi- 
cal processes  tend  to  repeat  themselyes,  certain  representa- 
tions or  rei>etitions  of  sensations  corresi>onding  to  these  pro- 
cesses in  certain  characteristics  do  tend  to  occur  wheneyer  these 
physical  processes  do  rex>eat  themselyes ;  that  the  accuracy 
and  scoi>e  of  complexity  of  temporal  correspondence  between 
these  representatiye  processes  and  their  originals  depends 
entirely  upon  the  habit  yalidity  of  these  physical  reiteratiye 
processea;  that  our  recognition  of  this  yalidity  and  cor- 
respondence does  not  consist  in  some  super-added  cognitiye 
act  oyer  and  aboye  those  psychic  processes  which  corresi>ond 
to  these  reiterated  physical  processes,  biU  is  entirely  depend- 
ent uponj  and  to  be  explained  bj/j  a  hypothetically  actual  cor- 
respondence or  likeness  of  these  reiterative  processes^  bothphy- 
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siccU  and  psychical^  to  former  processes^  physical  and  psychi- 
cal; finally,  and  again,  that  not  even  the  mere  validity  of  thiB 
correspondence  alone  comprises  ''recognition,"  but  that 
recognition  is  a  psychological  process,  the  validity  of  which 
rests  upon  the  validity  of  such  correspondence.  Our  hypoth- 
esis is  that  the  events  of  our  lives  do  hapi>en  in  a  single 
definite  actual  order,  which  so  impresses  itself  upon  our 
memory  organism,  that  by  proper  associative  incitement,  this 
order  tends  actually  to  be  repeated.  It  is  true  that  this  same 
memory  organism,  lacking  these  major  associative  incitements, 
forms  secondary  associations,  and  these  tertiary,  and  so  on 
almost  to  infinity ;  and  in  proi)ortion  to  the  frequency  in  which 
these  minor  associations  occur,  and  in  prox>ortion  to  their 
kinship  to  original  occurrences,  do  they  also  tend  to  rise  in 
association  processes.  These  minor  and  less  constant  associa- 
tions are  the  basis  of  imagination ;  ''  imagination  "  is  a  word 
which  we  associate  with  these  inconstant  flights  of  association ; 
''reality,"  "actual,"  are  words  we  associate  with  the  main 
constantly  reappearing  stream  of  association.  The  funda- 
mental difierence  between  imagination  and  recognition  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  iterative  habit  of  our  nervous  organism  is  so 
susceptible  to  original  outer  influences  and  so  accurate  and  per- 
sistent in  repeating  these,  that  they  ever  do  remain  a  com- 
paratively unbroken  series  in  representation,  while  those 
series  which  hapi>en  not  by  any  outward  actual  order  of 
incitement,  but  by  secondary  associations  of  i>ortions  of  those 
primary  series,  do  not  persist  in  like  unbroken  representation. 
If,  by  any  chance,  a  new  link  can  be  fastened  into  the  original 
or  actual  memory  order  with  the  same  associative  firmness 
and  strength  as  an  actual  occurrence  would  have  been,  then 
such  will  actually  appear  to  be  recognized  as  actually  having 
occurred  and  psychologically  will  be  so  "  recognized."  Liars 
who  frequently,  actively  and  consistently  enough  practice 
their  imaginary  associations,  do  eventually  arrive  at  such 
psychological  "  recognitions  ;  '^  all  of  us  at  times  suffer  such 
hallucinatory  remembrances,  and  actually  believe  we  did  so,  or 
so,  or  that  such  and  such  hapi>ened,  when,  actually,  they  did 
not ;  and  the  hallucinations  of  the  insane  and  the  hypnotic  are 
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conflrmative  of  our  hypothesis.  Imagination  is  inconstant 
memory ;  remembrance  is  constant  memory.  As  we  have  said 
both  these  processes  commonly  go  on  without  conscious  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  we  are  imagining  or  are  recognizing. 
When  these  last  processes  occur,  simply  the  bodily  act  rises 
to  the  focus  of  apperception ;  and  in  apperceiving  the  ''  act  of 
imagination,^^  imaginative  ideas,  that  is,  inconstant  memories 
are  called  up  and  flit  before  the  mind ;  while  in  api>erception 
of  the  ^^  act  of  recognition, ''  portions  of  the  constant  train  of 
memory  are  called  up  to  constitute  the  apperceptive  associa- 
tion. 

Let  UB  summarize  the  foregoing :  Our  simple  creature  re- 
ceived series  of  like  sensations,  but  he  did  not  recognize  them 
to  be  alike.  So  we,  if  incapable  of  memory,  should  exx>erience 
often  repeated  sensations,  but  should  never  recognize  them  to 
be  the  same.  Even,  if  endowed  with  memory,  we  should 
never  recognize  a  constant  actual  series  of  life's  events,  did 
not  life's  events  hapi>en  in  a  single  definite  order.  Our  actual 
remembrances  are  representations  which  do  follow  the  actual 
order  of  original  events.  Our  imaginations  are  representa- 
tions which  do  not  follow  the  original  order.  The  validity  of 
our  imaginations  and  of  our  recognitions,  depend  alike  and 
absolutely  upon  the  degree  of  faithfulness  with  which  the 
neural  processes  which  produce  them  corresi)ond  to  the  neural 
processes  which  produced  the  original  psychic  events. 

Briefly  stated,  the  final  result  of  this  protracted  investiga- 
tion of  the  time  problem  is  as  follows : 

The  general  consensus  of  past  and  of  current  opinion  is  that 
time  x>erception  must  alone  be  accounted  for  within  some 
I)eculiar  simultaneous  psychic  state,  and,  according  to  most 
authors,  by  some  i)eculiar  and  disparate  form  of  consciousness, 
in  addition  to  our  stream  of  ordinary  sensations  and  their 
representative  images. 

The  conclusion  which  we  offer  is  that  the  processes  of  our 
environment,  of  our  bodily  organism,  and  of  the  sensations 
and  images  which  correspond  thereto,  are,  in  themselves, 
within  the  limits  of  the  insoluble  mystery  of  the  existence  of 
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any  physical  or  psychical  existence  at  all,  a  snffideat  es^laaa- 
tion  of  time-psychology^  and  that  time  perception  cannot  be 
explained  by  any  single  state  or  disparate  sense,  but  can  alone 
be  accounted  for  as  a  process.  The  bearing  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Section  m  upon  these  condosions,  and  of  the  con- 
clusions ui>on  the  experiments  is  obvious.  The  author  is 
conscious  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  exhausts  the  topic, 
and  will  be  content  if  they  draw  closer  attention  and  study  to 
the  habit  relations  between  neural  and  psychic  pbooesses. 
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I.— NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Beport  of  six  lectures  on  cerebral  localization,  deliyered  in  Boston,  hy 
Db.  Hsnbt  H.  Donaldson,  before  the  Boston  Medlco-Psvcholori- 
eal  Society,  Febroary  and  March,  1891.  From  notes  by  T.  li. 
Bolton. 

It  was  the  aim  of  these  lectures  to  show  the  bearing  of  the  more 
recent  anatomical  investigations  on  the  question  of  cerebral  localization, 
rather  than  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  subject. 

Lbcturb  I. 

G^entlemen: — ^I  shall  open  this  course  with  a  statement  of  some 
recent  advances  in  our  knowledge  concerning  the  structure  of  nerve 
cells  and  nerve  fibers,  and  the  relation  of  these  to  one  another.  The 
advance  has  come  about  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  method,  which  is 
due  to  the  Italian  histologist,  Golgi.*  To  the  labors  of  Golgi  and  his 
Spanish  pupil,  Ramon  y  Cajal,'  is  due  the  discovery  of  the  most  impor- 
tant points  which  are  to  be  described.  As  everything  depends  upon 
the  validity  of  the  method  employed,  I  will  briefly  state  its  essential 
character.  The  method  of  Gk>1gi  outlines  the  nerve  cell  and  its  prolon* 
gations  by  means  of  a  deposit  or  precipitate  which  is  formed  Just 
outside  of  these  structures,  and  occupies  the  lymph  space  which  sur- 
rounds them.  The  deposit  is  an  inorganic  precipitate  of  a  silver  or 
mercury  salt,  and  forms  a  dense  Incrustration  about  the  nerve  elements. 
Further  details  are  not  necessary  here.  The  result  of  this  reaction  is  to 
outline  the  nerve  elements  in  black  on  a  light  background.  The  infer- 
ence is  that,  where  this  incrustation  goes  there  goes  a  prolongation  of 
the  cell.  On  this  assumption,  which  appears  in  the  main  well  founded, 
depends  the  entire  slgniflcance  of  the  method.  Go]gi*s  first  result  was 
that  the  axis-cvllnder  process  from  the  nerve  cells  was  branched. 
Closer  examination  of  axis-cylinder  processes  indicated  that  they  might 
be  grouped  in  two  classes ;  first,  those  in  which  the  branching  was  not 
sufficient  to  obscure  the  identity  of  the  main  prolongation;  second, 
those  in  which  the  main  prolongation  divided  into  manv  branches  soon 
after  leaving  the  cell,  and  thus  lost  its  identity  and  faded  out.  In  the 
dorsal  comua  and  in  the  so-called  sensory  regions  of  the  cerebral  hem- 
ispheres, this  second  type  of  cells  was  found  whereas  the  first  type 
appeared  in  the  ventral  comua  of  the  cord,  and  in  non-sensorv  portions 
of  the  cortex.  From  this  general  distribution,  Golgi  was  led  to  desig- 
nate the  cells  of  the  first  type  as  motor  and  those  of  the  second  as 
sensory.  To  the  axis-cylinder  of  the  second  type  Ramon  has  added 
some  very  suggestive  details  in  that  he  finds  the  smallest  branches  of 
these  prolongaBons  surrounding  in  certain  cases  cells,  e.  ^.,  the  cells  of 
PurUnJe  in  the  cerebellum,  and  enclosing  them  like  a  basket.  This 
manner  of  termination  of  the  ultimate  branches  of  the  axis-cylinder 
appears  particularly  well  develojtod  in  the  Instance  cited,  but  It  further- 
more appears  to  be  the  usual  manner  in  which  such  branches  end  when 
they  terminate  in  the  neighborhood  of  nerve  cells. 

Besides  the  prolongations  which  come  from  nerve  cells  lying  within 

1  GoIkI  :  SuUa  Fin*  AnAtomla  desU  Onnmi  OBHtrale  del  Slstema  NerrxMO,  ISSS. 
S  ▲.  K0Ulk«r«  ZeltMslur  f .  Wltniirzool.  Band  4B  u.  61. 
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the  oentnl  neryons  STStem,  the  dorsal  oomiut  of  the  spinal  oord  are 
filled  with  a  mesh-work  of  a  similar  diiaracter,  which  is  due  to  a  break- 
ing up  of  the  axis-cylinders  of  the  dorsal  roots.  AH  the  sensorj  fibers 
of  the  central  system  appear  to  come  from  the  spinal  canglia  or  homol* 
ogous  straotures,— the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  are  iQone  the  possible 
exceptions  to  this  mle.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  arrangement  that  the 
sensory  cell  of  the  older  histologlsts— meaning,  thereby,  a  cell  sltoated 
in  the  dorsal  oomoa  and  sending  an  axis-cyunder  throogh  the  dorsal 
nerve  roots  to  the  periphery— finds  no  place.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
thought  best  to  modify  the  terminology  so  that  by  sensory  cells  are 
meant  those  forming  the  spinal  ganglia  and  giving  origin  directly  to  the 
sensory  fibers.  Motor,  or  efferent.  Is  the  terms  retained  for  Gtolgi's 
cells  of  the  first  type;  but  the  cells  of  the  second  type,  which  he  termed 
sensory,  are  perhaps  better  designated  as  central. 

While  our  interest  has  been  specially  attracted  to  the  axis-cylinder  pro- 
cess, it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  protoplasmic  prolongations 
of  the  nerve  cells  have  b^n  brought  out  by  this  method  with  unusual 
distinctness  and  detail,  and  since  they  cannot  be  seen  to  unite  with  one 
another  nor  to  give  rise  to  nerve  fibers,  the  question  has  been  raised 
concerning  their  function,  and  the  general  conclusion  is  that  they  must 
be  looked  upon  as  nutritive.  I  wish  for  a  moment  to  leave  the  nerve 
cell  and  to  take  up  some  recent  results  relating  to  the  histology  of  nerve 
fibers.  We  have  in  the  medullated  nerve  fiber  an  axis-cylinder  sur- 
rounded by  a  sheath  of  somewhat  complex  structure.  The  axis- 
cylinder  is  the  portion  of  the  fiber  which  Interests  us  at  this  moment, 
lliere  are,  rou^y  speaking,  two  views  concerning  its  structure.  One 
which  has  been  ably  advocated  by  Nansen*  looks  upon  the  axis-cylinder 
as  a  mesh-work,  in  the  cavities  of  which  is  to  be  found  a  plasma,  and 
this  plasma  Is  the  active  substance  in  process  of  conduction.  The 
second  view,  which  has  recently  been  elaborated  by  Boveri,'  considers 
the  axis-cylinders  as  made  up  of  a  number  of  fibrillse  fioating  in  a 
plasma.  These  fibrillse  are  considered  as  unbranched  and  as  contlnnoos 
from  the  nerve  cell  to  the  termination  of  the  axis-cylinder  process  to 
which  the  cell  gives  rise.  If  we  look  upon  the  axis-cylinder  prolonga- 
tion as  made  up  of  these  fibrillae,  then  the  branching  of  the  axifrK^vlinder 
is  to  be  interpreted  as  the  giving  off  of  small  bundles  of  fibrillae.  In 
considering  the  manner  in  wnich  the  nerve  fibers  arise  from  the  nerve 
cell,  I  may  allude  to  the  recent  observations  of  His*  on  the  development 
of  the  spinal  ganglia  in  man,  which  show  that  the  well-known  i  pro- 
cess of  Banner,  oy  which  the  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia  are  joined 
with  the  nerve  fiber,  is  a  derived  structure.  These  cells  originate  as  bi- 
polar nerve  cells,  similar  to  such  as  are  found  in  lower  vertebrates.  In 
the  course  of  development,  however,  the  two  poles  from  which  the 
nerve  fibers  originate  g^radually  approach  and  finally  fuse  with  one 
another,  thus  gmng  rise  to  the  stem  of  the  Ti  one  branch  of  wliich 
runs  centrally  and  the  other  toward  the  periphery.  In  the  hands  of 
Bamon  the  methods  of  Oolgi  applied  to  foetal,  or  very  young  animals, 
in  which  the  nerve  fibers  were  only  in  part  medullated,  has  developed 
some  startling  results  concerning  the  branches  of  nerve  fibers.  The 
net  work  which  Gk>lgi  observed  in  the  dorsal  cornua  of  the  spinal  cord 
was  the  final  termination  of  the  dorsal  root  fibers.  Bamon  has  now 
shown  that  as  soon  as  the  fiber  enters  the  cord  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  running  cephalad,  the  other  caudad.  That  these  two 
branches  give  off  furuer.  branches  at  right  angles  to  their  course, 
which  have  been  called  collateral  fibers,  and  tliat  it  is  the  termination 
of  these  collaterals  which  gives  use  to  the  mesh-work  already  men- 

1  Th«  Btmotiire  of  the  HMoloskssl  ElemeDta  of  the  Oentnl  Nenroos  Byitem.  Bergen^ 
18IT. 

2  Abhaadl.  d.  k.  hejer,  d.  AkmdMnSe.  WlMen,  Band  XV,  1886. 
8  ArohtT.  f.  ABttt  Q.  FhjiloL,18M. 
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tloned.  These  collaterals,  however,  are  not  eonflned  to  this  flronp  of* 
fibers  alone,  but,  as  it  appears,  may  be  foand  arising  from  fibers  in 
almost  anv  part  of  the  cord.  This  rather  startling  result  is  difficult  to 
explain,  if  we  consider  that  the  medullary  sheaUi  of  the  medullated 
fibers  in  the  cord  is  onbroken  throughout  its  extent.  The  recent  obser- 
vations of  Porter'  show,  however,  that  there  are  nodes  of  Ranvler  in. 
these  fibers  in  the  spinal  cord,  and,  although  we  know  nothing  of  these 
nodes  further  than  their  probable  existence,  they  would  seem  to  offSsr  a 
convenient  point  of  departure  for  the  collateral  fibers  and  thus  bring 
the  law  of  branching  in  the  central  system  into  harmony  with  that  for 
theperipheral  nerves,  where  the  branches  occur  at  a  node  of  Banvier. 

Tnere  is  one  principal  point  which  has  thus  far  been  left  out  of  the 
discussion,  viz. :  how  far  are  the  fibers  which  are  brought  out  by  this 
method  of  Golgi  to  be  identified  with  the  medullated  fibers  with  which 
we  are  commonly  familiar?  It  seems  beyond  doubt  that  a  number  of 
the  structures  thus  developed  are  unmedullated  even  in  the  adult.  One- 
important  piece  of  evidence  has  been  presented  by  Flechsig*.  He  has 
succeeded  in  staining  specimens  of  nerve  cells,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously treated  by  Golgi's  method,  with  a  dye  stuff"  which  stained 
medullary  substance  red.  According  to  this  result  he  finds  many  of  the* 
branches  of  the  axis-cylinder  process  to  be  medullated,  and  thus  it 
would  appear  that  these  branches  may  become  medullated  nerve  fibers. 

We  come  now  to  the  final  point  of  the  connection  between  nerve  cells^ 
and  nerve  fibers.    Of  course  each  nerve  fiber  is  looked  upon  as  the  out- 

S'owth  of  a  certain  nerve  cell,  and  the  connection  referred  to  in  this 
stance  is  that  between  the  termination  of  a  nerve  fiber  and  neighbor- 
ing nerve  cells  with  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  physiologically  associ- 
ated. The  connection  of  the  nerve  cells  with  one  another  is  but  another 
aspect  of  the  same  problem.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  result  that 
this  method  fails  to  show  any  direct  continuity  between  any  prolonga- 
tions of  one  nerve  cell  and  those  of  another.  This  lack  of  demonstrable 
continuity  has  led  to  several  hypotheses;  the  best  of  which  is  perhaps 
that  of  His,  who  points  out  that,  however  closely  the  protoplasmic- 
prolongations  may  DC  interwoven,  there  is  always  a  somewhat  oetweeu' 
them  which  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  as  ground  substance,  and 
to  this  ground  substance  must  be  attributed  the  function  of  establishing- 
continiuty  between  the  nervous  elements.  The  earlier  workers  in  this 
line  had  directed  their  attention  to  the  remarkable  branches  of  the  axis- 
cylinder  prolongations,  and  thought  in  some  way  these  would  account 
for  the  physiological  connections  oetween  cells.  At  present,  however,, 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  in  favor  of  such  a  view. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  nervous  system,  we  find  the  sensory  im- 
pulse coming  in  through  the  dorsal  roots  which  form  a  mesh  work  in  alii 
probability  connecting,  as  a  rule,  with  some  of  the  central  cells,  and' 
thus  finding  its  way  to  the  higher  centers,  or  perhaps  without  the  inter- 
mediation of  central  cells,  reaching  the  efferent  cells  in  the  ventral 
comua.    Nansen,  who  wrote  a  few  years  since  and  was  much  imprensed 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  network  formed  bv  the  prolongations  of 
the  axis-cylinder,  drew  up  a  scheme  which  I  believe  has  been  received 
with  some  favor,  according  to  which  the  nervous  and  mental  process 
were  considered  as  taking  place  in  this  mesh  work,  while  the  cells  were- 
regarded  as  having  a  nutritive  function  and  acting  as  the  supporters  of 
the  mesh  work  alone.    It  now  remains  to  point  out  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  our  point  of  view  as  determined  by  these  results.    I  will 
give  them  in  briefest  form  posssible.    The  new  methods  show  that  the- 
axis-cylinder  is  branched :  that  there  are  several  types  of  axis-cylinders ;. 
that  these  branches  may  become  medullated,  hence  several  fibers  may 

1  Qoftrt.  Jonni.  Mioros.  8oL  W^h.  ISM., 

2  AichlT.  f .  AiMft.  u.  PhyiloL  18S9. 
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•^arifle  from  one  cell ;  that  there  are  oo  seiiBory  cells  in  the  central  8y»- 
tem;  that  the  axis  cylinders  are  made  ap  of  fibrillse;  Uiat  nodes  of 
JKanvier  oocor  within  the  central  system;  that  collateral  fibers  arise 
from  the  longitudinal  fibers  of  the  spinal  cord;  that  no  nenre  fibers 
•come  from  the  proto-plasmlc  process ;  and  that  there  is  no  continnity 
between  cell  elements  In  the  central  system,  bat  that  probably  physio- 
logical connection  is  dependent  upon  peculiarities  of  the  ground  sub- 
stance which  surrounds  them  all. 

Lbctubb  II. 

OerUUmen :  This  lecture  will  be  a  continuation  of  the  preoeding  upon  the 
architecture  of  the  nervous  system.  I  shall  consider  the  size  of  the  ner- 
vous elements,  their  numerical  relations,  the  relation  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
to  the  optic  thalamus,  and  sav  a  few  words  upon  some  methods  of  ascer- 
taining the  localization  of  functions  in  the  central  nervous  system. 
Nervous  elements  differ  much  in  size.  In  speaking  of  the  size  of  the 
nervous  elements,  one  point  should  be  emphasized.  Nerve  cells  and 
fibers  are  in  reality  but  parts  of  the  same  structure:  the  fiber  is  a 
branch  of  the  cell.  The  nervous  system  must,  therefore,  be  consid- 
ered as  composed  of  one  kind  of  elements-^e  cells.  There  is  a 
relation  between  the  size  of  the  cells  and  that  of  the  fibers,  more 
especially  between  the  nucleus  of  the  cells  and  the  fibers.'  The  nerve 
fiber  is  composed  of  a  sheath  and  an  axis- cylinder.  This  axis-cylinder 
is  made  up  of  a  number  of  minute  fibers  known  as  fibrillie.  The 
branching  of  a  nerve  is  simply  the  separation  from  the  main  axis  of  a 
number  of  fibrillss  surrounded  by  a  continuation  of  the  sheath.  All 
nerves  terminate  finally  in  a  mesh-work  of  the  fibriUse.  If  we  examine 
the  ischiadic  nerve  of  a  frog,  we  find  it  to  be  conical  in  shape.  Trans- 
verse sections  of  the  nerve  at  the  hip,  the  knee  and  the  ankle,  show  a 

<  diminution  in  the  diameter  of  the  individual  nerve  fibers,  as  we  proceed 
from  hip  to  ankle.  The  old  explanation  for  this  was  that  the  fibers 
themselves  were  conical  in  shape ;  but  this  is  probably  incorrect.  The 
diminution  in  diameter  is  really  due  to  the  fact  that  the  nerve  trunk 
branches  and  the  branches  from  the  higher  levels  contain  the.  fibers  of 
greatest  diameter,  and  those  from  lower  levels  contain  those  of  smaller 

diameter.  The  physiological  bearing  of  this  is  important.  Suppose 
the  proximal  muscles  of  a  limb  to  be  as  richly  supplied  with  nerve 
fibrillffi  as  the  distal  muscles  are,  then  since  we  have  found  that  nerve 
fibers  of  lu*ge  diameter  supply  the  proximal  muscles,  it  follows  that  in 

•order  to  have  the  same  abundance  of  fibrillas  for  the  distal  muscles,  that 
the  individual  nerve  fibers  supplying  them  must  be  more  numerous. 
Here  let  us  depart  ftom  the  main  point  for  a  moment  in  order  to  bring 
up  a  sult]ject  necessary  to  make  clear  the  explanation  that  follows. 
Every  motor  cell,  so  far  as  is  known,  acts  as  a  unite  and  give  rise  to  but 

-a  single  motor  fiber.  Thus,  whenever  a  discharge  occurs  in  the  cells, 
the  muscle  in  which  the  fiber  terminates  must  respond.  If,  however,  a 
muscle  be  the  termination  of  several  fibers,  several  cells  control  its 
action  and  thus  a  finer  control  is  brought  about.  The  significance  of 
size  of  nerve  fibers  is  usually  stated  to  be  that  the  larger  fibers  run  the 
longer  course,  for  larger  fibers  are  necessary  to  carry  the  nervous  im- 
pulses to  greater  distances,  on  the  analogy  of  electricity  where  the 
larger  wire  is  the  better  conductor.    The  largest  fibers  in  the  frog 

^arise  from  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spinal  cord  and  terminate  in  proxl- 

mal  muscles.  The  difibrentiation  of  function  is  slighest  here,  and 
fineness  of  ac^ustment  is  least  needed.  From  this  we  conclude  that 
large  fibers  are  concerned  vrith  coarse  adjustments,  and  fine  fibers  with 

>fine  adjustments.    We  turn  now  to  consider  what  is  known  of  the 

1  MAflon ;  Journ.  of  Nerroiu  and  MMital  DiMMe,  1880,-81,-82. 
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nnmerical  relations  within  the  central  nenroos  Bystem.    Birge,'  work- 
ing with  Ganle.  undertook  an  actnal  count  of  the  number  of  the  fibers 
entering  tiie  spinal  cord  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  nenre  roots.   This 
actual  number  of  motor  fibers  determined  Dv  the  count  corresponded 
very  closely  with  the  number  of  cells  in  tne  ventral  comna  of  the- 
spinal  cord.    From  this  a  munerical  equiTalence  between  motor  cells 
and  motor  fibers  was  inferred.    Gaule  *  has  carried  the  investigation  a 
step  further  by  counting  the  number  of  nerve  fibers  in  cross  sections  of 
the  spinal  cord  at  five  different  levels  and  has  then  attempted  to  deter-- 
mine  whether  there  was  any  relation  between  the  number  of  fibers  of 
these   various   levels  and    the  number  of  the  dorsal  root  fibers  en-^ 
tering  the  cord  at  the  same  levels.    He  finds  as  a  result  that  each  root 
fiber  calls  for  eleven  fibers  in  the  cross  section.     Thus  there  appears  to- 
be  a  distinct  numerical  relation  in  this  instance.    It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Gaule  is  dealing  with  medullated  fibers  only  and  whatever 
relations  may  be  dependent  upon  unmedullated  fibers  do  not  enter  into* 
his  calculations. 

In  his  paper,  upon  this  subject,  Gaule  has  a  system  of  philosophy 
which  is  peculiarlv  his  own. 

It  mav  be  roughly  stated  as  follows :  As  the  cells  are  composed  of  mole- 
cules which  are  made  up  of  atoms  standing  in  a  fixed  and  definite  relation 
to  one  another,  so  the  body  is  composed  of  cells  which  appear  in  fixed> 

groportion,  for  instance  everv  sensory  fiber  demands  eleven  nerve  fibers. 
1  a  cross  section  of  the  cord. 

Charts  of  the  brain  have  been  made  by  several  authors  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  various  developments  of  the  cerebrum.  Broca, 
Obersteiner,  EberstaUer  and  Wilder  have  constructed  such  charts 
as  you  see,  according,  as  it  was  their  purpose  to  illustrate  particu- 
lar points.  The  need  for  some  definite  diagram  on  which  to  plot 
lesions  useful  for  the  localization  of  function  has  been  felt.  For- 
this  purpose  the  best  of  these  perhaps  is  that  of  EberstaUer,  which 
was  designed  to  show  almost  every  detail,  while  that  of  Wilder 
brings  out  the  early  developed  characteristics  mainly.  The  amount 
of  variation  that  mav  occur  in  the  central  nervous  system  is  very 
great.  All  brains  diifer.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  meas- 
ure the  extent  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  hemispheres.  The  figures 
varv  between  1800—2700  sq.  cm.  The  important  relation  is  that  the 
sunken  gray  matter  lying  in  the  sulci  is  about  twice  that  which  is  ex- 
posed on  the  surface.  Suppose  that  in  brains  which  are  comparable^ 
the  sulci  liave  a  similar  depth  and  the  nerve  elements  a  similar  size,  then 
a  richly  convoluted  brain  would  contain  a  greater  expanse  of  gray  mat- 
ter, and  a  greater  number  of  cells  would  be  found  in  such  a  brain.  The- 
converse  would  be  true ;  a  poorly  convoluted  brain  would  contain  a 
less  expanse  of  gray  matter  and  a  less  number  of  cells.  If,  as  GaiUe  as- 
serts, every  nerve  cell  fives  rise  to  a  definite  number  of 
fibers   and   the'  amount   of   oranching    be   similar  in    cases     com- 

gared,  that  brain  which  contains  tne  most  cells,  has  the  most 
ranches.  These  branches  l>ecome  medullated  fibers  and  consti- 
tute the  white  substance.  According  as  the  number  of  cells  is  greater, 
and  hence  the  number  of  fibers  large,  the  amount  of  white  substance 
will  be  great  and  the  size  of  the  brain  increased.  However,  Gaule*s 
numericiu  relation  is  probably  only  partly  true.  All  of  us  are  acouaint- 
ed  with  large  brains  that  are  poorlv  convoluted,  and  the  preceding  re- 
marks on  the  relation  of  the  size  of  the  cerebrum  to  the  abundances  of 
their  convolutions  have  for  their  main  purpose  to  direct  attention  to  the- 
compensatory  developments  which  probably  occur  there,  but  about 
which  we  know  almost  nothing. 

1  ArehlT.  f.  Anat.  u.  Pbjrrio].,  1882.  " 

3  Althandl.  d.  KOnig.  Sichs.  QeseU.  d.  WInens.  B.  XV,  1880. 
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Snoh  a  scheme  as  that  of  Oanle  at  onoe  raises  the  qaestion,  how  far 
*variatioii  may  occur  within  the  nenrous  system.  We  have  there  many 
decussations,  such  as  that  of  the  optic  tracts,  of  the  cranial  nerves  and 
of  the  pyramids.  Variations  in  these  decussations  are  known  to  all.  Our 
physiological  inferences  are  based  upon  anatomy.  If  the  anatomical 
foundation  can  vary,  it  is  a  most  important  point,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  one  which  must  always  be  kept  in  mind, 
when  physiology  and  anatomy  appear  to  conflict. 

It  may  be  possible  sometime  to  track  a  sensory  nervous  impulse  from 
the  periphery  to  the  contex.  All  of  us  have  been  taught  that  sensory 
libers  enter  the  spinal  cord  by  the  dorsal  roots,  and  proceed  by  tfaie 
dorsal  columns  towards  the  brain,  and  terminates  in  the  ganglia  of  these 
•columns.  From  these  ganglia  they  pass  to  the  thalamus  of  the  opposite 
side,  by  wav  of  the  lemniscus.  The  cells  of  the  thalamus  are  connected 
with  the  cells  of  the  cortex  by  the  fibers  of  the  corona.  There  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  whatever  the  source  of  the  sensory  impulse,  it  must 
pass  through  the  thalamus  before  going  to  the  cortex.  Several  attempts 
^ve  been  made  to  determine  the  relation  between  the  portions  of  the 
cerebral  cortex  and  the  thalamus. 

Monakow'  determined  this  relation  in  rabbits.  He  operated  on  the 
dorsal  and  lateral  surface  of  the  hemispheres  onlv.  Here  the  removal 
of  definite  portions  of  the  cortex  caused  an  atrophy  in  an  equally  defi- 
nite portion  of  the  thalamus.  There  were  certain  portions  of  the  thal- 
amsus,  which  were  not  affected  by  any  of  the  lesions  and  these  by  ex- 
'Clusion  may  be  supposed  to  be  connected  with  those  portions  of  the  cor- 
tex which  were  never  injured.  These  results  have  been  in  part  verified 
for  man. 

Lecture  HI. 

OenUemen :  We  shall  consider  in  this  lecture  the  motor  regions  of  the 
brain.  The  middle  portions  of  both  hemispheres  contain  motor  centres. 
A  history  of  the  subject  is  not  needed ;  but  the  method  used  for  the  dis- 
covery of  these  centres  and  of  the  refinement  of  their  subdivisions  de- 
serves some  attention.  Our  especial  interest  is  in  the  subdivisions. 
Motor  is  not  a  good  term  to  apply  to  this  region,  but  it  is  the  best  we 
have.  The  idea  of  the  motor  centres  from  an  anatomical  point  of  view 
Is  useful.  The  central  nervous  system  may  be  considered  as  a  conical 
mass  with  the  cortical  centres  in  the  base  of  the  cone,  the  apex 
of  the  cone  representing  the  spinal  cord.  A  nervous  impulse 
proceeds  from  the  periphery  toward  the  cortical  centres  and  at 
various  levels  in  the  cone  it  encounters  masses  of  gray  matter  which  in- 
crease the  possible  number  of  paths  the  impulse  may  take.  The  import- 
ant question  then  is :  Does  the  impulse  diffdse  itself  throughout  the  en- 
tire system  or  follow  a  fixed  path  to  a  defiaite  centre  in  the  cortex?  The 
possible  paths  depend  upon  the  complication  of  the  central  sys- 
tem. In  higher  animals,  the  possibilities  are  many.  The  patitis  fol- 
lowed in  any  given  case  depend  upon  physiology  rather  tlian  upon  anat- 
omy. The  path  of  the  impulse  appears  to  be  simple ;  it  starts  from  a 
small  area  In  the  periphery  and  reaches  a  small  area  in  the  cortex.  The 
cortical  centre  Is  but  a  specific  point  in  the  path  of  the  impulse,  where 
the  impulse  turns  to  pass  centrlfugallv.  As  points  In  the  path  of  an 
impulse  the  cortical  centres  are  like  Innumerable  other  points  in  the 
central  system,  but  they  have  a  peculiar  interest  because  of  their  great 
accessibility  and  because  they  are  in  a  region  which  is  supposed  to  be 
ussociated  with  mental  phenomena. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  method  of  stimulating  the  cortical  centres. 
Horsley*  attempted  to  determine  whether  all  the  parts  of  the  muscte 

1  Aroh.  f.Fi|fehlatri0  a  Xn,  188S. 
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curve  giTan  by  a  miuole  during  an  epilaptic  aelzure^  were  due  to  the 
cortex  alone  or  to  cells  lying  ontiide  of  tne  cortex.  He  exposed  the  brain 
of  a  moi^ey  and  found  the  area  for  the  control  of  the  leg.  An  electric 
current  was  applied  and  an  impnlse  sent  to  the  spinal  cord.  By  tapping 
the  spinal  cord  in  the  dorsal  portion  and  recording  the  impolses  passing 
there  in  Uie  pynunidal  tract,  by  means  of  an  electrometer,  both  the  tonic 
and  clonic  portions  of  the  carve  were  shown  to  be  dae  to  the  impnlse 
from  the  cortex.  Others  have  observed  that  when  the  cortex  was  excised, 
and  the  stimulus  applied  directly  to  the  nerve  fibers,  the  clonic  portion 
of  the  curve  <bopped  out.  This  fact  has  been  used  clinically.  Uorsley 
has  studied  Uie  ndnute  representations  in  the  cortex  of  movements  of 
the  head  and  limbs.  His  method  was  to  apply  to  the  cortex  electrodes, 
two  mm.  apart,  with  a  current  Just  sufficiently  strong  to  bring  about 
a  contraction.  The  strength  of  the  current  was  important ;  a  w^ik  cur- 
rent would  contract  few  muscles  slightlv  and  a  stronger  one  would  cause 
a  stronger  contraction  of  a  greater  number  of  muscles.  To  explain  this 
contraction  in  the  last  case  a  slight  irradiation  of  the  stimulus  was  sup- 
posed to  take  place,  so  that  neighboring  centres  were  involved.  The  ol- 
agrams  show  uie  results  of  Horsley's  exi>eriment8.  The  outline  of  the 
region  enclosing  the  motor  areas  is  largely  bounded  by  fissures— below 
by  the  Sylvian  fissure,  behind  by  the  mter-parietal,  in  front  it  passes 
somewhat  in  firont  of  the  praecentral,  and  above  the  margin  of  the  hem- 
isphere forms  the  boundary  from  this  point  of  view.  There  is  no  nec- 
essary connection  between  areas  and  sulci ;  some  areas  appear  to  be 
Ihnited  by  sulci,  and  others  not.  The  portion  of  the  cortex  lying  in  the 
sulci  is  one  that  usually  escapes  stimulation. 

In  the  motor  region  of  the  monkey's  brain  the  motor  areas  for  the 
control  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  were  found  to  be  located  thus : 
Hie  head  and  eye  area  is  located  in  the  front  part  of  the  motor  region ; 
above  the  Sylvian  fissure  is  an  area  for  the  control  of  the  larynx, 
pharjrnx,  and  the  movements  of  the  mouth  and  face ;  back  of  the  head  area 
and  above  that  for  the  face  is  an  area  for  the  upper  limb ;  still  back  and 
above  this  is  an  area  for  the  control  of  the  lower  limb ;  and  between  the 
areas  for  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  is  one  for  the  trunk.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  we  thus  pass  in  serial  order  through  the  centres  for  the  head, 
arm,  trunk  and  leg,  the  first  most  anterior  and  the  last  most  posterior. 
Hie  same  serial  arrangement  is  maintained  on  the  mesal  surface.  Hiere 
is  a  remarkable  independence  between  the  size  of  the  centres  and  the 
mucles  they  control.  The  centres  controlling  the  head  and  face  consti- 
tute about  half  the  motor  region.  Where  the  muscles  are  large  and  the 
movements  crude,  the  representation  in  the  cortex  is  small.  The  area 
for  the  head  has  been  longest  undergoing  difflerentiation ;  next  to  this 
in  order  of  development  is  that  for  tne  upper  limb,  that  for  the  lower 
limb,  and  lastly  for  the  trunk.  Beevor  and  Horsley^  have  studied  in  de- 
tail the  anatomy  of  these  areas,  especially  that  of  the  arm,  and  have 
found  there  is  a  subdivision  of  function  within  them.  They  divided  the 
area  of  the  arm  into  squares  of  3  mm.  on  a  side  and  stimulated  these 
squares  in  regular  order.  Attention  was  g^ven  to  wtiat  move- 
ments came  out  first— the  so-called  primary  movements.  The  first 
movement  following  a  given  stimulus  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  arm 
area  was  the  movement  of  the  shoulder;  when  the  stimulus  was  applied 
a  little  lower  down,  a  movement  of  the  elbow  took  place ;  it  was  then 
applied  further  down  still,  and  a  movement  of  the  wrist  was  the  result; 
when  however,  the  stimulus  was  i^i^^  ^  the  lowermost  part  of  the 
arm  area,  the  thumb  responded.  The  centres  for  the  control  of  the 
shoulder  and  the  thumb  are  then  farthest  separated.  The  thumb  is  the 
most  highly  modified  portions  of  the  upper  Ifanb,  and  its  movement  is 

1  Beevor  and  Honley— Fbfl.  I^mnt.  Boy.  Soo.  LoDdoo,  1887, 1888. 
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the  most  highly  modiiled  moTement.  The  oppoBition  of  the  thamb  Ib 
Tery  widely  represented.  It  was  determined  that  in  general  the  march 
of  a  spasm  affecting  the  arm  follows  the  order  of  the  centres  within  the 
arm  area ;  that  is,  ii  the  spasm  starts  at  the  shoulder,  it  passes  by  regu- 
lar progression  to  the  fingers,  or  if  it  starts  in  the  thumb,  it  passes  in 
regular  progression  along  the  limb  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  connection  between  the  tnumb  and  shoulder  u  Tery 
slight,  so  that  a  spasm  starting  in  the  shoulder  does  not  usually  termi- 
nate in  the  thumb,  nor  does  one  commencing  in  the  thumb,  terminate  in 
the  shoulder.  Looked  at  from  one  point  of  view  this  would  appear  to 
indicate  that  the  association  tracts  in  such  an  area  were  short,  and,  as  a 
rule  did  not  extend  beyond  the  nearest  lying  centre. 

No  centre  will  give  a  particular  movement  exclusivelv,  but  certain 
movements  usually  follow  stimulation  in  a  definite  portion.  The  sub- 
division of  function  in  other  areas  was  studied  by  these  same  authors* 
Tliey  endeavored  to  determine  the  tdnd  of  motion  resulting  from  stimu- 
lation. They  found  that  extension  of  the  arm  followed  stimulation  In 
the  upper  portion  of  the  arm  area,  fiexion  in  the  lower  portion,  and  that 
there  was  a  confusion  of  movement,  when  the  stimulus  was  applied  to 
the  central  portion  of  the  area.  Extension  and  fiexion  in  all  centres  are 
usually  widely  represented.  Let  us  carry  these  facts  over  to  the  diagram 
of  the  mesal  surface  of  the  human  brain' .  The  localization  of  functions  on 
the  mesal  surface  appears  in  the  order  of  head,  arm,  trunk  and  leg  from  be- 
fore backwards.  The  basis  for  the  schematic  representation  in  man  is  about 
as  follows :  some  of  it  is  based  upon  analospr  and  some  on  the  results  of 
direct  stimulation.  Below  and  behind  the  nead  and  eyes  there  is  an  area 
for  the  control  of  the  face.  The  localization  of  the  face  area  is  based  pri- 
marily upon  pathological  and  clinical  evidence  and  secondlv  upon  anal- 
ogy with  some  experimental  evidence  for  its  support.  The  ^ace  area 
can  be  broken  up  into  a  number  of  other  centres.  The  muscles  con- 
cerned in  speech  are  represented  in  this  area.  The  si>eech  centre  appears 
to  be  a  duplication  of  this  representation  in  a  refined  form  and  is  usu- 
ally left  out  of  the  discussion  of  motor  centres.  It  is,  however,  a  motor 
centre,  having  fibers  which  pass  into  the  internal  capsule.  We  know 
nothing  of  tne  subdivisions  in  it.  Has  this  motor  region  other  than 
motor  functions?  Motor  reactions  follow  the  stimulation  of  the  cortex 
outside  of  what  is  generallv  designated  as  the  motor  region.  Stimulation 
in  the  occipital  re^on  and  in  the  tip  of  the  temporal  lobe  gave  motor 
reactions.  When  the  stimulus  was  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  temporal 
lobe,  reactions  in  the  mouth  and  nose  followed.  Movements  of  the  eyes 
were  to  be  obtained  by  stimulation  of  the  head  area  and  also  of  the  oc- 
cipital region  of  the  cortex.  These  motor  reactions  were  due,  according 
to  Ferrier,  to  the  stimulation  of  the  sensory  cells  in  the  cortex  which  in 
turn  reacted  so  as  to  bring  about  movements.  Schftfer*  carried  the  in- 
vestigation further. 

When  he  applied  the  stimulus  to  the  occipital  portion  of  the  cortex  and 
produced  movements  of  the  head  and  eyes,  he  observed  that  the  reac- 
tion time  was  longer,  than  when  the  stimulus  was  applied  directly  to 
the  head  area.  By  cutting  out  the  proper  centre  in  the  head  area  and 
then  stimulating  uie  occipital  portion,  reaction  was  still  obtained,  which 
showed  that  motion  in  this  case  was  independent  of  centres  in  this  area. 
This  is  but  one  example  of  apparent  multiple  representation  of  move- 
ment in  the  cortex. 

Lecture  IY. 

Gentlemen:  We  shall  consider  this  evening  the  sensory  centres. 
The  motor  centres  form  a  dividing  line  in  the  cortex,  behind  which 

1  MiUs.  Trftoo.  Ck>iie.  Am.  Phjs.  uid  Burgeona,  1888. 

2  8k:liafert  Intemat.  Monatschr.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.  Leipc,  1888. 
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lie  the  sensory  centref ,  and  in  front  is  an  unoccupied  area  which 
is  lefc  out  of  the  discussion.  The  anatomy  of  the  sensory  region 
needs  some  attention.  If  we  action  the  white  matter  in  the  motor  re- 
gion, degeneration  follows  both  toward  the  thalamus  and  toward  the 
cortical  cells.  The  same  holds  for  the  sensory  region.  These  fibers  are, 
therefore,  arranged  to  carry  impulses  both  ways,  that  is,  there  are  both 
afferent  and  efferent  fibers.  Ferrier  began  the  study  of  the  sensory 
centres.  By  stimulating  the  sensory  centres  he  was  able  to 
produce  motion,  but  the  motion  was  particularly  associated 
with  the  peripheral  sense  organs.  Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  a 
peculiarity  of  the  sensory  region.  In  the  lower  animals  sensation 
is  not  so  accurately  located  as  motion.  The  reactions  we  haye  to  study 
are  crude.  Slight  loss  of  sensation  can  not  be  shown.  The  results 
of  the  study  are  often  contradictory  and  no  reconciliation  seems  at 
times  possible.  All  the  results  that  are  accumulated  are  not  of  equal 
value.  I  shall  make  use  of  some  of  those  results  which  appear  most 
trustworthy.  When  one  set  of  experiments  support  a  view  with  good 
positive  evidence,  and  the  opposite  view  is  f>u8tained  by  equally  good 
positive  evidence,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  a  further  extension  of 
the  hypothesis  will  harmonize  the  views. 

Let  us  take  up  first  the  cortical  centres  for  vision.  The  experi- 
ments have  been  made  upon  monkeys.  In  them  we  have  the  oc- 
cipital lobe  and  the  angular  gyrus  as  cortical  centres  for  vision.  In  man 
the  cuneus  is  supposed  to  he  connected  with  vision.  The  discussion 
that  has  taken  place  has  been  concerned  with  the  relative  values  of  the 
occipital  lobe  and  the  angular  gyrus  as  centres  for  virion.  The  evidence 
is  this :  Brown  and  Schftfer*  removed  the  occipital  lobe  on  the  left  side 
and  the  result  was  a  defect  of  vision  in  the  left  halves  of  the  two  re- 
tinae. This  result  was  persistent,  no  recovery  of  vision  occurred.  They 
then  removed  the  occipital  lobes  on  both  sides  and  complete  blindness 
resulted.  Again  the  results  were  permanent.  Ferrier  criticises  this  on 
the  ground  that  they  injured  the  angular  gyrus.  Brown  and  Schftfer 
removed  the  angular  gyrus  on  one  sicfe  and  no  permanent  defect  of  vision 
followed ;  even  when  they  removed  it  upon  both  sides,  the  defect  was  not 
permanent.  The  criticism  that  is  made  here  is  that  they  gave  attention 
simply  to  permanent  defects.  The  removal  of  the  angular  gyrus  caused 
transient  blindness  in  the  opposite  eye.  The  animal  could  see  obJect» 
afar  off  but  could  not  see  them  so  well  near  to,  and  this  was  apparently 
a  persistent  symptom.  Ferrier*  removed  the  occipital  lobe  and  found  no* 
disturbance  of  vision  on  either  side.  However  he  left  the  ventral  portion 
of  the  lobe  intact  and  this  is  used  as  an  argument  against  his  results. 
?nien  he  removed  the  angular  gyrus,  the  opposite  eye  was  affected  tran« 
sciently ;  but  vision  returned  after  a  time,  when  the  other  gyrus  was- 
removed,  the  other  eye  was  very  much  affected,  and  the  eye  upon  the 
same  side  slightly  so.  He  did  not  get  a  blind  monkey  from  his  opera- 
tions upon  either  the  angular  gyrus  or  the  occipital  lobes  alone.  When 
he  removed  both  the  occipital  lobes  and  angular  gyri,  his  monkey  became 
permanently  blind.  The  removal  of  the  occipital  lobe  from  which  he 
got  little  or  no  effect,  and  of  the  angular  gyrus  from  which  he  got  tran- 
imlent  effects,  when  each  was  removed  separately,  gave  permanent  and 
real  blindness,  when  removed  together  (I).  Tiansient  symptoms  in 
lower  animals  may  become  permanent  in  higher  animals.  Becterew'  has 
published  an  account  of  his  experiments  upon  dogs  and  rabbits.  With 
the  removal  of  the  occipital  lobe,  hemiopia  occurred  .  The  removal  of 
the  angular  gjrrus  produced  amblyopia  in  the  opposite  eye.  We  pass 
now  to  the  clinical  evidence  in  man.    The  region  of  the  cuneus  is  usual- 

1  Phil.  TTanB.  Boy.  Soc.  London,  1888. 

2  Lancet.  Jniid  and  July,  1800. 

8  Neurolofllache  Oentntlblatt,  No.  8, 1800. 
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ly  described  as  the  principal  centre  of  vision.  Repori^d  lesions  mainly 
occur  in  the  apex  of  the  cunens  and  extend  from  the  occipital  lobe  in- 
to the  an^lar  and  supra-marginal  gyri.  *<«  Hemiopia  follows  lesions  in 
the  occipital  lobe.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  angular  gyrus,  lesion 
produces  crossed  amblyopia.  The  same  relations  hold  In  man  as  in  mon- 
keys. Some  subdivision  of  the  optic  centre  has  been  made  out.  If  the 
lower  portion  of  the  occipital  lobe  in  the  monkey  be  stimulated  an  up- 
ward movement  of  the  eyes  is  produced.  Stimulation  in  the  middle  por- 
tion causes  lateral  movements  and  in  the  uppermost  portion  downward 
movements.  (Sch&ferO  This  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  a  detailed 
projection  of  the  retinae  upon  the  cortex.  A  partial  decussation  of  the 
optic  tracts  would  account  for  the  location  of  half  of  each  retina  in  each 
occipital  lobe.    Some  clinical  evidence  for  sub-division  in  man  has  been 

e resented  (Hun.  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.  Jan.,  1887.},  but  is  at  present 
isufficient. 

Among  birds  a  partial  decussation  of  optic  tracts  has  not  been  observed 
anatomicallv.  In  owls,  however,  it  would  seem  to  occur.  Ferrier  found 
that  when  the  occipital  lobe  was  removed,  the  eye  of  the  opposite  side  be- 
came blind  to  tests  applied.  For  purposes  of  exi)eriment  the  sound  eye 
was  first  completely  bandaged;  it  was  next  enucleated,  when  the 
blind  (?)  eye  showed  enough  sensitiveness  to  enable  the  bird  to  catch  a 
mouse  in  its  cage.  It  would  appear  that  the  small  sensation  here  was 
inhibited  by  the  simple  presence  of  the  sound  eye.  The  inference  then 
is.that  there  is  a  partial  decussation  in  this  bird.  From  our  present 
point  of  view,  hemiopia  is  dependent  upon  partial  decussation  and  par- 
tial decussation  must  be  supposed  to  exist,  when  hemiopia  occurs.  We 
now  pass  to  the  auditory  sense  and  its  location.  Here  the  positions 
held  by  the  experimenters  are  at  present  irreconcilable.  Ferrier  stimu- 
lated the  posterior  portion  of  the  superior  temporal  gyrus  in  monkejrs 
and  got  a  movement  of  the  ear.  Excision  of  this  gyrus  produced  deaf- 
ness, when  the  excision  was  made  upon  both  sides.  Brown  and  Schftfer 
removed  this  region  and  deafness  did  not  follow.  In  man  the  clinical 
evidence  favors  Ferrier.  There  are  two  cases  at  least  where  lesion  in 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  superior  temporal  gyri  caused  complete 
deafness  in  man.  In  the  auditory  form  of  aphasia  this  region  is  undoubt- 
ed the  auditory  centre. 

Taste  and  smell  are  of  but  little  importance  in  this  connection.  In 
tills  case  stimulation  indicated  the  tip  of  the  temporal  lobe  as  their  prob- 
able centres.  If,  as  we  suppose,  the  discriminative  use  of  an  organ  de- 
termines its  representation  in  the  cortex,  these  centres  would  then  have 
small  cortical  representation.  The  same  disagreement  exists  here  among 
the  investigators.  Ferrier  finds  lesions  here  to  produce  a  loss  of  taste 
and  smell ;  Brown  and  Sch&fer  find  the  opposite  results.  Let  us  consider 
now  the  cutaneous  sensibility,  and  here  experimentalists  are  in  accord 
upon  the  main  issue.  Ferrier  produced  a  disturbance  of  cutaneous  sensa- 
tions by  the  removal  of  the  hippocampal  gyri.  Horsley  and  Sch&fer* 
followed  up  these  results  and  removed  the  gyrus  fornicatus  in  monkeys, 
when  hemi-ansesthesia  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  followed.  Partial 
removal  was  tried,  but  the  disturbance  of  sensibility  to  pain  and  tactile 
stimuli  for  different  segments  of  the  body  was  not  localiz^.  This  cortical 
centre  appears  to  be  connected,  niaioly,  but  not  entirely  with  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  body.  The  symptoms  of  allochiria  followed  lei»ion  on  one 
side.  The  animals  thus  operated  upon  appeared  to  recover  after  a  time. 
The  degeneration  following  this  lesion  in  monkeys  has  been  studied  very 
•carefully  by  France.'  In  the  internal  capsule  it  could  not  be  definitely 
located,  but  in  the  crura  and  the  pyramidal  tracts  the  location  was  clear- 

1  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  London,  Vol.  48, 1888. 
S  Phil.  TnuM.  Roy.  8oo.  London,  1888. 
Z  Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  London,  1880. 
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ly  mude  oot.  The  important  point  here  is  the  degeneration  of  sensory 
fibers  downward,  and  their  presence  in  the  pjrramidal  tracts  in  the 
cord  and  further  the  observation  that  they  occupy  a  definite  position  in 
these  tracts.  France  appears  to  have  raarded  against  any  confusion  of 
the  lesion  described  with  the  lesions  following  injury  to  motor  centres. 
Nothing  can  be  said  at  present  of  the  frontal  and  yentral  portions  of  the 
cortex,  so  we  next  pass  to  the  localization  of  lesions  in  aphasia.  Starr' 
gives  three  periods  in  the  development  of  our  knowledge  of  aphasia. 
The  first  is  mat  of  Broca-motor  asphasia— the  second,  that  of  Wernicke— 
sensory  aphasia—and  the  third,  that  of  Charcot— a  further  analysis  of 
sensory  aphasia.  According  to  Charcot  the  idea  of  an  object  for  the  ed- 
ucated man  is  dependent  upon  two  sensory  centres— auditory  and  vis- 
ual, and  is  capable  of  expression  either  by  the  spoken  or  written  word. 
We  have  then  four  principal  centres  to  consider.  In  visual  and  auditory 
aphasia  lesions  occupy  deflhite  areas.  For  motor  aphasia  the  motor  cen- 
tre is  the  speech  centre.  Sensory  lesions  occur  mainly  in  the  region  be- 
hind the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  auditory  disturbances  being  associated  vrith 
lesions  of  the  superior  teniporal  gyrus,  and  visual  disturbance  with 
those  of  the  angpilar  gyrus.  Where  the  motor  centre  for  writing  may  be, 
is  not  clear.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  within  the  arm  'area 
and  may  possibly  hold  a  relation  to  this  area  similar  to  that  which  the 
speech  centre  holds  to  the  face  area.  The  connection  between  the  sen- 
sory and  motor  centres  involved  is  probably  made  by  association  fibers 
which  pass  beneath  the  island  of  Reil.  The  sensory  form  of  aphasia  is 
capable  of  very  considerable  subdivision,  and  seems  destined  to  yield 
results  of  much  psychological  importance.  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  fact  thai  even  Charcots  scheme  Is  capable  of  extension  and  that 
aphasia  or  its  intellectual  equivalent  would  be  in  a  deaf  mute  a  lesion  in 
the  pathway  formed  between  the  centres  for  cutaneous  sensibility,  and 
that  for  the  movement  of  the  fingers  in  the  arm  area.  That  in  other  words 
any  sensory  centre  may  form  the  first  link  and  any  motor  centre  the 
second,  and  with  this  may  be  associated  the  intellectual  life  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

Of  the  processes  occurring  in  nervous  system,  none  perhaps  contrib- 
ute more  to  our  anatomical  information  than  that  of  degeneration. 
D^eneratlon  Is,  however,  a  very  complicated  process.  In  the  higher 
animals  a  section  of  nerve  fibers  within  the  central  nervous  system  is 
not  followed  bv  reunion.  The  nature  of  the  degeneration  which  follows 
such  a  section  is  dependent  on  a  large  number  of  conditions.  To  take 
an  example  which  is  related  to  the  question  of  the  representation  of  the 
cortex  in  the  thalamus  which  we  have  just  discussed :  If  In  the  rabbit 
the  motor  fibers  coming  from  the  cortex  be  sectioned  in  the  crura,  the 
distal  portion  alone  degenerates.  If  the  section  of  these  same  fibers  be 
made  between  the  internal  capsule  and  the  cortex,  not  only  the  distal 
but  the  proximal  portion  with  its  associated  cell  degenerate.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  by  no  means  clear,  but  may  be  dependent  on  the  coiinec- 
tion  of  this  region  with,  the  thalamus.  The  peripheral  sensory  nerves 
furnish  an  example,  where  the  direction  of  the  nerve  Impulse  and  direc- 
tion of  degeneration  are  dissimilar.  In  a  very  young  animal  separation 
of  a  motor  nerve  at  the  point  where  it  emerges  from  the  central  nervous 
system  is  often  followed  by  complete  absorption,'  of  both  nerve  and  cell 
within  the  nervous  axis.  If  a  somewhat  greater  length  of  nerve  be  left 
attached  to  Uie  central  portion,  atrophy  ooly,  and  not  absorption  occurs. 

Whether  the  portion  within  the  central  axis  is  absorl>ed,  because,  in 
the  first  Instance,  too  much  has  been  removed,  or  l>ecause  the  part  re- 
moved had  a  special  nutritional  value  from  its  position,  must  be  left  un- 
decided.   But  the  ultimate  disappearance  of  the  residual  portion  seems 

ITran^.  Cone  Am.  Phra.  and  Sunr.  Vol.  L  1888. 
2Forel:  Arch,  of  P^chlaCHe  B.  XVUI,  1887. 
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in  gome  way  to  depend  on  the  Btroggle  for  existence  among  the  oell  ele- 
ments in  the  growing  organism.  The  failure  of  nerve  fibers  to  nnite 
within  the  central  nervoos  system  might  be  thought  to  have  some  rela- 
tion to  that  curloas  interdependence  between  growth  and  specialization 
by  which  the  one  is  exclasive  of  the  other.  But  on  the  whole  it  appears 
as  though  the  conditions  of  nutrition  would  offer  the  best  explanation 
for  what  occurs. 

Lecture  V. 

Gentlemen :  Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  certain  facts  which  are  some- 
what aside  from  the  direct  line  of  the  previous  lectures.  We  have  spoken 
as  if  cerebral  localization  were  an  absolute  fact,  and  such  is  practicallv 
the  case,  when  we  confine  our  attention  to  man  and  the  monkeys.  If, 
however,  we  study  cerebral  localization  in  the  vertebrate  series,  we  find 
ttiat  it  becomes  less  perfect  as  we  pass  downwards.  In  this  matter,  com- 
parative anatomy  is  the  starting  point.  I  have  here  drawn  the  brains  of 
a  dog  and  of  a  bonv  fish.  In  these  widely  separated  forms,  the 
anatomists  can  identify  the  subdivisions  of  the  encephalon,  which  are 
homologous.  From  the  physiological  side,  the  question  of  importance  is, 
whether  homologous  portions  of  the  nervous  system  have  the  same 
relative  function  throughout  this  series.  Not  manv  years  ago,  this  ques- 
tion was  answered  in  the  afBrmative.  The  experiments  of  Goltz  upon 
dogs  which  led  him  to  deny  cerebral  localization  in  man  were  based  upon 
thfi  assumption.  We  propose  this  evening  to  present  evidence  for  the 
view  that  homologous  portions  of  the  nervous  system  have  not  the  same 
relative  function  m  the  lower  as  in  the  higher  vertebrates.  The  problem 
may  be  expressed  in  anatomical  terms ;  if  we  attempt  to  depict  the  paths 
along  which  an  impulse  must  pass  from  the  time  it  enters  until  it  leaves 
Uie  central  nervous  system,  we  have  some  such  scheme  as  this :  A  nerve 
fiber  comes  from  the  peripliery,  is  interrupted  by  a  cell  in  the  spinal 
ganglion,  and  enters  the  cord  by  the  dorsal  comua;  it  connects  itself  in 
some  way  with  a  central  cell.  This  cell  is  in  turn  connected  with  a  motor 
cell,  from  which  a  fiber  passes  out  of  the  cord  by  the  ventral  root.  An 
impulse  thus  enters  by  the  sensory  and  passes  out  by  the  motor  fiber. 
This  pathway  for  an  impulse  occurs  from  one  end  of  the  nervous  system 
to  the  other,  and  may  be  designated  as  the  segmental  pathway.  On  this 
segmental  system,  composed  of  the  spinal  ganglia,  the  central  cells  and 
those  giving  rise  to  the  motor  fibers,  there  is  superposed  a  mass  of  mate- 
rial which  IB  represented  by  the  thalami  and  cerebral  hemispheres.  The 
exact  relations  of  these  two  structures  are  not  known.  For  our  purpose, 
we  may  look  upon  them  as  forming  a  part  of  a  long  or  central  pathway^ 
over  which  an  incoming  impulse  may,  in  some  cases,  pass.  It  is  necessary 
then  to  elaborate  the  dQigram,  and  make  it  possible  for  a  sensory  impulse 
to  pass  by  means  of  a  central  cell  to  the  cortex,  where,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, another  central  cell  is  interpolated  in  its  course;  from  there,  it 
passes  to  the  cell  giving  rif^e  to  efferent  cortical  fibers,  and  so  back  to  the 
segmental  motor  nucleus.  This  latter  is  the  long  or  central  path,  which 
may  always  be  contrasted  with  the  short  or  segmental  path.  The  appli- 
cation of  such  a  scheme  to  the  question  in  hand  is  this :  Where  the  seg- 
mental or  short  path  is  highly  differentiated,  we  would  expect  but  little 
control  from  the  cerebral  hemispheres ;  whereas,  where  the  long  or  cen- 
tral path  is  highly  differentiatea,  we  would  expect  the  function  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  to  be  important,  and  the  segmental  path  unimpor- 
tant. 

To  begin  with  a  fundamental  question :  Are  both  paths  always  per^ 
meable?  This  has  been  tested  by  the  stimulation  of  the  cerebral  hemis- 
pheres indifferent  orders  of  vertebrates,  in  which  operation  a  certain 
portion  of  the  long  path  was  made  to  conduct  the  impulse,  and  this  por^ 
tion  was  thus  shown  to  be  permeable.    The  inference  drawn  is  that  if 
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penneable  tbroagh  a  portion  of  its  length,  the  path  was  permeable 
thronghoat  its  entire  length.  If  we  apply  this  test  at  different  levels  in 
the  vertebrate  series;  we  find,  as  a  general  result,  that  the  long  path  is 
always  permeable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  find  that  the  differentiation 
in  the  cerebral  hemispheres  as  indicated  by  the  specialized  character  of 
the  response,  decreases  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  orders ;  farther,  that 
centres  where  they  can  be  made  out,  are  less  clearly  circumscribea  and 
subdivided  in  lower  as  compared  with  higher  forms.  In  the  very  lowest 
forms  examined,  like  the  bony  fish,  the  reaction  to  stimulation  of  the 
cerebrum  is  so  crude  and  generalized  that  it  is  not'  distinguishable  from 
reactions  obtained  througn  the  segmental  system.  To  determine  whether 
the  segmental  path  is  permeable,  the  central  path  must  be  destroyed 
and  reactions  of  the  animal  then  observed.  In  general,  it  is  found  that 
an  interrelation  exists  between  the  short  and  long  path,  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  high  development  of  the  one  is  associated  with  the  low  develop 
ment  of  the  other.  In  the  very  highest  vertebrates,  it  appears  that  in 
most  parts  of  the  cerebral  system,  the  segmental  paths  are  not  permea- 
ble ;  but  in  animals  below  the  dog,  they  certainly  are  permeable,  and  the 
complexity  of  reaction  of  which  they  are  capable  increases  as  we  pass 
down  the  series.  Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  disturbances 
following  interference  with  the  cortex  in  mammals,  such  as  the  dog,  I 
wish  to  refer  to  one  immediate  consequence  of  the  operation.  When  a 
portion  of  the  cortex  is  removed,  a  considerable  number  of  the  conduct- 
uig  fibers,  which  remain,  undergo  a  secondary  degeneration.  In  the 
process  of  dying,  these  residual  fibres  must  get  rid  of  their  energv,  and, 
in  so  doing,  they  cannot  fail  to  infiuence  the  portions  with  which  they 
are  connected.  It  is  apparently  due  to  this  disturbance  that  the  tran- 
sient phenomena,  which  act  like  inhibitions,  arise.  Turning  now  to 
the  special  cases,  we  shall  commence  with  the  experiments  upon  dogs, 
and  before  we  have  finished,  I  shall  hope  to  have  presented  evidence  for 
the  statement  that  in  the  vertebrate  series  at  its  lowest  limit,  sensation 
and  motion,  spontaneity  and  choice  are  independent  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  but  that  the  dependence  of  these  functions  upon  the  hemis- 
pheres increases  as  we  ascend  in  the  series. 

This  figure*  represents  the  brain  of  a  dog  with  the  right  hemisphere  re- 
moved. The  animal  lived  more  than  a  year  after  the  last  operation.  The 
senses  of  sight,  hearing,  smell  and  taste  were  more  or  less  impaired.  The 
animal  waa  a  stupid  creature,  but  the  disturbances  of  motion  were  not 
to  be  seen  until  tne  two  sides  of  the  body  were  compared,  when  it  was 
noticeable  that  motion  was  impaired  upon  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion. 
In  the  second  diagram  is  represented  a  case  where  the  attempt  was  made 
to  cut  out  the  frontal  portions  of  both  hemispheres.  In  addition  to  the 
intended  removal,  a  secondary  degeneration  of  the  left  occipital  region 
occurred,  which  left  in  the  end  hardly  more  than  one  quarter  of  the 
hemispheres  intact.  The  dog  lived  two  and  a  half  months  after  the  last 
operation,  and  exhibited  that  ceaseless  activity  characteristics  of  dogs 
from  which  the  frontal  lobes  have  been  removcKi.  Voluntarily,  it  did  not 
take  food ;  but  when  food  was  given  it.  all  the  mechanical  processes  of 
chewing  and  swallowing  were  executed.  The  emotional  sounds — bark- 
ing, whining,  growling,  etc. — ^were  appropriately  used.  At  the  time, 
when  this  animal  was  described,  the  operation  was  the  most  severe 
recorded  for  dogs.  Since  then  Gk)ltz  has  made  a  complete  removal  of 
both  hemispheres'  and  the  animal  lived  51  days  after  the 
operation.  This  individual,  for  one  reason  or  another,  preserved 
no  special  senses.  There  was,  however,  no  paralysis  of  any 
muscles,    and    the    dermal    sensations  were    everywhere    present. 

1  Ck>lU  PflllffRr'8  ArchiT.,  Bd.,  43, 1888. 

2  NrurdloKliche  OentraibUtt,  May,  1880. 
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As  in  the  prerioiu  case,  it  required  to  be  fed,  but  food  placed 
well  back  in  Its  mouth  was  properly  chewed  and  swallowed.  It  mored 
about  spontaneously,  would  stand  upon  its  hind  legs  and  walk  in  a  co- 
ordinated manner.  When  hungry,  it  was  restless;  when  satisfied,  it 
slept.  It  could  be  awakened  by  a  touch  upon  any  part  of  its  body,  and, 
when  so  roused,  it  stretched  after  the  manner  of  waking  animals.  From 
the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lofts  of  the  hemispheres  in  the  case 
of  a  dog  is  a  pretty  serious  matter,  but  that  a  dog  is  still  capable  of  liv- 
ing after  such  an  operation,  and  preserves  at  least  his  dermal  sensibility 
and  considerable  control  over  his  muscles.  As  regards  the  special  senses, 
we  can  only  say  that  some  remnant  of  vision  may  remain  in  a  dog  thus 
operated  upon. 

Christiani*  experimented  upon  rabbits,  and  showed  that  when  both 
hemispheres  are  removed,  the  rabbit  can  still  see  and  hear,  and  retains 
its  dermal  sensibility.  His  experiments  are  open  to  the  objection  that 
the  animals  were  not  kept  alive  for  more  than  two  days.  The  operations, 
however,  were  perfect,  and  observations  began  immediately  after  the 
operation  was  performed.  A  rabbit  is  less  disturbed  by  the  loss  of  its 
hemispheres  than  a  dog,  and  it  is  particularly  noticeable  that  hearing 
was  retained.  Birds  also  have  been  worked  upon .  Schrader*  has  done  the 
best  work  upon  pigeons .  There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  intelligence  and 
the  relative  value  of  the  hemispheres  among  the  various  orders  of  birds. 
When  a  pigeon  loses  its  hemispheres,  it  may  at  once  begin  to  walk  or  will 
fiy,  when  Uirown  into  the  air.  In  some  cases  they  fall  asleep,  and  are 
aroused  only  by  hunger.  Often,  when  placed  upon  the  floor,  such  a  bird 
will  walk  contuiuously  until  some  obstacle  stops  it  for  a  moment ;  when 
stopped,  may  f^ll  asleep.  Hie  bird  sees,  and  this  spontaneity  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  can  see,  for  it  roosts  when  it  becomes  dark.  It 
can  not  feed  itself,  when  its  cerebral  hemispheres  are  entirely  removed, 
but  the  retention  of  a  small  portion  will  suffice  for  this  purpose.  It 
hears  slightly,  but  will  not'  heed  the  call  of  other  birds.  Taste  and  smell 
are  difficult  to  demonstrate,  even  in  normal  birds.  It  will  choose  between 
two  perches  the  one  that  is  best  suited  to  its  purpose. 

Reptiles  have  been  experimented  upon  very  little.  We  may  pass  at 
once,  therefore,  to  frogs.  A  frog*  is  not  deprived  of  all  spontaneity, 
when  the  cerebral  hemispheres  alone  are  removed,  that  is,  when  the 
thalamus  remains  intact.  The  frog  can  Jump  and  feed  itself ;  it  avoids 
obstacles  and  can  see.  It  burvs  itself  in  the  winter  and  awakes  in  che 
spring.  In  fact,  the  chief  difference  between  the  operated  and  normal 
frog  is  in  a  certain  slowness  and  sluggishness  in  initiating  any  action. 
This  discussion  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
consist  of  a  basal  ganglion,  over  which  is  spread  a  mantle.  The  mantle 
is  functionally  the  more  important  in  the  higher  animals,  while  it  is  of 
very  little  importance  In  the  lowest  vertebrates,  and  in  the  frog  it  may 
be  removed  without  producing  observable  sjrmptoms.  In  the  lM>ny  fish, 
the  mantle  can  be  shown  histologically  to  be  non-nervous  in  structure, 
and  whatever  cerebral  functions  such  an  animal  mav  have  are  associated 
with  the  basal  ganglia.  Cutting  off  all  but  the  thalamus  in  a  fish,  there 
is  no  apparent  loss  of  function,  but  the  animal  appears  a  trifle  more  rash. 
It  can  balance,  swim,  play,  feed,  distinguish  between  a  worm  and  a  piece 
of  string,  and  select  red  wafers  from  an  assortment  of  various  colon 
thrown  upon  the  water  .^ 

We  have  some  experiments  upon  the  shark.  If  the  brain  is  cut  off  in 
front  of  the  thalamus,  it  can  not  feed,  but  retires  to  one  side  of  the 
aquarium.    The  animal  can  see,  but  this  is  of  no  value  to  it.    The  same 

1  Zur  Physiolofcie  dee  Gehirnes,  1886. 
9  Pflflger^s  ArcfaiT..  Bd..  44. 
S  Schrader^Pflfbrer's  ArchlT..  Bd.  41. 

4  Stelner.  Functtonen  dee  Oentrml  nerven  systems  und  Ibre  Fbylogenese.     Zwei  e 
AbtheUunff,  1888. 
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efiect  was  prodnced  when  the  olfactory  lobes  aloae  were  cut  oiS.  The 
shark  depends  upon  its  sense  of  smell,  and,  since  cuttlns^  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  deprived  it  of  its  most  important  sense,  the  effect,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  serious.  The  relation  of  the  dominant  sense  to  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the  value 
of  these  experiments.  For  when  the  relation  of  this  sense  to  the  hemis- 
pheres is  such  that  it  must  be  necessarily  injured,  the  effl&ct  will  be  far 
more  serious  than  in  those  cases  where  it  escapes  injury.  Witness  the 
removal  of  tiie  cerebral  hemispheres  in  the  shark,  where  the  dominant 
sense—the  olfactory — is  necessarily  Injured,  and  Uie  bony  fish,  in  which 
the  dominant  sense — visual — is  not  disturbed. 

The  plasticity  of  the  nervous  system  is  shown  by  the  following  experi- 
ment :'  If  the  cerebrum  of  a  shark  be  cut  out  unsymmetrically,  forced 
movements  occur;  the  animal  swims  in  a  circle.  If  a  shark  be  beheaded, 
the  trunk  swims  In  a  straight  line.  If  now  an  animal  be  taken  and  an 
unsymmetrlcal  operation  on  the  brain  be  performed,  so  as  to  obtain 
forced  movements  and  the  animal  thereupon  be  beheaded,  the  trunk 
,  exhibits  forced  movements  —  like  those  before  beheading  —  and  which 
appear  independent  of  any  permanent  contracture  in  the  muscles.  If, 
however,  the  time  between  the  production  of  forced  movement  and  the, 
final  beheading  be  less  than  eight  or  ten  hours,  forced  movements  in  the 
trunk  alone  do  not  occur.  It  Sins  appears  that  a  certain  length  of  time 
la  necessary  to  educate  the  spinal  cord  to  perform  this  motion. 

I^TUBE  VI. 

Oenilemen:  To-night  I  wish  to  give  some  account  of  the  principal  ex- 
planations which  have  been  offered  for  phenomena  of  cerebral  localiza- 
tion, and  to  Indicate  some  of  the  points  of  contact  between  these  phenom- 
ena and  psychology.  The  explanations  that  have  been  offered  have  been 
mainly  from  phyuological  pomt  of  view,  and  have  often  lacked  a  good 
anatomical  foundation.  The  phenomena  which  the  various  authors  try 
to  explain  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  The  meanlne  of  the  move- 
ments that  follows  stimulation  of  certain  portions  of  the  cortex ;  the 
meaning  of  the  loss  of  movement  and  sensation  which  follows  removal 
of  port&ns  of  the  cortex ;  the  significance  of  the  permanent  or  trans- 
ient character  of  those  symptoms,  and  where  transient,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  gradual  return  of  function.  Further  the  degenerations  fol- 
lowing removal  of  portions  of  the  cortex  are  to  be  explained.  The  ex- 
planaUons  that  have  been  offered  have  been  strongly  influenced  by  the 
mas  of  there  authors,  and  differ  from  one  another  mahily  in  the  emphasis 
which  they  put  on  similar  facts.  For  example  Schlff  —  Fflueger.  XXX, 
1883, — was  strongly  Influenced  by  two  previous  conclusions,  first,  that 
nervous  centres  were  not  artificially  excitable,  and  second,  that  dorsal 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord  were  the  afferent  paths  for  tactile  impulses 
and  lesion  of  them  would  cause  an  ataxic  disturbance  of  locomotion. 
For  him  the  true  centres  for  sensation  and  motion  were  in  the  bapal 
ganglia.  The  nerve  fibers  connecting  these  centres  with  the  spinal  cord 
formed  an  arch,  the  summit  of  which  lay  more  or  less  close  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  hemispheres.  Stimulation  of  the  cortex  excited  these  senso- 
ry or  aesthesodlc  fibers  and  broufliit  about  a  refiex  motion.  Deep  re- 
moval of  the  cortex  Injured  the  Aerent  or  klnesodlc  fibers  and  gave  rise 
to  secondary  descending  degeneration.  Ketum  of  function  after  liijary 
was  due  to  the  taking  up  of  the  lost  functions  by  those  portions  which 
remained  intact.  Schiff  therefore  emphasised  the  sensory  side  in  his  ex- 
planation. He  looks  upon  Munk  (Fuuctionen  der  Grosshlrnrlnde  p.  42) 
as  the  man  nearest  the  truth  In  his  explanation.  Munk  was  struck  by 
the  fact  that  even  out  side  of  the  so-called  motor  regions,  stimulation  of  the 

1  Steioer.  op.  clt. 
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cortex  gave  rise  to  moyements.  These  extra  motor  moTements  were  partic- 
ularly associated  with  the  organs  of  special  sense  and  were  obtained  from 
regions  of  the  cortex  which  were  later  found  to  be  the  centres  for  these 
special  senses.  Since  then  each  special  sense  appears  to  baire  definite 
movements  associated  with  it,  Munk  was  led  to  regard  the  motor  region 
of  the  authors  as  a  cortical  centre  for  tactUe  sensation,  in  the  wide  sense 
of  that  term,  and  the  motor  responses  here  were  to  be  compared  wiUi 
the  motions  of  the  eye  upon  stimulation  of  the  visual,  or  of  the  ear  or 
stimulation  of  the  auditory  region.  In  order  to  understand  his  theory 
of  the  restitution  of  function,  we  may  regard  his  idea  of  the  visual  area, 
where  he  has  worked  out  his  views  in  detail.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a 
detailed  representation  of  the  retina  in  the  cortex.  In  the  centre  of  this 
region  are  the  cells  which  receive  the  simple  sense  impressions  and 
around  about  this  central  portion  are  cells  which  store  visual  memories. 
Removal  of  the  former  causes  absolute  blindness,  removal  of 
the  latter  mind  blindness  or  loss  of  visual  memories.  When 
restitution  of  function  takes  place  it  is  bv  the  education  of  the  un- 
occupied cells  in  the  surrounding  regions.  If  all  cells  capable  of  this 
further  development  are  removM,  the  animal  becomes  completely  and 
permanently  blind.  Wundt  has  criticised  the  psychological  side  of  this 
view  with  all  needful  severity  and  we  shall  see  that  the  experiments  of 
Goltz  satisfactorily  do  away  with  any  such  theory  of  restitution.  Goltz* 
came  to  the  question  fresh  from  the  study  of  the  spinal  cord  and  appar- 
ently convinced  of  the  general  truth  of  Flourens*  view,  that  there  was 
no  specialization  of  function  in  the  hemispheres.  In  his  general  view  of 
localization,  Qoltz  is  as  far  as  any  one  from  that  which  is  demanded  by 
the  clinical  medicine  of  to-day.  At  the  same  time  he  has  contributed  a 
large  amount  of  experimental  material  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
valuable  chapters  on  this  subject.  In  the  first  place  he  distinguished 
sharply  between  permanent  and  transient  symptoms ;  the  latter  were 
brought  about  by  inhibitions  due  to  the  secondary  degenerations  and 
other  disturbances  immediately  following  the  operations.  For  him  what 
is  lost  is  permanently  lost,  so  that  restitution  of  function  is  never  quite 
complete ;  but  since  each  hemisphere  is  connected  with  both  halves  of 
the  body,  there  mav  be  an  apparent  return  of  function  due  to  this  fact. 
When  both  hemispneres  are  removed,  he  is  forced  to  the  segmental  cen> 
tres,  as  explained  in  the  last  lecture.  In  this  controversy  and  especially 
against  Goltz,  it  has  been  from  time  to  time  urged  that  the  removal  of  a 
centre  or  a  region  was  not  complete  and  hence  the  functions  were  not 
abolished.  Here  and  there  some  evidence  appears  that  the  physiologi- 
cal value  of  a  small  portion  of  the  cortex  may  be  out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  actual  size ;  but  we  can  say  nothing  more  on  this  point  until  it  has 
been  subjected  to  a  direct  experimental  test.  Hitzig*  from  the  experi- 
mental side  and  NothnageP  have  emphasized  the  idea  that  disturbances 
of  the  muscle  sense  are  the  cause  of  the  motor  disturbance  observed. 
To  this  view  Bastian^  has  added  the  suggestion  that  the  motor  regions, 
besides  being  centres  for  the  muscle  sense,  were  also  centres  for  obscure 
senpations— kinsdsthesis — which  informed  us  of  the  state  of  contraction 
of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  and  thus  profoundly  influenced  the  con- 
traction of  any  given  muscle.  Bain  and  Wundt  have  added  the  sense  of 
efibrt  as  a  function  of  the  efferent  nerves ;  but  this  needs  hardly  to  be 
taken  into  account,  since  Prof.  James'  criticism  of  their  view.  I  men- 
tion these  points  to  show  how  much  vested  interest  there  is  in  the  vari- 
ous theories  of  the  muscle  sense,  rather  than  to  emphasize  their  import- 

1  VerrichtuDgen  den  Qroeshlros,  1881. 

2  UnterauchungeD  1874. 

8  Virchow*8  ArchlT.  1878. 

4  Brain  as  an  orgBn  of  mind,  1880. 
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ance  for  our  present  consideratioii.  Brown-Seqnard^  has  emphasized 
the  idea  of  inhibition.  For  him  both  sides  of  the  body  are  represented 
in  each  hemisphere  of  the  brain  and  the  nsnal  symptoms  which  are 
takeu  to  indicate  motor  and  sensory  centres  in  the  cortex,  are  but  the 
results  of  the  inhibitory  effect  of  lesions  acting;  upon  centres  elsewhere 
situated.  He  attempts  to  support  his  view  by  clinical  eyidence  to 
show  that  lesions  almost  anywhere  in  the  cerebrum  may  produce  sim- 
ilar symptoms.  The  method  of  proof  is  open  to  grave  objections,  and 
Brown-Sequard  has  few  if  any  dis^ples.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  some  of  the  instances  showing  defect  on  the  same  side  as 
the  lesion  may  be  true  and  explicable  on  the  assumption  of  anomilies  in 
the  structure  of  the  nervous  system. 

Without  further  entering  upon  the  history  of  these  views,  I  will  at 
once  proceed  to  give  the  explanation  so  far  as  it  seems  well  supported  by 
anatomy.  Ooltz  has  shown  that  the  disturbances  in  locomotion  and  other 
movements  cannot  be  properly  explained  by  referring  them  to  defects  in 
sensation.  For  our  general  explanation  we  come  back  to  the  idea  de- 
veloped in  the  last  lecture  of  a  short  segmental,  or  a  long  central  path. 
To  use  the  term  sensory  with  regpard  to  the  afferent  and  motor  with  re- 
gard to  the  efferent  portion  of  tiie  central  path  is  to  a  certain  extent  mis- 
leading. The  terms  are,  however,  in  common  use,  and,  if  we  can  escape 
attaching  too  much  value  to  them,  are  satisfactory,  llie  course  of  the 
incoming^  impulse  over  the  sensory  path  is  yet  to  be  made  out.  On 
leaving  the  cortex  bv  the  motor  path  its  course  seems  comparatively 
clear.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  whether  in  stimulating  the  cortex 
we  stimulate  the  sensory  cortical  elements,  and  thus  influence  the  motor 
ones  or  stimulate  the  motor  directly.  Any  general  scheme  must  also 
explain  the  restitution  of  function  and  this  term  may  stand  for  a  num- 
ber of  different  events,  especially  in  the  higher  animals.  As  Horsley* 
has  shown  the  restitution  of  function  in  the  case  of  hemorrhage  into 
the  internal  capsule  may  be  well  associated  with  the  resorption  of  the 
clot.  Again  the  muscles  of  the  phonation  and  mastication  lutve  in  man  a 
bilateral  cortical  representation  so  that  as  a  rule  these  muscles  on  both 
sides  of  the  body  are  represented  in  each  hemisphere.  Here  of  course 
the  explanation  of  restitution  is  comparatively  simple  and  it  is  this  ex- 

filanation  which  is  also  used  in  case  of  dogs  with  a  single  hemisphere, 
n  fact  bilateral  representation  appears  to  increase  as  we  pass  down  the 
vertebrate  series.  There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  to  show  that  when  the 
Jirm  is  paralyzed  through  cortical  lesion  that  there  is  here,  in  man  at 
least,  a  restitution  of  function.  But  there  is  still  another  sort  of  restitu- 
tion which  differs  mainly  perhaps  from  the  fact  that  it  is  more  complex. 
I  refer  to  such  cases  as  those  in  which  articulate  speech  is  reacquired 
after  destruction  of  the  motor  speech  centre  upon  one  side.  About 
such  an  instance  cluster  a  number  of  interesting  problems.  We  know 
that  as  a  rule  for  speech^both  motor  and  sensory,  the  left  hemispliere 
is  the  more  important.  Why  this  is  the  case  is  nevertheless  not  clear. 
That  the  important  sensory  and  motor  centres,  which  are  in  practice  in- 
terrelated, should  come  to  be  in  the  same  hemisphere,  seems  a  natural 
result  of  the  better  anatomical  connections  between  these  centres  on  the 
same  side  of  the  brain ;  but  whether  in  the  determination  of  this  side 
the  motor  or  sensory  element  takes  the  lead,  we  cannot  say.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  appear  that  both  hemispheres  of  the  brain  share  in 
the  education  even  in  those  cases  where  Uie  exercise  seems  to  be  limited 
to  one  side  of  the  body.  If  this  is  so,  then,  the  reacquisition  of  lang- 
uage by  an  adult,  after  loss  of  tiie  motor  oentre  for  speech  on  one  side, 
would  perhaps  be  dependent  upon  this  double  education  of  the  brain  and 
the  possibility  of  establishing  connections  between  the  sensory  and  mo- 

1  Lancet,  1876. 1877. 

2  Lancet.  1684. 
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tor  centres  in  the  hemisphere  which  had  not  been  explicitly  exercised* 
This  necessarily  brings  to  onr  consideration  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
to  think  of  these  associations  as  taking  place.  The  long  period  of  help- 
lessness in  the  highest  mammalia,  the  evident  effect  of  training  and  ex- 
ercise in  the  earliest  years  of  life,  would  seem  at  first  to  point  to  the 
establishment  of  new  morphological  relations  as  the  result  of  functional 
activity.  A  closer  examination  brings  out  a  good  deal  of  evidence  against 
this  view.  If  functional  superiority  has  a  morphological  basis,  then  the 
left  side  of  the  brain  should  in  most  instances  be  the  more  largely  de- 
veloped. In  the  average  individual  the  difference  in  weight  between  the 
two  hemispheres  lies  within  the  errors  of  observation .  We  must  consider 
that,  if  a  morphological  chan&^e  is  brouffht  about,  it  is  practically  the 
same  in  both  hemispheres.  Inirther,  in  Laura  Bridgman,  the  portions 
of  the  hemispheres  connected  with  her  defective  senses,  though  in  some 
instances  slightly  abnormal,  were  by  no  means  lacking  nor  htetological- 
ly  degenerate.  So  far  as  we  know  she  had  neither  visual  or  sensory 
memories.   Considering  growth  and  function  as  closely  related,  then  the 

frowth  in  these  portions  of  her  hemispheres  was  certainly  remarkable, 
am  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  morpnological  characteristics  of  a  brain 
are  very  early  fixed  and  that  education  has  to  do  mainly  with  functional 
developments  hence,  in  the  case  we  have  been  considering,  the  reacquisU 
tion  of  speech  woula  depend  on  association  paths  which  iiad  already  ex- 
isted. The  sensory  regions  of  the  cortex  nave  a  peculiar  interest  and 
value,  for  it  seems  on  the  one  hand  tliat  the  ideational  of  processes  are 
most  closely  linked  with  the  sensory  regions  and  that  on  the  other  hand 
a  single  sensory  region  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  an  intellectual  life  .*- 
witness  the  mental  development  of  the  blind  deaf-mutes.  It  may  be 
safely  said  that  in  acuteness,  man  is  surpassed  by  some  animal  in  the 
case  of  every  sense.  Man  is  peculiar  in  the  high  development  of  several 
senses  and  In  the  ability  for  cross-reference  between  them,  so  that,  al- 
though each  principal  sense  at  least  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  a 
basis  of  an  Intellectual  existence,  and  thus  each  sensory  region  might  be- 
consldered  a  little  brain,  yet  fullness  of  intellectual  development  would 
appear  to  associate  Itself  with  a  high  simultaneous  development.  On 
this  point  the  manifold  symptoms  of  aphasia  are  most  Instructive. 

NOTES  ON  MODELS  OF  THE  BEAIN. 
HocRT  H.  DoxALDSoH ,  Clark  UnlTerafty. 

1.  The  use  of  models  of  the  brain  as  one  means  of  Instruction  requires- 
no  apoloffy.  In  view  of  the  interest  which  at  present  attaches  to  such 
models,  I  have  made  a  list  of  the  principal  ones  with  some  annotations. 
At  my  suggestion,  Mr.  T.  L.  Bolton  has  prepared  a  translation  of  the 
description  of  the  large  brain-model  manufactured  by  Auzoux.  This 
model  appears  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  Instructive  one,  and,  as  the 
original  description  was  In  French,  the  anatomical  terms  of  which  are, 
as  a  rule,  unfamiliar  to  our  students,  It  was  thought  that  such  a  transla- 
tion of  the  description  would  make  It  more  generally  useful. 

List  of  Models. 

1.  Aeby's  wire  model  of  brain  and  cord :  (Phantom  des  Faserverlaufes 
im  menschllchen  Gehirn  und  RQckenmark  von  Prof.  Dr.  Chs.  Aeby). 
Made  by  F.  B.  Btichi,  Meckaniker,  Berne,  Switzerland.  Price,  500  francs. 
Material,  wire  and  cork.  Shows  the  path  of  the  fibres  according  to 
Wernicke  and  is  enlarged  about  six  diameters.  Useful  from  the  fabt 
that,  though  giving  tiie  relations  In  three  dimensions.  It  Is  transparent. 

2.  Auzoux  (Mme.  Ve  Auzoux,  56  Rue  de  Vanguard,  Paris).  The 
synthetic  preparation  of  the  brain  (Cervean  de  Texture  de  tres-grande 
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dimension.  Prix,  300  Fr.  Enlargement  about  two  diameters.)  is  the 
one  to  which  the  following  description  applies.  It  is  a  valuable  prepara- 
tion from  the  fact  that  is  shows  the  inter-relations  of  the  deep  portions. 
Auzonx  makes  a  number  of  other  preparations  of  both  brain  and  cord, 
which  are  less  elaborate  and  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  cata- 
log.   Material :  Papier  mach6. 

3.  Exner.  In  the  physiological  institute  of  the  University  of  Vienna, 
tiiere  is  made  a  plaster  cast  of  cerebrum — life  size— on  which  are  marked 
the  cortical  centres  as  determined  by  Exner ,-Yide.  ^^  Localization  der 
Functionen  in  der  Grosshirnrinde  des  Menschen."    Price,  10  Marks. 

4.  Fick.  Phantom  des  Menschenhirns.  LudwigFick — ^natural  size — 
paper.  Price,  2  M.  This  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  relations  by  layers  of 
paper  cut  in  the  proper  sliape  and  colored.    It  is  a  very  helpful  device. 

5.  Tramond.  Maison  Vasseur,  9  Bue  de  Tecole  de  medicine,  Paris. 
Among  the  very  numerous  models  made  by  this  Arm,  a  number  relate  to 
the  central  nervous  system.  ^'  Anatomic  du  bulbe  rachidien  gross!  par 
13  coupes,  ddpr^  Mathias  Duval.''  Price,  80  francs.  (Plaster  of  Paris.) 
The  transverse  sections  admit  of  identifying  the  appearance  of  a  section 
with  its  level  in  the  mcKiulla.  The  preparatuin  is  ratner  rough,  especially 
in  the  painting  of  the  sections. 

6.  Ziegler.  Dr.  Adolph  Ziegler  in  Freiburg.  Baden,  Germany.  This 
maker  works  in  wax,  and  his  preparations  are  both  accurate  and  artistic. 
The  gyri  of  human  brain  —  Ecker  —  shown  in  two  pieces  —  life  size.  30 
Marks.  The  development  of  the  gyri  in  the  human  brain — ^Ecker — shown 
in  14  pieces — ^life  size.  64  Marks.  Form  of  brain  in  the  vertebrate  series : 
8  pieces,  somewliat  enlarged.  Price,  136  marks.  These  three  sets  of 
models  are  very  useful  for  the  study  of  the  development  of  the  gyri  in 
man  and  for  a  general  idea  of  the  comparative  development  of  the  brain 
in  vertebrates. 

The  above  list  represents  but  a  few  of  the  available  models,  but  I  be-> 
lieve  it  contains  those  which  will  be  found  most  serviceable  for  ordinary 
purposes.  A  model  can  be  constructed  by  enlarging  cross  sections  of  a 
part  and  drawing  them  on  large  panes  of  glass.  These  panes  arranged  in 
series  in  a  frame  thus  g^ve  a  fur  idea  of  the  part,  being  at  the  same  time 
transparent.  We  have  thus  constructed  a  model  of  the  spinal  cord  in 
man.  An  accurate  opaque  model  can  be  made  from  plates  of  wax  of 
proper  thickness,  on  which  the  enlarged  sections  of  an  object  are  out- 
lined, an^  then  the  portion  so  outlined  is  cut  out.  lliese  plates  of  wax, 
when  piled  together,  will  then  represent  the  object  enlarged  so  many 
diamecers.  ^ 


To  the  following  translation  I  wish  to  preface  a  few  words.  The 
model  described  is  oased  on  the  views  of  Dr.  Luys.  In  some  instances 
these  can  be  shown  to  be  wrong,  and,  in  others,  open  to  serious  objec- 
tions. In  the  main  they  agree  with  the  anatomy  of  the  day.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  edit  the  description,  any  further  than  is  needful  for  the 
present  case.  All  that  appeared  supernuous  in  the  original  description 
has  been  omitted  in  the  translation.  After  the  erroneous  or  doubtful 
designations,  we  have  for  the  most  part  contented  ourselves  with  put- 
ting [Luys]  in  brackets,  to  designate  that  the  view  presented  by  that 
auuior  was  not  generally  accepted. 

We  have  Intnxlaced  some  synonyms.  In  tlie  cases  which  are  most 
complete,  the  English,  Latin,  Terms  of  Wilder,  French  and  German  are 
given  in  the  order  named,  but  we  liave  been  guided  here  more  by  what 
we  thought  would  be  of  assistance,  than  by  the  idea  of  formal  complete- 
ness. 
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BRAIN  MODEL  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE. 
Br  Dr.  Auzoux. 

Tranalated  by  T.  L.  Boi;ton. 


ExPLANATOET  REMARKS.— An  Ordinal  number  preceded  by  the  gi^ 
S^**,  indicates  that  the  piece  npon  which  it  is  placed  may  be  detached; 
the  small  numbers  or  letters  of  the  alphabet  indicate  the  details. 

In  this  new  edition  of  the  human  brain,  the  course  of  the  nerve-fibres 
can  be  traced  through  all  the  parts  of  the  encephalic  mass.  This  prep- 
aration was  constructed  from  dissections  made  on  normal  brains 
hardened  in  chromic  acid  according  to  the  directions  of  Dr.  Luys.'  .  .  . 
It  enables  one  to  see  many  details  In  the  cerebrum,  in  the  cerebellum, 
in  the  pons,  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  in  the  cephalic  part  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

^ST'  No.  1. 

Left  half  of  the  callosum — great  commissure,  corpus  callosom,  cal- 
lo»um,  corps  calleuz,  der  Balken. 

The  callosum,  from  which  the  cerebral  mass  is  almost  completely 
separated,  represents  a  kind  of  box  which  forms  the  walls  of  the  lateral 
ventricle. 

The  three  kinds  of  nerve-fibres  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  cerebrum  are  represented  in  arbitrary  colors  of  difl^erent  shades. 
They  are  designated  by  the  names :  Afierent  or  sensory  fibres,  efferent 
or  motor  fibres,  and  commissural  fibres;  those  which  connect  the  two 
hemispheres. 

1.  Dorsal  surface  of  the  callosum. 

2.  Cephalic  extremity  of  the  collosum  —  the  knee,  genu  corporis  cal- 
losi,  genu,  genou  die  Balkenknie. 

3.  Refiected  portion  of  the  callosum— J7~,  rostrum  corporis  callosi, 
rostrum,  bee,  der  Schnabel. 

4.  Caudal  extremity  of  the  callosum  corresponding  to  the  splenium— 
JB — ,  splenium  corporis  callosi,  splenium,  bonrrelet,  der  Balken wulst. 

5,5.  Longitudinal  tracts  —  nerves  of  Lanclsi  —  mesal  longitudinal 
striae,  strisB  longitudinales  medlales,  TT— ,  nerfs  de  Lancisi,  Q — . 

6,  6,  6.  Transverse  tracts— transverse  strias,  L— ,  IT—,  tractus  trans- 
vesaux,  Q — . 

7  a,  a,  a.  AiTerent  or  sensory  fibres  [fibres  convergentes  sup^rieu 
res  (Luys)]. 

8  &,  &,  b.    Commissural  fibres  [fibres  commissurantes  (Luys)]. 

9  c,  c,  c.    E£terent  or  motor  fibres  [cortico-stri^es  (Luys)]. 

10.  Portions  of  the  corona  of  Bell— fibrou<i  cone,  corona  radiata 
•corona,  couronne  de  Reil,  der  Stabkranz. 

11.  Ventral  surface  of  the  callosum. 

12.  Sphenoidal  boundary  of  the  lateral  ventricle  (6tul  de  Thippo- 
€ampe). 

13.  Posterior  horns  of  the  lateral  ventricle  —  posterior  horn,  cornu 
posterius,  postcornu,  cavity  digltale,  das  Hinterhorn. 

14.  Unciform  eminence,  calcar  avis,  calcar,  ergot  de  Morand,  der 
Vogelspom. 

1 15.    Calcarine  fissure,  fissura  calcarina,  calcarine  fissure,  repli  de  la 
rconvolution  de  Tergot,  G — . 

KT*  No.  2. 
Left  half  of  the  fornix,— J9—,  fornix,  fornix,  vofite  k  trois  piliers,  die 
Gewoelbe. 


'Recherches  siir  le  syBtdme  nerreuz  c^r^bro-splnal.— 4a  Mmcture,  sea  fonctlons  et  set 
maladiMi,— aocompagnd  d'un  atlas,  par  J.  -J.  Luya,  Parin,  1865. 
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Upon  this  portion  mtj  be  noticed  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix,  Ita 
cononnation  with  the  hJppocampas  major,  the  insertion  of  the  afferent 
fibres  of  this  region  in  the  fl;yri  of  the  hippocampus,  the  cotnmiAgural 
fibres  that  arise  in  the  cortical  cells  and  unite  to  form  the  lyra,  and  how 
as  fibres  of  the  lyra,  on  reaching  the  anterior  pillar  they  decussate  to 
form  the  anterior  commissure  (Luys). 

1.  Anterior  pillar,  columna  fomlcis  anterior,  fomicolumna,  pilier 
anterieur,  vorderer  Gewoelbeschenkel. 

2.  Posterior  pillar,  columna  f omicis  posterior,  TT— ,  pilier  post^rleur, 
hinterer  Gewoelbeschenkel. 

3.  A  portion  of  the  lyra— -y— ,  lyra,  lyra,  lyre,  die  Leier. 

4.  .ff— ,  hippocampus  major,  hippocampus,  hlppocampe  ou  come 
d'Ammon;  Ammonshorn. 

5.  E—^  fimbria,  fimbria,  bandelette  de  Phippocampe  ou  corps  bor- 
dant,  der  Saum. 

6.  Hippocampal  gyrus— i?—,  gyrus  hippocampus,  IT-—,  circonvolu- 
tion  de  rhippocampe,  & — . 

7.  JS—j  uncus,  uncus,  crochet,  der  Haken. 

8.  The  free  border  of  this  gyrus  which  is  continued  upon  the  cal- 
losum  under  the  name  of  the  nerve  of  Landsi,  is  called  dentate  convo- 
lution,— ^finscla  dentata,  fasciola,  corps  godronn^,  gezfthnte  Leiste. 

9 .  The  cortical  or  gray  matter— ectocinerea— composed  of  two  layers 
of  cells. 

10.  The  white  or  fibrous  matter— alba  (IT). 

11.  A  transverse  section  of  the  liippocampus  showing  the  windings 
of  the  medullary  fibres  and  their  insertion  in  the  cortical  cells. 

12.  Terminadonof  the  anterior  commissure  —  commissora  anterior, 
praecommissura,  commissure  ant^rieure,  vordere  Commissur  —  in  tJie 
cephalic  portion  of  the  sphenoidal  lobe. 

13.  Posterior  extremity  of  the  callosum— the  splenlum  of  the  au- 
thors. 

No.  3. 


Superior  portion  of  the  left  optic  thalamus  —  thalamus  opticus,  thal- 
amus, couche  optique,  der  Sehh(ifi;el. 

This  section  snows  a  portion  of  the  three  posterior  centres  of  the  thal- 
amuB,  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  passing  from  the  geniculate  bodies  to 
the  mesal  centre. 

1.  The  thalamus  showing : 

2.  Hie  meeal  centre  receiving  the  optic  fibres  — inner  nucleus, 
nucleus  cinereus  intemus,  IF—,  centre  moven  (Luys),  innerer  Kern. 

3.  The  median  centre  receiving  the  fibres  of  the  dorsal  column  of 
the  spinal  cord  [centre  median  (Luys) .]  (Considered  by  other  authors  as 
a  portion  of  the  lateral  nucleus.) 

4.  Posterior  centre  —  centre  posterieur  —  receiving  the  auoUtory 
fibres. 

5.  Plexiform  disposition  of  the  fibres  that  pass  from  the  thalamus  to 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the  corona. 

6.  The  central  tubular  gray  matter  —  L — ^,  entocinerea,  substance 
giise  centrale,  centrales  Hohlengrau  —  which  covers  over  the  thalamus. 

7.  Optic  tract,  tractus  opticus,  tractus  opticas,  bandelette  optique, 
der  Sehstreif . 

8.  External  root  passing  to  the  external  geniculate  body — corpus 
geniculatum  externum,  geniculatum  externum,  corps  genouill^  exteme, 
Attsserer  Kniehocker. 

9.  Internal  root  passing  to  the  internal  geniculate  body  —  corpus 

geniculatum  internum,  geniculatum  internum,  corps  genoullle  interne, 
merer  Kniehocker. 

10.  External  geniculate  body. 

11.  Internal  geniculate  body. 
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12.  Fibres  passing  from  the  g^nicalate  bodies  to  tiie  corpora  qaadrl- 
gemina — qaadri||^emmal  bodies,  corpora  or  tubercula  qaadrigemina^ 
<:orpora  qaadrigemina,  tubercules  qQadrijumeaux,  die  Vierlifigel. 

13.  Optic  fibres  passing  from  the  eenicalate  bodies  to  the  mesal 
centre  of  the  thalamus ;  the  fibres  are  laid  bare  by  the  remoyal  of  the 
ccutral  tabular  gray  matter. 

m^  No.  4. 

Upper  portion  of  the  intra-yentricular  corpus  striatum  —  caudate  nu- 
K'leua,  nucleus  caudatus,  striatum  caudatum,  corps  stri6  intraF-ventricu- 
laire,  geschwftnzter  Kern. 

Kr^No.6. 

Annular  protuberance  or  Pons  Varolii— tuber  annulare,  pons,  pent  de 
Varole,  die  Brttcke— 

Showing  the  decussation  of  the  fibres  of  the  middle  peduncle  of  the 
cerebellum  with  tiie  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  ventral  peduncles  of  the 
cerebrum  —  a  decussation  which  gives  to  this  portion  the  appearance  of 
a  mat. 

1 .  Fibres  of  the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum — Ji^-,cnis  ad  por- 
tem,  medipedunculus«p4doncle  c6r§belleux  moyen,  der  Brfickenschenkel. 

2.  Decussation  of  these  fibres  in  the  median  line. 

3.  The  decussation  of  these  same  fibres  with  the  fasciculas  of  the 
ventral  pvramids  —  pyramides  anteriores,  pyramides,  pyramides  ante- 
rieures,  die  Pyramiden. 

4.  The  fibres  of  the  pyramids* 

5.  Trigeminal  nerve  or  fifth  pair  composed  of  two  fasciculi^ 
nervus  tiigeminas,  IF—,  nerf  trijumeau,  die  dreigetheilte  Kerv. 

6.  Motor  fasciculus  of  the  same  nerve. 

7.  Sensory  fasciculus  dividing  into  two  branches. 

8.  A  branch  uniting  in  the  formation  of  the  fillet — lemniscus,  lem- 
niscus, fillet  de  Reil,  die  Schleife. 

9.  A  branch  passing  towards  the  central  gray  matter  of  the  axis. 

10.  Abducent  nerve  or  sixth  pair — nervus  abducens,  fF— ,  nerf 
raoteur  oculaire  exteme,  atlsserer  Augenmuskelnerv. 

KT*  No.  6. 

Right  half  of  the  cerebellum  —  hind-brain,  cerebellum,  cerebellum, 
cervelet,  das  Eleinhim. 

1.  Exterior  surface  of  the  cerebellum. 

2.  Median  lobe  or  vermis  of  the  cerebellum — the  worm  or  vermiform 
process,  lobus  cerebelli  medius,  vermis,  vermis  du  oervelet,  der  Worm. 

3.  Ijsteral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum. 

4.  Lobules  or  subdivisions  of  the  cerebellar  hemispheres. 

5.  Superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum— «rus  ad  cerebrum,  pr»- 
pedunculus,  pMoncle  cerebelleux  sup^rieur,  der  Bindearm. 

6.  Middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum. 

7.  Inferior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  —  cms  ad  medullam,  postpe- 
dunculus,  p6doncle  c^r^b^lleux  inf^rieur,  der  MeduUarschenkel. 

8.  Valve  of  Vieussens,  velum  medulare  anterius,  valvula,  valvule  de 
Vieussens,  vorderes  Marksegel. 

9.  Disposition  of  the  fibres  of  the  cerebellum  —  lir—,  arbor  vit», 
arbor,  arbre  de  vie,  der  Lebensbaum. 

10.  The  folds  of  the  cortical  matter  forming  the  folia. 

11.  Section  through  the  lateral  lobe. 

12.  Rhomboidal  or  dentate  l)ody,  corpus  dentatum,  dentatum,  corps 
dental^,  6?—. 

13.  The  fibrous  portion. 

14.  Cellular  portion. 

15.  Divergence  of  the  white  fibres. 
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16.  Nuclei  of  the  gray  matter  lying  among  the  foregoing  fibres. 
ILnys] 

17.  Section  of  the  oortical  gray  matter. 

18.  ^— ,  uvula,  cerebelli  uvula,  luette,  die  Zapf e. 

19.  Valve  of  Tarini,  or  posterior  medullary  velum,  velum  mednlare 
poeterius,  metatela,  valvule  de  Tarln,  hintere  Himklappe. 

20.  Lobule  of  the  pneumo-gastrio — .ff— ,  lobulus  appendicularis, 
flocculu**,  lobules  du  oervelet,  die  Flocke. 

KT*  No.  7. 

Lemniscus  or  ribbon  of  Reil  and  the  left  half  of  the  corpora  quadrl- 
gemiua. 

The  fibres  which  compose  the  lemniscus  have  three  distinct  origins, 
and  after  having  decussated  on  the  median  line,  come  to  lie  dorsad  of 
-the  Iter,  and  are  distributed  to  the  posterior  and  median  centres  of  the 
thalamus.  The  dorsal  fibres  of  this  tract  decussate  and  form  the  pos- 
terior commissure  [Luys]. 

1.  Anterior  tubercle,  corpus  quadrigeminum  anterius,  prsBgemi- 
Dum,  tubercule  supMeur,  obere  Zweihfigel. 

2.  Posterior  tubercles,  corpus  quadngeminum  posterius,  postgemi- 
•num,  tubercule  inferieur,  untere  Zweihfigel. 

3.  Central  tubular  gray  matter  covering  the  fourth  ventricle. 

4.  Fasciculus  formed  by  the  trij^eminal  nerve  (Luys). 

6.  Fasciculus  formed  by  the  auditory  nerve — ^nervus  auditorius,  W. — , 
nerf  acoustique,  der  Hornerv. 

6.  Fasciculus  formed  by  the  spinal  cord  ^medulla  spinalis,  myelon, 
moelle  6pini^re,  das  Rfickemmark. 

7.  Decussating  fibres. 

8.  Portion  of  the  aqusdduct  SylvU,  aqusductus,  Paqueduc  de  Syl- 
Tius,  die  Wasserleitung. 

9.  Portion  of  the  valve  of  the  Vieussens. 

10.  Trochlear  nerve  or  fourth  pair  — nervus  trochleaiis,  TT.— ,  nerf 
pach^tique,  der  Rollmuskelnerv. 

KT*  No.  8. 

Left  ventral  column  of  the  spinal  cord,  ventral  peduncles  of  the  cere- 
brum (the  ventral  pyramids  of  the  authors.) 

This  portion  is  designed  to  show  how  all  the  eflbrent  fibres  (cortico- 
stri^es-Luys)  traverse  the  extra-ventricular  portion  of  the  corpus  stria- 
tum, thus  forming  the  three  arches  3, 4, 6 ;  and  how,  after  having  formed 
the  three  arches,  the  cortical  strisBform  the  three  cones  which  constitute 
the  ventral  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum,  that  is,  the  motor  tracts. 

1.  Eztrapventricular  nucleus  of  the  corpus  striatum  cut  verticalljr — 
lenticular  nucleus,  necleus  lenticularis,  lenticula,  noyau  extra-ventricu- 
laire  du  corps  stri6,  der  Linsenkem. 

2.  The  termination  of  the  fibres  of  the  superior  p^uncle  of  the  cere- 
bellum in  the  three  arches  of  the  corpus  striatum.    (Luys.) 

3.  Internal  arch. 

4.  Middle  arch. 

5.  External  arch. 

6.  Locus  niger  of  Yicq-d'Azyr.    (Substantia  nigra  of  the  authors.) 

7.  Tuber  cinereum,  torus,  corps  cendr4,  G. — 

8.  Infundibulum,  infundibulum,  infundibulum,  tige  pitultaire,  der 
Trichter. 

9.  Corps  cendr6=tuber  cinereum. 

10.  Optic  tract. 

11.  Optic  commissure — chiasma,  chiasma  nervorum  opticorum,  chi- 
asma,  chiasma  des  nerfs  optiques,  die  Sehnervenkreuzung. 

12.  (Omitted.) 

13.  Olfactory  tract,  tractus  olfactorius,  TT— ,  nerf  olfactlf,  0,-~ 
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14.  Mesal  root.    (Lays.) 

15.  Median  root.    (Lays.) 

16.  Median  root  of  the  right  side  passing  to  the  olfactory  ganglion  of 
the  left  side.    (Lays.) 

17.  The  fibres  that  bind  the  olfactory  ganglion  to  the  central  gray 
matter.    (Lavs.) 

18.  Lateral  root,  stria  externa,  TT— ,  racine  exteme,  laterale  Wurxel. 

19.  Olfactory  ganglion.    [Lays] 

20.  Portion  of  the  taenia  semi-circalaris  or  stria  cornea,  taenia,  lame 
corn^e,  der  Grenzstreif . 

21.  Anterior  commissare— commissura  anterior,  praecommissara^ 
commissore  anteriear,  yordere  commissar — exposed  by  the  removal  of 
a  portion  of  the  corpus  striatum. 

22.  Oculo-motor  nerve,  or  third  pair,  nervas  oculomotorlas,  TT— , 
nerf  moteur  oculaire  commnn,  der  Augenmuskelnerv. 

23.  Trochlear  nerve  or  fourth  pair. 

24.  Anterior  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum  formed  by  the  three  cones. 

25.  (Omitted.) 

26.  (Omitted.) 

27.  (Omitted.) 

28.  The  fibres  of  the  middle  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  intercross- 
ing with  the  fibres  of  the  cerebral  peduncles. 

29.  The  fibres  forndng  the  sensory  root  of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  or 
the  fifth  pair. 

30.  The  fibres  forming  the  motor  root  of  the  fifth  pair. 

31.  The  fibres  forming  the  root  of  the  abducent  nerve  or  sixth  pair. 

32.  Af ter-bratn — ^medulla  oblongata,  oblongata,  bulbe,  das  verlftngerte 
Mark — upon  which  mav  be  distinguished : 

38.  Anterior  pyramids,  corpus  sen  eminentia  pyramidalis,  pyramis 
ventralis,  pyramide  ant^rieure,  Q — ; 

34.  Left  olivary  body— oliva,  oliva,  olive,  die  Olive— cut  to  show  the 
arrangement  of  the  arcuate  fibres — fibrae  arcif ormes,  TT— ,  fibres  arci- 
formes,  die  Bogenfasem. 

35.  Arcuate  fibres  derived  from  the  inferior  peduncles  (Luys)  of  the 
cerebullum  decussating  in  the  middle  line. 

36.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  or  twelfth  pair  —  nervus  hypoglossas, 
TT— ,  nerf  grand  hypoglosse,  der  Zungenfieischnerv. 

37.  Ventral  column  of  the  spinal  cord. 

No.  9. 


Dorsal  peduncle  of  the  cerebrum — tegmentum,  tegmentum,  6tage 
sup^rieur  du  pedoncle,  das  Haubenfeld. 

Thi9  portion  is  designed  to  show  how  the  nerves  which  transmit  to 
the  cerebrum  the  sensations  from  all  parts  of  the  body  are  focused  In 
the  four  centres  of  the  thalamus,  and  how  the  fibres  of  the  thalamus, 
changing  their  direction,  pass  below  the  taenia  seml-circularis  to  unite 
in  forming  the  corona. 

1.  Portion  of  the  corpus  striatum — nucleus  caudatus. 

2.  Portion  of  the  corpus  striatum — nucleus  lentlcularis. 

3.  The  thalsmus  cut  transversely. 

4.  Cephalic  or  olfactory  centre — tuberculum  anterius,  TT— ,  centre 
ant^rieur,  die  vorderer  Kern— of  the  thalamus. 

5.  MeBfl]  or  optic  centre. 

6.  Median  or  inferior  centre. 

7.  Posterior  or  acoustic  centre  —  tuberculum  posterius,  pulvinar, 
centre,  post^rieur,  derPolster. 

8.  Posterior  commissure,  commissura  posterior,  postcommlssura, 
commissure  posterleure,  hinterer  Commissar. 

9.  Gray  or  soft  commissure  of  the  thalamus— middle  commissure, 
commissura  mollis,  medicommissura,  commissure  grise,  0 — . 
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10.  Mammillarv  bodies,  corpora  mammillaria,  albleans,  dminenoe 
mammillalre,  die  Markkttgelchen. 

11.  Foramen  of  Monro,  foramen  Monroi,  porta,  tron  de  Monro,  €^ — . 

12.  Anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix. 

13.  Anterior  fibres  of  this  pillar  proceeding  to  the  my  matter  of  the 
septum  Incidum— -hemi-septom,  jP— ,  die  Scheidewano— and  to  the  cor- 
pus striatum. 

14.  Posterior  fibres  forming  the  peduncle  of  the  pineal  gland — 
pedunculus  comuli,    habena,  pedoncle  de  la  glande  ptneale,  & — • 

16.  The  fibres  of  this  peanncle  communicating  with  the  anterior 
centre  of  the  tiialamus. 

16.  Descending  fibres  proceeding  to  the  corpora  mammillaria. 

17.  Bundle  of  vicq-d'Azyr—- radlxdescendensfomicis,  TT-— ,  fascicule 
de  Ylcqnl'Azyr  d— ,  proceeding  from  the  anterior  or  olfactory  centre  to 
the  corpora  mammillaria. 

18.  Tsenia  semicircularis. 

19.  Superior  olivary  body  or  the  corpus  of  Stilling— tegmental 
nucleus,  nucleus  tegmenti  (erroneously  called  oliv€  supMeure  by 
Lnys),  aer  rothe  Kern. 

20.  The  depression  in  this  body  designated  as  the  hilnm. 

21.  Left  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum. 

22.  The  fibres  of  tnis  peduncle  decussating  in  the  middle  line. 

23.  Inferior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum. 

24.  The  fibres  of  this  peduncle  intermingling  with  those  of  the  dorsal 
column  of  the  spinal  cord. 

25.  The  dorsal  column— columna  posterior,  W^^  cordon  post6rieur, 
0 — ,  —of  the  spinal  cord. 

26.  Restiform  bodj, ' — corpus  restiforme,  restis,  corps  restiforme, 
das  strangf  ormige  Eorper. 

27.  Posterior  pyramid,'  clava  funiculi  gracilis,  clava,  pyramide 
post^rieure,  & — . 

28.  Floor  of  the  fourth  yentricle. 

29.  Calamus  scriptorius  continuous  with  the  central  canal  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

30.  Iter. 

31 .  Gray  matter  of  the  axis  passing  across  which  the  ascending  fibres 
of  the  posterior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  may  be  seen. 

32.  ^  Dornal  column  of  the  spinal  cord. 

33. '  Entrance  of  these  fibres  in  the  median  centre  of  the  thalamus. 
[Luys.] 

34.  Plezifbrm  arrangement  of  the  fibres  leaving  the  centres  of  the 
thalamus. 

36.    Their  course  below  the  taenia  semicircularis. 

36.  These  fibres  ascending  to  form  the  corona. 

37.  Corona. 

38.  The  root  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  or  the  third  pair.  - 

39.  The  root  of  the  trochlearis  or  fourth  pair. 

40.  Origin  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  or  fifth  pair. 

41.  The  motor  root  of  the  trigeminal  nerve. 

42.  The  root  of  the  abducent  nerve  or  sixth  pair. 

43.  The  facial  nerve  or  seventh  pair,— nervus  facialis,  IT—,  nerf  f adal, 
der  Gesichtsnerv. 

44.  Nerve  of  Wrisberg,  nervus  intermedius,  IT-,  nerf  de  Wrisberg, 

46.    Acoustic  nerve  or  eighth  pair. 

1  The  number  and  deelgnttlon  should  Indude  the  more  Utenl  portions  of  thedomi 
eolumn. 

2  The  designattnff  nnmber  S7  to  placed  upon  the  funlonhia  eaneatus  instead  of  upon 
the  funienhis  gradlte,  where  it  should  stand. 
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46.  The  g^anglionic  enlargement  of  this  nenre— tabercolum.  acosti- 

47.  Root  of  this  nenre  losinff  itself  In  the  central  mj  matter  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  (stris  medollares  or  strisB  acnsticsB  of  the  anthors.) 

48.  The  fasciculus  of  the  acoustic  nerve  contributing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  leminiscus. 

49.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  or  ninth  pair— nervus  gloaso-phar- 
yngeus,  TT— ,  nerf  glosso-pharyngien,  der  Zungenschlundkopfnerv. 

60.  The  pneumogastric  nerve  or  tenth  pur— vagus  nerve,  nervus 
vagus,  nerf  pneumogastric,  der  Herumschweifendenerv. 

51.  The  spinal  accessory  nerf  or  eleventh  pair— nervus  acoessorins, 
TT— ,  nerf  spinal  O — . 

62.  The  tubercle  of  Rolando— tuberculum  cinereum  Rolandl,  TT— , 
substance  gelatineuse  de  Rolando,  & — . 

53.    The  ventral  horn  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord. 

64.    The  dorsal  horn  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord. 

56.    The  ventral  or  motor  root  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve. 

66.  The  dorsal  or  sensory  root  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve. 

67.  The  root  of  the  hvpoglossal  nerve  or  twelfth  pair. 

68.  First  pair  of  cervical  nerves. 

69.  The  ventral  or  motor  root  of  this  nerve. 

60.  The  dorsal  or  sensory  root  of  this  nerve. 

61.  Accessory  nerve  [Vaso-motor  root  of  the  gret^t  sjrmpathetic 
nerve.  Luys]. 

62.  Spinal  ganglion. 

KT*  No.  10. 
Part  of  the  cortical  g^y  niatter  of  the  right  hemisphere,  on  which  the 
gyri  and  sulci  are  seen. 

1.  Mssure  of  Sylvius. 

2.  Fissure  of  Rolando— central  fissure,  Assura  centralis,  central  fis- 
sure, scissure  de  Rolando,  G — . 

3.  The  gyri  of  the  island  of  Reil— insula. 

4.  The  external  cortical  layer  composed  of  small  cells. 
6.    Internal  cortical  layer  composed  of  large  cells. 

jer"  No.  11. 
Right  cerebral  hemisphere. 

This  portion  is  designed  to  show  in  their  totality  all  the  parts  of  the 
cerebrum  and  to  g^ve  an  idea  of  their  functions. 

I,  2,  3.    First,  second  and  third  frontal  gyri. 

4.  The  fissure  of  Rolando. 

5,  6,  6,  5.    Superior  or  parietal  gyri. 

6,  6,  6.    Posterior  or  occipital  gyri. 

7,  7.    The  fissure  of  Sylvius. 

8.  Temporo-sphenoidal  lobe. 

9.  Thegyrl  of  the  island. 

10, 10, 10.    The  gyri  of  the  mesal  surface  of  the  hemisphere. 

II.  Gyrus  fomlcatus. 

12.  Hlppocampal  gyrus. 

13.  Fascia  dentata. 

14.  The  uncus. 

15.  The  callosum. 

16.  The  splenlum  of  the  callosum, 

17.  The  genu  of  the  callosum. 

18.  The  rostrum  of  the  callosum. 

19.  Longitudinal  tract — the  nerves  of  Lancisl. 

20.  The  fornix. 

21 .  The  anterior  pUlar. 

22.  The  septum  lucldum  composed  of  two  laminae  of  which  one  has 
been  In  put  removed. 
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^.    The  Ivra. 

24.  The  thalamiu  on  which  four  centres  are  seen. 

25.  The  anterior  or  olfactory  centre. 

26.  The  mesal  or  optic  centre. 

27.  The  posterior  or  acoustic  centre. 

28.  The  median  or  inferior  centre. 

29.  The  pineal  gland,  glandula  pinealis,  conarium,  glande  pintle,  die 
ZirbeMrtise. 

30.  The  peduncles  (habeoulffi  of  the  authors.)  of  the  pineal  gland 
separated  into  two  fasciculi. 

31.  Fasciculus  going  to  the  anterior  centre  of  the  thalamus. 

32.  Fasciculus  goinff  to  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix.    (Luys.) 

33.  Corpus  mammilTare. 

34.  Bundle  of  Vlcq-d'Azyr  passing  from  the  anterior  centre  of  the 
thalamus  to  the  corpus  mamjnjllare. 

35.  The  third  ventricle. 

36.  The  foramen  of  Monro. 

37.  The  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 

38.  Anterior  commissure. 

39.  The  termination  of  the  anterior  commissure  in  the  tempore- 
sphenoidal  lobe. 

40.  The  gray  or  soft  commissure. 

41.  The  posterior  commissure  composed  of  three  distinct  fasciculi 
intercrossing  with  those  from  the  opposite  side. 

42.  The  tuber  cinereum. 

43.  Infundibulum. 

44.  Anterior  portion  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 

45.  Corpus  striatum — ^nucleus  caudatus. 

46.  Corpus  striatum— nucleus  lenticularis— separated  from  the  pre- 
•ceding  to  show  the  insertion  of  the  cortico-strisB. 

47.  47.  The  termination  of  the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum 
in  Uie  arches  of  the  corpus  striatum.  [Luys.] 

48.  The  temporo-sphenoidal  portion  of  the  lateral  ventricles. 

49.  The  hippocampus  or  Ammonshorn. 

50.  The  fimbria. 

51.  The  fascia  dentata. 

52.  The  occipital  portion  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  or  the  digital  cavity. 

53.  The  hippocampus  minor. 

54.  The  corpora  quadrigemina. 

55.  The  corpus  pnegeminum. 

56.  The  corpus  postgeminum. 

57.  The  great  transverse  fissure  (fente  de  Bichat)— the  space  Includ- 
•ed  between  the  splenium  o(  thecallosum,  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and 
Che  gyri  f omicati.    Within  this  space  are  to  be  seen : 

58.  The  geniculate  bodies ; 

59.  The  fasciculi  ioinlng  these  bodies  with  the  corpora  quadrigemina ; 

60.  The  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

61.  The  calamus  scriptorius. 

62.  (Omitted.) 

63.  The  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum. 

64.  The  decussation  of  this  peduncle  with  that  of  the  opposite  side. 
66.    The  tegmental  nucleus. 

66.  The  inferior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum. 

67.  Tubercle  of  Rolando. 

68.  The  restiform  bodies. 

69.  The  column  of  Goll— funiculus  gracilis,  TT— ,  funlcule  grile,  die 
zarte  Strftnge. 

70.  The  nucleus  of  the  funiculus  gracilis— clava. 

71.  The  olfactory  bulb  — bulbus  olfactorius,  rhinobulbus,  bulbe 
olfactif,  der  Riechkolben. 
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72.  The  olfactory  tract. 

73.  The  mesal  root  of  this  tract. 

74.  The  middle  or  gray  root. 

75.  The  external  root  going  to  the  ganglion. 

76.  The  olfactory  ganglion. 

77.  The  mesal  or  gray  root  of  the  left  olfactory  tract  proceeding 
to  the  olfactory  ganglion  of  the  right  side. 

78.  The  fibres  bmding  the  olfactory  ganglion  to  the  central  gray 
matter. 

79.  Tffinia  semlcircularis. 

80.  The  optic  nerve. 

81.  The  chlasma. 

82.  The  fasciculus  of  gray  fibres  connecting  the  chlasma  of  the  optic 
nerves  with  the  tuber  cinereum.    (Erased  in  original.) 

83.  The  tract  of  the  optic  nerve  dividing  into  two  fasciculi. 

84.  The  fasciculus  passing  to  the  internal  geniculate  body. 

85.  The  fasciculus  passing  to  the  external  geniculate  body. 

86.  Perforated  space — anterior  perforated  space,  locus  perforatus 
anticus,  prsecribrum,  quadrilatere  perform,  & — ,  — limited  posteriorly  by 
the  optic  fibres,  laterally  by  the  fascia  dentata,  and  anteriorly  by  the 
roots  of  the  olfactory  nerves. 

87.  87,  87.  The  anterior  cerebral  peduncles,  on  which  are  seen  the 
three  If^crs  coming  from  the  lenticular  nucleus. 

88.  The  root  of  the  common  oculo-motor  nerve  or  third  pair. 

89.  The  trochlear  nerve  or  fourth  pair. 

90.  The  sensory  root  of  the  trigemmai  nerve  or  the  fifth  pair. 

91.  The  motor  root  of  the  same  nerve. 

92.  The  root  of  the  abducent  nerve  or  the  sixth  pair. 

93.  The  root  of  the  facial  nerve  or  the  seventh  pair. 

94.  Acoustic  nerve  or  eighth  pair. 

95.  Tuberculum  acusticum. 

96.  Lemniscus  formed  of  three  roots. 

97.  Fasciculus  of  the  acoustic  nerve  [Luys.] 

98.  Fasciculus  coming  from  the  trigeminal  nerve  (Luys). 

99.  Fasciculus  coming  from  the  spinal  cord. 

100.  Decussation  of  the  lemniscus  forming  the  superior  wall  of  the 
iter.  , 

101.  Part  of  the  velum  meduUare  anteriua. 

102.  The  nerve  of  Wrisberg. 

103.  The  glossopharyngeal  nerve  or  the  ninth  pair. 

104.  The  pneumogastric  nerve  or  the  tenth  pair. 

105.  The  spinal  accessory  nerve  or  the  eleventh  pair. 

106.  The  ventral  or  motor  root  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve. 

107.  The  dorsal  or  sensory  root  of  the  same  nerve.    [Luys]. 

108.  The  root  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  or  the  twelfth  pair. 

109.  The  first  pair  of  cervfcal  nerves. 

110.  The  ventral  or  motor  root  of  the  same  pair. 

111.  The  dorsal  or  sensory  root  of  the  same  nerve. 

112.  Spinal  ganglion  of  this  same  nerve. 

113.  vaso-motor  fibres  of  sympathetic  nerve.    [Luys]. 

114.  Second  pair  of  cervical  nerves  showing  the  same  character  and 
details  as  the  first  pair. 

115.  Spinal  cord. 

116.  The  ventral  longitudinal  fissure. 

117.  The  dorsal  longitudinal  fissure. 

118.  The  ventral,  anterior  or  motor  column. 

119.  The  dorsal,  posterior  or  sensory  column. 

120.  Lateral  column. 
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121.  Gelatinous  sabstanoe  of  Rolando  in  the  centre  of  which  is  seen 
the  centrid  canal  of  the  spinal  cord. 

122.  The  central  canal. 

123.  The  ventral  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  in  connection  with  the  effer- 
ent or  motor  fibres. 

124.  The  dorsal  horns  in  connection  with  the  afferent  or  sensory 
fibres. 

125.  The  central  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord. 

126.  Claustmm,  claustmm,  ayant-mor.  vormauer — lying  between 
the  lenticulate  nucleus  and  the  ffyri  of  the  island. 

127.  Antero-posterior  fasciculus  composed  of  afferent  fibres,  a^a^a^ 
and  of  efferent  fibres,  e,  e,  c,  which  form  the  connection  between  the 
anterior  gyri  of  the  cerebral  lobes  and  the  most  distant  part  of  the  cor- 
pus striatum  and  the  thalamus,  and  which  form  a  kind  of  enclosure  in 
which  the  claustmm  lies  (connections  those  of  Luys). 

12S.   Inter-cortical  commissural  fibres — association  fibres  of  Meynert. 
129.    Ventral  column  of  the  spinal  cord  separating  from  that  of  the 
opposite  side  to  allow  the  lateral  columns  to  decussate. 
VSO,    The  decussation  of  the  pyramids. 

131.  The  decussation  of  the  dorsal  columns. 

132.  The  yentral  pyramids. 

139;  Substantia  nigra  lying  between  the  two  fasciculi  which  form 
the  anterior  pyramids. 

134.  The  yentral  layer  of  the  cerebral  peduncle —  crusta,  crusta,  i^— , 
Hirnschenkelfuss. 

135.  The  superior  layer  of  the  cerebral  peduncle  formed  by  the  dor- 
sal and  yentral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

A  LABOEATOEY  COTTESB  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL 

PSYCHOLOGY. 


Bt  Edmund  C.  Sanfobd,  Ph.  D. 


After  Prof.  Ladd^s  careful  statement  of  the  psycho-physiological  facts 
and  Prof.  James*s  brilliant  exposition  of  their  psychological  and  eyen 
metaphysical  import,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  argue  the  importance 
of  the  subject  matter  of  this  bran(3i  of  the  new  psychology.  No  one  that 
has  once  seen  the  new  is  going  to  be  satisfied  any  longer  with  the  old.  But 
the  appropriation  of  new  facts  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  eleyate  psy- 
dbolofty  to  its  true  place  In  the  circle  of  sciences.  As  long  as  psycholo- 
gists liye  upon  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  tables  of  neurology  and 
physiology  they  will  llye  In  dependence.  They  must  Inyestigate  f or 
themselyes,*-no  less  rigorously  and  no  less  broao-mlndedly  than  others, 
but  from  their  own  standpoint,  and  must  ylew  what  they  find  in  its 
psychological  perspectiye.  This  means  that  a  prominent  place  must  be 
giyen  to  psychological  laboratories  for  research;  and  the  friends  of  psy- 
Sbology  already  congratulate  thqmf^elyes  on  the  beginning  of  seyerai  of 
great  promise  In  this  country. 

Beyond  this,  howeyer,  lies  another  thing  of  cardinal  Importance, 
namely,  the  adoption  of  a  right  pedagogical  method.  The  student  of 
psychology  must  haye  Its  facts  and  principles  brought  home  to  him  In  a 
way  not  inferior  to  the  best  In  other  sciences,  If  psychology  Is  to  haye 
the  Infusion  of  new  yigor  that  they  haye  had,  and  afford  the  healthy 
and  ylrlle  training  that  they  afford.  He  must  see  for  himself  the  phe- 
nomena about  which  he  i>sychologizes,  he  must  perform  the  experi- 
ments, he  must  haye  the  Inside  ylew.  The  new  psychology  has  been 
sidd  to  do  away  with  Introspection,  but  that  Is  a  mistake.    It  retains  In- 
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troipectloii  and  refines  and  glTes  it  precision  by  making  it  operate 
nnder  experimental  oonditlons ;  and  it  ia  )nst  these  inner  aspects  that 
are  particularly  hard  tor  the  student  to  frame  for  himself  from  bare 
descriptions,  fie  most  himself  serve  as  snbject  of  the  experiment  before 
he  can  really  understand  It.  To  say,  as  has  recently  been  said,  that  a 
few  models  of  the  brain  and  a  color-mixer  are  about  all  the  apparatus 
needed  for  a  course  in  physiological  psychology  savors  of  the  scholasti- 
cism from  which  we  hope  to  have  escaped,  ifotwithslanding  its  better 
material,  such  a  method  must  lead  to  the  same  text-book  work  and  Ihe 
same  artificial  general  conceptions  as  of  old.  For  those  especiidly 
that  are  to  work  in  any  of  the  fields  of  applied  psychology,  In  pedagogy, 
or  criminology,  or  even  theology,  the  intimate  laboratory  knowleajKe 
(and  its  parallels  in  anthropological  and  comparative  psychology)  is 
essential  to  an  efitetive  grasp  of  their  subjects.  The  need  of  such  an 
apprenticeship  for  later  work  in  the  research  laboratory  is  of  course 
obvious.  That  such  a  course  is  even  now  desired  by  open  eyed  teachers 
is  shown  by  the  inquiries  made  for  it  of  those  known  to  be  engaged  in 
experimental  psychological  work. 

Just  what  experiments  such  a  course  should  contain  is  itself  as  yet 
a  matter  of  experiment;  but  that  it  should,  if  it  aims  at  any  thing  like 
proportion,  introduce  the  student  to  all  the  chief  methods  of  research 
and  cause  him  to  observe  for  himself  all  the  more  important  phenomena 
seems  reasonable.  Such  a  course  has  been  in  mind  in  the  collection  of 
the  experiments  which  is  begun  below,  and  which  is  to  be  continued  in 
successive  numbers  of  the  JOUBNAL  till  completed.  That  Uie  list  is 
complete  or  the  selection  always  the  best  the  author  is  very  far  from 
maintidning — to  mention  a  large  omission  only,  no  experiments  on 
hypnotism  are  now  proposed,  because  thev  seem  unfitted  to  beginners  in 
the  field.  And  in  any  event  the  ideal  laboratory  course  can  only  be 
reached  after  repeated  adaptation  and  long  trial  in  actual  use.  lliig 
course  had  its  origin  in  a  series  of  notes  which  it  was  found  necessary 
to  make  for  the  use  of  a  group  of  students  taking  my  practice  course 
during  the  past  year.  The  experiments  have  been  performed  in  tlie 
laboratory  here,  and  all,  except  those  added  in  this  revision,  by  the 
students  themselves.  The  demonstrational  character  of  the  work  has 
been  kept  in  mind,  and  Uie  experiments  chosen  are  generally  rather 
qualitative  than  quantitative,  even  where  for  convenfence  they  have 
been  given  a  quantitative  form.  In  selecting  apparatus  the  simplest 
that  promised  the  desired  result  has  generally  been  chosen ;  and  while 
this  makes  the  course  by  no  means  representative  of  the  facilities  of  this 
laboratory,  much  less  of  the  possibilities  of  psychological  experimenta- 
tion, it  may  perhaps  make  it  useful  to  those  teachers — unfortunately  too 
many — whose  equipment  must  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  a 
scanty  appropriation.  A  large  part  of  the  absolutely  essential  apparatus 
could  be  made  by  the  teacher  himself,  and  almost  all,  I  doubt  not,  with 
the  assistance  of  common  mechanics.  The  notes  on  apparatus  and 
references  to  literature  that  are  inserted  from  time  to  time  will  open  the 
way  to  more  elaborate  experiments  and  apparatus  for  those  that  desire 
them. 

I.— THE  DERMAL  SENSES. 

Sensations  of  Contact. 

Apparatus.  The  experiments  on  the  Sense  of  Locality  require  no 
special  apparatus.  Those  on  Discriminative  Sensibility  can  be  made 
with  ordinary  drawing  dividers;  but  if  theite  are  used,  it  will  be  well  to 
stick  the  points  into  little  pointed  tips  of  cork  to  avoid  the  shanpness 
and  coldness  of  the  metal.  (An  excellent,  but  more  expensive,  ^sthesio- 
meter  is  made  by  C.  Verdin,  7  Bue  Llnne,  Paris,  at  35  francs ;  for  the 
description  of  an  elaborate  and  very  convenient  one,  see  Amer.  Jour. 
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P8TCHOL.  1, 662.)  Something  is  also  needed  in  experiment  6  d  for  render- 
ing the  skin  uuestheslc. 

1.  The  Sense  of  Locality.  Touch  yoorself  in  several  places  with  the 
same  object,  and  analyze  ont,  as  far  as  yon  can,  the  particular  quality  of 
the  sensation  by  which  you  recognize  the  place  touched.  ThiiB  quality 
of  the  sensation  is  known  as  the  ^^  Local  Sign.** 

2.  Cause  the  subject  to  close  his  eyes ;  touch  him  on  the  fore-arm 
with  a  pencil  point ;  and  require  him  to  touch  the  same  point  with 
another  pencil  immediately  afterward.  Estimate  the  error  in  milli- 
meters and  average  the  results  for  a  number  of  trials,  noting  the 
direction  of  error,  if  it  is  constant.  The  subject  may  be  allowed  to  cor- 
rect his  placing  of  the  pencil  if  not  satisfled  with  it  on  first  contact. 

3.  Aristotle^s  Experiment.  Cross  the  middle  finger  over  the  first  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  on  the  thumb  side  of 
the  first  finger.  Insert  between  the  two  a  pea  or  other  small  object.  A 
more  or  less  distinct  sensation,  of  two  objects  will  resuit,  especially 
when  the  fingers  are  moved. 

4.  Judgments  of  Motion  on  the  Skin.  a.  Subject  with  closed  eyes. 
Besting  a  pencil  point  or  the  head  of  a  pin  gently  on  the  fore-arm,  move 
it  slowly  and  evenly  up  or  down  the  arm.  Require  the  subject  to  indi- 
cate his  earliest  Judgment  of  the  direction.  If  the  experiment  is  care- 
fully made,  the  fact  of  motion  will  be  perceived  before  its  direction,  b. 
Try  a  number  of  times,  estimating  the  distances  traversed  in  millimeters 
and  averaging  for  the  two  directions  separately.  It  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  downward  distances  have  been  greater  than  the  upward. 

c.  Starting  from  a  fixed  point  on  the  fore-arm  move  the  pencil  in  irregu- 
lar order  up,  down,  right  or  left,  and  require  the  subject  to  announce 
the  direction  of  motion  as  before. 

Cf.  Hall  and  Donaldflon,  Motor  SenMtlons  of  the  Skin;  Mind,  X,  1886, 667. 

6.  Best  the  fingers  lightly  oifi  the  forehead  and  move  the  head  from 
side  to  side  keeping  the  fingers  motionless.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
motion  will  be  atdibuted  to  the  fingers.  Light  tapping  of  the  forehead 
with  the  finger  we  feel  in  the  forehead  more  markedly  than  in  the 
finger.  With  our  own  hand  on  our  forehead  we  feel  the  forehead ;  with 
some  one  else's  hand  we  feel  the  hand. 

6.  Weber's  Sensory  Circles,  a.  Find  the  least  distance  apart  at 
which  the  points  of  the  sesthesiometric  compasses  can  be  recog- 
nized as  two  when  applied  to  the  skin  of  the  fore-arm.  Try  also 
the  upper  arm,  the  back  of  the  hand,  the  forehead,  the  finger-tip 
and  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  Be  very  careful  to  put  both  points  on  the 
skin  at  the  same  time  and  to  bear  on  equally  with  both.  d.  Compare 
the  distance  between  the  points  Just  recognizable  as  two  when  applied 
lengthwise  of  the  arm  witn  that  found  when  they  are  applied  cross- 
wise, e.  Give  the  points  a  slightly  less  separation  than  that  found  for 
the  fore-arm  (crosswise)  and  beginning  at  the  elbow  draw  the  points 
downward  side  by  side  along  the  arm.  They  will  at  first  appear  as  one, 
later  as  two,  after  which  they  will  appear  to  separate  as  tney  descend. 
Something  similar  will  be  found  on  drawing  the  points  from  side  to  side 
across  the  face  so  that  one  shall  go  above,  the  other  below  the  mouth. 

d.  Make  the  sUn  ansBStheitc  with  an  ether  spray  and  test  the  discrimin- 
ative sensibility  as  before. 

Gf  .  Weber^  meamurementi  am  gtveia  in  the  tezt4K>oka. 

7.  Filled  space  is  relatively  under-estimated  bv  the  skin.  Set  up  in  a 
small  wooden  rod  a  row  of  five  pins  separated  bv  intervals  of  half 
an  inch,  and  in  another  two  pins  an  inch  and  a  half  apart.  Apply  to 
the  arm  like  the  compasses  above.  The  spaoe  occupied  oy  the  five  pins 
will  seem  less  than  that  between  the  two. 
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8.  Active  touch,  that  is  touch  with  moyemeut,  iB  far  more  dlflorimln- 
atlng  than  mere  contact.  Compare  the  sensations  received  from 
resting  the  tip  of  the  finger  on  a  rough  covered  book  with  those  received 
when  the  finger  is  moved  and  the  surface  ^'  felt  of.** 

9.  The  time  discriminations  of  the  sense  of  contact  are  very  delicate. 
Strike  a  tuning-fork,  touch  it  near  the  bottom  of  the  prong  and  imme- 
diately remove  the  flnser  so  as  not  to  stop  the  fork.  The  taps  of  the 
fork  on  the  skin  do  not  olend  Into  a  continuous  sensation  for  the  tactual 
sense,  even  when  the  vibrations  are  1000  or  more  a  second. 

For  sensations  of  minimal  contact,  see  Ex.  22. 

On  the  foregoing  ezperiments,  of.  Web^,  Tastabm  und  Gemelnieefllhl,  Wanierl 
HandwOrterbuch  der  Fbyaiologie,  Vol.  IIL  pt.  2;  Funke,  Bermann^s  Handbuch  der 
Physiologte,  Vol.  HI,  pt.  3. 

Sensations  of  Temperature. 

Apparatus.  Two  brass  rods  (6  inches  long  and  0.26  inch  in  diameter, 
turned  down  to  a  fine  smooth  point  0.5  mm.  m  diameter),  paper  ruled  in 
mm.  squares,  menthol  pencil  (such  as  is  used  for  headaches),  centigrade 
thermometers,  vessels  of  water  at  different  temperatures. 

10.  Hot  and  Cold  Spots,  a.  Move  one  of  the  pointed  brass  rods,  or 
even  a  cool  lead  pencil  slowly  and  lightly  over  the  skin  of  the  back  of 
the  hand.  At  certain  points  distinct  sensations  of  cold  will  flash  out, 
while  at  others  no  temperature  sensation  will  be  perceived,  or  at  most, 
onlv  a  faint  and  diflhse  one.  Heat  one  of  the  rods  and  repeat  the  ex- 
periment. 6.  On  some  convenient  portion  of  the  skin  mark  off  the 
corners  of  a  square  2  cm.  on  the  side.  Gk>  over  this  square  carefully 
both  lengthwise  and  crosswise  for  both  heat  and  cold,  drawing  the 
point  along  lines  1  mm.  apart,  and  note  on  a  corresponding  square  of 
millimeter  paper  the  hot  and  cold  spots  found,  hot  spots  wUh  red  ink, 
cold  with  black.  This  time  the  points  should  be  heated  or  cooled  con- 
siderably by  placing  them  in  vessels  of  hot  or  cold  water  and  should  be 
kept  at  an  approximately  constant  temperature  by  frequent  change,  one 
being  left  in  the  water  while  the  other  is  in  use.  Break  the  experiment 
into  a  number  of  sittings  so  as  to  avoid  fatiguing  the  spots ;  for  they  are 
very  readily  fatigued.  A  map  made  in  this  way  cannot  hope  to  repre- 
sent all  the  spots,  but  it  will  suffice  to  show  the  permanence  of  some  of 
them  and  possibly  to  show  their  general  arrangement,  c.  Notice  the 
very  distinct  persistence  of  the  sensations  after  the  point  has  been  re- 
moved. 

11.  The  temperature  spots  respond  with  their  characteristic  sensa- 
tions to  mechanical  (and  electrical)  stimulation,  and  do  not  give  pain 
when  punctured,  a.  Choose  a  very  certainly  located  cold  spot  and  ti^p 
it  gently  with  a  fine  wooden  point  (not  too  soon  after  locating  it,  if  it 
has  been  fatigued  in  locating) ;  or  better  have  an  assistant  tap  It.  6. 
Thrust  a  needle  Into  a  well  located  cold  point.  Try  both  for  compari- 
son on  an  adjacent  portion  of  the  skin. 

12.  The  temperature  spots  respond  to  chemical  stimulation.  Choose 
a  convenient  area,  say  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  take  Its  temperature 
carefully,  allowing  the  thermometer  to  remain  In  contact  with  the  skin 
as  long  as  It  continues  to  rise.  Note  the  temperature  and  rub  the  skin 
lightly  with  a  menthol  pencil.  After  a  little  the  sensation  of  cold  will 
appear.  Take  the  temperature  of  the  skin  again ;  It  will  be  found  as 
high  or  higher  than  before.  In  spite  of  the  contrary  sensation.  The 
menthol  miJces  the  nerves  of  cold  at  first  hyperffisthertc  (so  that  they 
respond  with  their  specific  sensation  to  mere  contact,  and  give  an  Intenser 
sensation  when  a  cold  body  Is  applied  than  do  adjacent  normal  portions 
of  the  skin);  afterward,  however,  all  the  cutaneous  nerves  become 
more  or  less  anffistheslc. 
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Of .  on  thA  forafrotoff  experiments:  Bliz,  Zeitoehrlft  ffir  Bloiogle,  Bd.  XZ,  H.  S.  1884. 
-Ooldeehelder,  Vtne  Thateachen  liber  die  Hautslnneeaerven,  Da  Boie>Be7moiid^a  Aroblv, 
8upp]ement>Baod,  1886,  pp.  1-110;  DoDAldaon,  On  the  Temperature-eense,  Mind,  Z«  1886; 
«iia  the  Utemtuie  dted  by  these  authors.  On  the  ohemioal  stimulation  of  the  tempera- 
ture nerres:  (Oold)  Goldsehelder,  Ueber  die  speciflsche  Wirkunc  des  Menth(^  auf  die 
Temperatur-Ner^n,  Verh.  d.  Berliner  physioL  QeselL  9  April*  1886,  Du  Bois-Rey- 
mond^s  ArchiT,  1888,  p.  656:  (heat)  Die  elnwlrkuog  der  Kohlenslure  auf  die  senslblen 
Nerven  des  Hant,  Yerii.  d.  Berliner  physiol.  Qeeell.  S5,  Not.  1887,  Du  Bois-Beymond*8 
ArchlT,1888. 

13.  The  temperatare  of  the  skin  at  any  moment  i&  a  balance  between 
its  gain  and  loss  of  heat.  Anything  that  disturbs  that  balance,  cansing 
increased  gahi  or  loss  of  heat,  pnKlaoes  temperatare  sensations.  It  is 
common  experience  that  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  bit  of  wood,  apiece  of  metal, 
all  of  the  same  temperatare  as  the  air  that  seems  indifferent  to  the  hand, 
•caose  different  decrees  of  the  sensation  of  cold  when  touched,  because 
they  Increase  the  loss  of  heat  by  conduction  in  different  degrees.  If  a 
paper  bag  be  placed  over  the  hand  held  upward,  a  sensation  of  warmth 
is  soon  felt,  because  of  the  decreased  loss  of  heat. 

14.  Provide  three  vessels  of  water  one  at  3(P  c,  the  second  at  40°,  the 
third  at  20°.  Put  a  ftnger  of  one  hand  into  the  warmer  water,  a  finger 
of  the  other  into  the  cooler.  At  first  the  usual  temperature  sensations 
will  be  felt,  but  after  a  little  they  disappear  more  or  less  completely, 
because  of  the  fatigue  of  the  corresponding  temperature  organs.  Now 
transfer  both  fingers  to  the  water  of  normal  temperature.  It  will  seem 
cool  to  the  finger  from  warmer  water  and  warm  to  the  one  from 
cooler. 

16.  The  intensity  of  the  temperature  sensation  depends  on  the  amount 
•of  surface  stimulated.  Dip  a  finger  in  cold  water,  then  the  whole  hand. 
Notice  the  increase  in  sensation. 

16.  The  fatigue  of  the  temperature  apparatus  may  produce  an  ap- 
parent contrad&tion  of  Ex.  15.  Dip  one  band  entirely  under  cold  water 
And  keep  it  there  for  a  moment.  Then  dip  the  finger  of  the  other  hand 
or  the  whole  hand  several  times  in  the  same  water,  withdrawing  it  im- 
mediately each  time.  The  water  seems  colder  to  the  finger  or  hand 
which  is  only  dipped. 

17.  Hold  a  very  cold  piece  of  metal  on  the  forehead  or  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand  for  half  a  minute.  On  removing  it  the  sensation  of  cold 
continues  though  the  actual  temperature  of  the  skin  is  rising.  Some- 
times fiuctuations  are  observed  in  the  persisting  sensation.  After  con- 
tact with  a  hot  body  the  sensation  of  heat  connnues  in  the  same  way, 
though  the  temperature  of  the  skin  falls.  Gtoldscheider  explains  this 
result  for  oold  in  part  by  the  persistence  of  the  cold  sensaUon  in  the 
manner  of  an  after-image,  and  In  part  by  the  lessened  sensibility  of  the 
nerves  of  heat ;  a  similar  explanation  mutatU  mutandU  holds  also  for 
heat. 

18.  Extreme  temperatures  fatigue  the  sensory  apparatus  of  both 
heat  and  cold.  a.  Hold  a  finger  in  water  of  45°  c,  the  corresponding  finger 
of  the  other  hand  in  water  which  feels  neither  cold  nor  hot  (about  3f^). 
After  10  seconds  dip  them  altematelv  into  water  at  10^.  The  finger 
from  the  water  at  32°  will  feel  the  cold  more  strongly,  d.  Hold  a  finger 
in  water  at  10°,  the  corresponding  finger  of  the  otner  hand  hi  water  at 
32°.  After  10  seconds  dip  them  alternately  in  water  at  45^.  The  finger 
from  the  water  at  32°  will  feel  the  heat  more  strongly. 

19.  Hold  the  hand  for  one  minute  in  water  of  12^  c,  then  transfer  it 
to  water  of  18^.  The  latter  will  at  first  feel  warm,  but  after  a  time  cold 
again.  The  water  at  18^  first  causes  a  decrease  in  the  loss  of  heat  or  a 
Slight  gain  but  later  a  continued  loss. 

20.  Fineness  of  temperature  discrimination,  a.  Find  what  is  the 
least  perceptible  difference  in  temperature  between  two  vessels  of  water 
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at  about  30°  c,  at  about  0°,  and  about  55°.  The  finest  discrlmina^on 
will  probably  be  found  with  the  first  temperature,  if  the  discrimination 
does  not  prove  too  fine  at  all  these  points  to  be  measured  with  the  ther- 
mometers at  hand.  Use  the  same  hand  for  these  tests,  alwasrs  dipping 
it  to  the  same  depth.  It  is  better  to  dip  the  hand  repeatedly  thkn  to 
keep  it  in  the  water,  b.  The  different  surfaces  of  the  body  vary  much 
in  their  sensitiveness  to  temperature.  The  mucous  surfaces  are  quite 
obtuse.  When  drinking  a  comfortably  hot  cup  of  coffee,  dip  the  upper 
lip  into  it  so  that  the  coffee  touches  the  skin  above  the  red  part  of  the 
lip,  or  dip  the  finger  into  it ;  it  will  seem  burning  hot.  Plunge  the 
hand  into  water  at  5-10°  c.  The  sensation  of  cold  will  be  strongest  at 
first  on  the  back  of  the  hand  where  the  skin  is  thin,  but  a  little  later 
will  come  out  more  strongly  in  the  palm,  where  it  will  continue  to  be 
stronger  as  it  approaches  pain. 

On  these  general  temperature  experiments  cf .  the  works  of  Weber  and  Goldschelder 
already  cited,  also  Hering,  in  Hermann's  Uandbuch  der  Physlologie,  VoL  m,  pt.  2,  pp^ 
416-489.    Fechner,  Elemente  der  Psyohophyslk,  YoL  II,  pp.  901-Sll. 

Sensations  of  Pbessurb. 

Appar(Uu$.  Bits  of  cork.  Weights  for  minimal  pressure.  (These 
can  be  cut  from  rectangular  prisms  of  cork  or  elder-pith  of  equal  area, 
and  provided  with  bristle  or  nair  handles  and  verified  upon  a  sensitive 
bnlance.  The  prism  should  be  from  3  to  6  mm.  square.  The  handle  Is 
made  by  setting  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  bristle  or  hair  into  opposite  rides 
of  the  bits  of  cork  or  elder-pith,  thus  giving  the  whole  something  the 
shape  of  a  seal  ring,  of  which  the  cork  is  ue  seal  and  the  bristle  tb» 
band.  A  series  ranging  from  0.002  to  0.02  grams  would  be  convenient; 
but  for  the  experiment  to  follow  is  not  necessary.)  Two  objects  of 
equal  weight,  but  unequal  size ;  a  large  cork  and  a  small  one,  made  of 
equal  weight  by  loading  the  smaller  with  shot,  answer  very  well.  Two 
metal  disks  of  equal  size  and  weight,  e.  g.  dollar  pieces ;  and  two  wood- 
en cylinders  tliree  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  one  inch  long. 
Vessels  of  water  at  normal  temperature.  Weights  for  discriminative 
sensibility.  (The  last  can  readily  be  made  by  loading  paper  gun-shells 
with  shot,  llie  following  would  be  a  convenient  serfes :  One  hundred 
grams  (two  of  this  weight),  102.5, 103.3,  104,  105,  106,  107.  The  Cam- 
bridge Scientific  Instrument  0>.,  »t.  Tibb^s  Row,  Cambridge,  England, 
manufactures  a  set,  which  can  also  be  used  for  ^'muscle-sense'*  tests, 
containing  30  weights  and  giving  ratios  ranging  from  about  one-fourth 
to  one  fiftieth,  at  a  price  of  £5.) 

On  apparatus  for  sensations  of  pressure  cf.  Beaimis,  dI6ments  de  pbjsiologie 
humaine,  n»  679.  Eulenberg,  B<>rUn.  kiln.  Wochenech.  1869,  No.  44.  (SeelUuRtratfott 
and  description  of  Bulenber(^'s  instrument  in  the  Reference  Hand-book  of  the  Medical 
Sdencee,  VoL  I,  p.  85.)  Dorhn,  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  med.,  8  B.,  X,  SS7.  Bastelberxer* 
Bxperlmentelle  Prtlfung  der  zur  Drucksinn-MeBsunK  angewandten  Mel^oden, .  Stutt- 
gart, 1879.  Jastrow  glTes  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pqrchology,  n,  64,  a  Tery  inade- 
auate  description  of  a  very  satisfactory  instrument.  See  also  notes  on  apparatus  for 
le  study  of  the  F^chophysic  Law  to  be  ffiven  later. 

21.  Pressure  points.  Make  an  obtuse  but  extremely  fine  cork  point 
(pyramidal  in  shape,  for  example,  the  pyramid  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
square  on  the  base  and  of  equal  height),  set  it  upon  the  point  of  a  pen 
or  other  convenient  holder,  or  use  a  match  whittled  down  to  a  fine  point, 
or  even  a  needle.  Choose  an  area  on  the  forearm  and  test  for  its  pres- 
sure spots  somewhat  as  for  the  hot  and  cold  spots,  but  this  time  sec  the 
cork  point  as  lightly  aspossible  on  point  after  point  of  the  skin  instead 
of  drawing  it  along.  Two  kinds  of  sensation  will  be  felt ;  at  some 
points  a  clear  feeling  of  contact  with  a  sharp  point  will  be  felt,  at 
others  no  feeling  at  au  or  a  dull  and  vacuous  one.  The  first  are  the 
pressure  points.  Goldscheider  describes  their  sensations  on  light  con- 
tact as  ^'aeUcate,*'  *4ively,**  ^^somewhat  tickling  *  *  *  as  from  moving  a 
hair;*'  on  stronger  pressure,  "as  if  there  was  a  resistance  at  that  point 
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In  the  sun,  which  worked  agaiiiBt  the  presBure  stlmnlas  ;**  ^*aa  If  a 
■mail  hard  kernel  lay  there  and  waajpresaed  down  into  the  Bkin." 

The  first  are  more  aenaitlTe  to  smaA  chanffes  of  presBare,  and,  though 
with  sufficient  increase  both  give  pain,  their  sensations  retain  their 
charaoteriatios.  They  are  closer  together  than  the  temperature  spots, 
and  harder  to  locate ;  and  the  fact  that  our  most  frequent  sensations  of 
pressure  are  from  surfaces  and  not  from  points  makes  it  difficult  at  first 
to  recognize  a  pressure  quality  in  their  sensations. 

Cf.   Goldscbekler,  Neue  ThataadieQ  dber  die  Hsatslimesnerven.   DuBois-Reymoud's 
Arditr,  1886,  Sopplement  Band,  pp.  76-84. 

22.  Minimal  pressure  (or  simple  contact).  Make  weights  that  are 
Just  perceivable  on  the  volar  side  of  the  fore-arm  and  on  the  tips  of  the 
fingers.  Try  also  if  convenient  the  temples,  forehead  and  eye-lids.  In 
applying  Uie  weights  see  that  they  are  brought  down  slowly  upon  the 
surface  of  the  skm,  that  they  touch  equally  at  all  points,  and  that  their 
jiresence  is  not  betrayed  by  motion  of  the  weight  after  it  touches  the 
skin.  This  can  be  done  by  using  a  pen-holder  or  small  rod,  with  its 
tip  put  throagh  the  ring  of  the  weight,  for  laying  it  on.  Compare  the 
relative  sensibility  found  by  this  method  with  that  found  with  Weber's 
compasses  for  the  same  parts,  and  note  that  the  latter  requires  discrim- 
ination, not  mere  perception.  The  stimulus  needed  to  produce  this 
faintest  sensation  is  known  as  the  stimulus  of  the  *^  Initial  Threshold.'^ 
See  also  experiment  28. 

Cf.  Aubert  and  Kammler,  Molesobott's  UntenuchaDipeii,  V,  145. 

23.  Belation  of  apparent  weight  to  area  of  surface  stimulated.  Test 
with  the  equal  weights  of  unequal  size.  The  smaller  will  seem  decided- 
ly heavier. 

24.  Discriminative  sensibility  for  pressures.  Have  the  subject  lay 
his  hand,  palm  upward,  on  such  a  support  as  will  bring  his  arm  into  a 
comfortable  position  and  make  his  palm  level,  for  example  a  folded 
towel  on  a  low  table  or  the  seat  of  a  chair.  (The  matter  of  an  easy 
position  for  the  subject  is  of  cardinal  importance  in  all  psychological 
experiment,  and  is  mentioned  here  once  for  all.)  Lav  in  his  palm  a 
piece  of  blotting  paper  Just  large  enough  to  prevent  the  weight  from 
touching  the  skin.  On  this  set  a  standard  weight,  e,  g,  100  grams,  and 
after  a  couple  of  seconds  replace  it  with  an  eqiuJ  weight,  or  one  heavier 
(or  one  lighter)  e.  g.  106  grams,  allowing  that  to  remain  an  equal  time. 
Require  the  subject  to  sav  whether  the  second  weight  is  the  same  or 
heavier,  (or  lighter,  it  a  lighter  is  being  used).  Fmd  the  weight  that 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  standuti  in  75  per  cent,  of  the  trials. 
The  ratio  between  the  difference  of  these  and  the  standard  is  the  index 
of  the  sensibility.  The  ratio  will  probably  be  about  5 :  100.  It  is  best 
not  to  use  both  a  lighter  and  a  heavier  in  the  same  series ;  and  with  this 
method  of  testing  the  subject  should  always  guess,  it  he  cannot  dis- 
criminate. Be  careful  in  putting  on  the  weights  that  the  subject  does 
not  recognize  a  difference  in  the  &rce  with  which  they  strike,  also  that 
suggestions  by  difference  of  temperature  or  by  sounds  made  in  selecting 
the  weights  are  avoided.  This  method  of  determining  sensibility  is 
known  as  the  ^^  Method  of  Right  and  Wrong  Cases.''  Cf.  later  experi- 
ments on  the  Psychophysic  Law. 

25.  Cold  or  hot  bodies  feel  heavier  than  bodies  of  equal  weight  at  a 
normal  temperature,  a.  For  cold,  take  two  dollar  pieces,  warm  one 
until  it  ceases  to  seem  cold ;  cooi  the  other  to  10^  c.  Apply  alternately 
to  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  cold  one  will  seem  nmch  heavier,  per- 
haps as  heavy  as  two  at  the  normal  temperature,  b.  For  heat,  take  two 
wooden  cylinders  of  equal  weight,  heat  one  to  a  high  temperature  by 
standing  it  on  end  in  a  metal  vessel  floating  in  a  water  bath.  Apply 
the  cyimders  on  end  altematekr  to  the  bacK  of  the  hand  between  the 
metacarpal  bones  of  the  thumb  and  first  finger.  The  hot  one  will  seem 
heavier. 
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S6.  PrMSora  evenly  distributed  over  &  considerable  area  is  less 
strongly  felt  than  pressore  upon  an  area  bordered  by  one  that  la  not 
pressed.  Dip  the  hand  up  to  the  wrist  Into  wftter  (or  better  still  Into 
mercury)  of  normal  temperature  and  notloe  that  the  sensation  of  pR«- 
sure  li  strongest  In  a  ring  aboat  the  wrist  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 

Eoaslbly  stroneer  on  the  volar  than  on  the  dorsal  side.  The  ring  effect 
I  nnmbtakable  when  the  hand  la  moved  up  and  down  in  the  water. 


glass  or  other  hard,  smooth  surface  and  over  It  10  or  15  sheets  of  wriUng 
paper.  The  Dosltlon  of  the  hair  can  easily  be  felt  by  passing  the  finger 
tips  back  and  forth  over  the  surface. 

S8.  SometblDg  might  be  said  in  support  of  the  hairs  as  Independent 
sense  organs .  The  finest  respond  with  a  distinct  sensation  of  anticipa- 
tory touch,  as  it  were,  when  they  are  moved,  and  probably  thltaccooota 
for  a  part  at  least  of  the  dlthrenoes  between  the  fore-arm  and  finger 
tips  found  in  Ez.  31.  Touch  a  few  single  hairs  and  observe  the  sen- 
sation. 

Cf .  Blucbko,  Zur  Lehre  too  don  Drvckempflndunspn.  VerbaiuU.  d.  Barllnar  nhnloL 
Qfiell.  Sits,  tr  Man,  1SU,  DaBiln-RejmoDd'i  ArchEr.  ItM.  p.  S«. 

On  tbs  nnenl  topic  cf .  Weber,  op-  cit. :  Tunln.  TMttlnu  uod  OrmdiiKnU,  H«^ 
mun'i  Haadbncli  der  Pbrslol.,  Vd.  m.  pL  1,  pp.  ia»414. 

II.— STATIC  AND  KIN^iESTHESIC  SENaES. 

This  group  of  senses  tarnishes  us  with  data  respecting  the  posittons 
and  motions  of  our  members,  and  of  oar  bodies  m  wholes.  It  inclodes 
senses  whose  existence  or  efflclenoy  is  disputed  e.  g.  (Innervation  Sense 
and  Mnsole  Sense)  and  otliers  whose  Independence  haa  lately  been  as- 
eerted  («.  g.  Joint  Sense  and  Tendon  Sense.)  This  embarrasses  somewhat 
the  selection  of  experiments,  but  those  chosen  are  the  ones  that  seem  at 
present  characteristic.  Many  of  the  weightiest  psycholorical  infer- 
ences depend  upon  the  sensations  of  motion  and  position  oi  the  eyes. 
It  seems  I>est,  however,  to  postpone  the  experiments  upon  these  aeoia- 
tlong  to  the  section  upon  vision. 
Kecoomition  of  the  PosiTion  of  th«  Bodt  ab  a  Whole. 

Apparattii.  A  light  wooden  rod 
«  yard  long;  a  tilting  board  and 
■traps.  For  the  last  a  board  seven 
feet  long  and  IS  inches  wide  bal- 
anced across  a  saw-taorve  will  ans- 
wer. At  one  end  a  toot  board 
should  be  fastened  seontel  y  enough 
to  bear  the  welgtii  of  a  man  when 
the  board  Is  In  a  vertical  position. 
At  the  other  end  a  plumb  line  and 
semiolrcnlar  scale  suonld  be  added 
BO  tliat  the  inolinaUon  of  the  Iward 
can  be  read  off"  at  any  instant. 
For  holding  the  subject  securely 
upon  the  board  when  its  inclina- 
tion is  considerable,  and  the  sub- 
ject it  bead  downward  It  will  l>e 
necessary  to  liave  a  couple  of 
shoulder  straps  passing  over  the 
eabjeot's  shoulders  and  fastening  to  atont  sorcw-eyes  screwed  Into  the 
board  Itself  or  into  the  foot  board,  and  perhaps  a  breast  strap  giring 
«bont  both  the  subject  and  tlie  board. 

Cr.   Anbrat,  VbrptiloglMSb*  BtadloDfltwr  dla  OrinntlenuiK,  CtraoiaatiaD  with  on 

of  !>«]»•■  fiudaaBipArlmenUlMnir  tar  "<—' —• ' "  -• ' 

DO,  etoj  nu&ten,  isn.  p.  U. 
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39.  In  this  experiment  it  U  especially  desirable  that  the  subject 
should  know  as  little  as  possible  of  the  parpose  of  the  experiment. 
Cause  the  subject  to  stand  erect  with  his  back  affainst  a  wall.  Choose 
a  point  on  the  opposite  wall  about  the  height  of  his  shoulders.  Let  him 
look  at  it,  and  then  require  him,  having  closed  his  eyes,  to  point  to  it 
as  exactly  as  possibly  with  a  light  rod  held  symmetrically  in  both 
hands.  &use  him  also  to  hold  the  rod  vertically  and  horizontally  in 
the  median  plane ;  also  horizontally  parallel  to  the  frontal  plane.  All 
these  he  will  probably  be  able  to  do  with  much  accuracy,  or  if,  as 
sometimes  happens,  he  shows  a  ^*  personal  equation,*'  his  error  will  be 
constant. 

30.  a.  Cause  the  subject  to  repeat  the  experiment,  this  time  turning 
his  head  well  to  the  left  after  closiog  his  eyes.  Repeat,  causing  the 
subject  to  turn  to  the  right.  In  both  cases  an  error  of  about  16°  will  be 
observed,  the  subject  pmnting  too  far  by  that  amount  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  turning  of  the  head.  The  subject  ¥dll  be  able  to 
hold  the  rod  vertical  or  horizontal  without  error,  b.  Cause  the  subject 
to  hold  the  rod  in  what  he  thinks  is  a  horizontal  i>osition  in  the  me- 
^n  plane,  when  his  head  is  thrown  well  back :  when  bowed  well  for- 
ward. Illusions  like  those  observed  above  will  result,  e.  Cause  the 
subject  to  hold  the  rod  in  what  he  thinks  is  a  horizontal  position,  par- 
allel to  the  frontal  plane,  when  his  head  is  leaned  to  the  right ;  wnen 
leaned  to  the  left.  Illusions  similar  to  those  in  the  previous  experi- 
ments wUl  appear,  d.  Repeat  experiment  a,  but  instead  of  having  the 
subject  point  to  the  designated  object,  have  him  walk  toward  it  keeping 
his  shoulders  square,  his  eyes  shut,  and  his  head  turned  to  one  side.  He 
will  walk  more  and  more  too  far  toward  the  side  away  from  which  his 
head  is  turned.  In  all  these  cases  Judgment  of  one  cardinal  direction  in 
space  alone  is  afTeeted,  the  other  two  show  little  or  no  errors. 

31.  After  some  practice  and  with  attention  to  the  sensations,  the 
niuslon  of  Ex.  90  takes  another  form,  namely,  that  the  bodv  has  turned 
a  £ew  decrees  in  the  same  direction  as  the  head.  The  subject  can  now 

KInt  to  the  chosen  object ;  but.  if  required  to  set  the  end  of  the  rod  against 
I  breast  so  that  it  shall  be  norizontal  and  perpendicular  to  the  line 
joining  his  shoulders,  he  will  make  an  error  of  about  15°  in  the  direction 
of  the  motion  of  the  head.  A  similar  illusion  may  be  found  for  the  other 
directions  of  head  turning,  if  tried  under  proper  conditions  e.  g,  when 
hanging  by  the  hands  with  the  arms  somewhat  bent. 

S3.  The  illusion  is  due,  at  least  in  cases  a  and  b  Ex.  30,  to  sensa- 
tions of  the  position  of  the  eyes.  As  may  easily  be  observed  upon  any 
other  person,  the  eyes  turn  further  than  the  head  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  turned.  From  the  eyes  we  Judge  the  position  of  the  head, 
and  thus  oveijndging  it,point  too  far  in  a  contrary  direction  in  trying  to 
point  to  the  required  ob%ct.  The  illusions  can  be  produced  by  moBon 
of  the  eyes  alone,  a.  Molding  the  head  erect  and  taking  pains  not  to 
move  it  when  moving  the  eyes,  turn  the  closed  eyes  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  right  or  left  and  then  try  to  point  to  some  determined  object. 
An  error  like  that  in  Ex.  30  will  be  observed.  Turning  of  the  eves 
upward  or  downward  has  a  less  satisfactory  result.  Instead  of  closing 
the  eyes  they  may  be  kept  open  if  an  opaque  screen  is  held  close  before 
the  face.  b.  Repeat  a  and  o  of  Ex.  80,  voluntarily  turning  the  eyes 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  turning  of  the 
head.  The  original  error  will  disappear  or  be  found  to  have  changed 
its  sign. 

33.  Another  set  of  illusions  regarding  the  position  of  the  body  as  a 
whole  in  space  depend  in  larse  measure  on  the  distribution  of  pressure 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  body,  the  direction  of  pressure  of  the  movable 
viscera  and  the  blood.  Secure  the  subject  properly  upon  the  tilting  board, 
and  have  him  close  his  eyes.    Start  with  the  board  vertical,  (head  up). 
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The  sabjeot  will  probablv  anaonnoe  that  he  is  then  leaning  forward 
sliffhtly.  Tarn  falin  slowly  backward  and  require  him  to  annoance  when 
he  is  vertical  (head  up),  when  he  is  tilted  backward  at  an  angle  of  45^ 
from  the  vertical,  when  at  an  angle  of  60^.  when  at  9(F,  when  at  180^. 
Two  classes  of  illusions  will  be  found ;  anffles  of  less  than  40°  will  aeem 
too  small;  those  from  40°  to  60°  will  be  rightly  Judged;  those  beyond 
60^  will  seem  too  large.  The  subject  will  probably  say  that  he  is  verti- 
cal, head  downward,  when  he  is  yet  30-60°  from  it. 

Sensation  of  Botation. 

Apparatus. — Rotation  Table.  This  can  be  made  well  enough  for 
the  experiments  given  by  laying  a  7-foot  board  across  an  ordinary 
turnhig  chair  or  screw  stool  without  a  back.  The  last  must  turn 
without  appreciable  noise  or  Jar.  Many  of  these  experiments  could  be 
made  perfectly  well  by  twisting  the  ropes  of  an  ordinary  swing. 

34.  Lay  the  board  across  the  stool  and  let  the  subject  be  seated 
upon  it  with  closed  eyes  and  blindfolded  if  necessary.  Turn  the  stool 
slowly  and  evenly  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  The  subject  will  im- 
mediately recognize  the  direction  and  approximately  the  amount  of 
rotation  when  the  rate  is  as  slow  as  2°  per  second,  or  even  slower.  Af- 
ter continued  rotation  at  a  regular  rate  the  sensation  becomes  much  less 
exact  or  entirely  falls.  This  fact  has  been  generalized  by  Mach  In  the 
law  that  only  change  of  rate,  not  continuous  rotation  is  perceived. 
With  an  exception  In  the  case  of  uniform  rates  for  short  times,  this  is 
accepted  by  Delage.  After  some  pauses  and  short  movements  in  one 
direction  and  the  other,  the  subject  may  become  quite  lost  and  give  a 
totally  wrong  Judgment  of  the  direction  of  motion,  if  It  is  slow. 

36.  Let  the  subject  be  seated  as  before,  a.  Rotate  him  a  little  more 
rapidly  for  half  a  turn,  and  then  stop  him  suddenly.  A  distinct  sen- 
sation of  rotation  In  the  opposite  direction  will  result,  b.  Repeat,  and 
when  the  Illusory  rotation  begins,  open  the  eyes.  It  Immediately 
ceases.    Close  the  eyes  again  aiKl  It  returns. 

36.  a.  Repeat  experiment  35  a,  letting  the  sub|ect  give  the  word  for 
stopping.  At  the  same  Instant  let  him  Incline  his  head  suddenly  back- 
ward or  for  ward  or  lay  It  upon  one  shoulder  or  the  other.  The  axis  of  rota- 
tion of  the  body  will  appear  to  change  In  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
Inclination  of  the  head,  I.  e.,  If  the  head  Is  Inclined  to  the  right,  theaxia, 
seems  to  incline  to  the  left.  The  feeling  la  as  If  the  body  were  rotat- 
ing In  ^e  surface  of  a  cone  In  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  first 
rotation.  The  head  dictates  the  apparent  axis  of  rotation.  The  same 
Illusion  occurs  tt  the  head  Is  Inclined  during  the  actual  rotation  and 
straightened  at  the  word  for  stopping.  Tur^g  the  head  to  right  or 
left  introduces  no  such  illusions,  because  it  does  not  change  the  axis  of 
rotation  of  the  head.  The  Illusion  comes  out  with  very  disagreeable 
strength  when  the  rotation  Is  rapid  and  the  subject  changes  the  posi- 
tion (3  his  head  during  the  rotation,  b.  Let  the  subject  lie  upon  his  side 
and  rotate  him  rather  rapidly  till  the  sensation  of  rotation  becomes 
faint  or  disappears.  Then  let  him  turn  suddenlv  upon  his  back  or  upon 
his  other  side.  The  first  brings  the  rotation  about  a  new  axis,  and  it 
Is  felt  In  Its  true  sense,  while  the  rotation  about  the  previous  axis  is 
felt  Id  Its  reverse  sense;  the  second  reverses  the  direction  of  motion 
completely  and  produces  a  correspondingly  powerful  sensation. 

The  change  of  the  apparent  axis  of  rotation  with  the  change  of  posi- 
tion of  the  head  points  to  the  location  In  the  head  of  the  organ  by 
which  such  sensations  are  received.  For  the  experiments  by  which  the 
semicircular  canals  are  Indicated  as  this  organ  see  the  literature  cited 
below. 

37.  Another  Illusion  of  rotation  (Purklnje^s  dizziness)  Is  due  to  the 
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motion  of  the  eves.  Let  the  subject  whirl  rapidly  on  his  heels  with 
ills  eyes  open  till  he  begins  to  be  dizzy ;  while  he  whirls  the  objects 
aboat  him  will  seem  to  be  taming  in  the  opposite  direction.  Let  him 
then  stop  and  look  at  an  even  sorf  aeed  wail  while  the  experimenter 
carefully  ol>serves  his  eyes,  picking  oat  a  fine  blood-vessel,  or  some  other 
clearly  marked  fleck  or  spot  as  a  point  at  which  to  look.  To  the  sa^ect  the 
«iiTToandinff  objects  will  seem  to  continue  to  move  in  the  same  direction 
as  before,  i.  e.,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  his  previous  rotation  ;  the 
experimenter  will  see  the  subject's  eyes  executiug  slow  motions  iu  one 
direction  (in  the  direction  of  the  original  motion  of  the  subject)  al- 
ternating with  rapid  motions  in  the  other.  The  subject  himself  may 
be  able  to  perceive  a  corresponding  irreusnilarity  of  motion  in  Uie  spots 
ai>on  the  wall  at  which  he  looks.  The  fllusion  rests  upon  the  subject's 
^inconsciousness  of  the  slow  motions  of  his  eyes.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  these  eye  motions  and  the  sensatioDS  of  attempted  restoration  of 
equalibrium  in  other  parts  of  the  body  are  reflexly  caused  by  the  disturb- 
ance in  the  semicircular  canals.  It  should  be  noticed  that  this  illusion 
is  the  exact  reverse  of  that  found  with  closed  eyes  in  Ex.  35.  There 
the  subject  feels  a  rotation  of  his  own  bodv  contrary  to  that  it  previous- 
ly received.  If  he  was  turned  at  first  in  the  direction  of  the  bauds  of  a 
watch,  on  being  stopped  he  would  seem  to  be  turning  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  hands.  If  these  motions  were  transferred  to  objects 
jibout  him,  they  would,  during  the  rotation,  seem  to  move  contrarv  to 
the  hands  and  after  stopping  m  the  direction  of  the  hands.  In  the  Fur- 
Idnje  experiment  the  motion  of  objects  is  not  thus  reversed. 

BeKSATION  of  PR0ORE88IVB  MOTION. 

39.  So  far  as  progressive  motions  do  not  partake  of  rotation  the  sen- 
sations which  they  g^e  us  areprobablv  combinations  of  sensations  from 
eeveral  different  sources  or  sensory  Judgments  based  thereon.  For  them, 
as  for  the  motions  of  rotation,  Uie  principle  holds  that  we  perceive 
changes  of  rate  of  motion,  and  not  uniform  motion ;  as  long  as  the  mo- 
tion remains  uniform  we  can  by  an  effort  of  imagination  conceive  our- 
selves to  be  moving  in  either  direction  or  to  be  standing  still,  except  for 
the  Jarring.  The  apparatus  for  tiie  study  of  these  phenomena  will  be 
found  in  railroad  trains  and  elevators. 

On  the  Bensatioiis  of  this  and  the  preoedinir  aections,  cf .  Aubert,  tnuulstion  of  Del- 
age  above  cited;  Uach,  Bewe^runga-Empflndnngen,  Leipiig,  1876;  Brown,  On  Sennas 
tlooB  of  Motion,  Nature,    roL  XL.,  1880,  p.  440,  ff. 

Muscle  Seuse,  Kntftsinn, 

The  real  muscular  sensations  are  probably  those  of  pain,  fatispue  and 
the  like,  and  are  of  relatively  minor  importance  for  psychology, l)ut  the 
term  ^*  muscle  sense  *'  has  been  used  to  designate  that  sense  by  which 
lifted  weights  are  perceived,  and  is  here  used  in  that  sense. 

j^ppartituB,  Set  of  test  weights  somewhat  like  those  used  for  the  pres- 
sure sense,  but  less  different  one  from  another,  (For  example:  100 
nams  (two  of  this  weight),  101.6,  102,  102.2,  102.5,  102.8,  103,3). 
Weight  of  2  or  3  ke. 

39.  Discriminanve  sensibility  for  lifted  weights,  a.  Let  the  sub- 
iect  stand  at  a  table  of  convenient  height.  Place  within  easy  reach  of 
his  right  hand,  and  near  together,  one  of  the  standard  weights  (e.  g, 
100  gm.)  and  a  weight  to  be  compared  with  it,  either  the  other  standard 
or  a  neavier  (or  lighter)  one.  Let  the  subject  lift  one  after  the  other, 
taking  care  to  lift  them  in  the  same  way,  at  the  the  same  rate  and  to  the 
same  height,  and  give  a  decision  as  to  which  is  Uie  heavier  (or  the 
lighter).  Find  the  weight  that  can  be  distinguished  from  the  standard 
in  75  per  cent,  of  the  trutls.  As  before  the  ratio  between  the  difference 
of  these  and  the  standard  Is  the  index  of  the  discriminative  sensibility. 
The  ratio  will  probably  be  about  2.5 :  100.  b.  Repeat  the  experiment 
letting  the  subject  lift  with  one  hand  the  standard  and  with  the  other 
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the  weight  to  be  oompared,  keeping  the  same  hand  tor  each  during 
each  Beries  of  trials.  Note  the  cuscriminatiTe  sensibility  as  before;  the 
cUscriminations  will  be  mnch  less  fine. 

In  these  experiments  the  sense  of  pressnre  might  be  expected  to 
co-operate,  bnt  when  it  is  excluded  or  pat  at  a  relatiTe  disadvantagef 
the  sensibility  for  differences  of  lifted  weights  is  not  diminislied. 
Weber's  method  of  excluding  the  pressure  sense  was  to  wrap  the  weights 
in  pieces  of  cloth  and  lift  them  by  the  four  comers  together.  The  pres- 
sure on  these  comers  can  be  changed  at  will  irrespective  of  the  heavuiess 
of  the  weight  lifted.  Compare  the  descriminatiye  sensibility  found  for 
pressure  with  that  found  for  lifted  weights. 

40.  Careful  experiments  on  the  method  of  such  discriminations  shows 
that  the  determimng  factor  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  weight  rises 
as  it  is  lifted.  The  following  experiment  is  one  of  those  upon  which 
this  conclusion  rests.  After  having  performed  the  second  part  of  £x. 
39,  compare  the  standard  weight  with  a  very  much  heavier  wei^t,  e  g.y 
2  kg.,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  actual  careful  Judgment.  Jh»ctioe 
this  Judgment  thirty  times,  leaving  a  larger  interval  of  time  between  the 
individual  comparisons  than  between  liftings  of  the  weights  compared. 
Then  at  once  return  to  the  smaller  weights,  giving  the  standard  to  the 
same  hand  as  before  and  the  weight  to  be  compared  to  the  hand  that 
has  Just  been  lifting  the  2  kg.  Not  only  will  the  weight  before  Just 
recognizably  heavier  seem  considerably  lighter  than  the  standard,  but 
also  still  heavier  weights  will  seem  so.  This  time  the  tests  must  be 
few,  not  more  than  three  or  four.  If  more  should  be  desirable,  practice 
the  comparison,  of  the  standard  and  2  kg.  weight  again  ten  times  before 
taking  them.  By  the  practice  the  nervous  centres  discharging  into  the 
the  muscles  that  raise  the  2  kg.  weight  become  accustomed  to  a  larger 
discharge  tiian  that  required  for  this  small  weights  and  do  not  at  once 
re-adapt  themselves,  but  supply  too  great  a  discharge,  the  weight  rises 
with  greater  rapidity  than  the  standard  and  Is  consequently  pronounced 
lighter. 

Cf .  OD  Miucle  Senie.  Weber,  op.  dt. ;  MtUler  und  flchnmftnn,  Ueber  die  Dgychologte- 
oben  GnindlMren  der  Vergleichunsrgehobeiier  Gewlchte,  Pfl11ger*s  ArofalT,  Bd.  XLV, 
1880,  pp.  87-llS;  Jamee,  Pqrebolosyru;  pp.  18S  ff. 

Cf.  aJeo  tbe  ezpertments  and  rdFerenoee  on  the  Fif 7cho>phyaie  Law. 

ImnsRTATiON  Sense. 
Apparatus.    Black  board  and  chalk. 

41.  The  evidence  most  frequently  offered  in  support  of  this  sense  is 
clinical  and  therefore  beyond  the  scope  of  this  course.  Experiments  like 
the  following  have  been  brought  forward,  but  their  interpretation  has 
been  disputed,  a.  Stand  erect  before  the 
black  board  with  the  eyes  closed  and 
coat  off,  If  It  Interferes  with  free  motion 
of  the  arms.  Draw  with  each  hand  a 
conventional  leaf-pattern  like  those  In  . 
the  annexed  cut  drawing  from  a  to  &  ^  ^ 
in  both  cases.  In  drawing  try  to  make 
the  lobes  of  the  leaf  of  equal  size, 
like  tiioselnFlg.  A;  draw  each  with  a 
single  simultaneous  ^'  free  hand  "  motion 
of  the  arm,  that  Is,  draw  each  with  a 
single  volitional  Impulse  directed  equally 
to  Uie  two  sides — the  last  point  Is  Impor- 
tant. First  draw  a  pair  of  leaves  begin- 
ning them  with  the  hands  before  the 
shoulders  at  the  same  height ;  the  result 
will  be  approximately  like  fig.  A.  Next 
draw  a  pab  with  one  hand  about  a  foot 
lower  tnan  before;  the  result  will  be 
like  Fig.  £.    &.  Bring  the  hands  again 
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to  the  position  used  in  drawing  fig.  A^  and  draw  a  pair  of  leaves 
having  their  apices  right  and  left.  The  leaves  will  be  symmetrical. 
Next  Degin  with  one  hand  about  a  foot  farther  away  from  the  median 
plane  than  before  and  the  other  at  it,  but  both  at  the  same  level.  Draw 
as  before ;  asymmetrical  leaves  will  be  the  result.  Repeat  the  drawing 
a  number  of  times,  sometimes  raising  or  extending  one  arm,  sometimes 
the  other.  In  general  it  will  be  found  that  notwiuistanding  the  inten- 
tion to  make  equal  movements  of  the  hands,  the  motions  of  further  ex- 
tension in  the  extended  arm  and  of  further  flexion  in  the  flexed  arm  are 
too  short  and  those  in  the  contrary  direction  in  each  case  too  long.  The 
argument  founded  on  this  experiment  runs  as  follows :  We  think  that 
our  hands  execute  equal  movements,  when  they  do  not,  because  we  are 
conscious  of  willing  equal  movements,  and  unconscious  or  only  inex- 
actly conscious  of  those  actually  made.  If  on  the  contrary  we  perceive 
motion  of  members  by  the  skin.  Joint  and  muscle  sensations  that  accom- 
pany their  motion  (as  the  opponents  of  the  Innervation  Sense  believe) 
we  ought  to  know  the  extent  to  which  our  hands  are  moved  each  time 
and  not  fall  into  the  illusion  that  we  find  in  these  experiments. 

42.  Lay  the  hand  palm  downwardon  the  edge  of  the  table  or  on  a  thick 
book  so  that  the  last  three  fingers  shall  be  supported  and  held  extended 
while  the  thumb  and  first  finger  remain  free.  Bend  the  first  finger  con- 
siderably at  both  the  inner  Joints,  and  hold  it  in  position  with  the  other 
hand.  The  finger  tip  is  still  movable  as  will  be  found  on  touching  it, 
but  it  is  anatomically  impossible  to  move  it  voluntarily.  When,  however, 
the  efibrt  is  made  to  move  it  (the  eyes  being  closed)  there  is  a  sensation 
of  motion,  though  no  actual  motion  is  possible. 

43.  Of  experimental  evidence  against  the  Innervation  Sense  there  is 
more.  Mtiller's  experiment  (No.  w)  seems  conclusive  against  It;  for  if 
there  were  any  sensation  of  nervous  discharge,  we  ought  to  know  that 
when  we  go  from  a  very  heavy  to  a  light  weignt  the  discharge  is  dispro- 
portionate ;  but  we  do  not.  That  the  feeling  of  efibrt  is  of  peripheral 
and  not  central  origin  is  shown  by  such  experiments  as  this  of  Ferrier^s. 
a.  Hold  the  finger  as  if  to  pull  the  trigger  of  a  pistol.  Think  vigorously  of 
bending  the  finger,  but  do  not  bend  it ;  an  unmistakable  feeling  of  ef- 
fort resultB.  Repeat  the  experiment  and  notice  that  the  breath  is  in- 
voluntarily held,  and  that  there  are  tensions  in  other  muscles  than  those 
that  would  move  the  finger.  Repeat  the  experiment  again,  taking  care 
to  keep  the  breathing  regular  and  other  muscles  passive.  No  feeung  of 
effort  will  now  accompany  the  imaginary  bending  of  the  finger,  b.  Lay 
the  fore-arm  entirely  relaxed  in  the  scale  pan  of  an  ordinarv  balance  (or 
better  stlU  of  a  spring  balance")  and  put  in  weights  enough  to  compen- 
sate it  exactly.  Remun  with  closed  eyes  keeping  tiie  arm  relaxed.  It 
will  after  a  little  overbalance  the  compensating  weljehts,  showing  that  at 
first  it  was  not  wholly  relaxed.  An  Inervation  Sense,  if  we  had  one, 
ought  to  prevent  such  an  illusion. 

Cf.  on  the  Sense  of  Innerration,  Wuodt,  PhjvtoIoKiflche  Psycfaoloffle;  I,  897,  ff.;  Stern- 
yrg.Zar  Lehre  Ton  den  Vont^Hunf^en  ttbnr  die  Laee  unserer  Qlieder,  PfltU(er*8  ArchiT. 
XXXVII,  1SS5, 1.  Loeb,  Untersuchungen  aber  die  Orientining  im  FUhlraum  der  Hand 
and  im  Blickraum.  Pflttfrer's  Archly,  XLVI.  1-45,  (but  see  also  criticlmnB  of  James,  Vay- 
cfaok>K7,  II.  SIO,  and  of  Cbrlatiae  Ladd  Franklin,  Amer.  Jour.  Pbt.,  II,  668) ;  James,  Psy- 
ehdofor,  U,  pp.  486,  fT. ;  Ferrler,  Functions  of  the  Brain,  pp.  882  ff.,  (English  Ed.) ;  Funke, 
op.  cit. 
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Skks^tions  or  Uotion,  (Joint  Sente) . 

A^iarattu.  Hinged  board  lor  pufllTe  tlexloa  of  the  «1bow.  The  ao- 
oompanylng  oat  will  give  some 
Idea  of  the  cooBtruction  of  each  a 
board.  The  thin  board  on  which 
the  fore-arm  reBts  (00  cm.  loDg  by 
8-TO  wide)  ia  hinged  at  one  end  to 
the  base  board.  At  the  other  end 
a  cord  is  fastened  that  runa  over  a 

Sulleyupon  the  tnpof  a  stout  post, 
in  the  end  of  the  cord  a  weight  le 
huDK  to  counterbalance  the  weight 
of  the  fore-ami.  A  scale  (e.  g.  a 
piece  of  mm.  paper)  on  the  post 
near  the  w^ht  enables  the  exper- 
imenter to  read  ofl'  the  distance 
which  the  end  of  the  arm-board  la 
raised  or  lowered.  It  Is  essential 
that  the  hinge  and  pnllr  work  easl- 
ir  and  without  jar.  The  above  1b 
slmpl;  one  way  of  accomplishing 

the  result;  others  will  occur  to  those  for  whom  this  construction  is  in- 
convenient. 

44.  Passive  flexion  at  the  elbow.  Let  the  subject  rest  the  fore-arm 
flat  upon  the  arm  board,  brlnslaff  the  elbow  over  the  hinge,  and  close 
hlB  eyes;  raise  the  fore  end  ol  the  arm-board  slowly  by  pressing  down 
upon  the  counter  weight,  and  require  the  gubiect  to  aunotince  inien  be 
flret  perceives  Che  modon  of  his  fore-arm.  It  is  extremely  important  not 
to  mistake  the  sensation  of  Increased  pregaure  or  of  Jar  lor  chat  of 
motion.  With  the  dlmenslous  given  above,  one  degree  of  angle  corres- 
ponda  to  about  8.7  mm.  The  Bame  apparatus  maybe  used  for  extension 
u  well  as  flexion. 


venlent  for  demonstration  of  active  flexion.  Fasten  a  piece  of  straw, 
with  court-plaster  or  otherwise,  to  the  fiuger  nail  of  the  middle  linger, 
and  cut  it  off  at  such  a  length  that  the  distance  from  the  Joint  of  Che 
finger  to  the  end  of  the  straw  shall  be  116  mm.  With  chat  radius  3  mm. 
corresponds  to  about  1°  of  angular  measure.  Best  the  hand  on  a  thick 
book  letting  the  last  joint  of  the  finger  extend  beyond  the  edse.  Set  np 
a  millimeter  scale  at  right  angles  with  the  straw.  Close  the  eyes  and 
make  the  least  posBible  flexion  of  the  finger  at  the  last  Joint,  having  an 
assistant  note  Its  extent  on  the  scale.  Between  one  and  two  degrees 
will  probably  be  the  least  possible  voluntary  movement.  Close  atten- 
tion will,  probably  In  both  these  cases,  locate  the  chief  sensation  in  Uts 
Joint.  For  the  more  rigorous  experiments  required  to  show  lis  character 
clearly  and  to  prove  its  location  see  the  following ; 

Qoldsdielder,  UalemicbunKsa  Qber  den  IMiiKkelsiaD.  Du  BalB-BefHiODd'i  Archiv, 
ISSB,  pp.  sas  II.  sud  MO.  alK>  Supplement-Bwid,  ISBD.  141  ft. 

Sensations  of  Resistance. 

AppartUut.  Two  or  three  kilogram  weight  and  string.  Teesei  of 
mercury. 

4a.  a.  Hold  the  weight  by  the  string  so  that  it  hangs  a  few  inches 
above  the  floor,  with  the  arm  extended.  Lower  the  weight  rattier  rap- 
idly till  tt  rests  on  the  floor.  As  it  strikes,  an  Illusion  of  resistance  to 
further  motion  will  be  perceived.  This  Is  due  to  the  unexpected  strain 
put  upon  the  muscles  that  lower  the  arm  by  the  tension  of  those  that 
have  Men  holding  the  weight.    The  feeling  of  resistance  Is  probably  a 
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Jolnt-eensation.    b.  Something  similar  is  observed  on  pouring  a  quantity 
of  mercury  from  one  yessel  to  another. 

Of.    Ooldscbeider,  op.  eit. 

Bilateral  Astmiietries  of  Position  and  Motion. 

Apparatus.  Two  medium  sized  corks.  A  millimeter  scale  at  least  one 
meter  long.  This  can  easily  be  made  by  pasting  millimeter  paper  upon 
a  smooth  wooden  slat.  A  convenient  scale  has  a  right  angled  triangular 
section.  In  use  this  stands  upon  the  short  side  of  the  triangle,  the 
lonff  side  is  next  the  subject,  the  hypothenuse  next  the  observer.  The 
millimeter  paper  is  pasted  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  side  next  the 
observer. 

47.  Apparently  S3rmmetrical  positions  of  the  two  arms.  Hold  a  cork 
between  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers  of  each  hand.  Close  the  eyes 
and  bring  the  two  corks  together  at  arms  length  in  the  median  plane 
before  the -face,  having  an  assistant  note  the  approximate  amount  and 
direction  of  the  error.    The  corks  should  be  brought  together  rather 

fentlv  so  as  not  to  betray  the  character  of  the  error  to  the  operator, 
at  the  motions  of  the  arms  by  which  they  are  brought  up  nearly  to 
contact  should  be  free  and  sweeping.  The  error  will  probably  be  found 
rather  constant  in  direction  until  the  operator  learns  to  correct  it.  Try 
bringing  the  corks  together  above  the  head,  and  also  in  as3rmmetrical 
posiuons. 

48.  Let  the  subject  seat  himself  at  a  table  with  the  millimeter  scale 
before  him.  Set  a  pin  in  the  middle  of  the  scale  and  brinff  the  pin  into 
tiie  median  plane  of  the  subject  and  make  the  scale  parallel  to  his  fron- 
tal plane.  Let  the  subject  place  his  forefingers  on  either  side  of  the 
pin,  and  with  closed  eyes,  try  to  measure  off  equal  distances  by  moving 
each  outward  along  the  scale.  Note  the  result  in  millimeters ;  for  th& 
It  mav  be  convenient  to  mark  the  middle  point  of  the  finger-nails  with 
an  ink-line.  A  constant  excess  in  the  motion  of  one  hand  or  the  other 
will  be  found.  It  is  important  that  the  subject  should  not  open  his  eyes 
till  his  fingers  are  removed  from  the  scale ;  for  he  will  find  it  difficult 
not  to  correct  his  error  if  he  knows  its  nature.  The  finger  tips  should 
rest  lightly  on  the  scale  and  the  motions  should  be  made  by  a  single 
impulse ;  if  they  are  too  slow  and  the  subject  attends  to  his  sensations 
of  position,  the  errors  will  be  small  and  uncertain.  The  greatest  errors 
vrill  probably  be  found  for  distances  of  20  to  60  cm.  from  the  median 
plane.  The  left  hand  generally  makes  the  greater  excursion  in  right 
handed  i>ersons  not  mecSianics.  b,  Kepeat  the  tests  having  the  motions 
of  the  hands  made  successively  instead  of  simultaneously.  The  con- 
stant diflbrence  between  the  hands  will  not  api>ear.  c.  Operate  some- 
what as  in  a,  but  this  time  let  the  experimenter  move  one  of  the 
subJect^s  hands  passively  while  the  subject  himself  tries  to  move  the 
other  at  the  same  rate  and  to  stop  instantly  when  the  passive  motion 
stops.  Try  passive  motions  of  the  right  as  well  as  the  left  hand.  The 
errors  found  will  generally  resemble  those  of  a.  d.  Let  the  sub- 
ject start  with  his  right  or  left  hand  20  cm.  toward  its  own  side  of  the 
median  plane,  and  try  to  measure  off  equal  distances  on  either  side  of 
that  point,  using  the  same  hand  for  both  distances.  Indicate  the  point 
of  departure  with  a  pin  as  before  and  mark  off  with  another  the  stand- 
ard distance  to  be  reproduced.  Distances  outward  will  be  made  too 
large,  distances  inward  too  small.  In  all  these  experiments  with  closed 
eyes  we  seem  inclined  to  Judge  distance  rather  from  the  intention  of 
equal  motion  and  the  continuance  of  motor  sensations  for  equal  times 
than  from  the  actual  peripheral  sensations. 

Cf.  Hall  and  Hartwell.  Bilateral  Anmnnetry  of  Fnnctlon.  Mind,  Vol.  IX;  Loeb, 
Pflflger'8  ATcblT,  XUy  1887,  i»p.  107-127,  also  Pflttffer's  ArchlT,  XLVI,  1800,  pp.  1-46. 

(7o  be  Continued,) 
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I. 

Professor  EDWABD  ZELLEB. 

Professor  Zeller  was  bom  in  1814.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he 
became  docent  of  theology  in  Tfibingen,  in  1849  was  called  to  JBeme  as 
assistant  professor,  ana  to  Marburg  as  full  professor  two  years  later. 
In  1862  he  was  called  to  Heidelberg  and  transferred  from  theology  to 
the  chair  of  Philosophy,  and  ten  years  later  came  to  Berlin  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Trendelenburg,  where  he  is  now  the  leading  teacher  among  six 
in  his  department.  Here,  in  1878  he  was  elected  rector,  receiving,  ac- 
cording to  the  liberal  German  custom,  a  large  fraction  of  all  the  exam- 
ination fees.  His  chief  publications  are,  Geschichte  der  OrUchischen 
JPhilo$ophie^  the  first  edition  of  which  was  begun  in  1844,  the  fourth  in 
1876 ;  Vortrdge  und  AbhancUunffen^  in  two  volumes,  1875  and  1877,  and 
Oeachichte  der  Deutschen  PhUosophie  seit  Leibnitz^  in  one  volume,  1873. 
He  was  the  founder  and  for  many  years  the  editor  of  Die  Theologische 
ZeUschrift^  and  has  written  shorter  articles,  to  be  found  only  in  its 
pages.  Personally  he  is  a  man  of  moderate  height,  almost  alarmingly 
thin,  sallow,  of  distinct,  deliberate  monotonous  delivery,  of  genial  bat 
somewhat  precise  manners  in  personal  intercourse.  His  lectures  attract 
hundreds  of  students  each  semester.  As  a  comparatively  young  man 
he  married  the  daughter  of  F.  C.  Baur  of  Tttbingen,  and  his  family  rela- 
tions have  been  exceptionally  happy.  He,  with  several  others  of  the 
prominent  professors  of  Berlin,  was  a  frequent  and  familiar  guest  of  the 
family  of  the  Crown  Prince,  Friedrich,  and  according  to  common  report, 
was  in  an  informal  way  the  religious  adviser  of  his  consort.  Next  to 
Lotze  he  has  been,  no  doubt,  the  most  influential  professor  in  his  depart- 
ment in  Germany.  He  has  no  system  whatever,  but  has  devoted  his  life 
to  the  crltico-historical  presentation  of  the  views  of  others — a  depart- 
ment of  labor  to  which  nearly  half  of  all  the  philosophic  writings  and 
philosophic  lectures  in  the  German  Universities  are  now  devoted.  In 
this  work  he  is  probably  without  a  peer. 

We  shall  first  epitomize  for  our  readers  his  remarkable  summary  of 
recent  investigations  in  the  field  of  comparative  religions  and  the  psy- 
chology of  religion  in  the  newly  edited  two  volumes  of  essays,  which 
contain  his  most  personal  as  well  as,  perhaps,  original  views.  In  a 
laboriously  compacted  essay  on  the  Origin  and  Essence  of  Religion  he 
premises  that  philosophy,  or  psychology  is  the  closest  and  most  indis- 
pensible  friend  of  religion.  Doubt,  which  marks  the  important  moment 
when  we  question  or  seek  explanation  about  things  which  have  sur^ 
rounded  us  from  childhood,  is  sure  to  lead  to  a  deeper  and  purer  faith, 
if  it  is  manfully  faced.  The  notion  of  God  is  not  innate  but  is  given 
perhaps  necessarily,  although  always  mediately,  through  experience, 
and  thus  rests  upon  the  same  sort  of  grounds  and  inferences  as  the 
notion  of  atoms,  and  is  as  scientific.  In  fact  all  intellectual  possessions 
whatever  are  self-won,  we  make  all  which  comes  into  our  minds  out  of 
experience.  All  men  irresistably  infer  that  there  are  laws  and  that 
things  are  connected,  not  merely  in  time  and  space  but  inwardly;  they 
not  merely  are,  but  hang  together,  and  that  not  only  in  our  ideas  objec- 
tively earned  over  into  experience  but  in  themselves  by  the  law  of 
causation.     Like  all  things  else,  causality  itself  must  have  a  cause. 
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Thus  at  first  as  many  substances  are  i>ostulated  as  there  are  forces  ob- 
served ;  later  these  forces  are  found  so  closely  connected,  their  actions 
and  reactions  so  poised  and  equlpolated,  the  one  by  the  other,  that  they 
must  be  thought  as  one.  But  this  unity  is,  of  course,  as  hypersensuous 
and  immateiial  as  force  itself.  Consciousness  in  its  essence  Is  a 
nnion  of  the  manifold,  and  hence  b  v*  the  very  form  of  its  knowing,  its 
every  object,  whether  cosmic  or  microcosmic  must  be  a  unity  of  the 
composite  or  the  simple.  Hence  the  necessity  of  inferring  a  primitlye 
anitary  force. 

In  illustration  of  these  principles  he  proceeds  to  group  a  great  num- 
ber of  facts  gathered  from  popular  psychology  and  mythology.    From 
Just  such  feelings  as  arise  vividly  in  our  own  consciousness  when  we 
take  the  first  spring  ramble  in  the  country,  by  the  sea,  or  under  the 
stars,  from  iust  such  instinctive  needs  as  we  now  feel  in  the  thunder- 
storms, floods,  in  battle,  famine  or  in  sickness,  and  from  the  ezp^erience  of 
common  family  and  social  life,  not  only  all  poetry  and  mythology  but 
all  religion  have  taken  their  origin.    These  are  the  feelings  and  needs 
they  interpret.    The  strongest  and  most  unwonted  impressions  drive  us 
irresistably  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  abllitv  or  knowledge  to  super- 
natural causes.    General  forces  are  not  deified.    There  are  no  gods  of 
space  or  gravity.    There  was  no  interest  in  the  beautiful  but  only  in  the 
pleasant  and  the  fearful ;  and  what  was  more  fearful  than  night  before 
man  was  possessed  of  fire.     Because  most  of  his  instincts  are  satisfied, 
man  assumes  that  somehow  his  wishes  also  must  be,  and  so,  when 
thought  asks,  fancy  answers  questions,  though  the  answers  are  but 
changed  facts.    Thus  the  first  religions  are  polytheistic  and  preserve  a 
faithful  record  of  the  wishes,  fears  and  hopes  of  prehistoric  peoples 
whose  spirits  were  wrought  upon  by  nature  and  history  with  an  inten- 
sity inversely  as  their  knowledge  of  them.    As  long  as  no  one  dreamed 
that,  e.  g.,  even  the  sun  andv  fire  might  be  the  same,  no  one  thought  of 
ordering  this  crowding  and  increasing  throng  of  deities.  But  as  men  saw 
unity  in  the  world  and  later  as  they  learned  to  concentrate  their  own 
efforts  upon  some  one  paramount  object,  did  first  some  group  of  gods 
become  paramount,  and  later  some  one  god  was  made  king  or  president 
in  the  council  of  the  others.    Sometimes  a  tribe  who  had  developed  a 
national  deity  like  that  of  the  Jews  induced  others  by  argument  or  by 
the  9 word  to  accept  it  as  their  own.     Perhaps  monotheism  was  first  the 
result  of  a  philosophical  critique,  as  among  the  disciples  of  Xenophanes, 
or  again  unity  was  favored  or  suggested  by  the  all-enclosing  arch  of 
heaven  and  the  apparent  limits  of  the  horizon  and  the  visible  universe. 
The  visible  always  precede  the  invisible  gods,  and  monotheism  is  al- 
ways developed  from  polytheism.    The  personification  of  active  forces 
is  in  fact  the  natural  form  under  which  the  idea  of  cause  is  first  repre- 
sented.   It  is  impossible  to  follow  all  the  subtle  associations  of  ideas  by 
which  the  wind  was  represented  as  a  breath,  the  lightning  as  God's 
sp«*ar.  every  bright  or  smooth  stone  as  an  amulet,  the  stars  as  living  be- 
ings, by  which  a  stick  was  thought  to  reveal  hidden  treasure,  or  a  back- 
ward look  to  the  left  to  cure  sickness.     Whether  it  was  at  first  some 
fan  ;ied  analogy  or  a  rare  but  opportune  chance  sequence  in  time  to 
which  they  owe  their  origin,  they  have  possessed  the  mind  of  man  for 
unnnmbered  agee,  and  hence,  and  because  they  minister,  however  un- 
worthily, to  a  real  need  they  are  very  hard  to  eradicate.    As  long  as 
there  is  no  postulate  that  all  things  are  connected  by  laws,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  man  is  uncertain  of  his  own  position  In  an  unexplored  world 
where  the  most  unexpected  thing  may  happen  to  him  at  any  moment, 
so  long  and  so  far  is  he  anxious  to  get  the  unknown  powers  on  his  side 
by  presf-nts,  wounds  self  inflicted,  the  offering  of  animals  and  finally  of 
human  beings  and  especially  of  innocent  persons.  Sometimes  the  deity  is 
small  and  weak,  or  perhaps  the  priest,  who  even  in  the  catholic  church 
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holds  a  sort  of  conjaring  power,  has  foand  some  magic  liturgy  or  cere- 
mony of  mlffhty  and  oonstrainlnff  cogency  and  the  ffod  may  even  be 
whipped  or  fin  prisoned  till  the  wish  is  gratified  or  the  fear  allayed. 

But  religions  must  ever  become  more  rational,  i.  e.  immaterial.  This 
process  begins  before  all  known  developed  langnages,  in  the  inference 
that  soul  and  body  are  distinct,  and  that  the  egoi%  not  a  whole,  made  up 
of  soul  and  body  as  subordinate  unities.  In  the  sight  of  a  dead  acquaint- 
ance and  in  dreams  this  distinction  besplns.  The  souls  of  men  are  at 
first  located  in  the  heart,  head,  bowels,  flyer,  diaphragm^tc.,  and  are 
weak  and  shadowy.  The  ^^he  himseir'  is  the  body,  as  in  Homer.  They 
lead  an  unreal  life  under  the  earth,  affecting  the  fruits  of  the  fields,  are 
figured  as  ghosts,  manes,  elves,  and  finally,  in  Qerman  mythology,  survive 
as  dwarfs,  till  tne  conception  took  more  definite  form  in  the  idea  of 
Hades.  At  first  only  chides  and  leaders  had  souls  and  these  are  invoked 
along  with  the  sun  and  moon  as  in  the  worship  of  ancestors. 

As  long  as  their  iavor  could  be  bought  deities  had,  of  course,  no  moral 
character.  As  hospitality,  agriculture,  commercial  and  family  life,  con- 
ceptions of  regularity  in  nature,  etc.,  were  developed,  the  gods  ceased  to 
be  awe  or  fear-inspiring  (unheimisch)  and  influenced  more  directly  the 
life)  men.  Religion  now  began  to  grow  in  importance  with  the  worth  of 
the  moral  life.  The  lowest  form  of  prophecy  is  the  Interpretation  of 
signs.  Faith  is  the  child  of  the  wish ;  then  an  audible  voice  must  speak 
from  the  clouds ;  then  men  are  inspired  by  a  daimon,  which  is  the  inner 
oracle  of  conviction  below  distinct  consciousness.  They  are  suddenly 
and  perhaps  violently  possessed  by  ideas,  which  wrap  them  in  a  dream, 
revery  or  vision,  so  new  and  so  absorbing  that  the  poet  or  musician  dare 
not  claim  his  work  as  his  own.  They  did  not  know  the  inner  process 
but  were  sure  of  its  results,  and  thus  inspiration  was  the  best  form 
which  creative  genius  knew  to  give  itself. 

From  the  above  principles  of  its  growth  we  may  infer  why  religion 
sometimes  became  largely  political  as  among  the  Jews ;  why  ancient 
systems  lay  great  weight  upon  the  cult  us  or  worship  and  modem  upon 
dogmatic  orthodoxies ;  why  religions  must  change ;  why  the  tension 
between  the  old  and  the  new  is  proportional  to  the  rapidity  of  this 
change,  why  all  that  cannot  be  harmonized  to  the  new  standpoints 
should,  as  Schleiermacher  said,  be  allowed  to  lapse  from  the  Christian 
consciousness  and  above  all  we  can  see  that,  as  we  diould  not  study  the 
Bible  to  know  what  Jesus  believed  but  what  we  must, — so  the  worth  of 
religion  does  not  depend  on  how  it  originated  but  on  what  it  does,  jast 
as  the  dignity  of  man  and  of  science  are  not  impaired  by  the  conviction 
that  one  was  developed  from  the  ape  and  the  other  from  astrology,  al- 
chemv,  etc.,  or  as  the  cogency  of  a  man^s  logic  is  not  prejudiced  by  the 
fact  that  a  few  decades  ago  we  could  use  only  baby-language.  Ko't  the 
first  form  but  the  historic  principle  is  the  essential  thing.  No  man  loses 
esteem  for  the  German  people  of  today  by  reading  Tacitus  or  studying 
the  life  of  the  mediaeval  Teutonic  tribe?. 

A  poetic  race  will  emphasize  the  mythological  element,  a  speculative 

Seople  the  dogmatic  and  a  practical  the  active  side  of  religious  life^  bat 
chleiermacher  was  right  in  seeking  a  depper  common  principle.  We 
must  always  reason  from  what  the  religious  consciousness  says  to  what 
it  means.  Dogma  ignores  scientific  interests.  Knowledge  is  no  mea- 
sure of  the  worth  of  religious  life  and  is  valueless  for  Its  own  sake. 
Morality,  very  far  from  being  the  natural  and  implacable  enemy  of  re- 
ligion, as  Feuerbach  argued,  is  its  chief,  but  not  only  constituent.  As 
well  argue  against  the  use  of  fire  on  account  of  confiagration  or  against 
civic  lue  because  of  corruption,  or  against  Judicial  tribunals  because 
thev  sanctioned  the  torture  chamber,  as  to  reject  religion  because  of  the 
selfishness,  fanaticism  and  superstition  which  are  ever  found  to  attend 
it.    Religion  it  not  merely  recognition  of  our  duties  as  divine  commands, 
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any  more  than  the  notion  of  Ood  originated  in  the  moral  setise,  but  it 
Includes  eyery  thine  which  concerns  the  well  being  of  man.  It  rests  upon 
and  is  determined  by  the  needs  of  social  and  individual  life  and  especial- 
ly of  the  GemUth.  Its  cnltus  is  the  natural  expression  of  a  natural  feel- 
ing and  mast  evoke  worthy  frames  of  mind  and  all  noble  resolves. 
Does  it  bring  Joy  and  certainty  into  the  life  of  the  soul,  does  it  increase 
the  sense  of  personal  happiness,  rest,  peace,  etc.,  and  not  does  it  make 
us  work  successfully  for  the  rewards  of  a  future  pay-day,  are  the  ques- 
tions? Can  we  dispense  with  the  sense  of  our  universal  relationship 
and  give  up  the  postulate  of  the  search  for  a  unity  of  all  things? 

In  his  religious  views  ZeUer  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  Schleier- 
macher  whom  he  very  justly  terms  ^^the  greatest  of  all  protestant  theo- 
logians,'' a  many-sided,  Platonic  mind,  a  true  ethical  genius  who  must 
preach,''  and  who  is  best  understood  not  by  his  avow^  pupils  but  by 
those  who,  refuting  his  letter  by  his  spirit,  his  later  by  his  earlier 
works,  have  passea  beyond  his  standpoint.     His  great  object  was  to 
mediate  between  supematuralism  and  rationalism,  mysticism  and  em- 
pyricism,  docetism  and  ebionetism,   manicheism  and  pelagianism,  to 
test  the  true  value  of  all  knowledge  by  the  religious  consciousness,  to 
bring  the  culture  of  his  time  back  to  piety.    In  his  earlier  writings 
Schleiermacher  argued  that  scripture  became  Bible  solely  by  force  of 
its  own  inward  excellence,  by  the  natural  law  of  survival,  in  short  that 
Christianity  floes  not  insist  upon  being  the  only  form  of  religion,  but 
would  prefer  at  any  time  to  yield  to  a  better  should  it  appear.    Not 
only  all  dogma  but  even  Jesus  himself ,  to  whose  person  he  attached 
such  central  importance  later,  but  who  never  claimed  to  be  the  only 
mediator,  were  not  indispensable  to  the  Christianity  characterized  in  the 
religious  Beden.    His  philosophy  was  always  for  the  sake  of  his  theol- 
ogy of  which  it  was  only  a  broader  form.    God  and  the  world,  he  says, 
are  different  expressions  for  the  same  worth,  each  unthinkable  without 
the  other.    God  is  the  essence  of  the  world  and  not  a  will  over  it ;  hence 
there  is  no  difference  between  His  will  and  knowledge,  between  the  pos- 
sible and  actual,  between  ability  to  do  and  performance.    As  providence 
is  the  law  of  nature,  there  can  be  no  miracles,  no  origin  of  the  world,  no 
physical  answers  to  prayer.    Personal  life  is  not  the  essence  of  the  soul, 
but  its  phenomena,  and  the  imperfection  of  the  individual  is  but  a  part 
of  the  perfection  of  the  whole.     In  short  Spinozlsm  is  softened  and 
idealized. 

Corresponding  to  Kant's  distinction  between  the  sensory  and  the  un- 
derstanding, Schleiermacher  distinguishes  the  organic  from  the  intellec- 
tual function,  the  former  as  material  and  manifold,  the  latter  as  unify- 
ing, and  each  making  and  needing  the  other.  All  experience  impels  us 
to  God,  whom  nevertheless  we  cannot  know;  yet  he  does  not  infer  God 
to  be  unknowable,  like  Kant's  thing  perse^  from  the  antithesis  of  our 
faculties,  but  because  the  nature  of  the  ideas  given  in  experience  does 
not  correspond  to  the  God-idea  which  latter  he  thus  illogically  Zeller 
thinks  presupposes.  Our  will  he  says  fluctuates,  but  we  vainly  seek 
for  the  ground  of  will ;  while  for  Kant  it  is  the  will  which  first  opens 
the  intellectual  world.  The  deepest  problem— the  relation  between  will 
and  being — ^is  found  iu  personality,  which  is  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
finite spirit,  and  is  the  compendium  of  the  universe.  It  must  be  de- 
veloped to  the  fullest  individuality  between  which  and  general  laws 
there  is  no  conflict.  This  noble  romanticism,  by  which  he  strives  to 
unite  earnestness  and  scientific  breadth  and  to  rescue  the  abstract  mor- 
als of  Kant  and  Flchte  from  their  subjectivity,  makes  our  inmost  nature 
the  picture  of  the  infinite,  and  personality  the  organ  of  knowing  it. 
Here  God  and  every  moral  principle  is  revealed,  the  knowledge  of  which 
we  must  work  out  into  ever  purer  forms.  Thus  religion  is  feeling. 
Pure  and  perfect  self-feeling,  however,  would  be  a  knowledge  of  God 
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without  the  world,  which  is  impossible  because  the  God  idea  can  never 
be  freed  from  antithesis.  But  conception  also  gives  a  notion  of  God, 
hence  religion  is  not  oyer  philosophy,  and  while  the  former  should  be 
universal,  reason  and  criticism  are  also  allowed  free  scope. 

Over  against  an  absolute  power  and  causality  no  feeling  but  that  of 
dependence,  or  of  beinff  determined,  is  possible.  This  form  of  feeling 
is  originally  given  with  personality,  before  all  self-activity.  We  dare 
not  say  that  we  know  its  source,  as  substance  or  otherwise,  henoe  there 
is  no  God-idea,  save  the  vague  whence  of  the  feeling  of  absolute  depend* 
ence,  and  all  attempts  to  personify  God  are  gratuitous.  Religion  origi- 
nates naturally  in  us,  but  we  must  actively  develop  it,  and  it  remains 
ever  imperf ecc ;  hence  there  are  always  parts  of  sin  as  well  as  of  grace 
in  us.  The  former  preceding  the  latter,  as  the  life  of  sense  preicedes 
the  life  of  mind.  Because  as  feeling,  it  is  the  most  Individual,  religious 
life  most  needs  enlargement  in  companionship.  It  is  aroused  by  inter- 
course and  needs  community.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  church.  Everv 
experience  or  representation  of  the  Individual  life  by  word  or  act,  which 
arouses  others  to  responsively  produce  the  same  state  in  themselves,  is 
revelation.  This  Is  best  seen  in  the  expressive  individuality  of  a  rela- 
tively perfect  type,  and  others  are  aroused  to  discipleship. 

So  far  Zeller  essentially  agrees  with  his  teacher ;  but  when  the  latter 
proceeds  to  make  Jesus  typically  perfect — {urbUdlich)  as  a  historical 
person  by  virtue  of  his  special  religion  or  Grod-consclousness,  Zeller 
objects  that  Schlelermacher  failed  to  prove  the  latter,  and  that  Jesus  In 
no  authentic  passage  claims  typical  perfection.  Jesus  may  be  a  perfect 
man,  but  he  is  not  thus  proven  a  God-man,  and  as  such  neither  his  per- 
son nor  the  dogmatic  deduction  from  It  are  natural.  With  surprising 
critical  freedom  Schlelermacher,  In  the  matured  form  of  his  system, 
urges  that  all  Chrlst*s  acts  and  words  merely  reveal  his  personality  and 
so  far  as  this  creates  or  wakens  my  religious  life,  or  In  other  words 
makes  grace  outweigh  sin  In  me,  he  may  be  called  my  redeemer.  There 
Is  absolutely  no  substitute  or  proxy  bearing  of  the  penalty  of  sin.  The 
church  visible  and  invisible,  or  actual  and  ideal  or  typical  simply  aids 
men  to  reproduce  the  image  of  Christ,  as  a  norm  in  their  own  lives. 
Thus  in  explaining  the  creative  beginning  of  moral  life  in  Jesus  and  the 
church  according  to  profound  and  more  or  less  intelligible  psychologic 
laws,  in  exploring  the  essence  of  religion,  and  in  transforming  its  trs^- 
tions  to  the  spirit  of  our  times,  in  giving  even  theology  a  new  ground  In 
modern  consciousness,  and  in  deriving  all  from  self-consciousness. 
Schleiermacher^s  work  is  incomparable  and  Imperishable.  But  when,  as 
dogmatist,  he  treats  the  gospels,  and  even  John  before  all,  as  historical 
and  labors  with  such  painful  Ingenuity  to  pour  his  new  wine  Into  the 
old  vessels  which  Strauss  and  Baur  were  so  soon  and  so  easily  to  shatter, 
he  was  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of  bis  own  earlier  posi- 
tion, but  brought  long  discredit  upon  his  religious  philosophy,  the  most 
profound  and  quickening  in  modern  thought.  Zeller*s  attitude  to 
Schlelermacher  is  thus  somewhat  analagous  to  that  of  J.  S.  Mill  to  Comte. 
While  reproducing  and  developing  the  spirit  of  his  earlier  best  period 
with  ripened  and  condensed  vigor,  he  rejects  the  tortuous  scholasticism 
of  his  dogmatic  and  exegetlcal  [according  to  Darner  his  beet  and  most 
matured]  systematizing,  as  worthless.  Keligion  is  well  called  a  feel- 
ing, but  to  describe  its  content  as  one  of  absolute  dependence  is  inade- 
quate or  at  least  misleading.  It  is  as  well  the  consciousness  of  absolute 
freedom  In  a  pregnant  Hegelian  sense.  No  matter  how  philosophic  the 
conception  of  fatalism  may  be  made,  it  must  ever  be  prejudicial  to 
moral  accountability. 

Ill  discussing  the  teleologlcal  and  mechanical  explanation  of  nature, 
which  Is  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  question  of  religious  philosophy 
Zeller  urges  that  it  is  equally  senseless  and  tasteless  to  conceive  anlmaU 
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as  machines,  the  world  as  a  huge  time-piece,  the  mind  as  a  body,  attrac- 
tion as  caused  by  hooked  atoms  or  to  banish  all  notion  of  final  causes  as 
barren  yestids  on  the  one  hand,  aad  to  explain  trifles  teleologically  on 
the  other.  Nether  can  he  agree  with  Plato  and  Aristotle  that  nature  is 
to  be  explained  in  part  mechanical]  v  and  in  part  teleologically,  nor  with 
Leibnitz  that  the  world  as  a  whole  is  teleologlcal  and  single  phenomena 
mechanical.  While  the  latter  satisfies  science  it  grants  too  much  to 
metaphysics.  All  possible  worlds  had  no  struggle  for  existence  in  Gods 
mind,  but  the  world  as  it  is  is  the  only  possible  form  of  its  revelation, 
and  is  hence  necessary.  In  a  perfect  nature  the  divine  will  and  ability 
coincide  with  action.  The  world  has  no  beginning  or  end  in  time.  It 
was  never  without  life  and  reason  in  some  form.  Because  necessitv  is 
perfect  and  absolute  it  must  be  best  conceived  as  imminently  teleolog- 
lcal, and  the  antithesis  between  the  two  applies  only  to  its  elements  and 
not  to  the  world  as  a  whole.  The  need  of  the  latter  is  only  felt  after 
man*8  acts  have  become  plan-full,  and  if  granted  would  require  an  infi- 
nite series  of  reasons,  which  at  bottom  would  be,  like  the  conclusions 
from  logical  premises,  rather  more  mechanical  than  otherwise.  Before 
matter,  as  space  filling,  moving,  etc.,  can  become  an  adequate  logical 
cause  of  all  things  it  must  be  conceived  in  a  radically  new  way,  while 
teleology  is  at  most  only  one  heuristic  presupposition,  and  not  a  scien- 
tifically-grounded constitutive  principle. 

The  development  of  monotheism  Zeller  considers  as  the  most  impor- 
tant of  moral-theoretical  problems,  and  amouff  the  Greeks  the  most  gift- 
ed of  all  races,  it  is  especially  suggestive.    The  poesy  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod  depicts  Zeus,  the  God-king,  as  subject  to  fate,  surrounded  by  a 
turbulent  and  tricky  aristocracy  of  deities,  and  although  the  protector 
of  rights,  as  jet  possessing  no  very  moral  character.  His  rule  is  far  mild- 
er than  that  m  the  shadowy  old  dispensation  of  the  Euminides.     The 
poets  were  the  first  theologians,  and  it  was  they  who  reformed  the  cru- 
dities of  the  the  early  faith.    Philosophy  did  not  grow  up,  as  since  the 
christian  era.  In  the  service  of  theology.    Xenophanes  contributed  the 
first  monotheistic  conception  In  describing  men  and  gods  as  having  one 
origin,  and  the  Infinite  One  as  being  all  eye,  ear,  thought,  etc.    From 
his  keen  irony  e.  g.\n  saying  the  Thraclan  gods  have  blue  eyes  and  red 
hair,  and  that  horses  and  oxen  could  they  think  and  speak,  would  have 
quadruped  gods  like  themselves,  anthropomorphic  polytheism  never 
entirely  recovered.    The  teachings  of  the  sophists,  which  pervaded  all 
ranks  of  society, — ^that  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  gods  exist  or  not, 
that  religion  was  the  Invention  of  shrewd  legislators  who  sought  In  an 
appeal  to  fear  the  strongest  sanction  for  their  laws,  or  that  the  Gods 
represent  those  natural  objects  found  to  be  the  most  useful,  was  fol- 
lowed by  Socrates*  conception  of  a  unitary  plan  In  nature  and  an  all 
wUe  aud  good  principle  over-ruling  all  things.     Vet  he  was  by  no 
means  hostile  to  the  popular  religion,  but  believed  In  many  Gods,  who 
do  all  for  the  good  of  man,  who  must  submit  to  and  obey  them,  but 
also  in  a  world-forming  reason  over  all.    The  Eleatics  believed  In  one 
only  God,  not  in  human  form ;  the  Cynics  ridiculed  the  popular  faith ; 
the'Skeptics  declared  it  not  proven,  the  Eplcurlans  thought  chance  and 
necesfslty  ruled  the  universe  and  that  the  gods  led  a  life  of  placid  repose, 
far  off  between  the  worlds  and  were  worthy  of  unselfl-^h  veneration. 
Over  Plato's  eternal,  changeless,  ideal  world,  the  Good  rules  supreme. 
It  is  the  ground  of  all  thought  and  being,  giving  to  things  reality  and 
to  thought  truth.    It  Is  essential  deity,  towards  which  we  strive  in 
every  act  and  thought,  yet  hard  to  know.    It  created  and  rules  the 
world,  is  approached  by  purity  of  life.  Is  not  jealous  of  human  happi- 
ness, is  beyond  feeling  pleasure  or  pain  in  human  acts.  To  this  concep- 
tion christian  theology  is  immensely  Indebted.    Yet  Plato  does  not  give 
up  the  idea  of  other  visible  gods.    Stars,  like  the  world,  are  incofporate 
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deities.  Men  must  be  trained  by  mythic  lies  to  later  abandon  flgorate 
and  poetic  for  true  thinking.  Aristotle  reasserts  most  of  the  same 
notions  bat  adds  that  GkMi  must  be  a  personal,  actiye,  first  moving  caosct 
etc.,  his  providence  imminent.  The  Aristotelean  conception  requirea 
polytheism  only  for  political  ends.  The  Stoic  pantheism  which  held  that 
creative  fire,  reason  and  law  could  all  be  worshipped,  also  granted  that 
myths  were  indispensable  allegoric  representation  of  eternal  elements. 
But  the  reaction  of  skepticism  which,  from  its  extreme  distrust  of  rea- 
son, came  to  long  for  revelation  and  which,  even  among  the  Jews  after 
the  Babylonian  exile,  admitted  the  doctrine  of  angels  and  devils  to 
gratify  man^s  polytheistic  cravings,  led,  among  the  Greeks,  to  tbe  no- 
tion of  demons,  which  were  only  the  old  deities  of  polytheism,  as  the 
servants  and  tools  of  the  supreme  being.  The  commingling  of  races,, 
led  to  the  conception  of  the  later  Stoics,  that  all  men  are  chiKlren  of  the 
same  father,  to  the  belief  in  the  unity  of  God,  and  to  dissatisfaction  with 
any  merely  national  god  or  messiah.  The  last  stand  of  polytheism  was 
made  in  the  new  platonic  philosophy  in  its  long  but  ineffective  struggle 
with  Christianity,  which,  refuting  its  central  conception  of  a  descend- 
ing series  of  beings  emanating  from  the  one  perfect  light,  which  was 
at  last  extinguished  in  inert  matter,  adopted  it  as  a  form  of  speculation. 
Thus,  Zeller  ari^ues,  Greek  philosophy  prepared  the  way,  though  some- 
what esoterically  at  first,  or  Christianity,  and  supplied  the  elements 
for  its  subsequent  rational  development  to  an  extent  hitherto  unsus- 
pected. 

Pythagoras,  after  premising  that  the  stronger  the  impression  made 
by  any  person  or  event  the  greater  will  be  the  mythopceic  reaction,  he 
infera  that  the  sage  of  Krotona  mus^t  have  been  a  many  sided,  earnest 
and  sagacious  ethical  reformer.  He  came  from  his  native  Lanos  to 
southern  Italy  in  a  time  peculiarly  fitted  for  his  work.  The  central 
doctrine  of  the  society  of  which  he  became  the  centre  was  that  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments  and  the  transmigration  of  souls,  or  that  moral 
purification  was  the  highest  end  of  life.  This  and  his  asceticism  were 
perhaps  learned  in  the  orphic  mysteries.  He  taught  music— or  the  art 
of  tlie  muses — and  gymnastics,  and  that  all  things  might  be  expressed 
in  numerical  relations.  His  followers  refused  to  eat  the  heart  of  ani- 
mals because  it  was  the  seat  of  life,  and  were  buried  in  linen  garments 
that  the  suffering  of  wool-bearing  animals  might  be  mitigated.  They 
held  their  goods  in  common,  made  fidelity  the  chief  virtue,  and  taught 
that  the  best  should  rule.  Such  are  probably  the  facts.  Within  four 
centuries  after  the  master^s  death  his  followers  described  him  as  a  proph- 
et, whose  head  was  constantly  surrounded  by  a  nimbus,  who  called 
up  storms,  healed  the  insane,  arrested  plagues,  called  down  an  eagle 
from  the  sky,  ordered  a  bear  to  cease  eating  fiesh  and  was  obeyed,  was 
seen  at  two  distinct  places  at  the  same  time,  was  called  by  name  by  a 
river  god,  remembered  his  preceding  life  in  which  he  was  the  son  of 
Hermes,  as  in  this  of  Apollo,  heard  and  taught  the  harmony  of  the 
spheres,  had  made  a  visit  to  Hades,  etc.  Nearly  all  distinguished  men 
in  Egypt  and  the  east,  it  was  said,  had  been  his  teachers.  The  older 
his  school  became  the  more  his  young  disciples  were  able  to  tell  of  hira. 
He  left  no  writings,  but  in  the  first  century  B.  C,  many  ascribed  their 
writings  to  him  partly  as  a  compliment  and  partly  to  win  consideration 
for  them,  till  several  scores  of  volumes  now  bear  his  name. 

The  germ  of  the  Roman  religion  he  finds  in  the  Latin-Sabine  venerar 
tion  of  invisible  spiritual  beings  in  nature.  The  solitude  of  woods,  the 
gurgling  of  springs,  the  crackling  of  flames,  the  gloom  of  forests,  the 
phenomena  of  the  sky,  of  growth  of  the  seasons,  suggested  to  the  old 
Bomans  three  classes  of  natural  forces,  heavenly,  terrestial,  and  sub- 
terranean, which  were  poetically  personified  as  gods  instead  of  scien- 
tifically interpreted.    The  transiton  from  a  fanciful  conception,  to  a 
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matured  ethical  religion  can  be  nowhere  so  folly  studied  as  among  the 
Komans,  whose  fnndamental  characteristic  was  awe  of  unknown  forces^ 
and  constraint  before  supernatural  influences.  Hence  their  reverence 
for  tradition  their  extreme  care  not  to  offend  the  gods  by  inauspicious 
chance  words,  by  the  neglect  of  the  Innumerable  formalities  which 
hallowed  nearly  every  act  of  life.  For  centuries  at  first,  like  the  Ger- 
manic races,  the  Bomans  had  no  or  few  images  of  the  gods  but  later 
there  were  throngs  of  protective  deities  e.  g.  one  for  gates,  another  for 
hinges,  one  for  doors  another  for  thresholds,  or  again  one  for  the  cry  of 
a  new  bom  babe,  another  for  the  father's  acknowledgement  of  it,  a  god- 
dess of  the  cradle,  another  who  presided  over  the  ceremony  of  naming^ 
another  was  protectress  from  witches.  There  was  one  each  for  the 
child's  food  and  drink,  one  which  brought  it  from  the  cradle  to  the  bed. 
Sacrifice  was  made  to  appropriate  deities  respectively  that  the  boy's 
bones  might  grow  rightly,  when  he  first  stood,  walked,  went  to  and 
came  from  school,  to  others  that  he  might  reckon,  sing,  be  strong  in  body 
and  in  mind,  etc.  In  the  third  and  fourth  century  B.  C,  the  Tufiuence 
of  the  religions  of  the  north  and  south,  especially  that  of  Greece,  began 
to  be  felt.  First  the  mythology  and  rites,  then  the  literature  and  later 
the  Greek  philosophy  radically  chauged  the  popular  faith  and  at  last 
prepared  the  way  for  an  easy  trangition  to  Christianity.  First  the  shal- 
low Euhemems  taught  that  the  gods  were  ancestors  and  Jove  was  the 
head  of  an  old  recent  house.  His  doctrines  were  long  infiuentlal.  The 
epicurean  deist  Lucretius  described  the  world  as  set  free  from  the 
heavy  oppression  of  superstition  by  philosophy.  The  Gods  were  far  oft 
and  carea  not  for  men.  They  could  have  no  sex  or  age,  the  story  of 
Iphigenia  was  an  unmitigated  horror.  Scaevola  declarea  that  the  relig* 
ion  of  the  poets  was  childUh  and  often  immoral  and  that  of  the  philoso- 
pher abstruse  and  powerless,  and  held  that  religion  was  chiefiy  an  art 
of  the  statesman,  who  must  and  ought  to  use  it  for  political  ends.  That 
the  pontifex  maximua  could  thus  hold  dogma  as  nothing  beside  religious 
cultus  virithout  exciting  antagonism  Is  significant.  Yarro,  the  authority 
for  most  modem  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  ancient  Rome,  declared 
God  to  be  the  universe,  especially  the  soul  and  reason.  The  public 
religion  should  be  allegorized  philosophy  rather  than  the  myths  of  the 
poets.  Seneca's  conception  of  a  world-ruling  wisdom,  beneficent  good- 
ness, pious  disposition,  his  description  of  deity,  near,  about,  in  us,  was 
the  highest  form  of  Stoicism,  in  which  It  most  nearly  coincided  with 
Christianity.  Eplctetus  and  especially  M.  Aurelius,  to  whom  2^Uer 
devotes  a  laborious  essay,  were  far  less  emancipated  from  the  popular 
faith.  The  former  believed  In  Demeter  and  Persephone  because  men 
enjoyed  their  fruits,  and  because  they  restrained  from  wrong,  and 
apparently  never  refiected  that  there  Is  no  error  which  may  not  do  good 
at  times,  while  the  latter,  too  practical  for  the  Stole  allegorlzatlon  of 
myths,  bellevedlnot  only  in  dreams  and  oracles,  but  apparently  in 
many  foreign  rites  himself,  and  excused  many  other  superstitions 
because  they  satisfied  man's  religious  needs.  Cicero  held  that  faith 
In  deity  was  deeply  implanted  In  all  men  and  was  taught  by  the 
beauty  and  wisdom  of  the  world,  and  that  a  pure  heart  was  the 
best  worship,  and  that  whether  or  not  the  being  of  the  gods  could  be 
scientifically  proved,  the  natural  religion  must  be  streuously  upheld  as 
the  chief  bond  of  human  society.  After  the  republic  the  spilt  between 
the  doctrines  of  philosophy  and  the  old  Boman  faith  grew  wider  till  the 
ancient  gods  lost  their  distinct  Individuality  In  the  popular  conscious- 
ness ana  the  oriental  monotheism  of  a  denationalized  Christianity  read- 
ily absorbed  all  the  purer  and  better  elements  of  moral  and  religious 
culture  Into  Itself. 

Nearly  half  of  the  first  volume  of  the  essays  Is  devoted  to  a  critical 
digest  of  the  TUblngeu  school  of  theology  of  which  Zeller  Is  by  far  the 
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ablest  and  most  philosophical  and  perhaps  its  most  moderate  living 
representative.  The  middle,  half-orthodox  party,  which  reeted  upon 
He^^el  and  Schleiermacher^s  attempt  to  reconcile  reason  and  f  aich,  and 
which  never  had  any  logical  basis,  was  broken  up  by  Strauss,  Baur  and 
Feuerbach  and  all  its  ambitious  and  domineering  or  weak  and  depend- 
ent members  betook  themselves  to  the  confessional  hyper-orthodoxy 
which  was  then  favored  by  the  reactionary  German  courts,  and  church 
and  state  fell  largely  under  the  leadership  of  dogmatic  fanatics  or  im- 
patient hierarchs.  Though  now  a  tidal  wave  of  reaction  has  strongly 
set  in,  the  desolation  thus  wrought  in  the  head  and  heart  may  still  be 
seen  in  Uie  fact  that,  while  other  sciences  have  progressed,  theology  has 
been  stationary  or  retrogressive  during  the  last  half  century.  On  the 
one  hand  are  the  free  religionists  in  Germany,  shallow,  tasteless,  un- 
scholarly,  without  thoroughness  or  method,  negative  and  eminently  un- 
progressive,  and  on  the  other  ultrarorthodoxy  of  the  Hengstenberg  type 
ever  elaborating  its  uncritical  gospel  harmonies  or  an  exegesis  of  the  pa- 
tristic tvpe  whu^h  can  put  any  meaning  into  or  oat  of  the  scripture  text, 
and  well  content  with  working  out  practical  unionistic  platforms  for  evan- 
gelical co-operation  between  trivially  diverging  sects.  Both  are  alike 
unsusceptible,  he  says,  to  the  great  pressing  needs  of  scientific  the- 
ology, viz.,  the  explanation  of  religion  itself  from  its  psychologic  and 
of  Christianity  from  its  historical  grounds.  The  latter  problem  is 
bv  no  means  finally  solved  by  the  Ttibingen  school.  Baur,  its  cory- 
phaeus, held  that  the  last  result  of  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament 
and  other  early  Christian  writers  should  and  would  be  a  noble  and  at 
the  same  time  historical  picture  of  Jesus  himself.  This,  however,  so 
far  from  being  given  by  the  negative  residual  methods  of  Strauss, 
could  only  be  reached  after  the  bias  of  each  evangelist  and  apochry- 
phit^ts,  the  authenticity,  of  every  text,  as  well  as  its  historical  validity, 
and  every  personal,  dogmatic  or  philosophical  party  influence  of  the 
age  should  have  been  weighed  and  tested.  It  was  to  this,  in  some  sense 
preliminary  work,  which  Strauss,  by  destroying  the  foundation  of  dog- 
matic supernatural  Ism,  made  possible,  that  Baur  mainly  devoted  himself ; 
and  the  goal  which  inspired  him,  but  which  he  did  not  attain,  must  be 
striven  for  and  reached  by  his  method  if  Christian  theology  is  to  main- 
tain a  respectable  position  in  the  modern  intellectual  world.  Man's  de- 
sire for  happiness  is  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  his  finltude,  but  the  true 
religious  consciousness  reveals  a  higher  and  compensating  happiness 
attained  by  the  culture  of  purity  of  moral  disposition.  Man's  elevation 
through  tne  religious  consciousness  above  the  finltude  of  his  nature, 
expressed  as  poverty  of  spirit,  humility,  simplicity,  unselfishness,  and 
the  inwardness  and  absoluteness  of  religious  life  characterized  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  nomeehing  like  this  Baur  thought 
would  be  ultimately  found  to  be  the  fundamental  Idea  of  Jesus,  con- 
ceived with  intense  realistic  ethical  genius  and  made  a  pressing  and 
Sractical  question  by  being  boldly  and  sagaciously  Interpreted  as  the 
ottom  meaning  of  a  coming  Mesianic  reconstruction  of  the  Jewish 
state.  In  his  earlier  Hegelian  period  Baur  regarded  Christianity  as 
mainly  a  philosophical,  but  later  as  a  purely  moral  problem.  The  In- 
comparable Influence  which  Jesus  started  in  history  consisted  not  so 
much  In  any  novelty  of  his  conceptions, — these  are  now  traced  to  earlier 
sources ;  but  In  the  nobility  of  his  character ;  the  force  and  purity  of 
his  personality  were  so  great  that  a  new  moral  and  religious  type  of  life 
was  inevitable.  He  was  the  Messias  in  his  own  inspiring  seug^e  and  not 
merely  claimed  to  be.  This,  as  every  such  conception  must  now  be.  In 
the  absence  of  reliable  or  detailed  historical  Information  respecting 
Jesus,  is  as  yet  too  general  and  vague,  and  must  be,  on  the  one  hand  elal^ 
orated  by  a  sound  and  vigorous  ethical  philosophy  into  a  wealth  of  needed 
moral  power  too  long  unutilized,  (somewhat  as  Pfleldener  has  since  at- 
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tempted,  although  the  ethical  genius  of  a  Fichte  is  more  adequate  to 
such  a  work  than  that  of  Baur,)  and  on  the  other  it  must  he  verified 
and  corrected  by  a  deeper  and  stricter  critico-historical  study  than  even 
that  of  the  TUhingen  school  has  made. 

One  of  Zeller's  best  essays  is  devoted  to  a  characterization  of  his 
teacher,  F.  C.  Baur,  who,  in  his  uneventful  home-staying  life,  his  slow- 
ly ripenine  nature,  his  amazing  industry  and  perseverance,  in  philo- 
sophic, critical  tact  and  vigor,  in  the  growing  importance  and  initiative 
power  of  his  work,  is  aptly  compared  with  £ant.    His  temperate  mind 
could  hold  an  Important  question  open  for  years,  sifting  and  weighing 
evidence  with  piety  to  every  suggestion  of  fact,  and  so  honest  and  anima 
Candida^  so  without  hyper-self-consciousness  that  he  seemed  like  the 
noblest  of  the  old  reformers,  while  his  moral  sensitiveness  was  so  acute 
that  he  was  more  grieved  by  lack  of  thoroughness  or  truthfulness  in  the 
work  of  his  pupils  than  by  the  bitterest  attacks  of  his  opponents.    He 
lived  in  and  for  his  work,  but  could  always  preach  edifyingly  to  the 
GemtUh^  and  his  nature  was  profoundly  religious  and  pastoral.    His 
school,  which  has  revolutionized  religious  opinions  throughout  Germa- 
ny, Holland,  Switzerland  and  even  in  protestant  France,  and  has  fouad 
many  points  of  access  even  to  English  and  American  thought,  is  unlike 
the  liberalism  of  deists,  encyclopedists,  etc.,  Schiller,  Strauss  and  Feuer- 
baeh,  in  that  it  was  founded  by  professional  theologians  and  by  men  of 
deep  personal  piety.    It  simply  orew  conclusions  which  hovered  in  the 
intellectual  air  and  which  every  one  who  thought  logically  must  infer. 
It  showed  the  time  its  own  images  and  in  urging  that  the  New  Testar 
ment  was  not  pure  history  and  not  supernatural  it  only  applied  the  crit- 
ical methods  which  had  almost  revolutionized  our  knowledge  of  anti- 
quity and  its  literature.    Every  one  has  smiled  over  the  forcing,  tortur- 
ing and  tasteless  methods  of  the  old  German  rationalism  which  ex- 
plained away  the  miracle  of  Cana  as  a  wedding  Jest,  the  fiery  tongues  of 
pentecost  as  electricity,  the  resurrection  of  Jeeus  as  recovering  from  a 
trance,  and  declared  that  Paul  at  his  conversion  was  blinded  by  light- 
ning and  was  cured  by  the  natural  effect  of  the  shock  of  an  old  man's 
hands,  that  the  fetters  were  shaken  from  the  hands  of  Paul  and  Silas  in 
prison  by  an   earthquake,  that  Jesus,  though  seeming  to  walk,  on  the 
water,  really  walked  at  its  edge  on  the  shore,  etc. ;  in  short,  that  orien- 
tal imagery  and  the  reference  of  mediate  natural  processes  immediately 
to  God,  which,  though  the  exorcising  supernatural,  makes  scripture  none 
the  less  credible,  but  in  an  altered  sense,  even  this  had  its  effect  upon 
the  then  current  method  of  orthodox  interpretation  because  it  was  no 
less  tortuous  and  tasteless,  as  is  perhaps  best  seen  In  the  church  history 
of  Neander,  who,  without  abandoning  a  single  miracle  or  wavering  on 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  which  makes  all  Bible  criticism  impo-^sible, 
yet  loves  to  break  off  the  points  of  the  strongest  miracles  and  is  con- 
stantly conceding  to  the  rationalistic  methods,  and  capitulating  to  the 
Zeit-Qeisty  Bruno  Baur,  who  has  since  declared  the  Ttlblngen  school  too 
conservative  and  apologetic,  and  been  removed  from  his  professorship, 
and  who  deduced  Messiahshlp,  resurrection  and  other  evangelical  mo- 
tivea  from  abstract  dialectic  principles  ignoring  or  denying  the  existence 
of  an  historic  Jesus.    Marhelnike,  who  made  Bible  texts  into  many- 
sided  scholastic  formulae,  and  Goschel,  who  all  but  identified  philoso- 
phy and  scripture,  were  alike  unable  to  see  the  necessity  or  accept  the 
results  of  such  minute  and  painstaking  researches  as  those  of  Baur. 

First  of  all  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sense  of  literary  pro- 
perty during  the  early  Christian  centuries  was  as  undeveloped  as  any 
socialist  could  desire.  Plato  and  Xenophanes  put  their  sentences  into 
the  mouth  of  Socrates,  [perhaps  somewhat  as  a  modern  theologian 
states  the  trut  Bible  doctrine^  although  in  quite  other  than  scriptual 
terms].    To  present  or  develop  the  views  of  another,  to  win  attention, 
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to  prodace  immediate  effect,  to  seek  shelter  from  criticism  behind  a 
ji^reat  name,  personal  modesty,  piety  to  a  beloved  teacher  to  whom  now 
a  days  a  yolame  would  be  dedicated — all  these  motives  of  apochryphal 
fabrication  were  so  common  that  a  moralist  must  be  as  naive  and  devoid 
of  historic  sense  to  raise  the  scrnples  of  a  modern  conscience  here,  as 
to  apply  the  laws  against  stealing  in  a  modern  statute  book  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Sparta.  The  well  proven  cases  of  pseudonymous  authorship 
in  ancient  times,  many  of  which  Zeller  Instances  are,  extremely  numer- 
ous. Baur^s  conclusion  that  the  gospels  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
epistles  are  unauthentic,  of  later  origin  and  mainly  records  of  violent 

g artisan  controversies  which  rent  the  earlier  Christian  party  from  Its 
eglnnlng,  opens  the  most  Interesting  and  classic  of  all  ancient  litera- 
ture to  the  use  scholars,  elevates  of  and  frees  the  Intellectual  life  of  the 
age,  to  a  degree  to  which  only  the  work  of  modern  science  can  be  in  any 
degree  compared.  It  was  his  special  endeavor  to  discover  the  bias  or 
tendencies  of  the  early  Christian  writers.  In  an  age  when  men  believed 
what  pleased.  Interested,  or  edified  them,  whether  that  Homer  argued 
for  the  Jewish  sabbath,  that  Orpheus  sang  of  Abraham,  Moses  and  the 
ten  commandments,  or  that  an  old  or  hardened  heathen  was  converted 
by  a  relic  stealthily  laid  under  his  pillow  by  night.  In  chlllasm,  or  that 
new  records  of  the  life  of  Jesus  written  by  apostles  were  suddenly  dis- 
covered at  opportune  polemic  moments,  and  when  credentials  and  criti- 
cism were  all  but  unknown,  the  chief  task  of  the  historian  Is  to  seek 
and  define  the  tides  of  party  feeling  and  prejudices,  the  currents  of 
men's  wishes,  ambitions  and  hopes,  and  occasionally  political  relations 
and  the  ground  traits  of  Individual  character.  These  with  traditions 
and  sagas  as  material  for  a  mythopoelc  fantasy  In  a  most  agitated  age 
of  persecution  and  mlUenlal  expectations  must  be  controlled  before  ob- 
jective history  can  be  reconstructed. 

It  was  hard  for  the  personal  disciples  of  Jesus  and  the  Eblonlte  party 
gathered  about  them  to  uphold  his  tenets  against  the  dominant  Fhar- 
asalc  sect  after  their  leader  had  been  executed  as  a  seditious  agitator, 
but  It  was  still  harder  for  them  to  see  Paul,  who  had  never  known  Jesus 
personally,  so  successfully  propagating  his  teachlns^s,  as  not  only  Inde- 
pendent of,  but  Factually  Irreconcilable  with  Judaism,  amon^;  Gentile 
races  and  even  declaring  that  by  It  Jews  were  freed  from  tnelr  own 
laws.  The  conservative  wing  of  the  early  Christian  party,  which  held 
that  Jesus  could  be  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews  only,  and  that  the 
mosidc  rites  and  laws  were  still  binding  as  a  propaedeutic  of  Christian- 
ity, regarded  Paul  as  an  Interloper  who  really  deslfl^ed  to  use  the  larse 
collections  he  was  making  ostensibly  for  the  church  at  Home  to  buy  the 
gift  of  apostleshlp.  He  Is  again  even  described  as  a  conjurer  who  rep- 
resented himself  inspired  till  Peter  exposed  him.  To  define  and  defend 
his  unlversallstlc  view,  viz.,  that  Christianity  simply  set  men  In  right 
relations  to  Gk>d,  Paul  composed  the  letters  to  the  Galatlans,  the 
Corinthians  and  especially  that  to  the  promising  and  hitherto  neutral 
church  at  Bome.  Meanwhile  hard  pressed  ana  perplexed  by  the  vast 
dUcrepancy  between  the  actual  low-born  Jesus  and  the  splendors  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom  of  popular  and  patriotic  hopes,  the  disciples  had 
come  to  expect  that  he  would  appear  again — ^an  event  by  no  means 
unparalleled  In  Jewish  story  and  Inaugurate  a  new  kingdom  of  Inde- 
scribable magnificence.  Nero,  the  antf  Christ  too,  It  was  rumored  was 
not  dead  but  had  escaped  and  would  come  again  with  oriental  armies, 
and  new  wars  and  persecutions  would  most  severely  test  the  fidelity  of 
the  faithful.  In  this  condition  of  things  the  book  of  revelations  was 
written  by  John  as  a  manifesto  before  fis  decisive  struggle  after  which 
the  millenlal  new  Jerusalem,  with  Jesus  as  king,  would  fill  the  earth. 
Thus  read  It  Is  no  longer  a  puzzling  riddle-book,  but  most  historical  and 
authentic,  in  fact  the  only  book  in  the  New  Testament  written  by  a 
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apostle-disciple.  The  old  Israelite  expectations  are  all  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  wooder  world  of  the  re-appearing  Messiah.  Those  who  claim  to  be 
apostles  bat  are  not,  together  with  the  hated  doctrines  of  the  Nicolai- 
tanss — bitter  allusions  to  Paul  and  his  teachings — are  to  have  no  place 
in  the  new  theocracy,  with  its  walls  of  Jasper, Its  streets  of  gold  and  its 
tree  of  life.  Thus  too  the  most  phantasmagorial  dream  of  Jewish 
patriotiam  is  successfuUy^used  to  save  the  forlorn  hope  of  a  leaderless 
and  losing  cause.  The  controversy  between  the  Pauline  and  the  Jew- 
ish Chrisuans  was  long  and  bitter,  and  colors,  if  it  did  inspire,  most  of 
the  books  of  the  new  testament.  The  twelve  apostles  are  paralleled, 
by  the  seventy  co-workers  of  Paul.  The  Petrine  party  elaborated  the 
Samaritan,  Judean,  the  Pauline,  the  Galilean  activity  of  Jesus.  Peter 
is  even  represented  as  the  founder  of  the  first  heathen  church  at  Anti- 
och,  and  ia  made  to  go  to  Bome  because  Paul  had  been  there.  James 
repudiates  PauPs  doctrine  of  )ustification  by  faith,  urges  that  even 
devils  may  believe,  and  represents  Jesus,  perhaps  his  brother,  as  an 
ascetic  Essenc  with  long  hair,  and  as  abstaining  from  flesh  and  wine. 
In  a  word,  Paulinism,  which  dispensed  with  offerings  and  with  circum- 
(dsion,  and  denied  that  the  only  way  to  the  new  faith  was  through  Juda- 
ism, stands  for  the  freedom  of  wisdom  and  mature  manhood  while  the 
Jewish  Christians  argued  for  a  status  and  moral  regimen  of  adolescence. 
Meanwhile  both  parties  were  persecuted  alike,  both  were  represented 
in  nearly  every  church,  practical,  administrative,  unity  became  more 
essential  as  the  church  began  its  immense  organization,  while  old  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  only  faintly  survived  in  a  new  generation.  In  the 
second  century  a  conciliatory  desire  to  save  the  effects  of  the  work  of 
both  wings  is  manifest  by  accommodating,  and  often  even  transforming 
their  destructive  tenets.  Thus  Acts  written  in  the  second  century  ana 
based  perhaps  on  notesof  Pau1*s  traveling  companion,  and  Luke,  though 
both  written  with  unmistakable  Pauline  drift  are  verv  conciliatory, 
Oolossians  ends  with  complimentary  mention  of  a  list  of  Petrine 
worthies,  while  like  Epheslans  its  Paulinism  is  very  tempered.  The 
first  epistle  of  Peter  makes  surprising  concessions  to  Paulinism.  On 
the  one  hand  it  was  apparently  granted  that  Paul  was  too  intricate  and 
speculative,  and  that  faith  alone  was  not  enough  for  salvation  and  on 
the  other  it  was  necessarily  acknowledged  that  the  wall  of  partition, 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  broken  down  in  fact,  and  the  vast  num- 
ber of  non-Jewish  Christians  were  taken  into  fellowship.  Thenceforth 
all  traces  of  primitive  discord  were  carefully  scored  away,  and  the 
energies  of  the  church  were  free  for  the  work  of  practical  and  dogmatic 
development  and  defense.  As  the  church  grew,  all  parties  umted  to 
elevate  the  conception  of  the  person  of  Christ  still  higher,  a  convenient 
point  for  dogmatic  unity  in  zeal  for  which  old  discords  might  be  for- 

gotten,  until  at  last  even  the  Messiah  idea  with  which  it  had  become 
lentified  in  the  first  century  was  not  exalted  enough  for  the  head  of  a 
church  that  had  its  stronghold  in  the  capital  city  of  the  world,  and  was 
destined  to  become  universal,  and  of  a  hierarchy  so  rai)idly  growing  in 
infiuence  and  self-conscious  dignity.  The  son  of  David  gradually  be- 
came with  the  growing  infiuence  of  the  ultra-Pauline  Gentile  element 
and  the  Alexandrian  gnostic-philosophy  not  merely  the  heavenly  pneu- 
matic man,  the  new  Adam,  but  the  pre-existent,  creative  Word.  The 
gospel  of  John,  (A.  D.  170-180)  which  is  not  historical,  but  represents 
tie  maturest  and  best  points  of  the  work  and  teaching  of  Christianity  up 
to  the  period  of  its  composition,  which  quietly  appropriates  the  service- 
able elements  of  the  dangerous  heresies  of  gnosticism  and  montanism, 
and  shows  no  trace  of  heirarchism  in  the  church,  marks  the  point  where 
the  history  of  primitive  Christianity  ends  and  that  of  Catholicism  begins. 
The  charm  of  we  Johumean  image  of  Jesus,  so  pure,  so  exalted  and 
almost  femininely  delicate,  so  harmonious  tnat  Us  inward  peace  was 
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nndistarbed  by  conflict  and  sorrow,  and  so  free  from  all  earthly  limita- 
tions is  unprecedented  among  all  ideal  personalities  hitherto  offered  to 
human  contemplation.  The  Johannean  gospel  not  only  reconstructed 
the  previous  Christian  history  from  its  new  and  tranquil  stand-point,  but 
represents  the  highest  theological  development  of  the  first  period  of 
Christian  history. 

In  an  essay  entitled  Greek  and  Roman  Prejudices  against  Christ- 
ianity, Zeller  shows  that  while  the  rei^n  of  Alexander  and  the 
Boman  Empire  had  prepared  the  way  &t  the  outward  spread  of 
Christianity,  the  popular  Stoic  philosophy,  which  taught  that  all  men 
were  brothers  with  equal  rights  and  duties,  and  subject  to  the  same 
moral  law,  which  instead  of  faith  made  ethical  temper  the  saving  prin- 
ciple and  divided  mankind  into  two  great  classes,  the  fools  and  the  wise, 
instead  of  the  redeemed  and  the  lost,  and  which  longed  for  the^^  birth- 
day  of  eteriiitv, "  an  entrance  into  the  ^^  great  eternal  peace,''  prepared 
the  mental  soil  for  the  reception  ol  Christian  doctrine.  The  popular 
heathen  notion  was  that  the  Christians,  if  not  all  Syrian  barbarians, 
were  yet  atheists,  criminals,  who  perhaps  cooked  and  ate  children,  prayed 
to  a  God  with  an  ass'  head,  were  the  worst  and  most  unpatriotic  citizens, 
and  in  fact  enemies  of  the  human  race,  so  that  Nero  found  no  (Ufficulty 
in  circulating  the  report  that  it  was  they  who  had  fired  Home.  Pliny 
thought  their  creed  In  itself  a  harmless  superstition,  but  believed  theb: 
stiff-neckedness  in  refusing  to  adore  images  of  the  Gods  and  the  Emper- 
or, and  in  violating  the  laws  against  making  proselytes  should  be 
punished.  The  mild  M.  Aureleus  persecuted  them  because  he  deemed 
the  pertinacitv  of  their  creed, — so  unlike  his  all  sided  toleration  and  un- 
critical eclecticism,  dangerous  to  the  dicipline  of  the  state.  Luclan  said 
the  sect  was  composed  of  pitiable  and  deluded  disciples  of  an  arch  soph- 
ist. The  platonic  Celsus  argued  that  Jesus  had  stolen  and  disturbed 
philosophic  doctrines  which  he  could  not  understand,  was  of  dishonor- 
able birth,  and  a  conjurer.  Greek  joyousness  and  Roman  pride  had  only 
contempt  for  a  religion  designed  for  the  sorrowing,  oppressed,  weak 
and  guilty.  The  Neoplatonists  revered  Jesus,  but  one  inquired  like 
Reimarus,  why,  if  salvation  was  through  him,  he  appeared  so  late, 
and  urged  that  if  Peter  and  Paul  coulcT  disagree  about  fundamental 
tenets  his  doctrine  must  be  very  uncertain,  another  thought  Jesus  did 
too  few  miracles  to  be  really  a  god  and  proved  that  Apollonius  did  far 
more,  while  Julian,  believing  it  was  impossible  for  all  men  to  have  the 
same  religion,  argued  that  all  noble  men  and  great  deeds  in  the  world 
had  come  from  heathendom  and  forbade  Christians  to  teach  the  ancient 
literature. 

In  the  saga  of  Peter  as  Roman  Bishop  the  ultra  ebionite  view  of  Paul, 
which  described  him  under  the  name  of  Simon  the  gnostic  Samaritan 
sorcerer,  who,  after  he  had  been  exposed  by  Peter  in  Palestine  came  to 
Rome,  where,  by  his  arts  and  by  the  aid  of  demons,  he  had  won  great 
honors  and  many  followers,  is  the  ground  motive.  Later  when  Romish 
canonists  sought  to  derive  the  power  of  the  popes  directly  throujgh 
Peter  it  is  said  that  the  latter  followed  Simon  to  Rome.  The  Jew»h 
legend  dishonored  Paul  whom  the  catholic  party  would  honor,  hence 
he  is  now  distinguished  from  his  double  and  made  to  ioin  Peter 
in  opposing  Simon,  and  both  Paul  and  Peter  it  was  said  died  in  Rome. 
Later  Peter  alone  is  made  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome  and  thus  the  great- 
est work  of  Paul's  life  is  accredited  to  the  hostile  apostle  of  the  circum- 
cision. 

Much  importance  is  ascribed  to  Schwegler's  work  on  Montanism  and 
the  Post-apostolic  age  wherein  it  is  concluded  that  Christianitv  assumed 
at  first  to  be  nothing  but  a  more  complete  form  of  essenic  Judaism,  and 
that  the  autonomy  and  universality  which  Paul  attempted  to  give 
it,  transformed  and  dejudaized  it  materially  less  than  had  been  gener- 
ally supposed. 
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In  the  Platonic  republic  Zeller  sees  not  only  a  significant  ideal  and 
prophecy  impossible  of  realization,  despite  Plato's  unreserved  belief  in 
it,  and  not  only  a  product  of  the  time,  when,  after  the  Pelloponnesian 
war,  thedan^rs  of  individualism,  the  greed  of  riches  and  party  strife 
seemed  to  show  that  men  could  not  be  trusted  with  their  own  develop- 
ment, but  especially  a  type  of  society  which  has  been  no  less  than  a 
germ  for  the  organization  of  the  mediaeval  church.  Instead  of  the 
philosophers  who  were  to  rule  absolutely  in  the  Platonic  rei)ublic,  are 
the  priests,  instead  of  the  warrior  cast,  the  temporal  powers,  instead  of 
community  of  goods  which  was  an  early  Christian  ideal  voluntary  pov- 
erty of  goods  or  of  spirit  and  the  mendicant  orders.  Community  of 
wives,  wnich  was  recommended  to  restrain  not  to  satisfy  desire,  is  par- 
alleled by  celibacy  that  monies  may  live  all  for  the  church.  Both  the 
ideal  and  the  actualized  system  rest  upon  ethical  dualism  and  teach 
that  suffering  here  will  be  compensated  in  a  future  life  and  both  assert 
a  divine  lea<for8hip  of  the  state.  The  republic,  like  the  kingdom  of  God, 
is  an  institution  for  training  men  in  virtue.  The  church  on  the  other 
hand  does  not  so  absolutely  subordinate  the  individual  to  the  commu- 
nity and  the  spirit  of  universal  fraternity  is  widely  contrasted  with  the 
casts  and  tiie  national  exclusiveness  of  the  republic.  While  Plato 
would  class  modern  theology,  so  far  as  it  does  not  coincide  with  philos- 
ophy as  m3rthology,  and  would  be  able  to  find  in  modern  universities  no 
suitable  philosophers  for  rulers,  and  would  be  incensed  at  the  modem 
political  romances,  wherein  private  interest  is  satisfied  instead  of  anni- 
nilated,  he  must  nevertiieless  be  counted  as  one  of  the  most  important 
predecessors  of  organized  Christianity.  Much  space  is  devoted  to  show 
that  this  was  not  the  result  of  mere  analogy  but  was  history  and  that 
Plato's  conception,  at  first  too  spiritualistic  to  be  popular,  had  passed 
into  the  general  culture  of  the  day. 

This  matured  and  moderated  digest  of  the  Ttibingen  school  so  briefly 
find  Imperfectly  epitomized  and  digested  above,  records,  we  believe, 
the  most  important  achievement  of  the  historic  critical  method.  It 
afibrds  the  general  terms  of  a  suggestive  and  edifying  solution  of  the 
most  intricate  and  also  the  most  obscured  of  all  historical  problems, — 
a  problem  not  of  one  sect  and  race  or  century,  but  of  commingled  na- 
tlouHllties  of  contending  political  and  philosophical,  religious,  partisan 
and  personal  interests.  The  facts  were  so  inaccessible  and  so  meta- 
morphosed in  this  long  contest,  that  only  the  most  patient  and  consci- 
entious research  coupled  with  amazing  psychologic  insight  and  tact 
was  able  to  reconstruct  them  at  last  after  ages  of  misconception,  with 
80  high  a  degree  of  veridimilltude  that  the  most  distinguished  of  Bo- 
man  nlstorians,  whose  essential  impartiality  cannot  be  (tenied,  declared 
that  several  years  ago  no  German  scholar  under  forty-five  had  thorough- 
ly studied  the  Tubingen  writers  without  being  in  the  main  convinced  by 
them.  There  will  long  be  many  to  fear  that  moral  restraints  may  be 
practically  weakened  If  scripture  is  proven  uninspired  in  the  old  sense, 
or  if  miracles  are  disallowed,  iust  as  the  Emperor  Julian  feared  that 
classical  literature  would  be  fgnored  and  pernaps  lost  If  faith  in  the 
ancient  gods  was  destroyed.  This  is,  without  doubt,  sometimes  the  case 
among  uie  young  and  the  undiscrimlnating.  But  on  the  other  hand  It 
is  only  thus  now  made  possible  for  men  of  thorough  modern  culture  and 
moral  self-respect  to  call  themselves  Christians  if  they  will,  and  to  be  so 
in  mind  and  heart  in  a  sense  deeper  and  larger  than  many  conventional 
churchmen  comprehend,  and  even  if  they  see  fit  and  hopeful  occasion, 
to  urge  friendly  even  though  misconstrued  aid  in  ameliorating  the  nar- 
row severity  in  faith  and  life,  and  in  sustaining  and  reforming  church 
organization,  as  a  right  by  no  means  invalidated  by  stricter  modern 
definitions  of  the  Chr&tian  name  but  rather  new  vested  by  the  supreme 
sanction  of  a  positive  and  adult  moral  understanding.    Myth  is  a  deeper 
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and  broader  expression  of  hnmanity's  common  nature  and  needs  than 
reason  itself  has  yet  attained.  It  \a  never  the  utterance  of  the  mere  in- 
dividual, but  is  the  Uogos^  or  over-soul  of  the  half-unconscious  moral 
instinct  of  a  race  or  an  a^e.    It  is  never  bound  too  closely  to  details  of 

{)lace  or  time.  These  only  tiinder  or  embarass  its  rare  and  strange  mov- 
ng  and  edifying  power.  In  its  noblest  scriptural  form, — ^Biblical  in  the 
classic  sense  wherever  found — it  comes  most  clearly  and  directly  home 
to  the  Gemiithj  tatces  men  out  of  their  own  selfish  personal  lives,  and 
raises,  purifies  and  broadens  their  motives  and  feelings  and  purposes,  as 
nothing  else  does.  How  to  make  it  most  effective  for  good  is  a  problem 
which  nomiletic  art  has  perhaps  not  yet  finally  solved. 

The  ^^TfibiDgen  men*'  in  (Germany  have  grown  now  inactive  and  ret- 
rospective, and  even  Zeller  is  somewhat  prolix  and  boastful  in  his  re- 
capitulations, and  yet  not  only  is  their  critical  work  incomplete,  but  its 
practical  deductions,  (the  last  consideration  of  a  Crerman  savant)  be- 
cause left  to  be  drawn  in  a  negative,  popular  and  superficial  way,  have 
been  often  sadly  injurious  instead  of  most  helpful  as  they  should  be  to 
the  cause  of  religion  and  morality,  and  the  Gerpan  capital  has  grown 
perhaps  more  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  religion  and  its  institu- 
tions than  any  city  in  Christendom.  Far  from  assenting  to  any  ultra 
theories  as  e.  g.  that  of  Bothe — that  the  modern  state  more  than  t^e 
church  expresses  the  essence  of  Christianity, — we  cannot  deny  that  the 
latter  has  grown  far  too  consubstantial  with  our  social,  moral,  intellec- 
tual and  sesthetic  life  and  development  to  be  eradicated  by  any  violence, 
or  even  to  be  intellectually  distinguished  and  traced  through  all  the 
long  and  subtle  associations,  by  which  it  has  become  ingrained  in  our 
inmost  psychic  character.  By  being  proven  the  oldest  of  all  historic 
categories,  and  rooted  in  the  earliest  written  records,  instead  of  a  super- 
natural graft  upon  an  old  and  decaying  trunk,  It  challenges  the  rever- 
ence of  science  Itself  as  the  most  Important  problem  of  popular  (VoUcer) 
psychology,  by  contributing  to  the  experimental  solution  of  which  all 
known  civilized  races  and  ages  have  become  In  a  noble  philosophic  sense 
organically  united.  As  the  modern  musical  scale,  and  the  masterpieces 
composed  In  It  are  not  endangered  by  the  proof  of  Its  mathematical  In- 
accuracy, Its  rude  empirical  origin,  or  by  the  suggestions  of  Improve- 
ment, as  the  modern  state  is  not  lost  to  socialism  by  the  demonstration 
that  all  values  originated  in  the  ten  fingers  of  the  working  man,  or  that 
the  rights  of  bequest  and  of  absolute  private  ownership  are,  so  to  speak, 
recent  habits,  resting  upon  a  series  of  accidents  and  misconceptions,  so 
the  Christian  church  Is  by  no  means  essentially  or  permanently  weak- 
ened by  being  compelled  to  relinquish  its  belief  In  miracles,  inspiration 
and  an  Incarnate  deity  for  more  historical  conceptions  of  Its  origin.  It 
Is  only  another  reformation  that  Impends,  as  radical,  possibly,  to  the 
more  assumptive  and  unreasoning  of  modern  Pharisees  as  was  the  new 
dispensation  of  Jesus  Itself,  but  only  salutary  to  every  true  religious 
Interest. 

A  brief  notice  of  some  of  Zeller's  less  important  essays  will  perhaps 
convey  a  better  idea  of  the  range  and  minuteness  of  his  learning  and  of 
the  acuteness  of  his  critical  power.  In  his  defence  of  Xanthippe  he  re- 
minds us  that  the  young  wife  of  an  old  man  who  could  humorously 
boast  of  the  advantage  of  ugliness  like  his  over  the  classic  Greek  type 
of  beauty,  that  the  bridge  of  his  nose  was  low,  that  with  one  of  his  prom- 
inent eyes  he  could  look  directly  into  the  other,  his  mouth  so  large  (hat 
he  could  save  much  time  by  eating  faster  than  others,  and  his  ups  so 
thick  and  soft  that  he  could  give  and  receive  the  sweetest  kisses,  and 
whose  ponderous  body  was  the  type  of  Sllenus,  might  be  excused  for 
not  being  proud  of  the  most  monstrous  among  all  the  handsome  Greeks 
for  a  husband.  Moreover  he  would  seek  no  ofSice,  lounged  all  day  on 
the  streets  and  In  the  public  marts  talking  with  taUor,  shoemaker  and 
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eTen  heterai  about  the  dialectic  conception  of  their  profession,  and  al- 
though BO  poor  that  wife  and  husband  had  but  one  outer  garment  be- 
tween them  so  that  one  must  stay  at  home  when  the  other  was  out, 
would  sometimes  stand  all  day  in  one  spot  lost  in  revery,  ridiculed  by 
boys  and  comedians,  and  at  last  come  home,  old  and  fat  as  he  was,  to 

Sractice  a  dancing  lesion  for  which,  perhaps,  he  had  paid  his  last  t^eller. 
[oreover  the  suspicion  that  he  had  married  her  as  a  discipline  in  pa- 
tience would  hardly  have  been  delicate  and  flattering  to  a  woman's 
nature.  When  she  came  sobbing  with  a  child  in  her  arms  to  see  him  for 
the  last  time  in  prison  before  the  fatal  draught  of  hemlock,  and  severely 
looking  at  her  he  ordered  Erito  to  take  her  home,  and  when  she  had 
been  removed  screaming,  he  calmly  began  a  philosophic  discourse.  Pos- 
sibly Xanthippe  threw  dirty  water  upon  him,  attempted  to  tear  off  his 
garments  in  the  market  place,  overthrew  his  table  and  trod  upon  a  cake 
that  had  just  been  sent  in,  no  one  knows  from  whom,  and  perhaps  Soc- 
crates  consoled  himself  that  she  never  kicked  or  bit  him,  but  more 
probably  these  are  unsalted  inventions  of  lively  Greek  gossips  or  chron- 
icles to  make  the  name  of  Socrates  brighter  by  contrast.  She  was 
probably  no  worse  than  many  a  modern  woman  would  have  been  with 
her  provocation. 

Very  readable  is  his  characterization  of  Alexander  the  Paphlagonian 
imposter  and  Peregrinns  the  enthusiast.    The  former  was  famous  for 
his  beauty,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Trajan.    Planning  to  found  a  new 
oracle  at  Abonuteichas,  he  buried  and  caused  to  be  found,  brazen  tab- 
lets announcing  that  Askulepios  and  his  father  Apollo  were  about  to  re- 
move thither,  caused  it  to  be  announced  that  he  was  the  grandson  of 
the  former,  and  later  appeared  himself  in  purple  with  the  sword  of  Per- 
seus in  a  feigned  exstacy  and  with  artificial  foam  flowing  from  his  mouth. 
Throwing  aside  all  his  garments  he  showed  the  assembled  multitude  a 
young  serpent  in  a  broken  egg  shell,  and  a  few  days  later  an  immense 
artificial  snake  with  a  human  face,  with  eyes  and  mouth  worked  by  in- 
visible hairs,  which  he  declared  had  grown  from  the  little  one  and  was 
a  new  Grod,  Ely  con,  and  from  whom  he  would  receive  divine  messages. 
Sealed  letters  were  sent,  and  if  they  could  be  opened  and  sealed  without 
suspicion  were  returned  with  answers  written  beneath  every  question. 
He  Idred  a  claque  in  distant  cities  and  finally  in  Rome  who  reported  the 
most  astonishing  miracles — Chidden  treasures  and  thieves  discovered,  the 
sick  healed  and  even  the  dead  raised.    Messengers  were  bribed,  difilcult 
questions  generously  referred  to  the  priests  of  other  oracles,  until  at 
last  Hutilinus,  a  man  of  high  standing  in  the  Roman  court,  like  another 
ZoUner,  fell  completely  into  his  net,  and  he  became  the  fashion  in  the 
imperial  city  to  which  he  graciously  offered  his  protection  against  pest, 
conflagration  and  earthquake.    He  became  immensely  rich  and  made  it 
dangerous  for  rationaliscic  eploureaos  or  for  Christians  to  attempt  to 
expose  him,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy  with  undiminished  fame. 
#eregrinus  of  Pazium  gave  his  fortune  to  his  townsmen  and  traveled  in 
the  east  where  he  learned  the  '^  rare  wisdom  "  of  the  Christians  who,  it 
was  said  made  him  a  bishop.    Later  he  appeared  in  Rome  as  a  cynic, 
anathematizing  all  the  world,  and  especially  the  Roman  emperor  Anto- 
nius  Pius,  who  banished  him  from  the  city  limits,  beyond  which  he 
lived  in  a  hut  and  attracted  many  young  men  by  his  philosophical  dis- 
courses.   He  afterwards  went  to  Greece,  and  when  no  one  took  further 
notice  of  him,  announced  at  the  end  of  the  Olympic  games  that  at  the 
end  of  the  next  festival  he  would  burn  himself  alive.    When  the  time 
came  he  had  an  lAimense  pile  erected,  made  a  long  hai^ngue  to  the  cu- 
rious crowd,  enumerating  all  the  privations  and  sufferings  which  he  had 
borne  in  the  service  of  philosophy,  declared  he  would  dte,  like  Heracles, 
to  teach  men  to  dispise  death.    As,  contrarv  to  his  hopes,  no  one  inter- 
fered, but  rather  when  a  single  voice  cried  ^^save  thyself  to  the  Greeks," 
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the  crowd  yocif erously  exhorted  him  to  courage  and  the  speedv  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose,  aft-er  adjournins^  the  act  till  another  night 
^^  that  the  moon  might  also  see  it,'"  clad  in  the  Cynic  uniform,  casting  a 
handful  of  incense  into  the  flames  and  commending  himself  to  the 
spirits  of  his  ancestors,  he  walked  tremblingly  and  pale  into  the  flames 
and  was  seen  no  more. 

In  "  A  Strike  in  Kome  "  Zeller  discusses  the  variously  recorded  story 
of  the  origin  of  the  Roman  festival  qulnguatrus.  The  pipers,  it  is  said, 
vexed  by  certain  restrictions  of  their  prerogatives,  withdrew  to  a  man 
to  Tibur  and  occasioned  thereby  great  distress  in  Borne.  There  could 
be  no  festive  sacrifices  to  the  gc^s,  no  religious  processions,  no  mar- 
riages, no  burials.  The  senate  In  vain  tried  to  induce  the  irate  mu<)icians 
to  return,  and  only  after  they  had  been  made  drunk  at  a  feast  g^ven  in 
Tibur  and  brought  home  in  wagons  did  they  consent.  If  all  their  ancient 
rites  were  restored,  to  resume  their  duties  as  before.  This  is  compared 
with  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  festivals  of  carmenta.  The  Roman 
matrons  of  old  had  the  right  to  ride  in  carriages,  of  which  they  were 
deprived  by  the  senate.  iTiey  all  swore  to  bear  no  more  children  tUl 
the  privilege  was  restored,  which  the  senate  hastened  to  do.  Both  these 
tales,  the  former  of  which  has  been  hitherto  undoubted,  Zeller  argues 
with  great  ingenuity  are  instances  of  the  setlologlcal  sagas  so  common 
among  the  Romans  and  utterly  without  historical  foundation. 

In  characterizing  Fichte  as  a  politician  we  are  told  that  he  possessed 
the  very  rare  combination  of  great  scientific  acumen  and  culture,  with 
Immense  vigor  and  sensitiveness  of  moral  character.  It  was  the  sub- 
stance of  his  philosophy  that  the  will  of  the  Individual  created  not  only 
his  own  character,  but  his  own  world,  and  that  Individual  action  and 
development  might  be  free  and  unhindered,  was  the  ground  motive  of 
his  life.  The  true  state  Itself  is  only  a  three-fold  compact  of  the  sov- 
erlgn  people  who  can  therefore  never  rebel.  Its  business  is  solely  to 
protect  men  In  their  rights.  To  this  end  they  must  oversee  all  depart- 
ments of  work  in  every  detail,  and  cause  every  one  to  be  remunerated 
according  to  his  services.  This  view  has  made  him  a  favorite  with  tbe 
modern  socialists.  It  alone  controls  intercourse  with  foreign  states  and 
its  citizens  should  have  only  its  money  and  never  that  of  other  countries. 
So  long  as  the  state  is  anything  other  than  the  spontaneous  organiziUion 
of  tJie  people,  the  latter  are  not  free.  An  absolutely  free  people  would 
need  no  state.  The  fate  of  the  true  culture  of  freedom  rests  with  regener- 
ated Germany.  Her  language  which  has  been  developed  indigenously, 
without  obscured  etymologies,  from  a  primitive  kindred  people  and  not 
adopted  or  borrowed,  or  adumbrated  by  change,  like  that  of  other  Eu- 
ropean nations,  makes  true  mental  freedom  possibly  only  for  her  peo- 
ple. His  philosophy  and  his  political  theories,  it  is  concluded,  are  both 
superceded  by  later  and  better  views,  but  will  yet  long  remain,  even 
where  most  contradicted,  very  instructive  and  elevating. 

In  WollTs  expulsion  from  Halle«  Zeller  sees  the  pure  epitome  of  a  con- 
test which  is  not  yet  ended.  At  the  close  of  the  thirty  years'  war  Ger- 
many had  grown  barbarous,  ignorant,  schismatic,  sensuous  in  taste  and 
life  to  a  (^gree  which  German  patriotism  now  finds  it  bard  to  admit. 
Protestantism  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  whose  rule  was  scarcely 
less  fruitless,  formal  and  unprogresslve  than  that  of  the  Jesuits  then 
dominant  in  the  catholic  church.  It  had  no  understanding  of  the  reli- 
gious needs  of  the  people  and  had  driven  edification  from  Uie  church, 
learning  from  the  schools,  and  freedom  and  thoroughness  from  the  uni- 
versities and  from  literature.  At  this  period  pietTsbi  and  philosophy 
first  took  their  rise  in  Germany.  Spencer,  reacting  against  the  dry  and 
dead  intellectualism  of  theology,  urged  at  first  a  most  salutary  form  of 
emotional  and  practical  religious  li^ng,  and  argued  the  necessity  of  a 
definite  and  typical  change  of  Inner  life  which  found  wide  acceptanoe 
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and  has  founded  the  Lutheran  chnrch  deep  In  the  OemiUh  and  eiven  it 
its  peculiar  freedom  and  independence  of  scientific  reason.  Wol^  whose 
methods  affected  mathematical  form  aad  certainty,  who  used  the  ver-' 
nacnlar  tongue  in  his  thronged  philosophical  lecture  room,  who  had 
argued  that  even  an  atheist  might  lead  a  moral  life,  and  that  If  no  di- 
vine reveletion  had  been  made  even  reason  would  incline  men  to  virtu- 
ous lives,  was  violently  attacked  by  the  pietists  and  obliged  to  enter 
into  tedious  and  profitless  disputations.  He  saw  his  students  and  fol- 
lowers and  even  his  friends  gradually  alienated  from  him  until  at  length 
the  king  of  Prussia,  induct  by  a  plump  He  of  an  enemy  of  Wolff*,  or^ 
dered  hun  to  leave  his  domains  within  forty-^lght  hours  on  penal tv  of 
being  hung,  and  made  it  a  crime  to  circulate  or  read  his  writings.  This 
his  pletistlc  colleagues  declared  was  in  answer  to  their  prayers.  He 
was  recalled  late  but  not  until  his  vigor  and  his  influence  were  forever 
impaired. 

The  relations  of  church  and  state  In  the  past  and  present  and  the  dis- 
cipline, cuUus,  orders,  property  and  influence  on  education  of  the 
former  are  discussed  from  an  abstract,  moral  stand- point  in  a  readable 
little  volume,  which  space  fails  us  to  epitomize.    (1).  in  another  essay 

(1).    Sraat  <k  Kirche  ;  Vorlesunfren  an  der  Uniyendtftt   zu  Berlin,  Gkhalren  von  Ed- 
ward Zi^ller,  1873,  p.  ttO. 

the  trial  of  Galileo  studied  in  part  from  original  sources.  Is  described, 
Schwegler,  Waltz  and  Lesslng  as  theologians  are  characterized,  the  re- 
lations of  policy  and  justice,  and  of  nationality  and  humanity  are  dis- 
cussed, and  the  present  condition  and  problems  of  German  philoso- 
phy, and  of  the  t?ieary  of  knowledge  (Erkentni^s-theorle)  are  explained. 
The  latter  has  been  the  central  question  In  German  philosopliy  since 
Kant  brought  into  flux  the  question  of  the  origin  and  truth  of  our  no- 
tions of  thuigs.    Based  upon  special  solutions  of  it,  the  great  idealistic 
systems  were  wrought  out.    The  cry  ^^  back  to  Kant,"  and  the  general 
abandonment  of  the  foundations  upon  which  Flchte,  ochelilng  and  He- 
gel built,  which  In  many  quarters  has  degenerated  to  an  uncritical  cul- 
tus  of  Kautaln  orthodoxy  was  at  fir^t  matured  by  the  conviction  that, 
he  alone  had  fairly  examined  and  Justly  estimated  the  Importance  of 
the  ^^ theory  of  knowledge,"  while  later  the  experimental  psychology  of 
the  physioiogUts  and  ihe  studies  of  Helmhoitz  have  only  more  special- 
ly elaborated  this  theory  and  more  critically  answered  Kant*s  problem, 
we  must  not  infer  from  the  study  of  Kan*:  that  experience  can  give  un- 
ordered matter,  or  that  all  form  Is  Innate,  still  less  can  we  a^rree  with 
him  that  becauf*e  we  apprehend  things  by  means  of  subjective  forms  we 
must  necessarily  be  ignorant  of  things  as  they  are  In  tliemselves.  There 
is  another  case.    Perhaps  the  forms  are  adapted  by  nature  to  give  us 
the  right  view  of  things.    Subjective  and  objective  belong  to  one  nature. 
True  if  we  isolate  one  phenomenon  we  cannot  distinguish  its  elements, 
but  every  new  observation  applies  the  method  of  dlff^erence.    We  prefer 
to  say  that  with  the  increasing  compass  and  accuracy  of  our  knowledge, 
It  approaches  practically — though  not  theoretically  In  the  sense  of 
Fichte  and  Hegel — to  absoluteness.    It  necessarily  grows  certain  as  It 
grows  wide.    It  is  refiectlon  which  sifts  out  the  a  priori  elements  from 
experience  and  thus  brings  knowledge  of  things.    Hence  logic  Is  ground- 
ed on  the  theory  of  knowledge,  which  must  in  turn  be  completed  by  It. 
Number,  time  and  space  Zeiler  makes  the  most  general  forms  of  con- 
necting objects.    Properties  are  causal  Ideas  which  are  not  Innate  In  the 
old  historic  sense — so  intimately  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  pre-ex- 
isience^but  they  are  hypotheses  to  explain  the  unifying  impulse  of  the 
mind.    Space,  however,  unlike  the  other  two  which  are  objectively  real, 
at  the  basis  of  being  and  change,  may  be  only  the  general  way  in  which 
things  impress  us,  or  a  generiu  form  of  reaction  of  our  organism  In  its 
habit  of  connecting  sensations.    Different  hypotheses  of  the  external 
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caase  of  Bensation  may  supersede  it;  or  affain  tri-dimensional  space 
may  be  only  a  special  case  of  another  relation,  embracing  other  cases 
also. 

Here  at  last  we  glimpse  a  limit  to  Teller's  remarkably  wide  critical 
horizon  which  is  particularly  manifest  throughout  his  courses  of  psv- 
chologlcal  lectures.  The  hypothesis  of  a  fourth  dimension  of  space,  in 
no  way  destroys  the  validity  of  the  old  geometrical  three.  Matnemati- 
cal  physics  has  elaborated  equations  containing  functions  which  might 
be  true  in  a  space  of  x  dimensions  and  forthwith  metaphysical  psychol- 
ogists, reasserting  old  idealistic  traditions,  or  perhaps  too  easily  bullied 
by  scientific  authorities,  stultify  science  by  talking  of  an  absolutely 
spaceless  universe,  and  a  non-extended  matter.  To  Zeller  this  is  only  a 
logical  possibility  which  must  not  be  forgotten.  Like  many  of  the  older 
German  professors  of  philosophy  he  does  not  deem  it  all  too  unworthy 
the  dignity  of  his  department  to  interest  a  curious  class  by  recounting 
eome  of  the  more  striking  results  and  methods  of  the  phvsiological 
study  of  sensation,  but  too  often  only  to  disparage  their  philosophical 
importance  and  to  limit  to  the  narrowest  the  Impressions  deduced  from 
them  In  detail  while  roundly  acknowledging  the  general  Importance  of 
such  Investigations  for  the  theory  of  Knowledge.  The  fundamental 
Importance  and  the  Immense  scope  of  these,  centering  as  they  do  about 
the  transforming  psychological  conception  of  reflex  action  modified  by 
specific  nervous  functions  and  Inhibition,  Zeller  falls  adequately  to 
appreciate.  We  will  pause  here  only  to  observe  that  the  whole  drift  of 
Gferman  physiology  Is  now  strongly  and  almost  without  exception 
agalust  the  possibility  of  such  materialistic  deductions  as  Zeller  fears 
therefrom. 

Philosophical  truths  to  Zeller  are  not  coins  stamped  and  weighed  to 
pass  unchanged  from  hand  to  hand,  but  historical  products  deeply 
rooted  In  personal,  national  and  religious  character.  As  such  they 
must  first  be  approached  and  studied  If  we  would  add  our  own  Individ- 
ual thinking  as  a  contribution  however  trivial  to  the  thoughts  of  the 
race,  Instead  of  reviving  old  Issues,  le solving  old  problems  and  thrice 
slaying  the  slain.  The  history  of  philosophy  Is  thus  a  labor-saving 
department  of  study  most  economic  of  mental  effort,  and  prepares  men 
for  the  problems  of  to-day.  It  should  aim  In  the  first  place  simply  to 
present  and  not  to  criticise  or  e$itim:ite  Its  subject  matter.  It  should 
teach  us  how  our  consciousness  became  what  It  Is.  It  should  show  that 
all  practical  sciences  or  Institutions  of  human  life  and  society  pre-snp- 
pose  a  theoretical  foundation  which  Is  deep  and  broad,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  hiffh  or  important.  Not  only  do  the  roots  of  all  things  go  back 
to  philosophy  but  It  Is  an  unnatural  condition  of  things  If  philosophy  Is 
suspected  or  degraded.  As  Cavour  said  the  state  Should  be  occasionally 
led  back  to  first  principles,  even  by  revolution  If  need  be,  so  It  Is  we 
not  to  allow  men  entirely  to  forget  how  law  md  every  political  and 
social  Institution  were  at  first  and  still  are  at  bottom,  only  devices  to 
establish  simple  morality  as  an  Individual  habit,  and  between  man  and 
man,  and  that  all  religions  are  but  formulations  of  man's  relations  to  the 
universe  as  a  whole.  Moreover  the  $>pecla)  branches  of  knowledge  are 
able  to  act  and  react  fruitfully  upon  each  other  only  as  It  Is  seen  how 
orgaulcHlly  they  are  connected.  The  effect  of  science  upon  philosophy 
may  be  In  some  sense  compared  to  its  effect  upon  poetry.  Since  It  be- 
came impossible  to  believe  longer  In  myths,  poetry.  Instead  of  being 
crippled  or  sufi'ering  any  limitation  of  her  domain  as  manv  predicted, 
has  found  new  sources  of  Inspiration  deeper  and  stronger  than  ever  be- 
fore while  even  historic  myths  exert  undiminished  magic  charm  over 
the  imagination  of  men.  So  likewise  the  metaphysical  myths,  Platonic 
Ideas  and  Ideals,  Innate  Intuitions,  an  absolute  ego,  a  dialectic,  world- 
developing  reason,  a  universal  will,  and  scores  more,  are  no  less  quick- 
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ening  now  than  before  while  the  observational  and  more  exact  experi- 
mental study  of  the  psychic  powers  are  opening  np  a  radically  new 
conception  of  the  human  soul,  reason  and  conscience.  With  this  is  sug- 
gested, at  least  to  those  where  supreme  passion  of  life  it  is  to  conceive 
it  however  faintly,  the  possibility  again  of  one  organized  intellectual 
world  manifestly  monistic,  without  unscientific,  hyper-logical  guess- 
work, in  which  idoilism  and  realism,  instead  of  being  absolute  even  in 
their  opposition  are  simply  two  cardinal  points  of  direction  of  which 
philosophic  thought  must  not  lose  sight. 

In  his  somewhat  popular  history  of  German  philosophy  since  Leib- 
nitz '  written  as  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  History  of  Science  in  Ger- 
many under  the  auspices  of  the  Saxon  commission,  some  what  monograph- 
ic, and  mainlv  devoted  to  the  seven  great  names  from  Leibnitz  to  Scho- 
penhauer both  inclusive  and  not  to  be  compared  with  Kuno  Fischer's  ex- 
haustive work  in  the  history  of  modern  philosophy,  2ieller  urges  that 
the  reformation  made  Grermany  introspective.  The  deepest  roots  of  her 
power  in  the  world's  history  he  finds  in  her  philosophy  and  more 
especially  in  her  idealism  at  once  its  weakness  and  its  strength.  Ger- 
many will  be  false  to  all  her  traditions  if  she  forgets  the  power  of  sub- 
jective reflection.    Her  phllososhy  was  developed  in  a  period  of  peace 

'  QeMshichte  der  DeutecbAn  Philosophle  aelt  Leibnitz  von  B.  Z»ll«r,  1878,  pp.  917. 

unbroken  save  by  the  inspiring  war  of  liberation,  and  even  now  with  all 
her  political  military  and  material  successes,  her  growing  love  of 
money,  and  devotion  to  business  must  be  guarded  with  pious  patriotic 
care  as  yet  full  of  saving  and  guiding  power. 

Zeller's  great  life-work  is  of  course  his  history  of  Greek  philosophy, 
the  first  part  of  the  first  edition  of  which  was  printed  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  which  has  now  reached  a  fourth  edition. 
It  is  by  far  the  best  work  on  the  subject.  His  characterization  of  the 
pre-Socratlc  philosophy,  though  as  unlike  the  speculative  histories  of 
Megel  or  Schwegler  as  possible,  is  a  masterpiece  of  constructive  criti- 
cism. The  laborious  minuteness  with  which  every  trace  of  suggestion 
is  followed  up,  the  compass  of  his  method  which  requires  familiarity 
with  every  phase  of  contempory  Greek  life  and  history,  the  conscien- 
tious care  to  avoid  all  false  idealizations  and  to  hold  every  personal  pref- 
erence or  prejudice  in  perfect  poise  and  his  constant  verification  by 
quotations  have  all  combined  to  make  his  readers  conceive  of  Greek 
thought  as  perhaps  less  pure  and  perfect  and  less  transcendently  won- 
derful than  we  were  wont,  but  have  invested  the  theme  with  a  nearer 
and  far  more  sympathetic  human  interest  than  ever  before.  It  is  of 
course  impossible  in  our  limits  to  enter  into  any  detailed  review  of  this 
work,  but  this  rough  sketch  of  its  author's  varied  intellectual  labors 
will  not  have  been  written  in  vain  if  It  shall  induce  the  reader  to  take 
this  work  seriously  in  hand  for  himself. 

Ed. 
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A  SKETCH  OP  THE  HISTOEY  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

AMONG  THE  GBEEKS. 


By  Charles  A.  Strong. 

The  following  pai>er  is  an  abstract  of  six  lectures  delivered 
at  Clark  University  in  the  antnmn  of  1890  on  the  history  of 
psychology  among  the  Greeks  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
Aristotle.^  The  psychologists  of  this  i)eriod  are  the  philoso- 
phers, and  their  psychological  doctrines  are  for  the  most  part 
so  intimately  bonnd  np  with  their  philosophy  that  a  sketdi  of 
the  former  necessarily  involves  some  mention  of  the  latter. 
We  must  therefore  devote  a  few  words  to  the  metaphysics  of 
eadi  philosopher  before  taking  np  his  psychology.  Bat  the 
psychological  theories  of  the  Greek  philosophers  stand  in  the 
closest  relation  to  the  animistic  beliefs  that  prevailed  among 
the  early  Greeks ;  and  our  sketch  would  be  unintelligible 
without  a  preliminary  account  of  these. 

I. 

Long  before  scientific  psychology  begins,  there  exists  an 
ancient  popular  psychology,  which  embodies  the  earliest 
ni^ve  notions  of  uncivilized  men  about  the  soul  and  its  activi- 
ties.   These  notions  are  found  among  barbarous  and  semi- 

'  The  chief  authorities  on  the  psychology  of  the  Greeks  are  the  great 
work  of  Zeller,  Die  Philosophle  der  Griechen,  of  which  I  have  used  ttie  last 
edition ;  and  Prof.  Siebeck's  Geschichte  der  Psychologic,  Gotha,  1880-84, 
which  is  completed  as  far  as  Thomas  Aqninas.  On  the  anhnistic  con- 
ceptions of  the  Homeric  Greeks,  see  Erwin  ^ohde.  Psyche :  Seelencult 
mid  Unsterblichkeitsglaube  der  Griechen,  Freiborff  i.  B.,  1890.  pp.  1-11. 
On  the  relation  between  Greek  psychology  and  anmiism,  see  Jiuias  Lip- 
pert,  IMe  Beligionen  der  europftischen  Kulturvolker,  Berlin,  1881,  Ein- 
leitong  and  pp.  250-275. 
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barbarous  tribes  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Their  universal 
diffusion  is  better  authenticated  than  that  of  religion  itself. 
Linguistic  research  proves  that  they  were  entertained  by  our 
Aryan  ancestors ;  and  the  Homeric  poems  furnish  the  amplest 
evidence  that  they  were  shared  by  the  early  Greeks. 

The  animistic  notion  of  the  soul,  according  to  Tylor,  ^  is 
that  of  a  ''thin,  unsubstantial  human  image,  in  its  nature  a 
sort  of  vapor,  film,  or  shadow ;  the  cause  of  life  and  thought 
in  the  individual  it  animates ;  .  .  .  capable  of  leaving  the 
body  far  behind,  to  flash  swiftly  from  place  to  place ;  mostly 
impalpable  and  invisible,  yet  appearing  to  men  waking  or 
asleep  as  a  phantasm  ....*,   continuing  to  exist  and  to 

apx>ear  to  men  after  the  death  of  the   body " 

The  soul  is  thus  that  whose  indwelling  in  a  man  cau- 
ses him  to  be  alive,  and  whose  departure  causes  him  to 
die.  Its  existence  is  assumed  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 
The  movement  and  activity  of  living  beings  must,  it  is  felt, 
be  due  to  some  interior  cause,  and  this  cause  is  called  the 
soul.  The  abrupt  transition  from  life  to  the  stillness  of  death 
is  explained  as  due  to  the  departure  of  the  soul. 

That  this  is  the  true  origin  of  the  notion  of  the  soul,  we 
have  evidence  in  certain  further  beliefs  that  are  well-nigh 
universal  among  uncivilized  peoples.  In  the  first  place,  the 
soul  is  represented  as  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
breath:  hence  the  Hebrew  words  nephesh,  ruach ;  the  Greek 
psyche  J  from  psychein  to  freshen  with  the  breath,  ajid  pneumaj 
from  pnein  to  blow ;  the  Latin  anima,  animus,  connected  with 
the  Greek  anemos,  wind,  BJidspiritus,  from  apirare  to  breathe. 
Now  the  commonest  observations  of  the  difference  between 
life  and  death  would  naturally  lead  men  to  connect  the  soul 
both  with  the  breath  and  witti  the  blood.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  loss  of  blood  means  loss  of  vital  force,  and  if  too  much 
blood  be  lost  death  is  the  consequence.  In  the  second  place, 
men  breathe  as  long  as  they  are  alive,  and  cease  to  breathe 
when  they  die.  Furthermore,  the  savage  has  no  dear  con- 
ception of  the  function  of  the  lungs,  but  supposes  that  in 
some  way  the  inspired  air  gets  into  the  blood  and  is  carried 
by  it  all  over  the  body.  It  is  thus  a  pretty  consistent  theory 
which  identifies  the  soul  with  the  breath,  and  finds  its  specii^ 
seat  in  the  blood. 

Such,  then,  were  the  conceptions  of  the  Homeric  Greeks  re- 
garding the  soul  and  its  relations  to  the  body.  In  what 
sense  they  conceive  the  soul  to  be  the  cause  of  life  and  move- 
ment apx>ears  from  their  views  of  its  condition  after  death. 

>  Primitiye  Culture,  I.,  p.  429. 
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When  death  overtakes  a  Homeric  warrior,  his  soul  escapes 
tihrough  his  month,  or  through  a  gaping  wound,  and  hurries 
to  the  house  of  Hades.  When  separated  from  the  body  it  is 
called  eidolon  or  image.  These  images  are  thin  and  unsubstan- 
tial as  smoke  or  shc^ow;  being  '<as  the  air  invulnerable," 
they  elude  the  grasp  of  the  living.  Their  life  in  the  lower 
world  is  a  pale,  disconsolate  one ;  indeed,  they  can  hardly  be 
said  to  live  at  all,  for  they  no  longer  possess  consciousness  and 
volition ;  the  truth  is  that  **  they  do  not  live,  but  only  exist." 
There  is,  however,  one  means  by  which  they  can  temporarily 
recover  life  and  consciousness,  and  that  is  by  partaking  of 
blood.  The  soul  cannot  therefore,  in  the  conception  of  the  Ho- 
meric Greeks,  be  said  to  be  the  independent  possessor  of  life 
and  consciousness.  Only  so  long  as  the  soul  remains  connected 
with  the  body — only  so  long  as  the  soul  retains  its  union 
with  the  blood — does  mental  activity  continue.  It  follows 
that  sensation,  thought,  and  volition  are  functions  of  the 
living  being  which  soul  and  body  constitute,  not  of  the  soul 
alone. 

While  the  blood  in  genersd  is  conceived  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
soul,  the  mental  faculties  are  assigned  a  special  seat  in  the 
breast.  Thus  the  word  for  midrifi  or  diaphragm  is  the  common 
expression  for  mind  ;  for  the  main  reservoir  of  the  blood  is  in 
the  breast,  and  the  midriff  is  put  by  metonymy  for  this  entire 
region.  Similarly,  the  various  words  for  heart  are  used  to 
denote  the  subject  of  the  states  of  feeling.  In  general,  the 
attention  of  the  Homeric  Greek  is  turned  more  especially 
towards  the  robuster  states  of  feeling ;  which  explahis  why 
the  psychical  activities,  including  even  perception  and  thought, 
are  supposed  to  have  their  seat  in  the  breast,  and  not  at  aU  in 
the  h€»d  or  the  brain. 

n. 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  Sophists,  the  Greek  philosophers 
are  mainly  occupied  with  cosmological  problems.  When 
the  Ionics  declare  that  all  things  consist  of  water,  air,  or  fire, 
they  do  not  mean  by  water,  air,  and  fire  just  what  we  mean 
by  these  words.  The  conception  of  matter  as  matter,  that  is,  as 
Ufeless,  passive,  inert  substance,  is  a  late  scientific  product. 
Nor  must  we  imagine  that  the  problem  they  are  en- 
deavoring to  solve  is  a  purely  physical  and  not  rather  a  bio- 
logical one.  They  are  not  leaving  living  beings  out  of  ac- 
count, and  seeking  simply  to  explain  the  mutations  of  matter ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  re^ml  all  matter  as  alive,  and  it  they 
select  water,  or  air,  or  fire,  as  their  fundamental  principle,  it 
is  because  they  think  they  see  in  this  form  of  matter  rather 
than  in  any  other  the  essential  basis  of  lite. 
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The  early  Greeks,  as  we  have  seen,  consider  the  soul  to  be 
closely  connected  with  the  breath,  and  to  have  its  seat  in  the 
blood.  Now  there  is  a  difference  between  living  and  dead 
blood ;  when  the  blood  of  a  dying  man  flows  out  into  the  air, 
it  grows  cold,  coagulates,  and  dries.  Thus,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  sonl  disappears,  the  warmth  and  moisture  of 
the  blood  disapi)ear.  It  is  furthermore  a  striking  fact  that  the 
breath  also  is  both  warm  and  moist,  and  that  it  leaves  a  pal- 
pable Tesiduum  of  warm  moisture  behind  it.  What  more 
natural,  then,  than  to  take  this  warm  moisture  which  is  the 
common  element  in  both  blood  and  breath,  and  identify  it 
with  the  soulf 

This  is  what  Thales  does  when  he  declares  that  the  first 
principle  of  things  is  water.  Water,  he  says,  is  the  substance 
of  which  all  things  consist.  In  men  and  animals,  it  is  the  warm 
moisture  of  the  blood  upon  which  life  and  movement  depend. 
Since  this  is  so,  the  life  and  movement  of  external  nature  are  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  same  analogy ;  they  must  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  all  things  are  at  bottom  forms  of  water.  Hence  his 
statements  that  ''the  whole  world  is  alive  and  full  of  gods,'' 
that  is,  of  souls ;  and  that  even  the  magnet  has  a  soul,  since 
it  is  able  to  produce  motion. 

Aristotie  conjectures  that  Thales  may  have  been  led  to  his 
theory  by  the  observation  that  the  food  of  all  animals  is 
moist,  and  that  they  all  originate  from  moist  seed.  However 
this  may  be,  we  know  that  HippOy  a  contemporary  of  Thales, 
who  agreed  with  him  in  identifying  the  soul  with  water,  or 
rather  with  moisture,  strongly  combatted  the  traditional 
view  that  the  soul  is  in  the  blood,  and  maintained  that 
it  is  in  the  seed.  He  seems  to  have  supposed  that  the  seed  is 
not  only  the  starting-point  from  which  the  new  individual  is 
developed,  but  remains  in  the  body  throughout  life  and  forms 
the  nucleus  in  which  the  vital  activities  centre.  We  thus 
have  two  opposite  theories  of  psychogenesis — the  one  that 
the  soul  is  in  the  blood,  and  is  therefore  derived  from  the 
mother ;  the  other  that  it  is  in  the  seed,  and  therefore  derived 
from  the  father. 

Anaximenes  regarded  air  as  the  stuff  of  which  the  soul 
consists,  and  held  that  all  things  are  formed  out  of  air  by 
condensation  and  rarefaction.  This  theory  is  littie  more 
than  a  philosophical  re-editing  of  the  popular  view  that  in 
breathing  the  soul  is  nourished  by  the  inspired  air,  which,  it 
is  argued,  must  therefore  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  soul. 

Diogenes  of  Apolloriia  agrees  with  Anaximenes  in  identi- 
fying the  soul  with  air.  The  centre  of  life  and  thought  is  the 
heart ;  here  the  blood  is  formed,  and  here  it  is  mingled  with 
air,  which  it  carries  to  every  part  of  the  body.     '*  The  life 
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which  pervades  the  entire  body  has  its  source  in  the  blood, 
which  is  loamy  and  filled  with  air/'  He  also  x>oints  out  that 
the  seed  is  foamy  and  filled  with  air,  <<  like  the  blood";  and 
does  not  forget  to  insist  that  in  both  cases  an  essential  quality 
of  this  air  is  its  warmth. 

It  is  only  an  accentuation  of  this  view  when  HeraelituSy 
the  greatest  of  the  Ionic  philosophers,  maintains  that  all 
things  consist  of  fire.  By  fire  he  does  not  mean  flame,  but  a 
dry  warm  yHi>or,  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  essence  of  fire. 
Fire,  in  this  sense,  is  the  stuff  of  which  the  soul  consists,  and 
is  present  in  the  breath  as  its  essential  constituent. 
Heraditus  has  by  no  means  abandoned  the.  x>opular  notion 
which  finds  the  principle  of  life  in  the  blood  and  the  breath ; 
it  is  only  a  different  constituent  of  these  which  strikes  him  as 
essentia),  namely  the  quality  of  warmth.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  phenomenon  of  animal  heat ; 
on  the  other,  the  observation  of  the  subtle,  x>onetrating, 
mobile,  destructive  character  of  fire  outside  the  organism 
convinces  him  that  this,  of  all  other  natural  substances,  is 
the  principle  of  life  and  activity.  All  things  consist  of  fire, 
but  not  all  things  manifest  the  familiar  qualities  of  fire.  For 
all  things  are  in  eternal  flux ;  all  things  are  continually  chan- 
ging their  qualities.  This  happens  because  all  things  are 
continually  undergoing  either  condensation  or  rarefactiou. 
In  their  state  of  highest  rarefaction  they  are  what  we  call 
fire,  and  then  it  is  that  they  manifest  tbe  qualities  of  soul; 
but  the  process  of  condensation  now  transforms  them  suc- 
cessively into  air,  water,  and  earth.  The  human  organism  is 
comx>ounded  out  of  the  elements  at  the  bottom  and  those  at 
the  top  of  the  world-process,  in  such  a  way  that  the  body 
consists  of  earth  and  tiie  soul  of  fire.  The  mechanical  bond 
which  connects  the  individual  soul  with  the  diffused  soul  of 
the  world  is  respiration ;  in  respiration  we  breathe  in  the 
fire  and  therefore  the  rationality  diffused  in  the  air. 

Empedocles  conceives  all  natural  objects  to  be  mixtures  of 
four  original  elements  —  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth — which 
he  was  perhaps  the  first  thus  to  distinguish ;  and  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  action  of  two  forces,  one  attractive  and  the  other 
repulsive,  to  which  he  gives  the  allegorical  designations  of 
love  and  hate.  In  the  course  of  his  physical  theory  he  seems 
to  have  made  no  mention  of  the  soul,  and  nowhere  to  have 
dropped  a  hint  that  he  regards  it  as  a  being  distinct  |from 
the  body.  But  he  mentions  various  psychical  activities,  and 
his  explanation  of  them  is  a  consequence  of  his  philosophical 
theory.  The  faculty  of  thought,  for  example,  he  explains  as 
consisting  in  a  certain  mixture  of  the  substances  tliat  com- 
pose the  blood,  and  he  explains  the  other  faculties  in  a  similar 
manner. 
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We  find  an  analogons  view  in  the  Pythagorean  school^  cer- 
tain members  of  which  held  that  the  body  consists  of  two 
pairs  of  opposites,  the  warm  and  the  cold,  the  dry  and  the 
moist,  and  that  the  soni  is  the  harmony  or  appropriate  mix- 
tare  of  these.  Besides  this  the  Pythagoreans  pat  forth  two  far- 
ther views  of  the  natare  of  the  soal.  The  first  is  a  dedaction 
from  their  philosophy,  whose  fandamental  thesis  is  that  the 
essence  of  the  world  consists  in  nambers,  or  the  mathemati- 
cal properties  of  things  ;  in  conformity  with  this  principle 
they  define  the  soal  as  a  namber  endowed  with  the  power  of 
self-movement.  The  other  view  is  of  a  religions  natare, 
and  closely  allied  to  the  tradition  propagated  in  the  Orphic 
mysteries;  it  regards  the  soal  as  an  immortal  being,  im- 
prisoned in  the  body  as  a  panishment  for  its  sins,  and  calls 
the  body  the  tomb  of  the  soal.  This  view  was  sabseqaently 
taken  ap  by  Plato,  and  gives  a  characteristic  coloring  to  his 
whole  psychological  theory. 

III. 

To  anderstand  the  philosophical  basis  of  the  psychology  of 
Democritiis,  we  mast  go  back  to  the  Eleatics,  whose  fanda- 
mental principle  is  the  exact  opposite  of  that  of  Heraclitas. 
Heraclitas  is  so  impressed  with  the  fact  of  change  that  he 
makes  it  the  principle  of  things;  for  his  fire  is  simply 
the  personification  of  restless  change.  Parmenides,  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks  he  sees  clearly  the  impossibility  of  sach  a 
thing  as  change ;  that  one  thing  shoald  change  into  another 
different  from  itself  seems  to  him  to  involve  a  contradiction. 
He  therefore  denies  the  reality  of  the  sensible  world,  where 
sach  changes  seem  to  occar,  and  affirms  that  the  only  reality  is 
all-indasive  '< Being,"  and  that  ^' Being"  remains  forever 
immat>ably  what  it  is.  The  atoms  of  Democritas  are  simply 
the  ** Being"  of  Parmenides  cat  ap  very  fine.  Like  it, 
they  are  ingenerable,  indestractible,  and  immatable.  They 
possess  only  mathematical  qaalities,  and  therefore  differ  from 
one  another  only  in  shape,  order,  and  position.  They  are 
infinite  in  namber,  and  together  constitate  the  aniverse, 
and  there  is  nothing  beside  tidem. 

Thoagh  the  soal  is  distinct  from  the  body,  it  is  impossible 
on  atomistic  principles  that  it  shoald  be  other  than  corporeal. 
Bat  the  matter  of  which  it  consists  mast  be  of  a  sort  to  ex- 
plain its  essential  properties,  which  are,  first,  motion,  and 
secondly,  thoaght.  Now  motion  can  only  proceed  from  that 
which  is  itself  in  motion,  and  the  soal  mast  therefore  consist 
of  the  most  mobile  kind  of  atoms  ;  these  are  the  very  fine, 
smooth,  roand  ones  that  constitate  fire.  Democritas  thas  agrees 
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with  Heraditas  that  the  sQal  is  of  the  nature  of  fire.  This 
harmonizes  well  with  the  second  essential  property  of  the 
sonl,  thought ;  for  thought  is  itself  a  subtle  kind  of  motion. 
The  fiery  atoms  that  constitute  soul  are  diffused  through 
the  entire  body,  in  such  a  way  that  between  every  two  body- 
atoms  there  is  a  soul-atom.  The  body  is  alive  in  all  its 
X>art8y  because  in  all  parts  there  are  atoms  which  by  virtue 
of  their  nature  are  in  continual  motion,  and  which  therefore 
set  in  motion  the  atoms  that  surround  them.  But  the  motion 
of  the  soul-atoms  is  not  the  same  in  every  part  of  the  body ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  different  psychical  activities  have  their  seat 
in  different  parts,  thought  in  tiie  brain,  anger  in  the  heart,  de- 
sire in  the  liver.  Since  the  fiery  atoms  that  constitute  soul  are 
everywhere  diffused  in  space,  the  whole  world  must  be  alive ; 
yet  not  in  the  sense  of  a  unitary  being.  <  ^  There  must  be  much 
soul  diffused  in  the  air,  how  otherwise  could  we  breathe  in 
life  and  soul  out  of  itt "  The  preservation  of  life  depends 
ux>on  the  uninterrupted  accession  of  new  soul-atoms  from 
witiliout  in  breathing.  For  since  the  soul  is  not  completely 
enclosed  by  the  body,  some  of  its  atoms  are  continually  es- 
caping ;  the  surrounding  air  presses  them  out  of  the  body 
because  of  their  smallness  and  fineness.  Breathing  not  only 
introduces  new  soul-atoms  into  the  body,  to  replace  those 
that  are  lost,  but  mechanically  obstructs  the  exit  of  those 
that  remain.  When  breathing  ceases,  the  last  obstacle  to 
the  escape  of  the  soul- atoms  is  removed,  and  their  departure 
is  what  we  call  death. 

The  fact  that  this  theory  is  materialistic  does  not  prevent 
it  from  being  an  almost  perfect  reproduction  of  primitive 
animism;  for  animism  itself  is  vaguely  materialistic.  The 
theory  of  atoms  is  the  only  novel  feature.  We  may  point  to 
the  following  elements  as  distinctly  animistic  :  the  view  that 
the  soul  is  not  immaterial,  but  only  a  more  ethereal  kind  of 
matter  than  the  body ;  the  view  that  in  breathing  the  soul 
receives  nourishment  from  without ;  the  view  that  the  soul 
lives  in  the  body  while  breathing  continues,  and  disappears 
with  the  breath ;  the  view  that  the  soul  is  identical  wit±i  the 
bodily  warmth. 

In  the  theories  we  have  thus  far  considered,  the  common 
tendency  has  been  to  regard  the  soul  as  a  refined  form  of 
matter.  We  cannot  say  tibat  Anaxagoras  gets  wholly  beyond 
this  view,  for  he  says  that  mind  is  unlimited,  that  it  is  the 
finest  and  purest  of  all  things,  and  that  in  different  objects 
there  are  greater  or  smaller  portions  of  it.  Nevertheless,  if  he' 
still  conceives  mind  as  a  form  of  matter,  he  manifests  a  dear 
insight  into  the  radical  difference  that  separates  this  form  of 
matter  from  every  other  form.    It  is  interesting  to  observe 
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the  characters  by  which  he  seeks  to  difierentiate  mind-staff 
from  ordinary  matter.  Ordinary  matter  is  a  mixture  of  all 
things,  containing  particles  of  flesh,  blood,  vegetable  tissue, 
gold,  silver,  etc.,  indiscriminately  mingled  together.  In  fact, 
every  object  contains  particles  of  all  existing  substances,  and 
receives  its  name  as  t^is  or  that  only  from  t£ose  tiiat  predo- 
minate. ^^  All  things  are  together,  everything  is  in  everything 
else."  In  contrast  to  the  indiscriminate  mix^ness  and  mntuid 
dependence  of  ordinary  matter,  there  must  have  existed  from 
the  beginning  a  special  kind  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be 
absolutely  independent  and  unmixed  ;  for  only  that  which  is 
unmixed  can  have  power  over  and  know  that  which  is  mixed. 
This  is  what  Anaxagoras  calls  novs  or  mind.  Since 
mind  has  no  constituents,  it  can  have  no  qualities  or 
difierences  within  itself,  but  must  be  homogeneous  through- 
out ;  while  ordinary  material  things  differ  ht)m  one  another 
according  to  their  composition.  Only  by  having  no  qualities 
can  it  move  other  things ;  for  if  it  had  qualities,  it  would  be 
one  among  things,  and  they  would  then  act  upon  it,  and  its 
dominion  over  them  would  not  be  absolute.  Only  by  having 
no  qualities  can  it  know  other  things  ]  for  if  it  had  qualities 
itself,  these  would  dim  its  vision  and  prevent  it  from  perceiv- 
ing clearly  the  qualities  of  things.  Mind  is  thus  alto- 
gether active  in  its  nature,  and  alone  able  to  act  without  being 
acted  upon.  When  it  acts  upon  matter,  it  causes  motion ;  in 
fact,  mind  is  the  original  source  of  all  motion.  We  might 
suppose  motion  to  ^  uncaused  and  to  be  equally  original 
with  matter,  were  it  not  for  the  order  and  beauty  which  x>6r- 
vade  the  world,  and  which  come  about  by  means  of  motion ; 
but  these  show  that  motion  must  have  proceeded  from  some 
spiritual  source,  that  is,  from  mind.  Mind  is  thus  the  ruling 
element  in  the  world,  it  '^  knows  all  things  and  has  the 
greatest  power." 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  psychology  of  Anaxagoras  marks 
the  widest  departure  from  animism  we  have  yet  encountered. 

^  IV. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this  sketch  to  present  in 
detail  the  views  of  the  pre-Socratic  philosophers  regard- 
ing the  physiology  and  psychology  of  the  senses;  but  we 
may  insert  at  this  x>oint  an  account  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  suggestive  of  these  theories,  that  of  Democritus,  which 
will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  their  general  character. 

In  order  that  sensations  may  take  place,  it  is  necessary, 
according  to  Democritus,  that  portions  of  the  external  object 
should  come  in  contact  with  the  sense-organs,  and  that  the 
impression  there  produced  should  be  propagated  into  the  in- 
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terior  of  the  body  and  oommonicated  to  the  atoms  of  soul. 
The  impression  on  the  sense-organ  must  have  a  certain  inten- 
sity, that  is  to  say,  the  parts  that  touch  the  sense-organ  must 
have  a  certain  density  and  solidity,  otherwise  no  sensation 
arises ;  tones,  for  example,  find  access  to  the  soul  through 
•every  x>art  of  the  body,  but  are  heard  only  through  the  ears, 
because  it  is  only  through  these  that  they  find  access  in  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Democritus  regards  the  sense-oi^^ans  as 
merely  passage-ways  for  matter ;  thus  the  essential  feature  of 
the  eye  is  its  moist  and  spongy  character,  and  the  ear  is 
only  a  tube  which  admits  the  vibrating  air  into  the  body. 

Visible  objects  give  off  effluences,  which  are  images  or  copies 
of  themselves  in  miniature,  as  it  were  their  peeled-ofi  sur- 
faces. These  images  are  complexes  of  atoms,  like  the  objects 
from  which  they  come.  The  essential  thing  in  vision 
is,  first,  that  these  images  should  be  reflected  in  the  eye, 
And  secondly,  that  the  impressions  thus  produced  should 
be  propagated  as  far  as  the  atoms  of  soul.  Strictly 
.si)eaking,  it  is  not  the  images  that  leave  visible  objects 
that  are  reflected  in  the  eye;  for  the  space  between  ob- 
jects and  our  eyes  is  filled  with  air,  and  the  air  is  den- 
sified  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  this  obstructs  the 
Xmssage  of  the  images  themselves ;  so  that  what  actually 
reaches  the  eye  and  is  reflected  there  is  the  likeness  of  the 
images  impressed  upon  the  densified  air.  This  is  why  we 
see  indistinctly  at  a  distance;  if  the  space  between  objects 
and  our  eyes  were  empty,  we  should  be  able  to  see  an  ant  in 
the  sky.  A  second  hindrance  to  vision  is  the  fact  that  efflu- 
ences are  continually  given  off  by  our  eyes.  It  follows  that 
we  do  not  perceive  tilings  just  as  they  are,  but  that  the  quali- 
ties of  visible  objects  are  partly  subjective.  Color  is  a  purely 
subjective  phenomenon,  the  objective  cause  of  which  lies  in 
the  mathematical  qualities  of  things,  which  are  the  only 
•qualities  they  possess  in  themselves.  Here  we  have  the 
•earliest  statement  of  the  distinction  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  qualities  of  matter.  There  are  four  fundamental 
-colors — white,  black,  red,  and  green — all  others  are  mix- 
tures of  these. 

Passing  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  a  sound  or  a  tone  is 
defined  as  a  stream  of  atoms  proceeding  from  a  sonorous 
body.  This  stream  sets  in  motion  the  air  that  lies  before  it, 
«nd  thus  produces  a  current  consisting  partly  of  atoms  from 
the  sonorous  body,  partly  of  atoms  of  air.  In  this  current 
the  atoms  that  have  the  same  size,  smoothness,  roundness, 
and  &ieness  drift  together.  The  stream  enters  the  body 
through  the  external  passage  of  the  ear  and  penetrates  as  far 
as  the  atoms  of  soul ;  when  it  acts  upon  these,  auditory  sen- 
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sations  arise.  A  tone  is  purer  in  prox>ortion  to  the  homo- 
geneonsness  of  the  atoms  that  compose  the  stream,  higher  in 
pitch  in  prox>ortion  to  their  smallness  and  fineness. 

When  certain  of  the  effluences  of  tilings  are  inhaled  into  the 
nostrils,  we  have  sensations  of  smeU.  A  sweet  taste  is  due 
to  large,  round  atoms,  which  penetrate  through  the  entire 
organism  and  affect  it  everywhere  mildly  and  pleasttntiy.  A 
sour  taste  is  caused  by  rough,  angular  atoms ;  the  taste  of  fat 
by  small,  thin,  round  ones.  The  atoms  of  a  white  object  are 
<<like  the  inner  surface  of  a  shell,"  that  is,  they  are  well- 
rounded,  and  they  cast  no  shadows  *,  those  of  a  black  object, 
on  the  contrary,  are  rough  and  uneven,  and  cast  shadows. 
Objects  that  are  smooth  to  the  touch  have  their  atoms  r^u- 
larly  arranged ;  rough  objects  have  their  atoms  irregularly  ar- 
ranged. The  subjective  qualities  that  objects  present  are  due 
not  only  to  the  character  of  their  atoms,  but  also  to  the  quick- 
ness or  slowness  with  which  the  effluences  move,  and  the 
momentary  density  of  the  air  through  which  they  move. 

Before  passing  to  the  psychology  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
we  may  devote  a  few  words  to  the  epistemological  views  of 
the  pre-Socratic  philosophers,  which  throw  an  instructive 
light  upon  their  psychological  method. 

Heraditus,  Empedodes,  and  Democritus  agree  in  subscrib- 
ing to  the  theorem  that  like  is  known  by  like.  Heraditus 
states  generally  that  we  know  the  extemsd  fire  by  means  of 
the  fire  within  us.  Empedocles  goes  further,  and  holds  that 
our  bodies  contain  water,  earth  and  air  as  well  as  fire,  and 
that  we  know  air  by  means  of  the  air  in  us,  water  by  means 
of  the  water,  and  earth  by  means  of  the  earth ;  in  short,  his 
assumption  is  that,  if  the  external  world  is  to  be  known,  its 
constituents  must  also  be  those  of  the  knowing  subject.  This 
theory  may  have  found  confirmation  to  his  mind  in  the  obser- 
vation that  the  individual  senses  resemble  the  objects  they 
are  fitted  to  perceive :  thus  the  eye  not  only  perceives  shining 
objects  but  shines  itself,  the  air  in  the  hollow  of  the  ear  re- 
sembles the  external  air,  the  skin  is  solid  and  resisting  like 
the  objects  it  touches,  etc.  Empedocles  further  states  that 
the  blood  is  adapted  to  be  the  substratum  of  thought  because 
it  contains  all  the  elements  mixed  together,  and  that  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  blood  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart. 
Democritus  adopts  the  same  view  when  he  says  that  we 
perceive  everything  with  that  part  of  our  nature  which  is 
allied  to  it,  and  that  the  doser  the  resemblance  between  the 
two  the  more  exact  the  sensation.  He  draws  from  this  view 
a  couple  of  sagacious  inferences :  that  there  are  probably 
many  things  which  we  do  not  perceive  because  they  are  not 
suited  to  our  senses ;  and  that  other  beings  may  have  sensea 
which  we  do  not  possess. 
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Anaxagoras,  on  the  other  hand,  is  obliged,  in  consistency 
with  his  fundainental  principle,  to  break  with  the  theory  that 
like  is  known  by  like  ;  for  mind  is  altogether  unlike  the  ma- 
terial things  it  knows.  Now  one  thing  acts  npon  another  by 
changing  it  into  its  own  likeness ;  like  therefore  makes  no> 
impression  apon  like,  for  it  produces  no  change  in  it ;  only 
onlike  can  act  upon  unlike  in  such  a  way  as  to  alter  it. 
Knowledge  therefore  depends  ux>on  the  percipient  subject  be- 
ing unlike  the  i>eroeiyed  object.  Anaxagoras  thus  appears- 
to  recognize  that  sensation  is  a  qualitative  change  of  the 
subject,  which  cannot  be  produced  by  that  which  resembles- 
the  latter.  He  has  not  far  to  seek  for  observations  ta 
bear  out  this  view;  for  instance,  temperature  sensations 
depend  upon  the  skin  being  either  warmer  or  colder 
than  the  object.  He  applies  tiie  same  analogy  to  vision : 
vision,  he  says,  consists  in  a  reflection  of  the  object 
in  the  eye-ball,  but  the  background  upon  which  it  is  reflected 
must  be  of  a  different  color  from  the  object,  and  this  is  why 
we  cannot  see  in  the  dark,  for  all  objects  are  then  of  the  same 
color  as  the  interior  of  the  eye.  Unlike,  then,  is  always 
perceived  by  unlike.  Since  everything  is  in  everything 
else,  our  bodies  must  contain  particles  of  all  possible 
substances ;  and  this  enables  us  to  perceive  every  quality 
of  external  objects  by  means  of  its  opposite  in  us  —  the 
rough  by  means  of  tihe  smooth,  the  bitter  by  means  of  the 
sweet,  etc. 

Parmenides,  Heraclitus,  Empedocles,  and  Democritus  all 
distinguish  expressly  between  i)erception  and  thought,  and 
give  the  preference  to  thought  as  the  only  trustwortby  source 
of  knowledge.  Parmenides  does  so  because  the  senses 
make  it  appear  as  if  there  were  such  a  thing  as  change ;  Hera- 
ditus,  because  they  make  it  appear  as  if  there  were 
such  a  thing  as  permanence.  Even  Democritus,  in  spite 
of  the  consistent  materialism  of  his  theory,  is  obliged  to 
recognize  the  superiority  of  thought ;  for  the  atoms  of  which 
all  things  are  ultimately  composed  are  imperceptible  to  sense, 
and  must  therefore  be  known  by  means  of  some  higher  faculty. 
Yet  he  says  that  the  difference  between  perception  and 
thought  is  only  one  of  degree,  the  knowledge  of  the  intellect 
being  merely  more  acute  than  that  of  the  senses ;  for  both 
consist  solely  in  material  changes,  and  are  produced  in  the 
same  manner,  by  means  of  mechanical  impressions  from  with- 
out. Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  from  tiie  account  he  gives 
how  perception  and  thought  are  differentiated  from  each 
other.  Tet  Democritus  thinks  very  differently  of  their  worth ; 
sensible  knowledge,  he  says,  is  ''dark,"  the  only  genuine 
knowledge  is  that  of  the  intellect. 
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V. 


The  distinctive  x>osition  of  the  Sophists  is  tliat  of  soepticiBm 
in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  objective  knowledge.  Demo- 
critus  had  observed  that  colors,  sonnds,  etc.,  are  affections 
of  the  subject,  not  qualities  belonging  to  material  things  in 
themselves.  The  Sophists  generalize  this  observation,  and 
maintain  that  all  qualities  and  attributes  without  exception, 
in  short  the  total  content  of  knowledge,  is  merely  a  subjective 
state.  This  insight  leaves  it  an  open  question  whether  the 
content  of  knowledge  reproduces  the  actual  relations  of 
things.  It  is  possible  to  doubt  whether  it  does :  and  this 
doubt  is  Bophisticism. 

One  of  the  principal  Sophists,  Protagoras^  bases  his  theory 
ux>on  Heraclitus'  doctrine  of  eternal  flux.  The  universe,  he 
says,  consists  of  nothing  but  a  vast  multitude  of  colliding 
motions.  Every  sensation  is  the  result  of  two  such 
motions;  a  color- sensation,  ior  instance,  arises  when  a 
motion  approaching  the  eye  from  without  collides  with 
the  motion  that  constitutes  the  glance  of  the  eye.  And 
«very  other  state  of  mind  is  produced  in  the  same  way  — 
pleasure  and  pain,  desire  and  fear,  knowledge  and  thought. 
It  follows  that  things  exist  only  as  they  appear,  and  that  as 
they  apx>ear  to  every  man,  so  they  are.  That  things  exist 
apart  from  appearances,  is  an  assertion  that  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated. 

Plato  relates  in  the  Phaedo  that  Socrates  had  accepted  as  a 
youth  the  traditional  notion  of  the  soul,  but  had  subsequently 
lost  confidence  in  it.  He  would  always  ask  ^'  whether  it  is 
the  blood  by  virtue  of  which  we  are  rational,  or  air,  or  firet" 
The  explanations  of  the  philosophers  were  so  unsatisfactory, 
that  he  resolved  to  abandon  psychological  and  cosmologi<»l 
investigation,  believing  it  a  waste  of  time,  and  ever  after 
expressing  contempt  for  a  knowledge  that  had  no  bearing  ux>on 
action.  Socrates  agrees  with  the  Sophists  in  holding  that  knowl- 
edge is  a  state  of  t£e  subject,  but  declines  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  universal  and  necessary  knowledge  is  therefore  impossi- 
ble. He  holds  that  side  by  side  with  our  perceptions  we 
have  mental  states  of  a  different  kind  which  enable  us  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  true  and  the  false — namely,  concepts  or 
dass- ideas.  The  business  of  philosophy  is  the  investigation 
of  these  and  the  determination  of  their  proper  content; 
and  we  read  in  Xenophon  and  Plato  how  Socrates  would  dis- 
cuss the  meaning  of  beautiful  and  ugly,  just  and  unjust,  pious 
and  impious,  the  essence  of  prudence  and  folly,  the  nature  of 
the  family  and  of  the  state,  etc.  He  believed  that  all  men, 
when  they  think  consistently,  have  Identical  concepts  about 
such  matters,  and  that  therefore,  however  their  perceptions 
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may  differ,  they  have  objective  knowledge^  at  least  in  moral 
matters,  by  virtue  of  their  concepts. 

The  philosophy  of  Plato  is  ttie  first  great  systematic  ex- 
pression of  that  tendency  of  thought  which  places  mind  before 
matter  as  the  first  principle  of  things.  Such  a  philosophy 
involves  the  consequence  that  the  lUtimate  ground  of  all 
existing  things  must  be  sougtit  in  the  domain  of  ethics ;  and 
so  it  comes  about  tiiat  tiie  psychological  views  of  Plato  are 
largely  infiuenced  by  ethical  considerations. 

The  work  of  previous  philosphers  has  left  the  postulate 
that  the  ultimate  ground  of  existence  must  be  unitary,  in  con- 
trast to  the  multiplicity  of  phenomenal  things,  and  constant, 
in  contrast  to  their  ceaseless  fiux.  The  concepts  of  Socrates 
seem  to  Plato  to  suggest  a  better  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the 
ground  of  existence  Uian  any  yet  proposed.  For  the  unity  of 
tiie  concept  contrasts  with  the  multiplicity  of  the  individual 
objects  to  which  it  applies,  and  its  fixity  contrasts  with  their 
endless  variability.  Furtliermore,  concepts  form  an  articu- 
late system,  the  lower  being  included  in  the  higher,  and  a 
highest  concept  including  all  the  others.  Kow  perception 
merely  reveals  to  us  the  outward  shows  of  things,  while 
thought  acquaints  us  with  their  inner  reality.  If  then,  every 
percex>t  corresponds  to  some  external  reality,  how  much  more 
must  every  concept  have  a  reality  corresponding  to  it?  The 
realities  that  correspond  to  concepts  are  the  Platonic  Ideas, 
and  the  highest  Idea,  which  includes  all  the  others,  is  the 
Idea  of  the  Oood. 

Our  two  faculties  of  perception  and  thought  thus  reveal  to 
us  two  disparate  worlds:  perception  reveals  a  world  of 
individual  objects,  where  all  is  multiplicity  and  change; 
whereas  thought  ox)ens  up  to  us  a  resdm  of  supersensible 
essences,  which  together  constitute  a  unitary  spiritual  being, 
the  Idea  of  the  Good.  Since  the  relations  of  the  Ideas  corres- 
pond exactly  to  the  relations  of  the  concepts  by  which  we 
know  them,  we  can  find  out  all  about  reality  by  turning  our 
attention  inward  and  investigating  the  mutual  relations  of 
our  concepts.  Here  we  have  the  great  original  of  the  a 
priori  type  of  philosophy,  which  disdains  exi)erience  and 
undertakes  to  discover  truth  by  the  effort  of  unaided  thought. 

It  might  be  exx>ected,  since  all  souls  form  a  class,  that 
Plato  would  recognize  an  Idea  of  the  soul.  But  since  the 
contrast  between  the  Ideas  and  their  individual  copies  is  that 
between  the  eternal  and  the  transitory,  this  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  denying  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  his  ethical 
interest  forbids.  He  therefore  assigns  to  the  soul  a  middle 
X)08ition  between  Ideas  and  individual  things.  He  says,  more- 
over, that  though  there  is  no  Idea  of  the  soul,  there  is  an  Idea 
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with  which  it  is  indissolably  connected,  namely  the  Idea  of 
life ;  which  is  as  mach  as  to  say  that  the  sonl  is  the  principle 
of  life.  Plato  believes  that  the  world  as  a  whole  is  animated  by 
a  soul.  For  the  world  is  a  copy  of  the  Idea  of  the  Oood,  and 
must  therefore  be  as  perfect  as  possible ;  now  what  has  rea- 
son is  more  perfect  than  what  has  not,  but  only  soul  has 
reason :  hence  the  visible  world  must  have  a  souL.  Hence, 
in  the  Timaeus,  Plato  calls  the  visible  world  '<  a  blessed  god." 

Plato's  statements  regarding  the  nature  of  the  sovd  are 
made  in  the  first  instance  with  reference  to  the  world-soul. 
He  says  that  the  soul  existed  first,  and  the  body  was  formed 
afterwards,  thus  recognizing  the  priority  of  the  soul  to  the 
body.  The  soul  is  not  a  mere  harmony  of  the  body,  as  the 
Pythagoreans  maintained ;  if  it  were,  it  would  perish  with  the 
body.  It  has  harmony,  but  that  does  not  exhaust  its  being. 
It  is  a  substance,  diffused  in  harmonious  proportions 
throughout  the  visible  world.  The  essential  qualities  of  this 
substance  are  simplicity,  invisibility,  and  incorporeality. 
The  activity  of  the  soul  is  twofold,  consisting  jMurtly  in 
motion  and  partly  in  knowledge.  The  soul  is  ttie  original 
source  of  motion,  for  it  alone  is  self -moving;  all  other 
things  receive  their  motion  from  without,  but  the  sonl 
moves  itself,  and  in  moving  itself  moves  the  body.  The 
soul  knows  all  things,  for  it  has  the  most  perfect  kind  of 
motion,  the  circular,  by  which  it  <'  returns  into  itselt 
and  informs  itself  of  everything  it  has  met  in  its  course." 
All  inferior  beings  have  their  soul  by  participation  in  the 
world-soul.  The  highest  individual  souls  are  those  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  next  come  the  souls  of  men.  The  end  for 
which  the  human  soul  exists  is  the  attainment  of  rational 
knowledge,  for  the  soul  is  by  nature  '^fond  of  learning." 
^'  As  the  eye  is  fitted  to  perceive  the  sunlight,  so  is 
the  soul  to  contemplate  the  Idea  of  the  Good."  Now 
the  contemplation  of  the  Idea  of  the  Gtood  is  i>ossible 
only  by  rising  above  sense-exx>erience,  and  sense-experience 
has  its  source  in  the  body.  The  body  is  thus  little  more  than 
a  hindrance  to  the  soul ;  it  is  a  misfortune  to  the  soul  to  be 
imprisoned  in  it;  the  body  is  the  grave  of  the  soul. 
The  soul  did  not  always  dwell  in  the  body,  but  des- 
cended into  it  from  a  former  celestial  state;  in  its  proper 
nature  it  has  no  need  of  the  body ;  it  lives  best  and  happiest 
when  it  pays  as  little  attention  to  the  body  as  x>ossible.  For 
the  proper  activity  of  the  soul  is  thought,  or  tifie  contempla- 
tion of  ideas,  and  to  this  the  body  can  be  no  help,  but  only  a 
hindrance. 

Since  the  soul  existed  before  its  union  with  the  body  in  a 
better  state,  in  which  it  was  entirely  occupied  in  pure  thought, 
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it  is  evident  that  the  sensible  part  of  the  soul  does  not  belong 
to  its  real  nature.  Plato  therefore  divides  the  soal  into  two 
X>arts,  one  immortal,  the  other  mortal ;  and  the  latter  he  sub- 
divides into  two,  a  nobler  and  an  ignobler  part.  We  thus 
have  three  parts  of  the  soul : 

1.  A  rationsd  or  immortal  part,  whose  activity  is  thought. 

2.  A  nobler  mortal  part,  to  which  belong  courage,  anger, 
love  of  iK>wer,  and  in  general  the  better  and  stronger  states 
(Btntfli  of  feeling. 

3.  An  ignobler  mortal  part,  to  which  belong  pleasure  and 
X>ain,  and  all  the  sensual  apx)etites  and  passions. 

In  proof  that  these  three  are  not  merely  distinct  forms  of 
activity,  but  separate  parts,  Plato  instances  the  fact  that  desire 
is  sometimes  at  strife  with  reason,  and  sometimes  fights  on 
its  side :  activities  so  independent  of  each  other  must  spring 
from  separate  causes.  How  this  trinity  of  parts  is  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  unity  of  the  soul,  Plato  does  not  explain  ; 
they  are  in  reality  three  connected  beings,  not  one  being. 
Eadi  of  the  three  parts  has  its  sx)ecial  bodily  seat.  That 
of  thought  is  the  head,  and  the  senses  are  the  instruments  it 
employs  ;  that  of  courage  is  the  breast,  and  particularly  the 
heart;  that  of  desire  is  the  belly.  The  liver  is  the  seat  of 
imagination,  by  means  of  which  reason  rules  desire ;  ^<  upon 
its  polished  surface  reason  causes  now  terrifying,  now 
diverting  images  to  be  reflected,  she  alters  its  natural  sweet- 
ness and  color  by  the  introduction  of  bile,  and  so 
either  frightens  or  soothes  the  appetitive  part  into  obedi- 
ence." But  the  soul  is  also  mingled  with  the  spinal  marrow. 
That  x>art  of  the  marrow  which  is  rounded  into  a  ball  and  en- 
•dosed  in  the  skull  contains  the  divine  part  of  the  soul ;  the 
remainder  of  the  marrow  contains  the  mortal  part.  Both  of 
these  parts  are  ensheathed  in  a  case  of  bone,  the  lower  end 
of  which  is  connected  by  a  tube  with  the  passage  for 
drink,  by  which  liquids  pass  through  the  lungs  and  into  the 
bladder ;  through  this  tube  the  seed  makes  its  escape,  for  the 
seed  comes  from  the  marrow  and  therefore  contains  soul. 

The  sense-physiology  of  Plato  marks  no  advance  beyond 
that  of  Democritus.  He  observes  that  as  a  rule  only  movable 
parts  have  sensation ;  those  that  cannot  be  voluntarily  moved, 
as  for  example  bones  and  hair,  are  insensitive.  Sensation 
arises  whenever  an  external  impression  communicates  a 
motion  to  the  body,  and  this  motion  is  propagated  as  far  as 
the  soul.  As  to  what  conducts  these  motions,  Plato  thinks 
it  is  the  blood  in  the  blood-vessels,  owing  to  its  mobility ; 
lor  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  unacquaint^  with  the  nerves. 
If  the  motion  of  the  blood  takes  place  very  gradually,  no  sen- 
sation is  produced ;  if  it  takes  place  quickly,  but  easily  and 
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without  obstmction,  we  have  dear  perception^  withont  pleas- 
are  or  pain  ;  bnt  if  it  canses  a  sensible  raising  or  lowering  of 
the  general  state,  in  the  one  case  pleasure  arises,  in  the  other 
pain.  Sensations  of  smell  arise  when  yax>ors  penetrate  into  the 
blood-vessels  between  the  head  and  the  navel,  and  cause  there 
either  a  rough  or  a  gentle  motion.  Sensations  of  taste  depend 
upon  the  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
tongue.  Auditory  sensations  arise  when  external  sounds  set 
in  motion  the  air  in  the  interior  of  the  ear.  Visual  sensa- 
tions are  produced  when  the  fire  emitted  by  the  luminous 
body  collides  with  the  fire  that  dwells  in  the  interior  of  the  eye. 
Finally,  Plato  distinguishes  from  sense-perception  the  fac- 
ulty of  thought,  by  means  of  which  we  comi>are  our  sensa- 
tions, recognize  their  relations  to  one  another,  and  infer  from 
them  the  existence  of  actual  objects ;  but  the  highest  exercise 
of  thought  is  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  Ideas. 

VI. 

Aristotle  aims  in  his  Metaphysics  to  explain  the  uni- 
verse by  indicating  the  principles  that  enter  into  its  construc- 
tion. He  finds  t^at  these  are  four  in  number:  first,  the 
material  cause,  or  stuff  of  which  the  universe  is  composed ; 
secondly,  the  formal  cause,  or  idea  of  which  it  is  a  realization ; 
thirdly,  the  efficient  cause,  or  motive  force  which  brought  it 
into  being ;  and  fourthly,  the  final  cause,  or  end  which  its  ex- 
istence subserves.  These  four  principles  —  matter,  form, 
motive  force,  and  end — must  cooperate  to  produce  the  uni- 
verse as  a  whole  or  any  portion  of  it. 

If  we  try  to  classify  these  principles  with  reference  to  the 
source  from  which  they  come,  we  have  on  the  one  side 
matter,  which  must  in  every  case  be  furnished  from  without ; 
and  on  the  other  side  the  ideal  form,  the  efficient  act,  and  the 
purpose  or  end,  all  of  which  have  t^eir  origin  in  the  mind. 
It  tiiuB  happens  that  these  last  three  tend  to  coalesce 
into  a  single  principle  called  Form,  which  stands  op- 
posed to  matter  as  that  which  originates  in  the  mind 
to  that  which  originates  from  without.  Matter,  though 
the  raw  material  out  of  which  all  existing  things  are 
formed,  is  in  itself  formless  and  chaotic ;  it  is  likewise 
wholly  passive  and  unable  to  move  itself.  Form,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  principle  of  activity  and  the  original  source 
of  motion.  It  is  tliat  which,  by  supervening  upon  unformed 
matter,  transforms  it  into  a  concrete  object,  and  may  there- 
fore be  said  to  be  the  ideal  of  the  concrete  object  it  subse- 
quently becomes.  In  fact,  it  is  Aristotle's  substitute  for  tdie 
Platonic  Idea,  and  is  even  occasionally  called  by  the  same 
name.  But  there  is  an  important  difference  between  the  Platonic 
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Idea  and  the  Aristotelian  Form.  Plato  represented  the  Ideas 
as  existing  apart  from  concrete  objects  in  a  transcendental 
realm  of  their  own ;  Aristotle  maintains  that  they  must  be 
immanent  in  the  objects  themselves.  Only  indiyidual  things^ 
according  to  Aristotle,  are  real  in  the  proper  sense  of  Uie 
term ;  Forms  or  Ideas,  apart  from  the  individual  things  in 
which  they  are  realized,  are  mere  figments  of  the  imagination. 
As  in  Plato,  the  ideal  or  Idea  of  an  individual  object  is  identi- 
fied with  tiie  generic  in  it,  that  is,  with  that  assemblage  of  traits 
which  makes  it  member  of  a  class.  But  what  is  most  foreign 
to  our  habits  of  thought  is  the  assumption  that  the  generic  in 
an  individual  object  is  not  a  mere  part  of  its  description,  but 
the  active  force  that  causes  all  the  changes  it  undergoes. 
Change,  on  this  view,  consists  not  so  much  in  Matter  taking  on 
new  Forms,  as  in  the  Forms  successsively  taking  possession 
of  Matter.  Matter  abready  contains  within  itself  potentially  all 
the  various  things  it  is  capable  of  becoming ;  when  the  Forms 
supervene  upon  it,  this  potentiality  becomes  an  actuality. 
Change  may  therefore  be  conceived  as  the  transformation  of 
a  potentiality  into  an  actuality. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  Aristotle's  defini- 
tion of  the  soul  and  his  view  of  the  relation  between  it  and  the 
body.  Plato  may  be  said  to  have  conceived  the  union  of  soul 
and  body  as  the  spatial  juxtaposition,  as  it  were,  of  two  inde- 
I)endent  substances.  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  man 
as  an  organic  whole.  He  says  that  the  nature  of  each  part 
must  contain  the  reason  for  its  union  with  the  other.  Of  this 
organic  whole  the  soul  is  the  more  significant  side,  yet  we 
cannot  say  that  the  soul  is  the  true  man  and  the  body  a  mere 
appendage.  The  soul  does  not  think,  feel,  learn,  etc.,  but 
the  man  does  so  by  means  of  his  soul.  Old  age,  illness,  drunk- 
enness, etc.,  are  not  states  of  the  soul  alone,  nor  of  the  body 
alone,  but  of  the  unitary  being  that  soul  and  body  constitute. 
The  soul  is  primarily  the  cause  of  life.  Now  life  consists 
essentially  in  the  power  of  seU- movement,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  being  to  produce  changes  in  itself  spontaneously,  wheUier 
these  changes  are  of  a  gross  character  visible  to  the  eye,  as 
in  locomotion,  or  are  limited  to  the  minute  internal  move- 
ments that  constitute  nutrition  and  growth.  We  thus  have 
a  body  in  which  changes  are  produced,  and  an  inner 
principle  which  produces  them,  and  the  relation  of  the 
two  is  exactly  that  between  Matter  and  Form.  Since  the 
body  cannot  move  or  change  itself,  it  must  be  of  the  nature  of 
Matter ;  and  the  soul,  as  that  which  moves  and  produces 
changes  in  the  body,  must  be  of  the  nature  of  Form. 

Since  all  matter  is  the  potentiality  of  that  which  it  can 
become,  the  body  must  be  tiie  potentiality  of  a  living  beic^  ; 
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and  since  the  soul  is  that  which  transforms  this  x>otentiality 
into  an  actuality,  the  sool  may  be  described  as  the  entelechy 
or  actuality  of  a  living  being.  Bat  the  word  entelechy  is 
ambignons,  for  it  may  mean  either  the  actnalizing  agency,  or 
the  activity  of  actualization.  The  soul  is  an  entele^y  in  the 
former  sense,  for  it  exists  even  during  sleep,  when  its  func- 
tions are  suspended ;  the  soul  is  thus  the  ever-present  possi- 
bility of  the  functions  of  life.  To  indicate  that  the  soul  is  an 
entelechy  in  the  sense  of  an  actualizing  agency,  Aristotle  calls 
it  the  first  entelechy ,  and  his  definition  therefore  reads: 
the  soul  is  the  first  entelechy  of  a  natural  organic  body  that 
has  in  it  the  potentiality  of  life.  Since  the  soul  is  the  form 
of  the  body,  it  must  be  immaterial ;  but,  though  immaterial, 
it  cannot  exist  apart  from  matter.  Indeed,  Aristotle  mentions 
a  special  kind  of  matter  with  which  the  soul  is  directly  con- 
nected, and  with  which  it  passes  in  generation  from  one  being 
to  another.  This  he  sometimes  designates  as  warmth,  some- 
times as  the  breath ;  he  describes  it  as  of  nobler  nature 
than  the  four  elements,  and  as  resembling  ether.  The 
solution,  then,  of  the  problem,  how  soul  and  body  can 
constitute  a  single  being,  is  that  the  two  belong  to  totally  dif- 
ferent orders  of  existence.  Like  form  and  matter  everywhere, 
they  are  distinguishable  in  thought,  but  they  cannot  exist 
separately,  any  more  than  the  eye  and  vision  can  exist  sepa- 
rately. 

Plato  not  only  distinguished  three  parts  of  the  soul,  but 
assigned  to  them  separate  seats  in  the  body.  Aristotle  raises 
the  question  whether  such  spatial  separation  can  consist  with 
the  unity  of  the  soul,  and  decides  that  it  cannot.  He  there- 
fore contents  himself  with  enumerating  the  classes  Into  which 
psychical  manifestations  fall,  and  distinguishes  four : 

1.  Nutrition  and  growth — the  nutritive  part. 

2.  Sensation  and  perception  —  the  sensitive  part. 

3.  Desire  and  locomotion — the  locomotive  part. 

4.  Thought — the  rational  part. 

Of  these  four,  plants  possess  only  the  nutritive  soul ;  ani- 
mals have  this  and  the  sensitive  soul  as  well.  The  lowest 
kind  of  sensation  is  touch,  and  this  all  animals  possess ;  with 
touch  go  always  pleas ujc  and  pain.  Most  animals  have  loco- 
motion as  well  as  sensation,  and  with  this  desire.  Man, 
finally,  possesses  in  addition  to  the  nutritive,  the  sensitive, 
and  the  locomotive  soul  the  highest  form  of  psychical  activity, 
rational  thought.  It  thus  apx)ears  that  the  lower  parts  can 
occur  without  the  higher,  but  not  the  higher  without  tiie  lower. 
Notwithstanding  these  various  forms  of  psychicsd  activity, 
it  is  the  same  identical  soul  which  manifests  itself  in  them  all. 
If  the  soul  consisted  of  several  juxtaposed  pieces,  it  would  be 
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held  together  by  the  body ;   whereas  in  reality  the  body  is 
held  together  by  the  soal. 

The  central  organ  of  psychical  activity  is  the  heart,  not  the 
brain,  whose  function  is  merely  that  of  cooling  the  blood.  The 
heart  is  the  organ  both  of  sensation  and  of  locomotion. 
Tactual  sensations  are  propagated  to  the  heart  through  the 
flesh,  all  others  through  certain  '<  channels,"  by  which 
Aristotle  undoubtedly  means  the  blood-vessels,  for  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  nerves.  The  heart  also  causes  the  movements 
of  the  limbs. 

Sensation  is  the  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  ani- 
mal as  compared  with  the  plant.  It  consists  in  ^'an  alteration 
brought  about  by  the  perceived  object  in  the  percipient  sub- 
ject tiirough  the  medium  of  the  body."  This  alteration  is  of 
such  a  sort  that  the  percipient  subject,  functioning  as  matter, 
takes  upon  itself  the  form  of  the  perceived  object.  Sense- 
perception  may  therefore  be  defined  as  the  reception 
of  the  form  of  an  object  without  its  matter.  The 
action  of  objects  upon  the  senses  always  takes  place 
through  some  medium;  in  the  case  of  vision  this  medium  is 
light,  in  that  of  hearing  air,  in  that  of  smell  moisture.  In 
touch  and  taste  there  seems  to  be  no  medium,  but  there 
is  one,  namely  the  flesh,  and  the  true  organ  of  these 
senses  is  therefore  not  the  skin,  but  the  heart.  The 
fact  that  by  touch  we  perceive  so  many  pairs  of  oppo- 
sites — hard  soft,  rough  smooth,  dry  wet,  warm  cold — sug- 
gests to  Aristotle  the  doubt  whether  it  is  really  a  single 
sense;  which  he  silences  with  the  remark  that  the  other 
senses  also  i>eroeive  more  than  one  pair — hearing,  for  exam- 
ple, i>erceives  not  only  differences  of  pitch  (high  low),  but 
also  differences  of  intensity  (loud  soft),  roughness  and 
smoothness  of  voice,  etc.  The  senses  of  touch  and  taste  are  so 
indispensable  to  existenee  that  all  animals  x>ossesB  them. 
They  are  the  lowest  senses,  for  they  minister  to  the  lowest 
functions,  those  of  nutrition  and  reproduction.  Sight  and 
hearing,  on  the  other  hand,  stand  highest,  for  they  are  the 
means  by  which  the  intellect  is  developed ;  and  of  the  two, 
hearing  is  the  superior  sense,  because  upon  it  the  communica- 
tion of  ideas  by  means  of  language  depends.  Aristotle  en. 
deavors  to  prove,  as  against  Democritus,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible there  should  be  other  senses  than  the  five. 

Eadi  of  the  senses  yields  us  a  kind  of  sensation  peculiar  to 
iteelf  alone ;  for  instance,  vision  alone  yields  color,  smell  alone 
odor,  etc.  But  there  are  other  qualities  of  objects  which  are 
common  to  the  perceptions  of  all  the  senses,  namely  such 
universal  qualities  as  number,  size,  and  form,  motion  and  rest, 
and  time.  Now  we  cannot  suppose,  to  take  an  example,  that  the 
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space  we  see  is  a  different  space  from  that  we  tonch ;  but  il 
they  are  one  said  the  same  space,  they  must  be  perceived  by 
one  and  the  same  faculty ;  and  Uieref ore  not  by  sight  nor  by 
tonch,  but  by  some  deeper-lying  faculty  which  functions  in 
connection  with  both  these  senses.  This  faculty  Aris- 
totle calls  the  sensus  communis.  It  is  this  faculty  by 
which  we  compare  and  distinguish  the  data  of  the  different 
senses,  for  no  single  sense  can  compare  what  it  perceives 
with  what  is  i)erceived  by  some  other  sense.  It  is  this 
faculty  which  considers  our  sensations  as  representing  some- 
thing objective,  for  the  individual  senses  cannot  judge  of  this, 
but  can  only  feel  what  they  feel.  It  is  this  faculty,  ffnally, 
upon  which  self-consciousness  depends,  for  ''sight  perceives 
only  what  is  colored,  and  if  sight  perceived  seeing,  seeing 
would  itself  have  to  be  colored. '^ 

The  sensvs  communis  is  also  the  faculty  of  imagination  and 
of  memory.  Imagination  is  an  after-effect  of  sensation,  a 
weakened  form  of  sensation.  For  the  commotion  produced 
by  the  original  impression  x>ersists  in  the  sense-organ,  and 
when  it  is  again  propagated  to  the  heart,  it  causes  a  revival  of 
the  original  sensation  in  the  absence  of  the  object  that  caused 
it.  When  this  image  is  not  only  revived,  but  regarded  as 
the  copy  of  the  previous  sensation,  we  have  memory ;  and 
the  voluntary  reproduction  of  a  memory  is  recollection. 
BecoUection  is  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  the 
organic  motions  which  accompany  the  images  of  memory 
have  a  mutual  connection,  of  such  a  sort  that  one  calls  up 
another ;  and  the  reason  for  this  connection  may  lie  in  their 
similarity,  their  contrast,  or  their  previous  conjunction  in 
time.  Imagination,  finally,  furnishes  the  visions  we  see  in 
our  dreams,  as  well  as  the  images  that  accompany  thought. 

Thought,  or  reason,  is  the  highest  of  the  mental  faculties, 
and  is  t^at  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  lower  animals. 
Though  distinct  from  sense-perception,  it  deals  with  the 
same  objects,  that  is,  with  the  images  which  sense- perception 
furnishes.  But  it  is  concerned  with  a  different  aspect  of 
them  from  that  which  occupies  sense-perception,  namely  the 
generic  in  them.  It  is  also  concerned  with  relations  such  as 
likeness  and  unlikeness,  cause  and  effect,  form  and  matter,  etc. 
Aristotle  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  reason,  the  active  and 
the  passive,  corresponding  to  the  distinction  that  everywhere 
obtains  between  form  and  matter,  and  teaches  that  the  co- 
operation of  these  two  is  necessary  to  actual  thought.  Thought 
as  matter  he  calls  the  passive  reason ;  thought  as  form  his  later 
followers  call  the  active  reason.  To  understand  this  some- 
what difficult  distinction,  we  must  recur  to  Aristotle's  explan- 
ation of  sense-perception.    As  in  sense-perception  the  human 
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faculty,  functioning  as  matter,  takes  on  the  form  of  the  external 
object,  so  in  rational  thought  the  human  faculty,  or  passive 
reason,  as  matter,  unites  with  the  conceptual  relations  that  are 
immanent  in  our  i>eroepts,  as  form,  and  it  is  these  conceptual 
relations  which  Aristotle  designates  as  the  active  reason. 
When  the  two  unite,  actual  thought  is  the  result.  The 
strangeness  of  this  distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that  Aristotle 
attributes  the  activity  that  manifests  itself  in  thought  to  the 
content  thought  about.  From  this  point  of  view  it  would  seem 
less  correct  to  say  that  we  think  thoughts  than  that  thoughts 
think  us.  Aristotle  says  that  the  passive  reason  comes  into 
existence  with  the  body  and  perishes  with  it,  and  during  life 
I>articipates  in  its  states.  But  the  active  reason  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  life  of  the  body ;  has  no  bodily  organ ;  does  not 
eome  into  existence  by  procreation,  but  enters  ^e  body  from 
without ;  and  is  therefore  unaffected  by  the  destruction  of  the 
body.  The  immortality  of  this  part  can  have,  however, 
little  worth  for  the  individual,  for  it  possesses  neither  memory 
nor  self-consciousness. 

Though  Aristotle's  statements  regarding  the  active  reason 
may  seem  to  mark  a  relapse  into  dualism,  yet  his  psychology 
as  a  whole  is  distinctly  monistic.  He  conceives  the  develop- 
ment of  the  soul  as  running  parallel  to  that  of  the  body, 
and  his  method  is  a  biological-developmental  one.  He  is  a 
keen  observer  of  mental  phenomena  as  well  as  a  profound 
metaphysician  ;  he  brings  to  bear  upon  psychology  as  much 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  as  was  known  in  his  time ;  and  he 
everywhere  brings  human  into  fruitful  relations  with  animal 
psychology.  Finally,  he  delivers  psychology  from  the  pre- 
mature influence  of  ethics,  recognizing  that  ethics  depends 
upon  psychology,  not  psychology  upon  ethics.  It  is  these 
merits  which  make  Aristotte  the  greatest  psychologist  of  anti- 
q.uity. 
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I. — ^Thb  Effect  of  Foreknowledge  upon  Ebpetition— 
Times. 

(With  the  assistance  of  Frederick  Whitton.) 

The  experimental  contribations  to  the  stady  of  the  effect  of 
foreknowledge  upon  the  times  of  simple  mental  processes  may 
be  thus  briefly  snmmanized.  In  simple  reactions  the  natore 
of  the  stimulus  is  of  course  foreknown,  but  the  precise  mo- 
ment of  its  appearance  and  its  intensity  may  be  left  indefinite. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  omission  of  a  preparatory  signal, 
or  an  irregular  interval  between  signal  and  stimulus,  as  also 
are  irregular  variation  between  more  or  less  intense  stimuli, 
all  lengthen  the  simple  reaction-time.  In  that  form  of  a 
distinction-time,  in  which  one  particular  stimulus  is  to  be  re- 
acted to  but  all  others  are  passed  without  reaction,  it  is  found 
that  the  larger  tilie  number  of  possible  stimuli  (and  therefore 
the  less  definite  the  foreknowledge)  the  longer  the  reaction- 
time.  In  adaptive  reactions,  with  the  number  of  modes  of 
reaction  constant  the  time  will  be  longer  as  each  mode  of  re- 
action is  connected  successively  witti  one,  with  two,  with 
three  or  witli  more  and  indefinitely  many  stimuli ;  the  stimuli 
may  or  may  not  be  grouped  in  classes.  In  association-times 
Miinsterberg  has  shown  that  the  preceding  of  a  question 
asking  for  a  personal  preference  or  judgment  between  a  pair 
of  objects,  by  the  mention  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  class  of 
objects  to  which  the  pair  belongs,  decidedly  shortens  the  time 
of  answer  to  the  question,  in  one  series  from  947  <^  to  676  ^.  ^ 
This  last  form  of  experiment  is  extremely  interesting  ;  it 
seems  to  show  that  although  we  cannot  begin  to  say,  for  ex- 
ample, whether  we  prefer  i)eaches  to  pears,  until  we  have 
heard  the  full  question, — <^  apples,  plums,  cherries,  peaches, 
grai>es,  oranges,   pears,  figs,   lemons,  dates,  apricots,   pine 


'  For  a  more  detailed  accoant  of  these  points  see  Ja^trow,  Time-Rela- 
tions of  Mental  Phenomena;  pp.  15-17,  39-40,  60-61,  etc. 
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apples, — ^which  do  you  prefer,  peaches  or  pears t," — yet  the 
time  needed  for  this  decision  is  much  shorter  than  when  the 
introductory  series  of  words  is  omitted. 

The  object  of  the  present  study  was  to  test  this  point  in  a 
much  more  simple  tyx>e  of  reaction,  and  with  a  variable  num- 
ber of  possible  stimuli.  We  selected  for  this  purpose  the 
rex>eating  aloud  of  spoken  words,  the  oi>erator  csdled  a  word 
and  as  quickly  as  possible  the  subject  repeated  it,  all  the  words 
used  being  monosyllables.  We  found  as  the  average  of  about 
250  experiments  with  each  of  us  that  the  time  needed  for 
doing  this  when  the  word  might  be  any  word  whatever,  for 
J.  J.  269  <^  for  F.  W.  267  <^.  We  formed  lists  of  words  as 
follows :  (a)  100  very  common  verbs,  signifying  simple  ac- 
tions ;  (b)  50  common  names  of  animals ;  (c)  20  proi>er 
names,  such  as  John,  Frank,  Bess,  Kate ;  (d)  20  letters 
(omitting  b,  d,  m,  n,  v,  w,  as  confusing  in  sound  or  polysyl- 
labic) ;  (e)  10  common  French  words  ;  (f )  the  ten  numbers, 
^one,'  'two,'  etc.  to  'ten.'  Only  one  list  of  each  class  of 
words  was  used,  so  that  we  became  increasingly  familiar  with 
the  lists.  Before  each  set  of  20  experiments  the  entire  list  of 
words  from  amongst  whjch  the  words  for  rei>etition  were  to  be 
selected,  was  read  aloud.  The  following  table  shows  for  each 
of  us  the  average  time  needed  to  repeat  words  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. Each  result  expresses  the  average  of  from  240 
to  300  exi>eriments. 

The  conclusion  thus  corroborated  is  that  as  the  range  of  pos- 
sible words  decreases  in  extent,  as  the  subjecVs  expectation  is 
more  and  more  definite,  the  time  needed  to  repeai  the  word 
becomes  shorter.  It  indicates  the  power  and  the  utility  of  a 
general  direction  of  the  mind  in  ttie  line  of  a  more  specific 
operation  ;  the  entrance  into  the  general  field  of  attention  as 
preparatory  to  entering  its  fovea ;  the  apperception  that  pre- 
cedes preception,  or  in  Galton's  words,  the  entrance  into  the 
ante-chamber  of  consciousness  to  prepare  the  way  for  admis- 
sion to  the  audience- chamber.  We  have  here  an  adaptive 
reaction,  eadi  different  word  forming  a  distinct  stimulus  and 
the  vocal  manipulation  necessary  to  repeat  it  a  distinct 
form  of  reaction.  It  would  seem  that  we  could  not  get  ready 
to  repeat  a  word  until  we  knew  what  the  word  is,  and  yet  a 
knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  the  case  really  aids  our  ex- 
pectation and  shortens  even  so  simple  a  process  as  rei>etition. 
We  perform  the  coarse  adjustment  before  the  stimulus  apx>ears, 
leaving  only  the  time*of  the  fine  adjustment  to  be  measured. 
There  exists  all  degrees  of  definiteness  and  indefiniteness  of 
exi)ectation,  of  fore-knowledge,  and  an  increase  of  definite- 
ness to  a  certain  limit  brings  about  a  shortening  of  the  men- 
tal processes  of  recognition  and  adaptation. 
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While  the  results  are  too  few  and  too  variable  to  admit  o 
any  detailed  treatment  a  few  more  special  points  may  be 
I)ointed  ont  as  suggested  though  not  as  established.  The  ex- 
treme regularity  of  the  results,  the  gradual  decrease  from 
repetitions  of  one  of  an  indefinite  number  of  words,  to  one 
of  100,  of  50,  of  20  and  of  10,  is  doubtless  accidental ;  the 
times  for  repeating  one  of  50,  one  of  100  or  one  of  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  words,  for  F.W.  and  of  the  latter  two  for  J.  J. 
are  practically  the  same,  and  indicate  a  limit  to  the  range  of 
expectation.  To  expect  one  of  100  words  seems  scarcely  a 
more  definite  attitude  than  to  expect  any  word  whatever. 
With  F.  W.  this  seems  true  of  50  words  as  well.  It  seems 
clear  that  it  takes  less  time  to  repeat  one  of  20  words  than 
one  of  50  words,  and  least  to  repeat  one  of  the  ten  numbers. 
We  know  the  numbers  so  well  as  a  class  and  as  a  series  that 
expectation  is  here  most  definite.  A  French  word  on  the 
other  hand  is  relatively  unfamiliar,  and  it  takes  longer  to 
understand  and  rei)eat  it.  To  obtain  the  time  needed  for  the 
mental  portions  of  the  process  alone,  we  substract  the  simple 
reaction*times  from  the  repetition-times.  How  the  former 
was  obtained  will  be  explained  in  a  note. 

Dr.  Miinsterberg  has  attempted  to  carry  the  distinction 
between  the  ** motor"  and  the  ** sensory"  form  of  reaction 
into  complex  types  of  reaction ;  indicating  by  the  former  a 
more  special  attention  to  the  modes  of  reaction,  by  the  latter 
a  more  sx>ecial  attention  to  the  stimulus.  Dr.  Martins  at- 
tempted to  rei)eat  the  experiments  in  every  detail  but  failed 
to  obtain  the  distinction.  We  found  it  difficult  to  maintain 
this  difference  of  attitude  in  repeating  words,  and  the  results 
(see  the  table  above)  show  practically  no  difference  in  our 
cases  between  the  two  forms  of  reaction ;  the  average  of  all 
the  '*  motor"  experiments  was  for  J.  J.  245  <^,  for  F.  W.  249  ff, 
of  the  <  sensory '  for  J.  J.  249  <y,  for  F.  W.  251  <'.  Even  in 
the  simple  reaction  the  difference  is  slight ;  but  in  the  ordinary 
reaction  with  a  finger-key  one  of  us  shows  the  difference. 
J.  J.'s  simple  reaction  to  a  sound  by  closing  a  key  with  the 
finger  is  136  ^  for  'motor,'  162  ^^  for  '  sensory '  ;  F.  W.'s  133  ^ 
and  137  <^.  While  these  results  have  probably  only  an  indi- 
vidual significance,  yet  in  our  present  incomplete  knowledge  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  distinction  between  '  motor '  and  '  sen- 
sory 'reactions,  they  may  be  worthy  of  record.  Note  upon  ap- 
paratus and  method.  Our  apparatus  and  method  were  gradual- 
ly perfected  during  the  course  of  the  experiments  (covering  a 
period  of  eight  months)  and  only  such  of  our  results  were 
included  in  the  averages  given  above  as  were  obtained  by  the 
same  method  and  seemed  fairly  comparable  with  one  another. 
We  began  by  attempting  to  speak  the  word  and  press  the  key 
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iritlL  the  finger  at  the  same  moment,  the  subject  also  repeating 
4he  word  and  pressing  the  key  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same 
moment.  (We  nsed  keys  of  the  form  to  be  described  in  the 
next  note,  bnt  later  to  avoid  the  noise  the  caller  nsed  a  mer- 
<mTy  key).  This  is  also  Miinsterberg's  method.  We  soon 
fonnd  a  very  strong  tendency  to  close  the  key  too  soon,  on  the 
part  of  the  reacter,  and  too  late  on  the  part  of  the  caller  ;  the 
former  presses  the  key  when  the  voluntary  impulse  is  ready, 
when  he  feels  that  you  know  what  the  word  is  and  what  it  is 
necessary  to  do  to  repeat  it,  rather  than  when  the  vocal  mech- 
anism is  ready  and  may  act."  By  this  method  our  times 
were  much  too  short,  centering  about  200  <^.  The  simple  re- 
action time  to  a  sound  by  closing  a  key  with  the  finger  was  for 
J.  J.  148  ^,  for  F.  W.  135  <^.  But  it  is  hardly  proper  to  sub- 
tract this  from  the  rei>etion  time  to  obtain  the  time  of  the 
mental  process  alone.  To  include  the  complete  mechanical 
process  the  stimulus  must  be  a  vocal  utterance  with  an  accom- 
panying closure  of  the  key  with  the  finger  and  the  same  for 
the  reaction.  After  much  trial  we  conclude  to  use  a  small  bit 
of  wood  held  between  the  teeth  and  attached  to  a  spring  lever, 
so  that  the  slightest  separation  of  the  teeth,  (always  accom- 
panying utterance)  would  cause  the  bit  to  fly  out  of  tilie  mouth 
and  in  so  doing  to  make  or  break  the  chronoscope  circuit. 
While  the  key  is  not  free  from  objections,  it  worked  very  well 
and  we  could  observe  with  it  no  serious  tendency  to  anticipate 
the  true  reaction.  The  simple  reaction-times  recorded  in 
the  table  were  obtained  with  tiiis  key  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  the  observer  always  uttered  the  sound  '<  ah  "  (explosive) 
and  the  reacter  always  used  the  same  sound  in  reacting, 
so  that  the  simple  reaction  includes  all  the  mechanical  parts 
^f  the  process,  and  whatever  error  there  is  in  uttering  or  re- 
peating is  contained  in  all  alike.  The  difference  between  this 
and  the  repetition-time  (on  the  average  68  <^)  may  thus  be  re- 
garded as  the  pure  mental  repetition  process.  The  further 
details  of  method  and  apparatus  offer  no  i)eculiarities  worthy 
of  record. 

A  Novel  Optical  Illusion. 

(With  the  assistance  of  G.  W.  Moorehouse.) 
If  before  a  rotating  disc  composed  of  a  large  sector  of  one 
color  and  a  small  sector  of  another,  the  two  differing  con- 
siderably in  shade  (e.  g.  a  dark  blue  and  a  light  yellow),  a 
rod,  held  horizontedly,  be  passed  up  and  down,  the  whole 
disc  seems  broken  up  by  horizontal  parallel  bands  of  a  color 
similar  to  that  present  in  greater  proportion  ^    This  illusion 

*  This  niasion  was  first  brought  to  my  notice  by  Dr.  Mttnsterberg 
npon  my  visit  to  his  laboratory  at  Freiburg.  I  can  find  no  reference  to 
it  in  the  literature  accessible  to  me. 
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is  e8i>6GiaUy  striking  when  the  component  colors  are  markedly 
different,  wiOi  the  lighter  color  forming  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  disc,  when  the  disc  is  in  very  rapid  rotation, 
the  rod  very  slender  and  its  motion  moderately  rapid.  The 
bands  appear  quite  as  well  if  the  movement  of  the  rod  is 
vertical,  oblique,  rotary,  etc.;  the  effect  of  bending  the 
rod  into  a  spiral  or  other  fanciful  shape  and  giving  it  a  rotary 
movement  is  especially  striking,  the  bands  always  following 
parallel  to  the  outline  of  the  wire.  If  instead  of  showing  but 
two  colors  the  disc  is  comx>osed  of  thred  or  more  the  tands 
appear  each  composed  of  several  colors  ;  and  if  a  disc  com- 
posed of  small  sectors  of  the  seven  primary  colors  be  rotated 
each  band  presents  a  rainbow-like  appearance.  This  phe- 
nomenon seems  especially  remarkable  when  contrasted  with 
the  universal  tendency  of  successive  optical  images  to  fuse. 
The  mixing  of  colors  upon  a  disc  is  itself  a  typical  instanoe 
of  such  fusion.  But  here  there  is  a  sort  of  separation  of 
colors,  and  that  too  at  a  high  rate  of  rotation.  For  example, 
if  two  rotating  discs  were  presented  to  us,  the  one  pure  white 
in  color,  and  the  other  of  ideally  perfect  spectral  colors  in 
proi>er  proportion,  so  as  to  give  a  precisely  similar  white,  we 
could  not  distinguish  between  the  two  ;  but  by  simply  passing 
a  rod  in  front  of  them  and  observing  in  the  one  case  but  not  in 
the  other  the  parallel  rows  of  colored  bands,  we  could  at  once 
pronounce  the  former  to  be  composite,  and  the  latter  simple. 
In  the  indefinitely  brief  moment  during  which  the  rod  inter- 
rupts the  vision  of  the  disc,  the  eye  obtains  an  impression 
sufficient  to  analyze  to  some  extent  into  its  elements  this 
rapid  mixture  of  stimuli.  The  more  detailed  description  and 
possible  explanation  of  this  illusion  formed  the  object  of  our 
study  as  of  the  present  exposition.  It  will  conduce  to  brevity 
of  description  to  arrange  the  several  results  of  exx>erimenta- 
tion  under  appropriate  headings. 

Extent  of  the  UlvMon.  The  illusion  appears  with  any 
pair  of  colors,  provided  only  that  the  two  are  moderately 
different ;  but  the  resulting  bands  are  of  various  degrees  of 
distinctness  according  to  the  colors  used.  The  result  is 
clearest  when  the  colors  are  strongly  contrasted  ;  we  experi- 
mented successfully  with  red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  black, 
white,  etc.,  in  various  combinations.  Of  a  series  of  seven 
shades  of  green,  numbers  **one"  and  **two''  were  very 
dark,  number  **  three  "  considerably  lighter  than  "  two,''  and 
the  rest  all  very  light  with  only  slight  differences  between 
them.  The  bands  could  not  be  observed  with  a  combination 
of  **  one  "  and  "  two  "  nor  with  any  combination  of  **  four," 
''five,''  "six,"  or  ''seven,"  but  in  all  other  combinations, 
the  conti'ast  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  illusion.    By  a  differ- 
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ent  method,  to  be  described  below,  we  saoceeded  in  more 
accurately  detennining  the  amonnt  of  contrast  needed  to  pro- 
duce the  illusion. 

Proportions  of  the  Component  Colors.  In  a  disc  c^mx>osed 
of  dark  red  and  light  yellow,  the  bands  could  just  be  seen 
when  a  sector  of  12^  of  red  was  combined  with  348°  of  yeUow, 
and  remained  visible  with  a  decrease  of  yellow  and  an  in- 
crease of  red  until  only  3°  of  yellow  and  357°  of  red  were 
present.  With  red  predominating  the  bands  are  also  red  but 
of  a  red  darker  than  the  general  color  of  the  disc;  wifch  yellow 
predominating  the  bands  are  yellow  but  of  a  yellow  lighter 
than  the  resulting  mixture.  The  darker  bands  are  always 
more  easily  seen  and  clearer  than  the  light  ones,  and  hence  a 
smaller  sector  of  yellow  with  red  than  of  red  with  yellow  is 
needed  to  produce  the  illusion.  We  should  infer  that  there 
would  be  a  ratio  of  the  two  colors  at  which  the  bands  would 
be  neither  darker  nor  lighter  than  the  background ;  and  in 
&ct  there  is  quite  a  range  of  ratios  for  which  tiie  bands  are  so 
nearly  the  color  of  the  background  that  they  are  difficult  to 
observe.  This  range  differs  for  different  combinations  of 
colors  ;  for  our  red  and  yellow  the  critical  point  is  about  110° 
of  red  and  the  rest  yellow.  With  more  red  than  this  the 
bands  become  more  and  more  deeply  red,  and  with  less  red 
more  yellowish ;  to  this  extent  the  statement  that  the  bands 
are  of  the  color  predominating  in  the  disc  must  be  modified. 

Effect  of  the  Width  and  the  Rate  of  Motion  of  the  Interrupt- 
ing Rod.  The  general  effect  of  an  increase  in  the  width  of  the 
interrupting  rod  was  to  render  the  illusion  less  distinct  and 
the  bands  wider ;  moreover  the  illusion  is  more  limited  in 
range,  i.e.,  it  is  confined  to  a  narrower  range  of  rotation  rates 
of  the  disc  and  the  like.  While  with  a  fine  wire  about  a  milli- 
meter in  diameter,  the  bands  are  sharply  outlined  and  strik* 
ing,  with  a  stick  4  mm.  in  width  they  require  somewhat  of 
a  strain  to  continuously  observe  them. 

Maintaining  the  rotation  rate  of  the  disc  as  nearly  constant 
as  the  clockwork  that  runs  it  will  allow,  we  may  vary  the 
rate  of  passing  the  rod  to  and  fro  with  characteristically 
different  results.  Moving  the  rod  across  the  disc  six  inches 
in  diameter,  so  that  each  movement  from  up  down,  and  from 
down  up,  corresponded  with  the  beat  of  the  metronome  beat- 
ing 208  times  per  minute,  the  bands  were  about  f  inch  apart, 
with  the  metronome  at  160  per  minute  about  ^  inch  apart ; 
with  108  i>er  minute  }  in. ;  with  80  X)er  minute  ^  inch  ;  with  60^ 
per  minute  less  tiian  -^  inch.  In  other  words  the  bands  are 
separated  by  smaller  and  smaller  spaces  as  the  rate  of  move- 
ment of  the  rod  becomes  slower  and  slower.    The  distances 
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between  the  bands  were  estunated  by  free-hand  drawings  and 
then  verified  by  comparison  with  the  rotating  discs. 

Analysis  of  the  Factors  of  the  Illusion.  Allowing  the 
above  to  suffice  as  a  general  explanation  of  the  extent  of  the 
illusion,  we  may  proceed  to  an  analysis  of  its  component 
factors.  The  factors  are  (a)  the  appearance  not  of  one  band 
but  of  several ;  (b)  the  distance  between  the  bands  ;  (c)  the 
color  of  the  bands ;  (d)  the  width  of  the  bands ;  (e)  the  color 
of  the  interrupting  rod  ;  (f )  the  width  of  the  interrupting  rod; 
(g)  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  interrupting  rod ;  (h)  the 
rotation-rate  of  the  disc  ;  (i)  the  nature  and  proportion  of  the 
component  colors.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  illusion  is 
quite  complicated.  As  an  important  step  towards  its  ex- 
planation, we  will  consider  first, 

The  Time- Relations  of  the  Illusion.  This  involves  the 
iactors  (a),  (b),  (g),  (h).  Before  proceeding  further  it  wiU 
be  necessary  to  describe  another  method  of  producing  the 
illusion,  without  which  its  explanation  would  have  been  im- 
possible. This  consists  in  sliding  two  half  discs  of  the  same 
color  over  one  another  leaving  an  open  sector  of  any  desired 
size  up  to  180"^  and  rotating  this  against  a  background  of  a 
markedly  different  color,  in  other  words  we  substitute  for  the 
disc  composed  of  a  large  amount  of  one  color,  which  for  brevity 
we  may  call  the  *<  majority  color,"  and  a  small  amount  of 
another,  the  ^'minority  color,"  one  in  which  the  second  color  is 
in  the  background  and  is  viewed  through  an  opening  in  the 
first.  With  such  an  arrangement  we  find  that  we  get  the 
series  of  bands  both  when  the  wire  is  passed  in  front  of  the 
disc  and  when  passed  in  back  between  disc  and  background ; 
and  further  experimentation  shows  that  the  time  relations  of 
the  two  are  the  same^  (There  is  of  course  no  essential 
difference  between  the  two  methods  when  the  wire  is  passed 
in  front  of  the  disc.)  These  facts  enable  us  to  formulate  our 
first  generalization,  viz.,  that  for  all  purposes  here  relevant 
the  seeing  of  a  wire  now  against  one  background  and  then 
immediately  against  another  is  the  same  as  its  now  appearing 
and  then  disappearing;  a  rapid  succession  of  dianged 
appearances  is  equivalent  to  a  rapid  alternation  of  appear- 
ance and  disappearance.  Why  this  is  so  we  are  unable  to 
say,  but  the  fact  itself  seems  well  established,  and  is  both 

>  Of  course  when  the  wire  is  passed  between  the  disc  and  back- 
ground the  distinctness  of  the  wire  depends  upon  its  contrast  with  the 
Background ;  it  appears  of  its  true  color  modified  by  its  appearance  on 
the  background  and  by  the  rotating  disc  through  which  ic  is  seen,  but 
it  does  not  assume  the  contrast  effects  assumed  by  the  rod  moved  in 
front  of  the  disc.  The  time-reUtions  in  the  two  cases  are  the  same  but 
the  color-phenomena  considerably  different. 
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novel  and  interesting.  By  this  ''open  disc"  method  we 
are  enabled  to  study  the  illusion  independently  of  color,  by 
having  the  disc  of  white  against  a  white  background  with  the 
rod  moving  between  disc  and  background.  In  this  case,  as 
in  the  others,  we  see  several  rods  or  bands,  and  the  suggestion 
is  natural  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  after 
images  ;  in  other  words  we  see  the  rod  through  the  opening 
in  a  certain  position,  then  for  a  brief  time  lose  sight  of  it, 
then  see  it  again  in  a  slightly  different  position  and  so  on, 
the  after  image  of  the  one  view  not  having  faded  out  when  the 
second  view  is  obtained.  If  this  is  the  true  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  several  rods  are  seen,  then  we  should — with 
different  rotation  rates  of  disc  and  rod — see  as  many  rods  as 
multiplied  by  the  time  of  one  rotation  of  the  disc  would  yield 
a  constant,  i.e.,  the  time  of  an  after  image  of  the  kind  under 
consideration.  The  result  of  about  20  such  tests  with  vary- 
ing rates  of  the  disc  was  the  following  : 

J.J.  Q.  W.M. 

ATBrage  time  of  rotation  of  disc  when  2  images  of  the  rod  were  seen  .0812  8<^c.  .0760  sec. 

*•  •*  «•  •»  "  3       "  •'  "  "      .0671    "  .0606    " 

*«  .»  u  »«  ki  ^        44  14  It  14        0460    **  .0867    ** 

U  »4  4t  44  <4  5  It  tt  44  <l  'QggQ        t.  'Qjgg       (t 

«  "  "  »«  "  6       "  "  **  "      .0802    *'     .oae2(*)" 

Multiplying  the  number  of  rods  by  the  rotation  rate  we  get 
for  J.J.  an  average  time  of  after  image  of  .1740  sec.  (a  little 
over  \  sec.)  with  an  average  deviation  of  .0057  (=3.2%);  for 
G.W.M.  1492  (a  little  over  \  sec.)  with  an  average  deviation 
of  .0036  (=2.6  %).  An  indepentent  test  of  the  time  of  after- 
image of  J.J.  and  G.W.M.  by  observing  when  a  black  dot  on 
a  rotating  white  disc  just  failed  to  form  a  ring  resulted  in 
showing  in  every  instance  a  longer  time  for  the  former  than 
for  the  latter.* 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  distance  between  the 
bands  diminishes  as  the  rotation  rate  and  the  rate  of  move- 
ment of  the  rod  increases ;  this  suggests  that  the  distance 
between  the  parallel  bands  is  that  moved  over  by  the  rod 
during  one  rotation  of  the  disc.  This  we  tested  with  various 
rates  of  disc  and  rod  by  spreading  a  pair  a  compasses  until 
they  seemed  to  span  the  distance  between  the  bands.  The 
following  is  a  comparison  of  the  actual  and  the  theoretical 
result  under  this  hypothesis  : 

'  There  is  a  farther  point  to  be  considered  here,  viz. :  the  size  of  the 
aperture,  when  nothing  different  is  said  it  was  21°.  We  repeated  some 
of  the  above  experiments,  however,  with  apertures  of  10i°  and  of  42°, 
obtaining  the  same  results. 

'  For  the  method  of  timing  the  disc  see  Note  A.  The  rod  was 
moved  between  parallel  bars  to  the  beats  of  a  metronome. 
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One  rerolotion  in 
z  cM^condB. 
.0661 
.0220 
.0227 
.00987 
.0283 
.0250 
.0876 

Considering  the  difficulties  of  the  observation  these  agree- 
ments are  extremely  close.  Having  now  accounted  for  the 
width  of  the  bands,  the  distance  between  them,  the  fact  that 
several  are  seen,  it  remains  to  examine  certain  general  con- 
ditions of  the  illusion  and  more  particularly  the  color  factors 
of  it. 

The  Color  Factors  of  the  lllvMon.  A  brief  acquaintance 
with  the  illusion  sufficed  to  convince  us  that  its  appearance 
was  due  to  contrast  of  some  form,  though  the  precise  nature 
of  this  contrast  is  the  most  difficult  point  of  all.  It  has  al- 
ready been  observed  that  the  two  component  colors  must  be 
somewhat  different  to  produce  the  illusion  and  that  the  bands 
are  darker  when  the  majority  color  is  darker  than  the  minority 
color,  and  is  lighter  when  the  former  is  lighter.  By  the  fol- 
lowing device  we  succeeded  in  determining  the  minimum 
amount  of  difference  between  the  colors  that  would  produce 
the  illusion  :  we  used  an  open  disc  of  light  green  (aperture 
2V  )  in  front  of  a  back  ground  of  the  same  color  and  used 
with  the  green  disc  a  variable  sector  of  black.  When  moving 
a  rod  in  front  of  this  combination  we  always  observe  a  series 
of  light  bands  due  to  the  presence  of  the  large  amount  of 
green  with  a  little  black,  but  as  the  black  gains  a  certain  pro- 
X>ortion,  we  observe  in  addition  a  series  of  dark  bands  due  to 
the  contrast  of  the  resulting  darker  green  (mixture  of  light 
green  and  black)  with  the  light  green  of  the  back  ground. 
We  have  now  only  to  vary  the  black  till  these  darker  bands 
may  just  be  seen  ;  this  critical  point  with  the  colors  used 
proved  to  be  about  24^  of  black  added  to  315°  of  green,  or 
^'^  darker"  if  we  may  use  that  expression.  It  nee^  hardly 
be  added  that  the  aperture  exactly  corresponds  to  the  minori- 
ty color  and  requires  no  special  consideration. 

Colors  differ  in  two  senses,  in  the  fact  that  they  are  formed 
by  different  wave  lengths,  and  that  they  contain  more  or  less 
black.  We  have  shown  that  colors  differing  only  in  the  latter 
respect  produce  the  illusion  ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
difference  of  color  alone  will  produce  it.  We  have  the  fol- 
lowing evidence  that  it  will  not :  (1)  We  were  able  to  select 
a  dark  red  and  a  dark  blue,  which  did  not  give  the  illusion, 
but  in  which  the  substitution  of  slightly  different  red  or  blue, 
brought  it  out ;  (2)  the  same  is  true  of  a  light  green  and  light 
yellow  ;  (3)  in  many  cases  while  not  succeeding  in  obtaining 
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ooloTS  that  wonld  cause  the  illnsion  to  disapx)eary  we  succeed- 
ed in  finding  for  any  given  color  a  second  with  which  the 
Ulnsion  is  faint,  and  (4)  we  can  effect  this  more  systematical- 
ly by  combining  with  one  of  a  pair  of  colors  yielding  the 
illnsion  sufficient  white  or  black  to  cause  it  to  vanish.  In  a 
vague  and  popular  sense  we  call  a  given  red  lighter  or  darker 
than  a  given  blue,  but  the  physicist  (as  we  understand  it) 
has  no  accurate  determination  of  this  impressionist  estimate  ; 
perhaps  for  ordinary  empirical  purposes  it  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  call  two  colors  equally  dark  when  they  fail  to  give 
the  illusion  now  under  discussion. 

There  is  a  factor  in  the  illusion  not  yet  considered,  viz.,  the 
eolor  of  the  interrupting  rod.  Heretofore  this  has  been  a 
copper  wire  ;  and  whenever  the  illusion  is  distinct  the  color 
of  ^e  wire  is  of  very  slight  importance,  but  when  it  becomes 
difficult  to  observe,  then  wires  of  certain  colors  will  produce 
it  and  of  others  will  not.  The  general  outcome  of  much  ex- 
X^erimentation  with  colors  hardly  sufficiently  contrasted  in 
shade  to  produce  the  illusion  is  this,  that  with  the  component 
colors  both  rather  dark,  whether  in  proportions  giving  a 
light  band  or  a  dark  one,  dark  wires  will  produce  it,  but  light 
ones  wiU  not,  with  the  component  colors  both  light,  light 
wires  wiU  produce  it  but  dark  ones  not.  ^  We  are  unable  to 
bring  this  result  into  harmony  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  con- 
trast, and  must  be  content  to  give  the  empirical  result  without 
explanation. 

We  have  but  one  further  mode  of  observation  that  sheds 
light  on  the  present  point.  We  can  obtain  the  illusion  quite 
as  well  by  substituting  for  the  disc  a  cylinder  covered  by  a 
strip  of  colored  paper  with  a  small  strip  of  another  color  cross- 
ing it.  We  happened  to  use  a  rubber  band  to  hold  the  se- 
cond strip  in  place  and  noticed  a  deep  contrast  band  parallel  to 
the  rubber  when  in  rotation.  We  substituted  a  lead-i)encil  mark 
for  the  rubber  and  still  obtained  the  deep  band,  this  band 
being  of  the  same  color  as  the  bands  produced  by  passing  a 
rod  before  the  disc  or  cylinder.  A  lead-pencil  mark  on  the 
disc  wUl  have  the  same  effect.  We  observed  however  that 
this  appeared  only  when  the  line  passed  across  the  color  pres- 
ent in  lesser  proportion,  which  at  once  suggested  (conform- 
ably to  the  experiment  with  the  open  disc)  tiiat  the  bands  are 
originated  during  our  vision  of  the  minority  color.  We  tested 
this  by  fixing  a  strip  of  brass  to  the  disc  in  such  a  way  that 
it  could  be  made  to  rotate  on  its  own  centre  (by  striking 
against  a  fixed  i)oint)  during  the  rotation  of  the  disc.  This 
device  replaced  the  rod  and  caused  the  illusion  se  long  as  it 

*  The  different  colon  of  wire  were  simply  insulated  wires  with  the 
colors  of  the  iDsnlation  different. 
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was  fixed  to  the  minority  color  but  not  when  fixed  to  the  ma- 
jority color.  This  offers  some  clue  to  the  kind  of  contrast 
involved  in  the  illusion  but  still  leaves  room  for  a  satisfactory 
explanation. 

The  chief  points  of  our  study  may  be  thus  resumed : 

(1.)  The  illusion  appears  whenever  the  component  colors 
are  moderately  contrasted  in  shade,  and  the  one  is  present  in 
distinctly  greater  proportion  ^than  the  other  ;  a  difference  in 
color,  but  not  in  shade,  does  not  produce  the  illusion. 

(2. )  For  all  purposes  affecting  the  illusion  (except  certain 
points  of  color)  alternate  appearances  of  an  object  against  dif- 
ferent back  grounds  is  equivalent  to  alternate  api>earance  and 
disapx>earance  of  the  object. 

(3. )  The  fact  that  several  bands  are  seen  is  due  to  the  per- 
sistence of  the  after  image. 

(4. )  The  distance  between  the  bands  is  the  distance  through 
which  the  rod  has  passed  in  one  revolution  of  the  disc. 

(5.)  With  the  majority  color  darker  than  the  minority  co- 
lor the  bands  are  darker  than  the  resulting  mixture,  and  light- 
er when  the  majorily  color  is  the  lighter. 

(6.)  The  width  and  rate  of  movement  of  the  rod  as  well  as 
the  rotation-rate  of  the  disc  determine  the  width  of  the 
band  ;  the  color  of  the  rod  becomes  important  when  the  illu- 
sion is  diffcult  to  obtain,  it  then  appearing  that  with  the  dark 
colors  a  dark  rod  is  better,  with  light  colors  a  light  rod. 

(7.)  The  bands  originate  during  the  vision  of  the  mi- 
nority color. 

(8.)  The  contrast  effect  of  the  bands  (while  not  satisfac- 
torily explained)  may  also  be  obtained  by  a  mark  ux>on  the 
minority  color. 

Accessory    Apparatus  for  Accurate   Time-Measure- 
ments. 

(With  the  Assistance  of  Frebebick  Whitton.) 
A  large  portion  of  the  measurement  of  the  times  of  mental 
processes  has  been  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  the  Hipp 
chronoscope ;  the  objections  to  the  use  of  this  apparatus  are 
the  difficulty  of  its  regulation  and  the  possible  sacrifice  of  ac- 
curacy to  convenience.  To  secure  accuracy,  the  chronoscope 
must  be  constantly  controlled,  and  for  this  purpose  complex 
devices  have  been  resorted  to  for  ensuring  constancy  of  condi- 
tions and  the  like.  ^     To  simplify  the  method  of  control  we 

^  The  apparatus  supplied  with  the  chronoscope  is  altogether  defective, 
the  mechanical  release  of  the  ball  is  bad,  the  measurement  of  the  faUinc 
height  uncertain,  the  catch  by  which  the  circuit  is  closed  Imperfect  and 
slow.  In  addition  to  these  mechanical  defects,  the  range  of  height  is  much 
too  meagre.  See  Wundt^s  note  to  the  same  effect.  Phys.  Psych.,  3d  ed., 
II.    p.  276.    Note. 
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succeeded  after  many  trials  and  failures  in  i)erfecting  a  piece 
of  apparatus  by  which  the  error  of  the  chrono8cox>e  could  be 
readily  and  accurately  determined.  In  all  methods  in  which 
the  control  consists  in  timing  the  fall  of  a  ball  (and  this  too 
is  our  method),  the  general  problem  is  this:  two  pairs  of 
events  are  to  occur  simultaneously,  first  the  ball  to  begin  its 
fall  and  the  hands  of  the  chronoscoi>e  to  move,  and  then  at  a 
definitely  measurable  point  of  the  fall,  the  hands  of  the  chronos- 
coi)e  are  to  stop.  The  difierence  between  the  present  and  all 
other  methods  of  securing  this  end  (and  to  which  we  think 
its  success  is  due)  is  that  this  simultaneity  is  obtained  not  by 
allowing  a  magnet  to  release  a  ball  and  also  a  blade  held  against 
the  action  of  tiie  spring  or  the  like,  but  by  the  use  of  a  special 
form  of  key.  A  simple  movement  of  this  key  serves  to  make 
one  of  two  independent  circuits  and  to  break  the  other  at  the 
same  moment.  The  explanation  of  this  key  will  be  easier  if 
preceded  by  a  description  of  the  form  of  key  used  almost  ex- 
clusively in  this  laboratory  for  finger  reactions.  It  is  a  key 
that  when  once  closed  remains  closed  and  when  oi>ened 
remains  oi)en ;  this  gives  the  advantage  of  having  the  clos- 
ing and  opening  movements  the  same,  and  allows  this  move- 
ment to  be  the  very  natural  one  of  quickly  tapping  the  key 
and  then  withdrawing  the  hand.  A  brass  arm  CC  pivoted  at 
its  centre  upon  a  brass  upright  terminates  above  at  each  end 
in  a  hard  rubber  button  BB^,  and  below  in  a  brass  point  XX'; 
projecting  from  the  board  upon  which  the  whole  is  mounted 
are  two  brass  x>oints  TY'  for  the  purpose  of  making  or  break- 
ing contact  with  XX';  finally  there  is  fastened  to  the  arm 
CCf  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  brass  playing  between  the  notches 
1,  2.  The  key  as  pictured  is  ready  to  be  used  to  break  a  cir- 
cuit, made  through  the  point  X'  connected  with  the  binding-post 
P't  and  the  point  central  support  connected  through  the  appar- 
atus with  the  binding-post  P.  A  simple  pressure  of  the  finger 
at  B*  breaks  the  contact  at  X'  y,  and  forces  the  wedge  into  the 
position  (2),  in  which  it  is  securely  held  by  the  notch  (2). 
When  in  this  i>08ition  it  is  ready  to  be  used  to  make  a  circuit 
by  a  pressure  ux>on  ^;  it  can  only  assnme  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  positions,  and  in  either  case  is  securely  held  in 
place.  Now  imagine  that  the  button  B^  instead  of  being  of 
hard  rubber  is  of  brass,  and  imagine  the  end  of  a  second  brass 
lever  at  right  angles  to  CC  in  position  to  press  down  upon 
B^  and  thus  establish  a  circuit  between  JB'  and  the  second 
lever ;  imagine  further  that  the  blow  of  this  second  lever  upon 
jB'  is  given  by  the  release  of  a  strong  spring  that  holds  every- 
thing firmly  until  X  comes  in  contact  with  T,  and  the 
apparatus  is  complete.  A  release  of  the  spring  thus  estab- 
lishes one  circuit  through  B^  and  the  second  lever  which  sets 
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the  chronoBCope  going,  and  at  tiie  same  moment  the  ball  be- 
gins to  fall  by  the  braiking  of  the  circuit  at  X'  Y*.  The  cir^ 
cults  are  entirely  independent  and  supplied  by  difierent  ba4r 
teries.  To  test  the  simultaneity  we  ms^e  our  connections  so 
that  the  making  of  the  one  circuit  sets  the  chronoscope  going 
and  the  breaking  of  the  other  stops  it ;  and  in  no  case  did  the 
chronoscope  hands  show  the  slightest  tendency  to  moye. 


The  apparatus  controlling  the  fall  of  the  ball  is  simple.  An 
electro-magnet  tapering  to  a  point  at  one  end  is  tightly  held 
in  a  bracket,  adjustable  along  a  vertical  slide,  which  in  turn 
is  securely  fastened  to  the  window  frame.  It  is  imx>ortant 
that  all  parts  of  this  be  strong  and  securely  fixed  to  the  wall 
of  the  building.  The  slide  is  6  to  7  feet  high  so  that  a  fall  of 
.6  to  .7  seconds  can  be  measured.  From  the  value  of  g  at 
Madison  we  calculate  from  the  formula  s=^  g  t  ^  the  heights 
at  which  the  ball  should  just  consume  .1,  .2,  .3,  .4,  .5  and  .6 
seconds  in  its  fall  and  mark  these  points  on  the  millimeter 
scale  along  the  slide,  making  our  readings  by  aid  of  a  fine 
wire.  The  ball  of  soft  iron  about  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is 
held  at  the  tip  of  the  magnet  and  in  its  fall  strikes  against 
the  arm  of  a  well-balanced  lever,  and  thus  severs  an  electrical 
connection  by  which  the  clock  comes  to  a  standstill ;  while 
the  distance  between  the  upper  surface  of  the  lever  and  the 
lower  surface  of  the  ball  is  the  space  fallen  through  in  the 
measured  time.  Two  further  points  may  be  noted  ;  first  to 
find  the  zero  point  on  the  scale  let  the  magnet  hold  the  ball 
and  move  the  bracket  down  until  the  ball  just  touches  the 
lever  sufficiently  to  break  the  connection,  and  mark  the  point 
opposite  the  wire  zero  ;  second,  use  three  or  four  thicknesses 
of  tissue-pai>er  between  the  ball  and  the  magnet  to  separate  the 
surfaces  and  thus  diminish  the  time  of  demagnetization. 
With  this  apparatus  one  can  without  assistance  take  half  a 
dozen  records  at  different  points  in  as  many  minutes ;  and 
in  the  work  described  above  ten  observations  were  re- 
corded before  and  after  each  day's  work,  from  which  the 
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error  of  the  chronoscope  for  the  day  was  calculated.  As  the 
observations  were  taken  from  all  six  positions — .1  to  .6  sec. 
(in  the  latter  portion  of  the  work  for  four  positions)  we  could 
determine  whether  the  error  was  constant  or  relative  and 
found  the  former  to  be  the  case.  Throughout  a  period  of  six 
months,  during  which  the  chronoscope  was  tested,  its  maxi- 
mum error  was  .005  seconds  and  the  average  error  about  .002 
seconds.  The  position  of  the  springs  r^ulating  the  chrono- 
scope was  always  noted  and  by  Changing  these  the  error 
could  be  reduced  to  practically  zero.  But  we  aimed  not  at 
absolute  accuracy  but  at  an  accurate  determination  of  our 
daily  error.  This  apparatus  has  proved  itself  so  easy  of 
manipulation  and  so  time-saving,  that  its  use  is  confidently 
recommended  to  experimental  psychologists. 

Note  A. — On  t?ie  Timing  of  Rotating  Discs.    A  simple  and 
fairly  accurate  means  of  determining  the  rate  of  rotating 
discs,  esi>ecially  of  those  rotating  by  clockwork,  has  long 
been  a  desideratum.    The  ordinary  speed-counter  is  out  of 
the  question  on  account  of  the  great  friction  involved.    The 
"interruption-counter''  invented  by  Dr.  Ewald  of  Strass- 
burg  is  a  device  by  which  each  making  of  an  electrical  circuit 
moves  the  hand  of  a  dial  just  one  division,  the  dial  showing 
100  divisions ;  its  original  purpose  was  to  count  the  vibrations 
of  a  tuning  fork  and  thus  to  serve  as  a  convenient  form  of 
chronoscope.     It  is  capable  of  counting  the  vibrations  of  a 
fork  with  a  vibration-rate  of  100  per  second,  but  for  this, 
great  delicacy  of  manipulation  is  necessary.     Its  adaptation 
to  the  present  pmpose  is  simple,  though  quite  a  number  of 
devices  were  attempted  before  the  simple  one  was  obtained. 
Two  small  platinized  tips  were  soldered  atopx>osite  x)oints  on 
to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  of  the  clockwork  next  to 
the  one  to  the  axle  of  which  the  disc  is  attached.     A  light 
brass  blade,  also  platinized,  is  suspended  from  above  with  a 
thumb-screw  regulation,  so  that  the  tips  on  the  wheel  just 
make  a  contact  with  it  as  they  pass  it.     As  this  second  wheel 
revolves  once  to  every  eight  rotations  of  the  disc  we  can  count 
to  the  nearest^our  rotations,  which  is  quite  accurate  enough. 
By  increasing  the  tips  we  can  count  every  two  or  every 
rotation,  though  the  adjustment  must  then  be  finer.    We 
allow  the  current  to  run  through  the  counter  for  15  seconds 
(as  counted  by  the  second  hand  of  a  watch)  by  closing  and 
releasing  a  mercury  key.    We  also  devised  a  method  by 
which  the  timing  was  done  automatically  and  so  one  person 
could  observe  t£e  disc  and  take  the  time  measurements  as 
well.    This  consisted  in  fastening  to  the  ends  of  an  ordinary 
revolving  drum  a  circular  piece  of  pai)er  with  a  strip  extend- 
ing over  about  180"^  cut  out ;  by  placing  the  end  of  a  fine  wire 
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opposite  this  pai)er  it  is  easy  to  arrange  one's  circnits  so  that 
daring  the  time  the  wire  touches  the  brass  of  the  dram  the 
counter  is  recorded,  while  for  the  rest  of  the  revolution  of  the 
drum  the  current  is  intercepted  by  the  paper ;  finally  we  set 
the  drum  so  that  the  time  of  contact  is  a  convenient  one,  say  15 
sec.,  and  when  we  see  the  contact  approaching  close,  we  lock 
the  key  and  go  on  with  our  observation.  The  counter  then  of 
itself  begins  to  record,  does  so  for  exactly  fifteen  seconds 
and  stops ;  and  we  can  make  the  reading  at  our  leisure.  For 
all  these  purposes  the  counter  proved  itself  an  exceedingly 
valuable  apparatus. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  first  of  these  instruments  to  be  used, 
our  exi>erience  with  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  others.  Its 
two  defects  are  that  the  wire  on  the  magnets  is  too  fine,  thus 
causing  an  excessive  resistance,  and  that  the  spring  by  which 
the  magnet  blade  is  withdrawn  is  not  adjustable.  After 
remedying  these  defects  we  were  able  to  successfully  manipu- 
late the  instrument  with  a  single  storage  cell  battery  and 
very  little  trouble.  We  also  tested  the  apparatus  with  a 
tuning  fork  of  100  x>er  second  and  found  it  reliable.  If  the 
instrument  were  made  as  large  again  its  efficiency  would  be 
increased. 

Note  on  a  device  for  color  mixing.  One  objection  to  the 
ordinary  method  of  mixing  colors  by  forming  sectors  of  them 
upon  a  disc  and  rapidly  rotating  it,  is  that  while  the  mixture 
is  produced  one  cannot  readily  compare  the  result  with  the 
original  component  colors.  It  is  as  a  corrective  of  this  defect 
that  the  following  device  is  suggested.  It  consists  simply  of 
using  a  half  disc  (or  any  other  desired  portion  most  easily 
obtained  by  sliding  two  half  discs  or  four  quarter  discs  ui>on 
one  another)  of  the  one  color  and  during  its  revolution  hold- 
ing the  other  color  in  back  of  it  to  one  side.  Then  on  either 
side  you  have  the  original  colors,  and  where  the  two  overlap 
the  resulting  color ;  if  the  colors  be  red  and  blue,  you  have 
before  you  on  either  side  the  red  and  blue  and  between  them 
a  purple.  One  can  hold  two  (and  with  proper  arrangements 
more)  different  colors  in  back  of  the  same  rotating  disc  and 
thus  show  for  instance  the  mixture  of  blue  with  red  and  blue 
with  yellow  and  the  original  blue,  red  and  yellow  all 
clearly  displayed  in  line.  One  can  show  the  mixture 
of  an  entire  series  of  colors  with  the  same  color  with- 
out stopping  the  disc,  and  for  matching  a  given  color 
with  a  resulting  mixture  this  is  especially  convenient.  With 
two  rotating  discs,  overlapping  upon  a  common  background 
one  can  show  the  result  of  mixing  three  colors  and  the  three 
original  colors  at  the  same  time,  but  there  the  manipulation  is 
no  longer  so  simple.    The  method  is  easily  adapted  to  the 
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fasion  of  other  visnal  impressions  and  is  particolarly  suited 
to  class-room  demonstration.  A  clockwork  for  rotating  the 
disc  is  a  great  convenience  in  the  experiment. 

The  Pbyohophtsio  Sebies  and  the  Time-Sense. 

(With  the  assistance  of  W.  B.  Oairnes.) 

In  an  earlier  paper  reporting  the  studies  made  in  this 
laboratory  (Ameb.  Joubnal  of  Psyoh.,  Vol  III,  No.  1,  pp. 
44-49)  it  was  shown  that  when  we  attempt  to  sort  out  sizes  of 
sticks  into  six  or  nine  magnitudes,  either  by  the  eye  or  by 
passing  the  finger  over  the  sticks,  the  result  is  that  the 
average  lengths  of  the  sticks  of  the  several  magnitudes  are 
8ex>arated  by  approximately  equal  differences;  i.  e.,  they 
form  an  aritiimetical  series.  This  method  was  spoken  of  as 
that  ''of  the  psychophysic  series,"  and  consists  simply  in 
distributing  according  to  a  general  impression  a  large 
variety  of  sense-impressions  into  classes  or  magnitudes ;  it  is 
also  the  method  by  which  the  stars  were  divided  into  their 
magnitudes.  If  the  psychophysic  law  holds  when  thus  tested 
the  result  would  be,  as  it  notably  is,  in  case  of  the  stars  ^  that 
the  ratios  of  the  averages  of  neighboring  magnitudes  would  be 
constant,  i.  e.,  would  form  a  geometrical  series.  A  sugges- 
tion of  an  explanation  of  the  applicability  of  the  law  to  star 
magnitudes  and  its  failure  in  magnitudes  of  extension  both 
visual  and  tactual-motor,  was  recorded  in  the  former  study  in 
the  following  words:  The  law  may  be  expected  to  apply  to 
''  such  sensations  as  are  appreciated  en  massej  and  with  not 
too  distinct  a  consciousness  of  their  intensity  [or  extension]  ; 
when  the  sensation  is  a  sort  of  impressionist  reception  of  the 
gross  sensation  without  dividing  it  up  into  units,  or  conceiv- 
ing it  as  so  comi>osed,  we  may  expect  the  law  to  hold  good. 
This  would  be  tike  case  with  the  rough  estimations  of  star 
brightnesses."  To  further  test  this  point  of  view  we  experi- 
mented with  the  perception  of  time-intervals,  in  which  as  in 
the  estimation  of  star  magnitudes  there  is  an  unanalyzed 
appreciation  of  the  interval,  without  regarding  it  as  com- 
posed of  constituent  units ;  and  for  whi(£,  according  to  the 
above  suggestion,  the  law  should  hold  good. 

Accordingly  we  set  a  metronome  at  one  of  many  intervals 
and  asked  t^e  observer  after  he  had  listened  to  its  beating  as 
long  as  he  desired  in  order  to  determine  his  judgment,  in 
which  of  six  classes  of  intervals  he  would  place  it.  At  the 
outset  the  observer  was  allowed  to  listen  to  the  slowest  inter- 
val, 40  per  minute,  and  to  the  fastest,  208  per  minute,  and  to 


'  See  the  proof  of  this  in  an  article  Vol.  I,  No.  I,  p.  112  of  this 
Journal. 
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imagine  this  range  divided  up  into  six  grades  or  magnitades. 
At  first  the  assignments  are  somewhat  vague  and  variable  bat 
they  soon  became  relatively  fixed,  though  there  is  consider- 
able overlapping  of  the  various  magnitudes  even  in  the  best 
observers.  Much  of  this  is  undoubledly  due  to  contrast,  an 
interval  following  a  very  long  one  seeming  shorter  than  it 
would  if  following  a  short  one.  and  the  like.  We  used  inter- 
vals rising  by  2  per  minute  from  40  to  120  per  minute,  by  3 
-per  minute  from  120  to  144,  and  by  4  per  minute  from  144  to 
208,  thus  using  in  all  63  intervals.  These  were  written  on 
small  square  cards  and  three  sets  of  such,  or  189  cards,  were 
used  at  one  sitting  with  each  observer,  the  cards  being  tossed 
in  a  box  and  drawn  at  random,  and  the  metronome  set  accord- 
ing to  the  number  drawn.  The  longest  time  intervals,  i.e., 
from  1.5  seconds  down  were  called  magnitude  I,  and  the 
shortest  from  .29  seconds  up,  magnitude  YI;  the  observer  sat 
with  his  back  to  the  metronome,  knew  nothing  of  the  exx>eri- 
ment  except  what  were  the  longest  and  the  shortest  intervals, 
and  simply  called  out  the  number  of  the  class  to  which  he 
assigned  the  given  interval.  Three  such  full  sets  of  nearly  200 
observations  were  made  on  one  observer,  two  each  upon  two 
others,  and  one  each  on  three  others,  making  ten  in  all. 
When  the  results  are  obtained  we  collect  all  the  intervals 
assigned  to  each  of  the  magnitudes  and  find  the  avers^e 
duration  of  the  magnitudes  of  that  ioterval,  which  averages 
will  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  present  discussion. 

In  the  accompanying  table  are  shown  for  each  set  of  obser- 
vations the  average  number  of  beats  per  minute  of  each  mag- 
nitude, with  the  number  of  observations  contributing  to  that 
average  following  it  in  small  figures  the  successive  differences 
and  ratios  of  these  magnitudes,  and  the  average  of  these,  dif- 
ferences and  ratios  together  with  the  average  deviation  from 
them  expressed  in  percentages.  At  the  foot  of  the  table  a 
similar  series  of  weighted  averages  (i.  e.,  results  of  multiply- 
ing each  average  by  the  number  of  observations  and  dividing 
by  the  total  number  of  observations),  is  given,  combining  all 
the  observations,  and  this  we  shall  first  consider.  To  test 
whether  the  series  approaches  an  arithmetical  or  a  geometri- 
cal series,  we  have  simply  to  compare  the  constancy  of  the 
differences  with  that  of  the  ratios.  This  may  be  done  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  the  present  purpose  by  finding  for 
each  of  the  five  results  the  differences  from  their  average,  di- 
viding this  by  five,  and  expressing  it  as  a  percentage  of  the 
average  of  the  five  differences,  or  the  five  ratios.  We  thus 
see  that  while  the  average  variation  from  a  constant  difference 
is  24.8  per  cent.^  the  average  variation  from  a  constant  raiio 
is  only  4.2  per  cent.,  indicating  a  decided  approximation  to  a 


Magnitades. 

I. 

II. 

iir. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

W.B.C 

60.1» 

73.0" 

94.6» 

112.6« 

142.2» 

181.8* 

Arer- 
age. 

Ayenge 
DeTlatioii 

Ratio. 

I. 

IMArenceB, 
Ratios, 

22.9 
1.437 

21.6 
1.299 

17.9 
1.190 

29.7 
1.264 

49.6 
1.330 

28.3 
1.304 

31.9% 

1 :  6.61 

W.B.C.     44.6» 

67.6» 

96.1** 

119.0* 

161.0" 

186.2" 

n. 

DifllBrenceB, 
BatioB, 

23.0 
1.601 

27.6 
1.423 

23.9 
1.251 

32.0 
1.274 

34.1 
1.226 

281 
1.336 

•?a 

1:1.71 

W.D.Vy. 

48.1" 

67.9" 

96.0*^ 

116.9« 

160.8* 

190.8" 

m. 

Differences^ 
BfttioB, 

!l9.8 

i  1.412 

1 

28.1 
1.414 

19.9 
1.207 

44.9 
1.388 

30.0 
1.187 

28.6 
1.322 

2i.0% 
7.6% 

1:3.20 

J.J. 

48.0*" 

64.1" 

89.2» 

106.4" 

140.5* 

186.1* 

IV. 

Differences, 
Batios, 

16.1 
1.336 

25.2 
1.392 

17.2 
1.193 

34.1 
1.320 

45.6 
1.326 

27.6 
1.313 

IS 

1 : 9.57 

J.J. 

50. 

g» 

77.7»« 

97.6» 

118.6» 

146.0* 

184.1* 

V. 

Differences, 
Batios, 

27.1 
1.636 

19.9 
1.256 

20.9 
1.214 

27.6 
1.232 

38.1 
1.261 

26.7 
1.300 

18  8% 

1 :  2.67 

R.H.T. 

44.2* 

57.9"   74.0" 

92.2** 

131.4*« 

176.3** 

VI. 

DijQterences, 
Ratios, 

13.7 
1.310 

16.1 
1.278 

18.2 
1.246 

39.2 
1.426 

44.9 
1.342 

26.4 
1.320 

481% 
3.8% 

1 :  12.66 

R.H.T. 

44.4^ 

54.0" 

81.8** 

105.0** 

132.7" 

178.9* 

vu. 

Differences, 
Ratios, 

9.6 
1.615 

27.8 
1.216 

23.2 
1.284 

27.7 
1.264 

46.2 
1.349 

26.9 
1.326 

31-2% 
6.8% 

■ 

1 :  i.73 

P.  8t.W. 

48.1» 

69.4* 

98.0~ 

123.6" 

157.6* 

183.1" 

vm. 

Differences, 
Ratios, 

21.3 
1.443 

29.6 
1.427 

26.6 
1.261 

33.4 

1.270 

26.1 
1.166 

27.2 
1.313 

12.6% 
7.4% 

1 : 1.70 

s.S.B. 

49.1** 

69.0« 

95.3« 

122.6» 

158.7* 

193.0" 

nc. 

Differences, 
Ratios, 

19.9 
1.406 

26.3 
1.381 

27.3 
1.286 

36.1 
1.294 

34.3 
1.216 

28.8^ 
1.316 

17.8% 

1 : 3.87 

S.D.J. 

40.8" 

77.1»   98.2» 

120.3*^ 

153.7" 

188.9" 

X. 

Differences, 
Ratios, 

27.3 
1.648 

21.1 
1.274 

22.1 
1.225 

33.4 
1.277 

35.2 
1.223 

27.8 
1.308 

18.6% 

1:2.68 

WdRhted 
Average. 


60.0"' 69.6*  • 


93.6* 


IU3*« 


147.7* 


186.1 


ns 


DiflSerences, 
Ratios, 


19  6 
1.392 


240 
1.346 


20.7 
1.221 


334 
1.292 


374 
1.263 


27.0 
1.301 


24.8% 
4.2% 


1:6.90 
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geometrical  series j  and  therefore^  according  to  expectation^  an 
obedience  to  the  psychophystc  law.  In  the  last  column  of  all, 
the  ratios  of  each  pair  of  averskge  deviations  are  given,  and 
for  the  general  result  (accepting  this  rough  mode  of  compari- 
son), we  have  this,  namely,  that  the  approximation  is  six 
times  (6.90)  as  dose  to  a  geometric  as  to  an  arithmetic  series. 
We  may  instructively  note  too  a  few  peculiarities  of  these 
results;  first,  that  while  the  ratios  of  neighboring  magni- 
tudes are  approximately  constant,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
these  ratios  to  decrease  slightly  from  I  to  YI,  or  to  increase 
in  passing  from  short  intervals  to  long  ones.  A  precisely 
similar  result  is  found  in  the  case  of  star- magnitudes ;  and  in 
the  latter  case  the  observations  are  sufficiency  extended  and 
regular  to  warrant  an  emx>erical  formula  expressing  the  rate 
of  increase  of  this  ratio,  with  an  increase  in  brightness  of  the 
star-magnitudes.  Moreover,  two  further  irr^ularities  re- 
corded in  the  study  of  star-magnitudes  reappear  in  the  present 
study.  The  first  is  that  at  one  extreme  the  ratio  tends  to  be 
unusually  large,  and  at  the  other  unusually  small.  This  is 
due  to  the  limitations  of  the  series,  and  the  fact  that  were 
there  another  magnitude  at  each  end  of  the  series,  some  inter- 
vals now  placed  in  I  or  YI  would  be  placed  in  the  class  below 
I,  or  in  tb&t  above  YI.  The  errors  thus  induced  are  evidently 
opposite  in  direction.  The  tendency  is  more  marked  in  the 
star  observations  than  here,  but  if  we  note  the  individual 
results  we  see  that  in  seven  of  ten  cases  the  ratio  of  I  to  IE  is 
markedly  larger  than  the  others,  and  in  five  cases  the  ratio  of 

Y  to  YI  is  appreciably  smaller  than  the  others.  These  pecu- 
liarities are  good  evidence  of  the  similarity  of  the  psychologi- 
cal processes  employed  in  sorting  stars  and  in  dassifying 
time-intervals  with  magnitudes.  A  marked  peculiarity  of 
the  present  series  (and  one  that  interferes  seriously  with  its 
regularity),  is  the  tendency  to  make  only  a  slight  division  be- 
tween intervals  assigned  to  m  and  those  assigned  to  lY,  but 
a  marked  one  between  those  assigned  to  lY  and  those  to  Y. 
This  tendency  is  present  in  nine  of  the  ten  sets,  and  is  marked 
in  six,  and  so  can  hardly  be  accidental.  It  seems  to  depend 
upon  a  habit  of  viewing  III  and  lY  as  medium  intervals,  while 

Y  is  already  a  short  interval.  A  closely  similar  irregularity 
was  found  in  the  estimations  of  the  star-magnitudes  of  Ptolemy 
and  Sufi. 

Begarding  the  individual  results  we  notice  considerable  ir- 
regularity, some  individuals  maintaining  the  law  much  more 
closely  than  others,  as  is  observed  most  readily  by  a  view  of 
the  last  column  of  the  taUe.  That  much  of  this  irregularity 
is  due  to  the  paucity  of  observations  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  average  deviations  in  the  combined  sets  I,  II,  lU,  of 
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^.  B.  0.,  IV,  Y,  of  J-  J.  and  V,  VI,  of  E.  H.  T.,are  smaller 
than  the  average  of  the  gronp  of  three  or  of  two  sets.  Thus 
lor  W.  B.  O.'s  three  sets  the  average  variation  from  a  con- 
stant ratio  is  only  4.8  -per  cent.,  in  J.  J.'s  two  sets  4.2  -per 
cent.,  in  B.  H.  T.'s  two  sets  3.3  per  cent.,  while  the  ratios  of 
the  i^erage  variations  from  a  constant  difference  and  a  con- 
stant ratio  becomes  as  1:6.64,  1:6.62  and  1:10.97.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  number  of  intervals  assigned  to  each 
magnitude  differs  considerably.  In  the  general  average  the 
deviation  from  the  average  of  31.3  for  each  magnitude  is  13.4 
per  cent,  m  and  IV  have  most  intervals  assigned  to  them 
(perhaps  because  many  doubtful  ones  are  naturally  assigned 
to  the  medium  magnitudes).    I  and  11  have  fewest. 

One  further  point  may  be  mentioned  as  supporting  the  sup- 
X>08ition  that  with  a  more  conscious  analysis  of  time-intervals, 
with  the  establishment  of  a  habit  of  estimating  time  by  sec- 
onds, the  tendency  to  follow  the  geometrical  series  will  be 
-diminished.  Thus  it  is  quite  noticeable  that  the  first  sets  of 
•all  three  observers  who  went  through  more  than  one  set  ap- 
proach more  closely  to  the  psychophysic  series  than  the  later 
ones,  the  average  deviations  in  the  two  cases  being  about  as 
4  to  7.  Perhaps  this  is  accidental,  but  it  certainly  suggests 
a  departure  from  the  impressionist  method  of  estimating  in- 
tervals with  which  we  set  out.  Of  the  remaining  three 
records  Vm  is  unsatisfactory  and  was  so  noted  at  the  time, 
vrhile  IX  and  X  are  records  of  observers  accustomed  to  astro- 
nomical work,  in  which  the  second  and  half-second  interval  is 
imx>ortant.  The  acquired  habit  of  analyzing  time  intervals 
■according  to  standaM  units  may  thus  account  for  their  slight 
tendency  to  follow  the  psychophysic  series  in  their  case. 

The  result  of  the  present  study  thus  goes  to  support  the 
suggestion  that  when  we  estimate  sensations  roughly  and  on 
general  impressions,  without  comparing  them  with  standard 
units,  we  naturally,  though  unconsciously,  make  use  of  a 
geometrical  series.  We  make  relative  distinctions  rather  than 
absolute  ones,  and  this  is  the  natural  basis  of  the  psychophysic 
law.  While  the  process  is  a  rough  one,  and  is  often  accom- 
panied by  much  hesitation  and  little  confidence,  the  average 
results  are  fairly  clear,  and  add  one  more  to  the  many  illus- 
trations of  the  statistical  regularity  of  apparently  lawless  and 
•entirely  unconscious  mental  tendencies. 

The  Pbyohophysio  Sebies  and  the  Motob  Sense. 

(With  the  asdstanoe  of  Augusta  A.  Lbb  (Mbs.  Chasles  Giddinqs). 

As  a  further  application  of  the  method  of  the  psychophysic 
series  we  exi>erimented  with  a  form  of  movement  in  which 
with  the  forearm  supported  at  the  elbow  as  a  pivot '  the  hand 
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moved  laterally  for  practically  any  distance  from  5  to  19(^ 
millimeters.  The  extent  of  the  movement  was  limited  and 
measured  in  the  following  way :  The  hand  held  a  glass  x>encil 
and  supported  the  same  along  a  straight  edge,  the  x>encil  fnr- 
thermore  moving  in  the  ridges  of  very  finely  grooved  glass. 
Over  this  glass  was  moanted  a  skeleton  tr^gle  about  6 
inches  across  the  base  and  20  inches  in  altitude,  and  the  whole 
moved  in  a  slide  to  or  away  from  the  hand  holding  the  pencil, 
such  movement  limiting  the  x>encil  to  movements  of  varying 
length  between  the  sides  of  the  triangle  and  i>arallel  to  its 
base.  A  scale  at  the  side  indicated  for  each  position  of  the 
triangle  the  distance  moved  over  by  the  pencil.  After  allow- 
ing the  subject  to  move  over  the  shortest  and  the  longest  dis- 
tances he  was  asked  to  mentally  divide  this  range  into  six 
classes  or  magnitudes,  and  assign  the  various  distances  pre- 
sented according  to  the  i>erceptions  gained  through  the  sense 
of  motion  (sight  was  of  course  excluded),  to  the  various  mag- 
nitudes. Though  the  average  lengths  of  these  magnitudes 
present  considerable  irregularity,  they  very  clearly  show  that 
they  do  not  accord  with  the  psycho-physic  law  and  that  they 
roughly  approximate  an  arithmetical  series.  The  averages 
themselves,  together  with  the  number  of  observations  contrib- 
uting to  the  average,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

I.  II.         III.  IV.  V.  VI. 

A.A.L.(1)  14.8(47)   40.6(46)   76.6(28)  100.6(18)  136.8(21)  166.8(20) 

A.A.L.  (2)  20.9(42)   68.6(34)   93.7(26)  123.4(16)  162.0(12)  169.6(13) 

E.  13.6(16)  36.6(20)  70.7(25)  110.7(16)  184.8(17)  168.6(6) 

H.  16.7(27)  48.3(28)   80.3(28)  121.4(18)  166.6(13)  181.0(8) 

J.(l)  9.6(22)   30.6(44)   60.6(46)  89.1(83)  120.4(24)   144.8  (39> 

J.  (2)  7.8(18)   26.0(26)   63.6(30)  84.6(26)  112.6(13)  160.9(34) 

To  show  how  far  these  results  favor  an  arithmetical  and 

how  far  a  geometrical  series  it  will  x>erhaps  be  sufficient  to 

state  the  average  deviation  from  a  constant  difierence  and 

from  a  constant  ratio  of  each  of  these  series,  expressed  as  a 

percentage  of  the  average  difference  and  the  average  ratia 

of  neighbDring  pairs  of  results. 

L.(1)L.(2)    E.   H.J.(nj.(2> 

Average  deviation  from  a  conBtaat  ratio— 29.8   30.7   31.1  32.6  34.9  33.7 
"  «*  "     "    "    diflference— 1.33   17.9   19.3  19.0  12^  16.6^ 

This  shows  about  twice  as  dose  an  approximation  to  an 
arithmetical  as  to  a  geometrical  series.  If  however,  we  take 
the  average  of  all  six  series  of  each  magnitude  we  obtain  a 
much  more  pronounced  obedience  to  an  arithmetical  series  f 
the  successive  differences  become  26.2,  32.6,  32.6,  30.2,  28.8^ 
and  the  average  deviation  of  these  from  a  constant  ratio  is  but 
8.6  per  cent,  of  their  average  value.  Finding  the  average 
deviation  from  a  constant  in  all  six  series  we  find  no  such  re- 
duction.   It  is  30.9  per  cent. 
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If  we  take  into  aoooant  the  varying  number  of  ofaisenrations 
oontribnting  to  each  average  by  weighting  each  difference  with 
half  the  sum  of  the  nomber  of  observations  of  the  two  aver- 
ages, the  difference  of  which  is  expressed,  we  obtain  a  still 
closer  approximation  to  an  arithmetical  series.  For  the  vari- 
ous series  the  average  deviations  from  a  constant  difference 
then  become  in  percentages : 


L(l) 

L(2) 

B. 

H. 

J.(l) 

J.  (2) 

10.8 

18.1 

19.0 

13.1 

12.3 

17.4 

and  for  the  combined  average  of  all  only  6.3  per  cent.  It 
may  be  noted  too  that  the  combination  of  L's  as  of  J's  two 
sets  of  observations  conform  more  closely  to  the  arithmetical 
series  than  either  one,  and  that  the  greatest  deviations  from 
the  constant  ratio  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  two  extremes  of  the 
series,  when  the  shortest  and  when  the  longest  lengths  are  con 
cemed,  the  reason  of  which  is  obvious.  Incomplete  as  these 
results  are,  they  are  x>6rhaps  sufficiently  definite  to  suggest 
strongly  the  inapplicability  of  the  physo-physic  law  (when 
thus  tested),  to  spatial  impressions  gained  by  fore-arm 
movements.  These  movements  are  not  ^together  dissimilar 
to  those  made  in  running  a  finger  along  a  stick  (v.  these 
studies  in  this  Joubnal,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  47),  and  in  both  cases  the 
judgment  of  length  is  rather  conscious  and  referred  more  or 
less  definitely  to  units,  probably  to  notions  gained  through 
knowledge  of  feet  and  inches.  They  thus  form  an  additional 
corroboration  of  the  generalization  that  we  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  psycho-physic  law  in  gross,  en-massej  an- 
alyzed impressionist  judgments,  but  not  in  precise  detailed, 
analyzed  and  considerate  judgments.  The  experiences  of  a 
civilized  environment  have  transferred  many  forms  of  sense- 
judgment  from  the  former  to  the  latter  class,  among  them 
spatial  judgments  both  visual  and  motor.  In  these,  absolute 
differences  become  of  equal,  and,  at  times,  greater  importance 
to  us  than  relative  ones. 

The  Intebfebenoe  of  Mental  Pbooesbes  —  A  Pbelimi- 

NAET  SUBVEY. 

(With  the  Assistance  of  W.  B.  Cairkeb.) 

The  general  field  with  which  the  present  study  deals, 
(though  in  a  somewhat  eclectic  and  tentative  manner),  is  the 
X>ower  of  carrying  on  two  mental  processes  at  the  same  time. 
How  far,  we  naturally  ask,  is  this  possible,  how  far  economi- 
cal! How  shall  we  conceive  this  mental  simultaneity,  how 
cultivate  and  develop  the  power!  We  know  that  the 
shortening  of  mental  processes  brought  about  by  practice  is 
largely  due  to  the  power  of  doing  two  things  at  once,  is  an 
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overlapping  of  mental  processes;  we  know,  too,  that  when 
processes  become  automatic  they  may  accompany  more  delib- 
erate and  reasoned  processes  without  interference ;  and  we 
further  recognize  that  certain  processes  directed  to  a  common 
end  are  almost  as  easily  performed  together  as  separately.  On 
the  other  hand  we  observe  that  states  of  extreme  concentration 
are  characterized  by  immobility,  even  by  a  slackening  of  the 
automatic  functions ;  we  observe  the  various  kinds  of  disturb- 
ance all  indicating  the  interference  of  two  or  more  mental 
processes ;  and  we  appreciate  the  necessity  of  dividing  our 
work  into  small  parts  so  that  they  may  be  easily  absorbed  and 
not  over-tax  our  powers.  In  entering  upon  this  general  prob- 
lem, we  at  once  encounter  the  difficulty  of  defining  the  mental 
unit ;  what  is  a  mental  process!  In  a  certain  sense  we  are 
always  doing  two  things  at  once ;  the  rhythmical  functions  of 
circulation  and  respiration  go  on  while  we  work ;  we  walk  and 
think,  we  eat  and  talk,  we  write  and  listen  at  the  same  time. 
In  every  game  of  skill  several  senses  act  at  once ;  the  eye  and 
hand,  the  ear  and  mouth,  taste  and  smell  act  togetlier  and  aid 
one  another.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  in  an  intense  at- 
tention to  some  fascinating  event  we  stand  motionless  and 
almost  stop  breathing ;  many  x)er8ons  when  thoroughly  inter- 
ested while  talking  upon  the  street  involuntarily  slacken  their 
pace,  or  stop  altogether ;  few  of  those  who  illustrate  their  re- 
marks by  off-hand  sketches  can  talk  and  draw  at  the  same 
time,  and  so  on.  Our  general  inquiry  is  '^What  processes 
hinder,  what  aid  one  another ;  "  the  present  study  makes  no 
attempt  to  answer  this  most  important  query,  but  simply  de- 
scribes a  few  facts  and  suggestions  relating  to  a  very  small 
And  special  portion  of  the  general  field. 

We  choose  as  the  two  types  of  process,  (1)  the  x>erformanoe 
of  finger  movements,  involving  rhythm  and  counting,  and  (2) 
of  such  processes  as  adding  and  reading  under  various  condi- 
tions. The  former  were  written  (by  the  usual  method  of  a 
system  of  Marcy  tambours)  upon  a  rotating  cylinder,  while 
for  tlie  latter  we  simply  noted  the  time  of  a  set  task,  per- 
iormed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Our  records  are  in  no  case 
very  full,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  are  suggestive  rather 
than  final.  We  will  consider  first  the  effect  upon  the  move- 
ment of  an  accompanying  mental  task. 

The  chief  movements  used  were  : 

(1)  A  regular  beating  with  the  finger  at  any  rate  the  sub- 
ject chose ;  this  we  speak  of  as  an  ad  libitum  movement. 

(2)  A  movement  as  rapid  as  possible  and  still  regular ; 
this  is  a  maximum  movement. 

(3)  Beating  in  groups  of  2s,  3s,  4s,  5s  or  more. 

(4)  Beating  in  alternate  groups  of  3s  and  2s,  and  6s,  4s 
and  2s. 
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(6)  Keeping  time  to  a  metronome  at  different  rates,  to  an 
air  hammed  to  oneself,  etc. 

The  method  by  which  the  effect  of  mental  tasks  upon  these 
movements  was  estimated  was  to  compare  the  tase^  the 
regularity  and  the  time  of  these  movements  when  accompanied 
and  when  unaccompanied  by  mental  operations.  Oar  resalts 
are  not  safficiently  nameroas  to  show  carefully  all  those 
effects  (time,  ease  and  regularity),  but  in  general  certain  ten- 
dencies are  evident.  The  ease  is  shown  not  alone  by  the  feel- 
ing of  difficulty,  but  as  well  by  the  presence  of  errors,  varying 
in  kind  and  degree ;  so,  too,  even  when  the  rhythm  is  main- 
tained, it  may  be  more  or  less  irregular,  and  in  turn  this 
irregularity  manifests  itself  in  a  slowing  of  the  movements. 
This  slowing  up  is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  difficult 
processes.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  three  indications 
are  closely  connected  with  one  another,  each  being  in  a  meas- 
ure indicative  of  the  others  and  all  evidencing  the  same  points. 
The  ''normals"  or  times  of  movements  with  no  accompany- 
ing mental  process  are  naturally  variable.  The  records  upon 
six  days  for  J.  J.  of  an  ad  libitum  movement  were  336  a, 
320  <T,  318  <j,  518  (T,  388(7,  424  a,  326  a,  while,  when  several  records 
were  taken  in  the  same  day,  the  variations  were  much  slighter 
in  extent.  The  rate  of  maximum  movements  is  much  more 
constant,  as  the  following  records  (of  J.  S.)  show:  162,  163, 
140,  148, 160, 164(7.  For  beating  in  groups  of  5  the  records 
(of  J.  J.)  have  the  following  times:  1837,  1966,  1801, 
1734,  1471(7,  and  so  on.  These  figures  may  perhaps 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  range  of  constancy  of  the  phenomena 
in  question. 

Our  first  query  will  be :  How  far  (neglecting  for  the  moment 
the  nature  of  the  accompanying  mental  operation)  will  various 
movements  be  interfered  with  by  the  accompanying  process! 
Our  facts  suggest  the  conclusion  that  the  simpler  movements 
are  less  interfered  with  than  the  more  complex  ones  *,  the  rec- 
ords of  ad  libitum  movements  show  no  appreciable  difference 
when  accompanied  or  when  unaccompanied  by  other  tasks  ; 
maximum  movements  are  always  somewhat  slackened 
by  the  accompanying  task ;  beating  in  groups  of  2s,  3s,  4s 
or  5s  become  successively  more  and  more  interfered  with  by 
accompanying  mental  processes,  such  interference  appearing 
not  very  much  in  a  modification  of  time,  but  in  the  irregularity, 
the  presence  of  errors  (there  being  as  a  rule  more  beats  in  a 
group  then  there  should  be)  and  in  the  feeling  of  strain ;  in 
such  movements  as  beating  in  groups  of  eleven,  of  alternate 
3s  and  2s  or  6b,  4s  and  2s,  frequent  failures  set  in,  and 
when  the  result  is  fairly  successful,  the  time  is  increased  and 
the  record  more  or  less  irregular.  We  are  unable  to  range  the 
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varioas  movements  in  their  order  of  relative  difficolty  by  the 
amount  of  interference,  bat  the  extremes  are  very  markedly 
differentiated. 

Oar  second  qnery  relates  to  the  amoant  of  interference  of 
different  mente^  tasks.  Beading  ^ords  in  construction,  read- 
ing words  disconnected,  reading  numbers  and  adding  numbers 
were  the  chief  tyx)es  of  processes  used ;  of  these,  reading  words 
in  sentences  is  by  far  the  easiest  task,  all  the  others  tending 
to  make  the  subject  have  each  beat  coincide  with  a  word  or  ad- 
dition, and  thus  slowing  the  process.  Furthermore,  any  of  the 
movements  involving  counting,  (particularly  alternating  ds 
and  2s  and  the  like)  were  more  interfered  with  by  adding 
than  by  reading.  But  the  most  striking  difference  depends 
upon  the  manner  of  going  through  the  mental  process,  that  is, 
whether  the  reading,  etc.,  is  done  aloud  or  to  oneself.  In  the 
former  case  the  interference  sets  in  much  sooner  and  is  macfa 
more  serious  than  in  the  latter.  Even  quite  simple  movements 
are  rendered  irregular  by  reading  or  adding  aloud ;  and  such 
movements  as  beating  in  3s  and  2s  or  6s,  4s  and  28  were 
practically  failures  in  such  a  case,  though  very  suc- 
cessfully done  with  silent  reading.  An  intermediate 
process  of  mumbling  seemed  to  yield  an  intermediate  degree 
of  difficulty.  The  interference  manifests  itself  clearly  in  an 
increased  effort,  a  great  irregularity  and  presence  of  errors, 
and  a  lengthening  of  the  time  of  movement.  Motor  processes 
thus  seem  to  interfere  with  motor  ones,  while  refraining  from 
movement  during  intellectual  effort  would  be  helpful.  Passing 
now  to  the  effect  of  an  accompanying  movement  upon  the  time 
of  such  operations  as  reading  sentences,  words  or  numbers, 
adding  (both  aloud  and  to  oneself)  ;  our  data  are  meagre,  but 
the  following  suggested  inferences,  together  with  the  facts 
that  suggest  them,  may  be  noted. 

(1)  The  time  needed  to  perform  these  mental  processes  is 
distinctly  increased  by  such  accompanying  movements,  the 
extent  of  the  increase  depending  upon  the  complexity  of  the 
movement.  (The  general  average  of  all  the  records  (107) 
shows  an  increase  of  4.28  seconds  or  30.8  per  cent.;  J.  J., 
6.6  seconds  or  26.6  per  cent.;  W.  B.  C.,6.02  seconds  or  36.6 
per  cent.) 

(2)  Comparing  the  process  of  adding  with  that  of  reading, 
the  former  is  the  more  complex,  and  seems  to  be  more  inter- 
fered with  by  the  accompanying  movements.  (Comparable 
records  are  only  about  a  half-dozen  of  J.  J.'s  in  which  the  per- 
centages of  increase  are  about  as  40  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent. 

(3)  Beading  and  adding  aloud  are  slightly  more  interfered 
with  by  the  movements  than  the  same  processes  performed  to 
oneself.    (In  six  dozen  records  of  J.  J.,  the  x>ercentages  of  in- 
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^srease  in  the  two  cases  are  31  per  oent.  and  24  per  oent.;  in 
W.  B.  C,  the  result  is  obscured  by  other  factors.) 

(4)  Of  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  accompanying  move- 
ments the  following  may  be  mentioned. 

(a)  If  the  movements  are  rhythmical  beats  arranged  in 
j;ioui>B,  like  a  line  of  verse  or  a  measure  of  music,  the  time  in- 
•Greases  with  the  number  of  beats  in  a  group.  For  W.  B.  C, 
with  groups  of  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  the  times  of  reading  the  same  pas- 
sages were  10.4,  11.0,  13.8,  14.0,  16.4  seconds.  In  one  case 
groups  of  eleven  were  attempted  with  an  increase  above  the 
normal  of  about  80  x>er  cent.  A  similar  result  apx)ears,  too, 
in  attempting  to  keep  time  to  a  beating  metronome  every  2d, 
Sdy  4th  or  6th  stroke  of  which  is  marked  by  a  bell,  with 
the  accented  syllable  to  coincide  with  the  stroke  of  the  bell. 

(b)  Simple  regular  beating,  whether  to  the  accompaniment 
•of  a  metronome  or  without,  can  be  done  without  increase  of 
time  for  reading  or  adding ;  for  J.  J.  this  is  true  index)end- 
«ntly  of  the  rate  of  the  interval.  Indeed  there  is  some 
evidence  that  a  maximum  rate  of  beating  also  hurries  up  the 
mental  process.  The  movements  that  retarded  the  processes 
most  were  beating  in  groups  of  eleven,  making  three  beats  of  the 
right  hand  correspond  to  one  of  the  left,  and  beating  in  groups 
iormed  by  a  six,  a  four  and  a  two  in  turn. 

(5)  Beadingdisconnectedwordsismoreinterferedwith  than 
reading  words  forming  sense ;  part  of  which  is  due  to  the  ten- 
dency of  making  each  word  correspond  to  the  beat.  While  all 
these  points  require  further  corroboration,  our  results  are 
sufficiently  suggestive  to  evidence  the  promise  of  research  in 
this  direction.  The  next  step  would  be  to  make  a  detailed 
study  of  a  few  types  of  interference  and  accumulate  sufficient 
records  to  allow  of  quantitative  expression.  This  it  is  hox>ed 
will  be  undertaken  upon  some  future  occasion. 


THE  SIZE  OP  SEVERAL  CEAISriAL  NEEVES  IN  MAN 
AS  INDICATED  BY  THE  AREAS  OP  THEIR 

CROSS-SECTIONS. 


Henry  fl.  Donaldson  and  T.  L.  Bolton. 


(From  the  Neurological  Laboratory  of  Clark  UniTersity.) 


On  several  of  the  cranial  nerves  of  man  we  have  measured 
the  areas  of  cross-sections,  taken  at  definite  points,  and 
sought  by  this  means  to  get  a  numerical  expression  for  the 
size  of  these  nerves.  The  immediate  reason  for  the  investi- 
gation was  the  desire  to  compare  with  normal  material 
the  cranial  nerves  of  the  blind  deaf-mute  Laura  Bridg- 
man  in  order  to  determine  in  her  case  how  far  these 
nerves  departed  from  the  normal  size.  The  relation  of  the 
size  of  tlie  cranial  nerves  to  the  other  structures  with  which 
they  are  associated  is  a  matter  of  much  interest,  but  one  to 
which,  at  the  moment,  we  have  nothing  to  contribute. 

Little  importance  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  size 
of  these  nerves  by  those  authors  whom  we  have  been  able  to 
consult.  In  general  the  text  books  have  nothing  to  say  on 
the  subject.  Schwalbe  (  0 >  v.  Gudden  ( ^ ) ,  Salzer  (' )  and  W. 
Krause  (^)  have  measured  the  area  of  tJie  cross-section  of  the 
optic  nerve  in  man,  for  the  most  part  near  the  bulb,  and 
have  obtained  areas  as  small  as  7.09  sq.  mm.  Obersteiner(^> 
gives  the  average  area  as  about  9  sq.  mm.  Since,  how- 
ever, our  sections  and  theirs  were  not  made  at  similar  points 
on  the  nerve,  a  detailed  comparison  is  unnecessary.  In  addition 
to  the  Bridgman  specimen  tiie  material  employed  consisted  of 
seven  male  and  three  female  encephala.  A  few  brief  state- 
ments will  be  necessary  by  way  of  comment  upon  the  Table 
I.  in  which  we  embody  our  restdts. 

Only  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  nerves  have  beea 
studied.  The  olfactory  bulb  was  sectioned  where  it  was 
thickest.  The  olfactory  tract  where  it  was  thinnest.  The 
optic  nerves  about  10  mm.  from  the  chiasma.  The  oculo- 
motor nerves  about  10  mm.  from  their  superficial  origin  and 
the  trochleares  at  the  point  where  they  lie  on  the  lateral 
aspect  of  the  brain  stem. 

In  forming. the  table  the  distinction  between  the  nerves  of 
the  right  and  those  of  the  left  side  is  n^lected,  but  the 
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for  the  larger  nerve  always  stand  first  in  order.    To 
bove  statement  the  nerves  from  the  Bridgman  brain 
an  exception,  as  in  that  case  right  and  left  are  dis- 
ished. 

e  cases  have  been  divided  according  to  sex  and  ranged 

group  according  to  encephalic  weight,  with  a  view  to 

ing  out  any  relation  which  might  exist  between  sex  or 

-weight  and  the  size  of  the  nerves.    Where  the  two 

es  of  a  pair  have  been  measured  there  is  often  a  large 

nee  amounting  in  some  cases  to  25  %,  as  indicated  in 

column  showing  difierences,  expressed  in  percentage  of 

smaller  member  of  the  pair.     When  similar  nerves  from 

nt  brains  are  compared  the  differences  are  often  much 

>ter  than  between  the  members  of  the  same  pair.    This 

rence  in  individuals  corresponds  with  the  results  ob- 

ed  by  counting  the  nerve  fibres  in  the  cranial  nerves-^ 

use(^).  Microscopical  examination  of  the  sections  showed 

•t  the  differences  in  area  between  the  normal  individuals 

only  to  a  small  degree  dei)endent  on  differences  in  the 

oxint  of  connective  tissue. 

We  conclude  therefore  that,  while  our  table  is  too  small  to 
rmit  any  inference  concerning  the  relation  of  sex  or 
cephalic  weight  to  the  size  of  the  cranial  nerves,  we  may 
er  some  asymmetry  in  nerves  of  the  same  brain  and  a  very 
>t  difference  in  the  size  of  the  cranial  nerves  in  different 
rmal  individuals.  When  the  nerves  of  the  Bridgman 
are  compared  with  the  normals  both  the  olfactory  bulb 
and  the  tract  are  found  to  be  small,  but  neither  one  is  so 
small  as  in  some  of  the  normals.  The  optic  nerves  are  both 
mn<^  smaller  than  any  of  the  normals,  and  differ  from  one 
another  in  a  way  which  wiU  be  discussed  elsewhere,  while  the 
oculomotor  nerves  are  large. 

Methods  Employed. 

The  value  of  the  results  just  given  depends,  of  course,  on 
the  reliability  of  the  methods  which  were  used  to  obtain 
them.  It  has  seemed  to  us  best  to  give  an  account  of  these, 
together  with  the  sources  of  error,  under  a  separate  heading, 
since  it  could  be  done  in  this  way  more  concisely. 

It  is  desirable  that  we  should  be  able  to  measure  the  area  of 
a  giv^n  cross- section  within  +  5%,  and  that  the  cross- section 
which  is  measured  should  represent  that  of  the  fresh  nerve, 
and  be  neither  swollen  nor  shrunken  by  the  treatment  which 
it  has  received. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  method  of  measuring.  Not 
having  a  planimeter,  we  adopted  the  method  employed  by 
V.  Ondden  (^).    The  mount^  section  was  projected  upon  a 
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vertical  glass  plate  upon  which  tracing  paper  was  fastened* 
The  outline  of  the  picture  on  the  tracing  pa]>er  was  then 
followed  with  a  hard  ]>encil ;  the  outline  in  all  <3ases  being 
taken  inside  of  the  epineurium.  The  amount  of  enlargement 
was  usually  25  diameters ;  for  the  smallest  nerres,  in  some 
cases,  about  double  this  enlargement  was  used.  The  amount 
of  enlargement  was  determined  by  projecting  a  surface  ruled 
in  squares  0.5  mm.  on  each  side.  This  surface  had  been 
previously  tested  and  the  ruling  found  to  be  accurate.  The 
parts  of  the  projecting  apparatus  were  rigidly  fixed  and  the 
enlargement  tested  both  before  and  after  each  set  of  observa- 
tions. The  error  here  depends  on  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
outline  can  be  followed  with  the  pencil,  and  amounts  at  most  to 
1  or  2  per  cent.  To  balance  this  error  two  tracings  were  made 
from  each  section.  The  tracings  were  next  transferred  to  tin 
foil  by  laying  the  pai>er  over  the  foil  and  following  the  outline 
on  the  paper  with  a  fine  but  blunt  metal  point,  thus  impressing 
it  on  the  foil.  The  piece  of  foil  was  then  cut  out  and  weighed. 
Its  weight  divided  by  the  weight  of  1  sq.  cm.  of  foil  gave  the 
number  of  square  centimeters  contained  in  it  and  this  in  turn 
divided  by  the  square  of  the  number  of  diameters  by  which  it 
had  been  enlarged,  gave  the  area  of  the  section  in  its  original 
size.  If  for  the  moment  we  consider  the  tin  foil  to  have  a 
uniform  thickness,  then  the  first  source  of  error  is  that  of 
impressing  the  outline  traced  on  the  paper,  upon  the  foil. 
Next  is  the  error  due  to  cutting  out  the  piece  of  foil.  The 
cutting  was  done  with  a  small,  thin  and  pointed  scalpel.  The 
errors  here  are  small  and  may  be  considered  as  less  than  1 
per  cent.  To  balance  them  as  far  as  possible  each  outline  on 
the  paper  was  twice  impressed  on  the  foil.  Since  each 
section  had  been  twice  outlined  and  each  of  these  outliDes 
twice  impressed  on  the  foil,  there  were  finally  four  pieces  of 
foil  representing  each  section.  These  at  first  were  weighed 
separately,  to  give  us  a  notion  of  the  amount  of  variation,  but 
later  in  the  investigation  they  were  weighed  all  together,  and 
the  average  taken.  The  weighing  was  done  upon  chemical 
balances  weighing  to  tenths  of  mgr.,  and  no  error  of  im- 
I)ortance  entered  these.  The  further  reduction  was  simply  a 
matter  of  arithmetic. 

To  return  to  the  foil  which  is  an  all  important  factor.  That 
used  consisted  of  a  continuous  roll  one  foot  wide.  To  obtain 
samples  from  this  an  accurately  made  square  brass  frame, 
enclosing  an  area  3  cm.  on  each  side,  was  laid  on  the  foil  and 
the  enclosed  area  of  foil  cut  out  with  the  scalpel.  The  weight 
of  one  sq.  cm.,  obtained  by  calculation  from  the  weight  of 
pieces  containiog  9  sq.  cm.,  was  found  to  range  between 
.0619  +  a.nd  .0674  +  grms.   The  average  of  54  samples  of  the 
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foil  showed  the  weight  of  1  sq.  cm.  equal  to  .648  grms.,  whioh 
is  very  nearly  the  mean  of  the  extremes  just  given.  Careful 
testing  showed  that  the  two  inches  of  foil  on  each  edge  of  the 
roll  gave  the  minimum  weight,  so  that  the  greatest  variation 
was  in  a  line  from  side  to  side,  across  the  roll.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  extreme  weight  amounts  to  about  9%  of  the 
smaller  figure— .0619  grms.  This  gives  the  impression  of 
rather  more  irregularity  in  the  foil  than  really  occurred.  If 
we  take  ttie  54  samples  we  find  that  40^  of  them  are  within 
±:  1%  of  the  average  and  that  80%  are  within  ±:  2%  of  the 
average.  Since  the  pieces  used  as  samples  were  taken,  as  a 
rule,  closer  to  the  foil  representing  the  nerve  than  they  were 
to  one  another  and  in  many  cases  the  sample  was  taken  from 
within  the  foil  representing  the  nerve,  the  amount  of  error 
introduced  by  the  variations  in  the  weight  of  the  foil  can  be 
calculated  as  within  2% .  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  cumu- 
lative errors  due  to  outlining,  cutting  and  variations  in  foil 
might  amount  to  5%  but  the  probability  of  their  doing  so  in 
any  single  instance  was  small. 

In  carrjdng  out  these  measurements  the  usual  rules  em- 
ployed in  psycho-physical  work  to. avoid  prejudicing  the 
results  were  followed.  The  results  therefore  are  naive  and  such 
coincidences  as  occur  are  entirely  unforced.  If  we  knew  that 
the  section  as  prepared  on  the  slide  had  the  same  area  as  in 
the  natural  state  we  might  end  our  discussion  here.  Since, 
however,  the  area  has  been  influenced  by  the  treatment  of  the 
specimen  we  are  compelled  to  give  our  methods  in  detail  and 
estimate,  as  best  we  can,  the  amount  of  correction  required. 

The  fresh  nerves  were  all  placed  in  a  solution  of  2^% 
bichromate  of  potash  plus  i  its  volume  of  95%  alcohol.  In 
this  they  remained  for  three  weeks.  They  were  then  washed 
for  a  day  in  water,  put  in  95%  alcohol  for  3  or  4  days  and 
finally  in  80%  alcohol  in  which  they  were  kept  until  imbedded. 
We  have  determined  that  the  reaction  to  reagents  of  the  nerve- 
tissues  of  the  sheep  is  similar  to  that  of  man.  To  test  then, 
in  detail,  the  influence  of  this  treatment  we  took  similar 
nerves  from  the  sheep  and  subjected  them  to  like  conditions. 
For  this  purpose  six  olfactory  bulbs,  six  olfactory  tracts,  and 
three  pairs  of  optic  nerves  from  the  sheep  were  weighed  and 
the  volume  taken  and  then  carried  through  the  several 
solutions. 

Thus  they  were  prepared  as  the  human  nerves  had  been. 
Finally  in  80%  alcohol  the  volume  for  the  olfactory  bulbs 
was  found  to  be  5.2%  greater  than  in  the  fresh  specimen, 
that  for  the  olfactory  tracts  8.8%  greater,  and  that  for  the 
optics  2.6%  greater.  So  far  as  we  have  observed  the  vari- 
ation in  volume  is  symmetrical  for  the  olfactory  bulbs  and 
tracts  but  for  the  optic  nerves  it  is  not  symmetrical. 
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In  the  first  two  instances  the  square  of  the  cube  root  of  the 
total  enlargement  will  gire  as  the  area  desired. 

Hence  for  olfactory  bulb,  area  « 101. 7  % 

''         "        tract,  ''   —102.0% 

"     *optic  nerves,  "  —105.8% 

That  is,  the  areas  of  the  bulb,  tract  and  optic  nerves  are 
respectively  1.7%,  2%  and  5.8%  more  than  in  the  nerve  in 
its  natural  state.  The  original  observations  are  therefore  to 
be  corrected  for  this  increase. 

Specimens  were  imbedded  in  celloidin  in  the  usual  manner. 
By  cutting  a  section  before  imbedding,  then  carrying  the 
si)ecimen  through  the  process  and  cutting  another  section,  it 
was  found  that  imbedding  in  celloidin  did  not  influence  the 
area  of  the  section.  The  sections  were  treated  as  follows : 
stained  in  a  solution  of  acid  fuchsin  (acid  fuchsin  1  grm., 
95%  alcohol  80  c.c,  aqua.  dist.  80  c.c.)  for  2  or  3  minutes, 
washed  in  water,  dehydrated  in  95%  alcohol,  and  then 
cleared  either  in  oleum  origanum  cretici  or  Weigert's  mixture 
— 3  parts  of  Xylol  plus  1  part  of  anhydrous  carbolic  acid — 
and  mounted  in  Xylol  Balsam.  Following  the  sections  step 
by  step'  tiirough  this  process  by  taking  the  outline  after 
applying  each  reagent,  it  was  found  that  the  treatment  pro- 
duced no  change  in  the  area.  Other  sections  from  the  same 
specimens  were  stained  for  5  minutes  with  Delafield's  hsBma- 
toxylin  diluted  to  one-third  its  strength,  and  then  dehydrated 
and  mounted  in  the  manner  above  described.  After  the  hsema- 
toxylin,  stain,  treatment  with  the  Xylol-carbolic  clearing 
solution  caused  a  well-marked  swelling  of  the  section  and  so 
an  increase  of  area.  Sections  thus  treated  were  not  used  for 
measurement  and  we  only  mention  this  reaction  as  i)erhaps  of 
interest  in  showing  the  inter-dependence  of  the  various 
reagents  used  because  when  the  hsematoxylin  was  cleared  by 
oil  of  origanum  the  area  of  the  section  remained  unchanged. 

From  this  it  was  plain  that  in  order  to  reduce  the  sections 
to  natural  size  they  needed  to  be  corrected  only  for  the  swell- 
ing which  had  taken  place  in  hardening  the  specimens.  For 
this  correction  the  numbers  above  given  were  used. 

The  only  exception  to  this  general  statement  was  in  the  case 
of  the  optic  nerves  of  Laura  Bridgman  which  were  so  poor  in 
medullary  substance  that  it  seemed  fair  to  suppose  that  they 
would  swell  but  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  in  the  process  of 
hardening  and  therefore  ttie  numbers  which  appear  in  the 
table  represent  the  actual  size  of  the  hardened  sections.     The 


*The  method  of  obtaining  the  figure  for  the  optic  nerve  will  be  ex- 
plained in  another  paper. 
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ottier  nerves,  III  and  lY,  in  Table  I,  were  corrected  as  though 
like  the  optic  nerve  in  reaction. 

It  need  only  be  added  that  the  microtome  used  for  making 
Ibe  sections  x>ermitted  us  to  adjust  the  i>osition  of  the  object 
so  that  the  sections  could  be  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  axes  of 
tihe  nerves.  Care  was  taken  to  that  IMs  was  done  with  all 
possible  accuracy. 

A  source  of  error  exists  in  the  determination  of  the  part  of 
Itie  olfactory  bulb  which  is  thickest  and  the  part  of  the  tract 
which  is  thinnest,  but  since  the  pairs  of  sections  from  the 
same  brain  coincide  fairly  well  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that 
our  results  are  seriously  affected  by  this  disturbing  factor. 

We  conclnde  therefore : 

1.  That  the  symmetrical  nerves  in  normal  brains  tend  to  be 

alike. 

2.  That  there  may  be  great  differences  between  individuals  in 

the  size  of  tliese  nerves. 
9>,  That  the  figures  in  the  table  represent  within  ±6%  the 
areasof  the  several  nerves  reduced  to  their  natural  size. 

In  Lauba  Bridoman. 

4.  That  the  olfactory  bulbs  and  tracts  are  small. 

5.  That  the  optic  nerves — especially  the  left  optic, — are  very 

small. 
C.  That  the  3rd  nerves  are  normal  in  size. 
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VISUALIZATION    AS    A    OHIBP    SOUECB    OP    THE 

PSYCHOLOGY    OF    HOBBBS,    LOCKE, 

BBBKELEY   AND    HUME. 


Bt  Alexander  Fraber,  B.  A. 


Thought  has  often  been  designated,  by  prominent  philoso- 
phical critics,  a  kind  of  natural  language;  but  that,  like 
language,  it  varies  with  different  classes  of  individuals,  and 
to  what  extent  this  fact  may  be  regarded  as  the  source  from 
which  arises  the  great  variety  of  philosophical  theory  which 
exists  in  the  world,  has  as  yet  been  barely  noticed.  Just  as 
men  of  different  nationalities  speak  in  different  verbal 
languages,  so  do  different  types  of  individuals  think  in  differ- 
ent thought-languages  and,  just  as  in  the  case  of  verbal 
languages,  each  thought-language  is  made  up  from  various 
different  sources,  but  has  one  dominant,  characteristic  founda- 
tion. In  one  type  the  characteristic  thoughtrstuff  may  be 
visual,  in  another  auditory,  in  another  motor,  and  another 
we  might  perhaps  conceive  with  Jager  to  be  based  on  the 
sense  of  smell.  On  every  such  fundamental  sensational 
thought-stuff  there  is  built  up  a  further  web  of  verbal 
thought-stuff,  which  consists  in  trains  of  words,  each  of 
which  in  turn  is  the  name,  mark,  or  sign  of  the  other,  and 
which,  very  much  like  a  series  of  algebraic  symbols,  must  be 
regarded  as  unknown  quantities  undl,  translated  from  one  to 
another,  they  at  last  receive  their  values  in  the  fundamental 
thought-stuff.  The  ordinary  man  never  for  a  moment  sus- 
pects the  i>eculiar  mental  language  in  which  he  thinks,  but 
lets  his  thoughts,  however  inconsistent  and  absurd,  flow  on 
uncriticized.  His  fundamental  mind-stuff  lies  hidden  beneath 
a  veil  of  words.  But  the  philosopher  strips  off  this  veil  and 
lays  bare,  though  not  for  himself  yet  for  the  critical  onlooker, 
the  true  foundation.  The  work  of  the  philosopher,  in  the 
light  of  our  analogy,  may  be  said  to  be  the  endeavor  to 
translate  the  algebraic  exposition  of  his  mental  life  into  the 
terms  of  his  fundamental  thought-stuff.  And  if  such  is  the 
nature  of  philosophy,  each  distinct  doctrine  must  be  deter- 
mined by,  and  can  best  be  studied  by  becoming  familiar  with 
that  particular  thought-language  which  characterizes  the 
mental  temperament  of  the  philosopher  who  presents  it. 
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Taking  this  analogy  as  a  standpoint,  the  object  of  the 
present  paper  is  to  offer  a  description  and  estimation  of  the 
sensationalist  psychology  in  its  first  presentation  by  Hobbes, 
its  development  by  Locke  and  Berkeley,  and  its  culmination 
in  the  scepticism  of  Hume;  in  which  an  attempt  will  be 
made  (1)  to  ipftintji.iTi  that  the  predominating  element  in  the 
thought  of  these  men  was  Visualization,  and  (2)  on  the  basis 
of  this  fact  to  offer  a  new  criticism  of  the  psychology  of  Sen- 
sationalism. 

Hobbes. — Hobbes  is  the  true  precursor  of  Sensationalism. 
The  following  is  a  shor^  summary  of  his  psychology  by 
TJeberweg : 

"All  knowledge  grows  out  of  sensations.  After  sensation 
there  remains  behind  the  memory  of  it,  which  may  reapx>ear 
in  consciousness.  The  memory  of  objects  once  perceived  is 
aided  and  the  communication  of  the  same  to  others  made 
possible  by  signs,  which  we  connect  with  our  mental  repre- 
sentation of  these  objects ;  for  this  purpose  words  are  es- 
pecially useful.  The  same  word  serves  as  a  sign  for  numer- 
ous similar  objects,  and  thereby  acquires  that  character  of 
generality  which  belongs  only  to  woi^s,  and  never  to  things. 
It  depends  on  us  to  decide  what  objects  we  will  always  des- 
ignate  by  the  same  word;  we  announce  our  decision  by 
means  of  the  definition.  All  thinking  is  a  combining  and 
separating,  and  adding  and  sustracting  of  mental  representa- 
tions ;  to  think  is  to  reckon." 

Knowledge  according  to  Hobbes  has  two  sides.  (1)  EjiowI- 
edge  of  facts,  on  whidi  side,  is  included  (a)  "sensations," 
(b)  "images,"  "phantasms,"  "remembrances,"  "thoughts," 
by  all  of  which  he  means  the  same  thing,  (c)  trains  of  images 
or  thoughts.  (2)  Knowledge  of  the  rdations  of  facts  which 
be  calls  general  knowledge  or  science.  But  this  second  side 
of  knowledge  is  not  recognized  as  a  truly  mental  process.  It 
belongs  to  that  portion  of  the  mental  language  which  we 
designated  "verbal-stuff."  Though  he  recognizes  it  as  the 
highest  qualification  of  man,  yet  he  cannot  translate  it  into 
his  sensational  thought-language  and  hence  cannot  agree  to 
call  it  a  x>art  of  the  mental  process. 

"  For  besides  sense  and  tiioughts  and  the  train  of  thoughts, 
the  mind  of  man  has  no  other  motion ;  though  by  the  help  of 
8i>eech  and  method  the  same  faculties  may  be  improved  to 
such  a  height,  as  to  distinguish  man  from  all  other  living 
creatures." 

It  is  plain  from  the  above  passage  that  Hobbes'  sensational 
thought-stuff  consists  of  these  "thoughts"  or  "images." 
These  are  the  fundamental  terms  in  which  he  conceives  mind 
to  think.    And  all  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  ascertain  to  what 
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partionlar  mental  langaage  they  belong.  To  do  this  we  need 
only  ask  Hobbes  himself  what  he  means  by  an  ''  image." 

<' An  image,  in  the  most  strict  signification  of  the  word,  is 
the  resemblance  of  something  visible:  in  which  sense  the 
fantastical  forms,  apparitions,  or  seemings  of  visible  bodies 
to  tlie  sight,  are  only  images  ;  such  as  are  the  show  of  a  man, 
or  other  thing  in  the  water,  by  reflection  or  refraction ;  or  of 
the  snn  or  stars  by  direct  vision  in  the  air ;  which  are  nothing 
real  in  the  things  seen,  nor  in  the  place  where  they  seem  to 
be ;  nor  are  their  magnitudes  and  figures  the  same  with  that 
of  the  object ;  but  changeable  by  the  variation  of  the  organs 
of  sight,  or  by  glasses,  and  are  present  often  times  in  our 
imagination,  and  in  our  dreams,  when  the  object  is  absent ; 
or  changed  into  other  colors  and  shapes,  as  things  that  depend 
only  upon  the  fancy.  And  these  are  the  imagesy  which  are 
originally  and  most  properly  called  ideaSy  and  idols  and 
derived  from  the  language  of  the  Grecians  with  whom  the 
word  "E((56)  signifieth  to  ste.  They  also  are  called  phantciSfns, 
which  is  in  the  same  language,  apparitions.  And  from  these 
images  it  is,  that  one  of  the  faculties  of  man's  nature,  is 
call^  the  imagination.  And  from  hence  it  is  manifest,  that 
there  neither  is,  nor  can  be  any  image  made  of  a  thing  in- 
visible. 

''It  is  also  evident,  that  there  can  be  no  image  of  a  thing 
infinite :  for  all  the  images,  and  phantasms  that  are  made  by 
the  impression  of  things  visible,  are  figured ;  but  figure  is  a 
quantity  every  way  determined,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
image  of  God  ;  nor  of  the  soul  of  man ;  nor  of  spirits ;  but 
only  of  bodies  visible;  that  is,  bodies  that  have  light  in 
themselves,  or  by  such  enlightened."^ 

From  this  it  is  quite  evident  that  Hobbes  identifies  the 
whole  process  of  imagination  witL  that  of  visualization.  Hear 
him  again  identifying  the  whole  intelligible  process  with  that 
of  ''seeing"  in  his  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  philosophy-schools." 

"But  the  philosophy-schools teach   another 

doctrine,  and  say,  for  the  cause  of  vision,  that  the  thing  seen, 
sendeth  forth  on  every  side  a  visible  specieSj  in  English,  a 
visible  show,  apparition,  or  aspect,  or  a  being  seen;  the  re- 
ceiving whereof  into  the  eye,  is  seeing.  And  for  the  cause  of 
hearing,  that  the  thing  heard,  sendeth  forth  an  audible  species, 
that  is  an  audible  aspect,  or  audible  being  seen;  which  enter- 
ing at  the  ear,  maketh  hearing.  Nay,  for  the  cause  of  un- 
derstanding also,  they  say  tlie  thing  understood,  sendeth 
forth  an  intelligible  species,  that  is,  an  intelligible  being  seen; 

>  Levtathan,  IV,  46. 
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which  ooming  into  the  understanding  makes  ns  understand.'' 

Here  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  understand  the  doctrine 
that  a  thing  heard  sends  forth  an  audible  species,  is  by 
viewing  it  as  an  <<  audible  being  seen;^^  and  that  a  thing  un- 
^ersto^  sends  forth  an  intelligible  species  is  by  taking  it  to 
mean  an  '^  intelligible  being  ^en." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Hobbes  can  hardly  sx>eak 
without  betraying  the  fact  that  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  psycholo- 
gist he  is  a  yisuidizer. 

^^No  man'  therefore  can  conceive  anything,  but  he  must 
•conceive  it  in  some  place;  and  indeed  with  some  determinate 
magnitude;  and  which  may  be  divided  into  parts." 

rnius,  I  think,  no  further  evidence  is  necessary  to  show 
that  the  sensationalism  of  Hobbes  is  strictly  speaking  only 
visualization. 

Locke. — ^To  Locke's  philosophy,  as  in  every  other  philoso- 
phy, there  are  two  sides ;  there  is  the  side  which  he  worked 
out  and  explained  and  the  side  which  he  assumed  but  could 
not  explain,  the  side  which  he  faithfully  deduced  from  his  own 
original  system,  and  the  side  which  consists  in  fragments 
which  he  plucked  from  tradition  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the 
former.  The  one  is  the  sensational  side,  or  ratJier  that  por- 
tion of  knowledge  which  he  succeeded  in  translating  into  his 
•own  particular  kind  of  '^sensational  thought- stuff,"  and  the 
other  is  that  portion  which  he  failed  to  translate  and  which 
remains  in  the  form  of  '^ verbal  thought-stuff,"  or  untrans- 
lated ' 'algebraic  symbolism."  The  former  is  his  celebrated 
theory  of  ideas  and  is  the  side  which  concerns  us  here. 

According  to  this,  all  knowledge  has  its  origin  in  sensation 
4Uid  reflection,  the  latter  being  considered  as  internal  sensa- 
tion. The  endless  variety  and  vast  complex  of  human 
thought  he  scientifically  reduces  to  its  atoms,  which  he  desig- 
nates by  the  term  ''simple  ideas."  These  are  the  "materials 
>of  our  knowledge,"  and  are  "imprinted"  on  the  senses 
whether  we  will  or  not.  In  this  primary  stage  of  knowledge 
the  mind  is  "for  the  most  part  passive."  Each  simple  idea 
is  a  distinct  existence  in  itself,  and  is  impressed  on  the  mind 
as  words  are  inscribed  on  a  sheet  of  blank  paper.  There  is 
no  other  source  from  which  knowledge,  however  abstract  and 
general,  can  come.  But  these  ideas  can  be  combined  and  per- 
muted in  an  endless  number  of  ways,  which  combinations  are 
-called  "complex  ideas."  In  these  latter  the  simple  ideas  are 
not  conceived  of  as  mixed  or  blended,  they  are  only  con- 
joined ;  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  decompose  a  complex 
idea  in  order  to  get  its  simple  elements — ^it  is  only  necessary 
to  mechanically  separate  them.  Oonsciousness,  then,  he 
jnakes  to  consist  in  a  series  of  ideas  which  pass  through  the 
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mind,  one  snoceeding  another  "at  a  certain  distance,"  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  a  "train ;"  and  from  this  fundamental 
view  he  goes  on  to  show  how  the  more  complex  and  general 
forms  of  knowledge  may  arise.  Kow  the  question  which  de- 
mands attention  is,  What  kind  of  sensationalism  is  it  that 
is  depicted  here  t  What  sort  of  sensational  mind-stnfi  is  at 
the  bottom  of  sach  a  theory  t 

The  answer  might  be  suspected  at  the  outset  if  only  Locke' s- 
method  be  observed.  His  method  is  that  of  introspection, 
and  that  in  the  strictest  signification  of  the  word.  We  find 
him  constantly  using  such  expressions  as  "if  we  look  imme- 
diately into  ourselves,"  "when  the  mind  turns  its  vie^  in- 
wards," and  many  such  terms  all  borrowed  from  the  sense  of 
sight.  This  at  once  suggests  visualization.  But  let  us  see- 
how  he  describes  the  results  of  his  introspection.  Speaking 
of  the  senses  he  says : 

Lockt  IIj  11:2. — "These  alone  *  *  are  the  windows  by 
which  light  is  let  into  this  dark  room ;  for  methinks  the  under- 
standing is  not  much  unlike  a  closet  wholly  shut  from  lights 
with  only  some  little  opening  left,  to  let  in  external  visible 
resemblances,  or  ideas  of  things  without." 

In  this  passage  the  figure  used  to  express  the  whole  process 
of  the  understanding  is  taken  from  the  sense  of  sight.  The 
same  kind  of  figure  is  used  in  his  account  of  attention : 

Locke  II,  19:3. — "Sometimes  the  mind  fixes  itself  with  so 
much  earnestness  on  the  contemplation  of  some  objects  that  it 
turns  their  ideas  on  all  sides,  remarks  their  relations  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  views  every  part  so  nicely,  and  with  such  in- 
tention, that  it  shuts  out  all  other  thoughts,  and  takes  no 
notice  of  the  ordinary  impressions  made  then  on  the  senses, 
which  at  another  season  would  produce  very  sensible  x>eroep- 
tions  *,  at  other  times  it  barely  observes  the  train  of  ideas  that 
succeed  in  the  understanding  without  directing  and  pursuing 
aoy  of  them ;  and  at  other  times  it  lets  them  pass  almost  quite 
unregarded,  3S  faint  shadows  that  make  no  impression.^ ^ 

In  his  account  of  memory  there  is  a  remarkably  strong  ten- 
dency to  visualization.  He  is  constantly  using  such  phrases- 
as  "ideas  laid  aside  out  of  sight,"  "ideas  lodged  in  the  mem- 
ory, ' ' '  4deas  imprinted  on  the  memory, ' '  *  ^dormant  pictures ; ' ' 
and  in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  of  his  book  he  de- 
scribes the  phenomena  of  f orgetf ulness  thus : 

Locke  II,  10:5.  "Thus  the  ideas,  as  well  as  children,  of 
our  youth  often  die  before  us,  and  our  minds  represent  to  us 
those  tombs  to  which  we  are  approaching,  where  though  the 
brass  and  marble  remain,  yet  tiie  inscriptions  are  effaced  by^ 
time,  and  the  imagery  moulders  away.  The  pictures  drawn 
in  our  minds  are  laid  m  fading  colors,  and,  if  not  sometimes- 
refreshed,  vanish  and  disappear. ^^ 
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In  the  above  passage  we  can  see  his  description  of  con- 
sdonsness  as  it  is  just  going  oat — as  it  is  becoming  '<not-con- 
scionsness."  And  what  does  it  amount  tot  Nothing  more 
than  a  waning  or  fading  of  visual  images.  The  ''pictures" 
fade  gradually,  and  when  they  have  so  faded  as  to  be  no 
longer  visible  they  are  in  the  realms  of  the  forgotten — they 
are  no  longer  x>arts  of  consciousness.  This  view  of  conscious- 
ness is  again  brought  out  very  decidedly  in  his  distinction 
between  ''dear"  and  "obscure"  ideas. 

Locke  IIj  29:2. — "The  perception  of  the  mind  being  most 
aptly  explained  by  words  relating  to  the  sight,  we  shsdl  best 
understand  what  is  meant  by  dear  and  obscure  in  our  ideas 
by  reflecting  on  what  we  call  dear  and  obscure  in  the  objects 
of  sight.  Light  being  that  which  discovers  to  us  visible  ob- 
jects, we  give  the  name  of  obscure  to  that  which  is  not  placed 
in  a  light  sufficient  to  discover  minutely  to  us  the  figure  and 
colors  which  are  observable  in  it,  and  which  in  a  better  light 
would  be  observable.  In  like  manner  our  simple  ideas  are 
clear  when  they  are  such  as  the  objects  themselves  from 
whence  they  were  taken  did  or  might  in  a  well  ordered  sensa- 
tion or  perception  present  them.  Whilst  the  memory  retains 
them  thus  and  can  produce  them  to  the  mind  whenever  it  has 
occasion  to  consider  them,  they  are  clear  ideas. 

"So  far  as  they  either  want  any  of  the  original  exactness, 
or  have  lost  any  of  their  first  freshness  and  are,  as  it  were, 
fnded  or  tarnished  by  time,  so  far  they  are  obscure." 

The  "dear"  idea  plays  an  important  part  in  Locke's  psy- 
chology. Though  perhaps  he  is  not  fully  aware  of  it,  it  must 
in  reidity  be  the  criterion  of  knowledge,  as  is  shown  in  the 
theory  as  developed  by  Berkeley. 

Again  it  is  evident  that  that  static  and  passive  character  of 
the  mind,  which  is  so  striking  a  feature  of  the  sensationalist 
psychology,  is  chiefiy  due  to  tiie  influence  of  visualization. 

Locke  Essay  Bk,  11,  1 :25, — "No  man  can  be  wholly  ignor- 
ant of  what  he  does  when  he  thinks.  These  simple  ideas, 
when  ofEered  to  the  mind,  the  understanding  can  no  more  re- 
fuse to  have,  nor  alter,  when  they  are  imprinted,  nor  blot 
them  out,  and  make  new  ones  itself,  than  a  mirror  can  refuse, 
alter,  or  obliterate  the  images  or  ideas  which  the  objects  set 
before  it  do  therein  produce." 

Locke  does  attribute  an  active  character  to  the  mind,  but  it 
is  one  of  those  processes  he  cannot  explain — ^he  has  to  leave 
it  in  the  web  of  "verbal  thought-stufE."  When  he  attempts  to 
explain  the  activity  of  mind  in  the  moral  world — ^he  distinctly 
implies  its  deadness  and  passivity  as  intellect.  He  there 
maintains  that  the  ^Hdea  of  the  greatest  good"  cannot  deter- 
mine the  activity  of  the  will,  but  the  thing  necessary  to  such 
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determinatioii  is  an  ^^uneasinesa*^ — ^the  uneasiness  of  desire. 
He  has  to  pass  out  from  the  sphere  of  dull,  passive  ideas  or 
Tisual  images  and  resort  to  oUier  terms — ^'uneasiness." 

Lastly,  he  speaks  of  consciousness  as  being  a  sort  of 
^Hrain''^  of  ideas,  each  of  which  has  a  distinct  existence  in  i^ 
self  9  and  which,  though  separate  and  distinct,  he  assumes  to 
have  some  sort  of  connection,  but  how  or  in  what  way  he  can- 
not discover.  Now  how  does  he  come  to  have  such  a  notion 
of  the  psychic  process  t 

Locke  II J  14:9. — "I  leave  it  to  others  to  judge  whether  it 
be  not  probable  that  our  ideas  do,  whilst  we  are  awake,  suc- 
ceed one  another  in  our  minds  at  certain  distances,  not  much 
unlike  the  images  in  the  inside  of  a  lantern  turned  round  by 
the  heat  of  a  candle." 

A  visual  figure  again.  I  think  nothing  can  be  plainer  than 
that  this  conception  of  thought  as  being  a  train  of  discon- 
nected ideas,  which  have  no  connection  in  themselves  but  are 
tied  together  in  some  unknown  way  by  some  foreign  tie,  is 
just  the  outcome  of  the  restriction  of  the  whole  i>sychic  pro- 
cess to  the  partial  process  of  visualization.  In  the  process  of 
vision  one  image  comes  and  goes,  another  follows  :  we  see 
both  and  can  compare  them ;  they  may  be  like  or  unlike,  bat 
in  between  them  is  a  blank — ^we  see  nothing.  The  visual  train 
is  a  broken  train:  it  may  be  connected,  indeed,  but  the 
connection  is  not  of  vision — ^it  is  a  foreign  element.  And 
just  such  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  with  Locke's 
''ideas."  The  ideas  themselves  present  no  difficulties,  but 
the  relations  of  ideas  are  the  stumbling  block — they  cannot 
be  visualized  and  hence  there  is  a  tendency  to  discard  them. 
Locke  tries  hard  to  get  an  idea  for  "  Substance  " — ^tries  hard 
to  visualize  it,  but  he  cannot,  and  what  is  the  resultt  "  It  is 
of  no  use  in  philosophy."  Again  he  stumbles  on  the  thresh- 
old of  natural  science.  Natural  science  looks  impossible  to 
him.  "  There  can  be  no  science  of  bodies,"  and  why  t  Be- 
cause " the  simple  ideas  whereof  our  complex  ideas 

of  substances  are  made  up,  are  for  the  most  part,  such  as 
carry  with  them  in  their  own  nature  no  rnsible  necessary  con- 
nection." 

Berkeley. — ^Berkeley  is  the  first  of  the  philosophers  under 
consideration  to  state  his  doctrine  in  the  terms  of  the  analogy 
with  which  we  started  out.  He  represents  the  whole  system 
of  thought  as  a  Universal  Language. 

"Hence  it  is  evident  that  Siose  things  which,  under  tlie 
notion  of  a  cause  co-operating,  or  concurring  to  the  produc- 
tion of  efEects,  are  altogether  inexplicable,  and  run  us  into 
great  absurdities,  may  l^  very  naturally  explained,  and  havB 
a  proper  and  obvious  use  assigned  to  them  when  they  are 
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considered  only  as  marks  or  signs  for  our  information.  And 
it  is  the  searching  after  and  endeavoring  to  understand  this 
Language  of  the  Author  of  Nature  that  ought  to  be  the  em- 
ployment of  the  natural  philosopher ;  and  not  the  pretending  to 
explain  things  by  corporeal  causes,  which  doctrine  seems  to 
have  too  much  estranged  the  minds  of  men  from  that  Active 
Principle,  that  Supreme  and  wise  Spirit  * '  in  whom  we  live, 
move  and  have  our  being.  "^ 

But  though  Berkeley's  aim  is  to  apply  this  Natural  Lan- 
guage to  the  whole  extent  of  thought,  he  has  not,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  succeeded.  The  language  which  he  thus  tried  to 
apply  was  his  own  particular  '^thought-language"  and  was 
too  narrow  and  limited  to  include  sdl  phases  of  thought. 
What  this  mental  language  is,  is  made  very  explicit  in  the 
first  instalment  of  his  philosophy,  the  ''Essay  towards  a 
New  Theory  of  Vision."  It  is  the  language  of  "visible 
ideas." 

"...  visible  ideas  are  the  language  whereby  the  Govern- 
ing Spirit  on  whom  we  depend  informs  us  what  tangible 
ideas  he  is  about  to  imprint  upon  us,  in  case  we  excite  this  or 
that  motion  in  our  bodies." 

At  first  he  consciously  extends  this  visual  language  to  the 
whole  content  of  thought  and  explicitly  asserts  tiiat  it  is  the 
Universal  Language  of  Nature. 

"  X7i)on  the  whole,  I  think  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the 
proper  objects  of  vision  constitute  the  Universal  Language  of 
Nature,  whereby  we  are  instructed  how  to  regulate  our  actions 
in  order  to  attain  those  things  that  are  necessary  to  the  pres- 
ervation and  well  being  of  our  bodies,  as  sdso  to  avoid 
whatever  may  be  hurtful  and  destructive  of  them.  It  is  by 
their  information  that  we  are  principally  guided  in  all  the 
transactions  and  concerns  of  life.  And  tiie  manner  wherein 
they  signify  and  mark  out  unto  us  the  objects  which  are  at  a 
distance  is  the  same  with  that  of  languages  and  signs  of 
human  appointment  *,  which  do  not  suggest  the  thing  signified 
by  any  likeness  or  identity  of  nature  but  only  by  an  habitual 
connection  that  experience  has  made  us  to  observe  between 
them."* 

But  later  on  in  his  philosophy  he  recognizes  the  vast  extent 
of  thought  and  the  inad^uacy  of  his  language,  to  cover  it. 
He  therefore  seeks  a  wider  language — the  language,  not  of 
'visible  ideas ^  hut  of  "ideas."  What  he  proved  true  of 
vision  he  seeks  to  show  is  true  of  the  whole  phenomenal 
world  of  sense.    But  in  this  he  succeeded  in  doing  little  more 

>  Berkeley  Fr.  Sel.  p.  69. 

•  Berkeley,  Theory  of  Yleion. 
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than  throwing  a  veil  over  his  own  eyes.  What  he  did  before 
knowingly  and  explicitly,  he  now  does  blindly  and  implicitly. 
Instead  of  broadening  his  language  to  suit  knowledge,  as  he 
thought,  he  only  narrowed  knowledge  to  suit  his  language. 
His  final  Universal  Language  is  nothing  but  the  same  old 
visual  language,  presented  in  faded  colors.  His  theory  of 
knowledge  is  easily  recognized  as  a  full  acceptance  and  more 
thorough  development  of  the  visualization  of  Locke. 

'<  All  our  ideas,  sensations,  notions,  or  the  things  which 

we  perceive are  visibly  inactive — ^there  is  nothing 

of  power  or  Agency  included  in  them.  So  that  one  idea  or 
object  of  thought  cannot  produce  or  make  any  alteration  in 
in  another. ' '  ^ 

In  this  passage  the  static  and  inert  character  of  the  con- 
scious process  are  forcibly  insisted  upon.  The  parts  of 
thought  are  now  strictly  limited  to  the  characteristics  of 
visu^  images — ^they  are  <'  visibly  inactive.^ ^  And  the  result- 
ing philosophy  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection,  no  sach 
thing  as  cause  and  effect,  existing  between  ideas,  is  for  the 
first  time  strongly  emphasized.  Ideas  can  resemble  or  be 
like  or  unlike  one-another,  just  as  visual  images  can,  but  just 
like  visual  images  again  there  can  be  no  passage  from  one  to 
the  other — ^the  '  between '  is  a  blank ;  there  can  be  no  neces- 
sary connection,  no  cause  and  effect. 

From  this  same  pictorial  way  of  thinking  arises  also  the 
denial  of  the  possibility  of  knowledge  of  any  active  being, 
principle  or  relations. 

^'  A  little  attention  will  discover  to  us  that  the  very  being 
of  an  idea  implies  passiveness  and  inertness  in  it,  in  so  much 
that  it  is  impossible  for  an  idea  to  do  anything,  or,  strictly 
speaking,  to  be  the  cause  of  anything ;  neither  can  it  be  the 
resemblance  or  pattern  of  any  active  being.''* 

Berkeley  indeed  recognized  the  existence  of  active  being 
and  relations  but  they  are  things  which  he  cannot  explain — 
he  cannot  express  them  from  his  visual  point  of  view.  We 
have  no  ideas  of  such,  we  have  only  some  vague,  far  off  due 
to  their  existence — ^they  do  not  come  to  us  with  the  warmth 
of  ideas,  we  only  may  be  said  to  have  some  '<  notion  "of 
them. 

''We  may  be  said  to  have  some  knowledge  or  notion  of  our 
own  minds,  of  spirits  and  active  beings,  whereof  in  a  strict 
sense  we  have  not  ideas.  In  like  manner  we  know  and  have 
a  notion  of  relations  between  things  and  ideas —  ....  To 
me  it  seems  that  ideas,  spirits j  and  relations  are  all  in  their 

^  Berkeley,  Ft.  Sel.  p.  46. 
'  Berkeley,  Fr.  Sel.  p.  46. 
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respective  kinds  the  object  of  human  knowledge  and  subject 
of  discourse "^ 

Lastly,  the  visual  character  of  Berkeley's  mind  is  brought 
out  clearly  in  his  violent  reaction  against  abstract  ideas.  For 
liim  to  abstract  was  an  insux>erable  difficulty. 

*'For  my  own  part,  whenever  I  attempt  to  frame  a  simple 
idea  of  Time,  abstracted  from  the  succession  of  ideas  in  my 
mind,  which  flows  uniformly  and  is  participated  by  all  beings, 
I  am  lost  and  embrangled  in  inextricable  difficulties.  I  have 
no  notion  of  it  at  all."^ 

We  need  only  go  to  his  own  confessions,  to  be  convinced 
of  his  i)eculiar  mental  temx)erament^  '^I  can  imagine  a  man 
*^f^c  with  i£t9  heads,"  he  says,  '^  or  the  upper  parts  of  a  man  joined 
to  the  body  of  a  horse.  I  can  consider  tlie  hand,  the  eye,  the 
nose,  each  by  itself  abstracted  or  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  body.  But  then  whatever  hand  or  eye  I  imagine,  it  must 
have  some  particular  shape  and  color.". 

Hume. — ^In  Hume  we  have  the  visualization  psychology 
presented  in  its  purest  and  simplest  form.  What  Hume  can- 
not visualize  he  will  not  admit  as  belonging  to  thought  or  con- 
sciousness at  all,  but  considers  as  ' 'illusion."  He  reduces 
the  whole  world,  material  and  mental,  to  'impressions  and 
ideas,"  the  only  difference  between  which  being  not  of  kind 
but  of  * 'force  and  vivacity."  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
material  substance  because  we  can  have  no  visual  ex- 
pression of  it.  Neither,  for  the  same  reason,  is  there  spirit- 
ual substance,  nor  cause  and  efiect,  nor  x)ersonal  identity. 
Mankind  he  regards  as  "nothing  but  a  bundle  of  different 
I>6rceptions,  which  succeed  each  other  with  an  inconceivable 
rapidity,  and  are  in  a  perpetual  flux  and  movement."  Be- 
tween tiiese  different  i>erceptions  there  is  no  real  connection 
nor  continuity,  no  underlying  substance  nor  cause  and  effect, 
which  things  cannot  be  seen,  but  their  relations  consist  in 
^^resemblance"  and  "contiguity"  for  the  simple  reason  that 
these  can  be  visualized.  In  his  figure  of  the  "theatre"  the 
visual  character  of  the  mind  is  plainly  enough  depicted. 
Consciousness  is  a  perpetual  flux  of  totally  different  distinct 
and  disconnected  ]>erceptions  and  nothing  more.  There  are 
not  even  vague  connections  which  can  be  properly  called 
real  parts  of  thoughts. 

"The  mind  is  a  kind  of  theatre^  where  several  percep- 
tions successively  make  their  appearance,  pass,  re- pass,  glide 
away,  and  mingle  in  an  infinite  variety  of  postures  and 
situations. 

'  Berkeley,  Prin.  Hum.  Kno.  Sec.  89. 
*  Berkeley,  Prin.  Sec.  98. 
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''The  comparison  must  not  mislead  us.  They  are  the  suc- 
cessive perceptions  only  that  constitate  the  mind."  * 

What  more  beautilnl  figure  of  visualization  could  we  ask 
for  than  this  1  When  I  introspect  I  am  likened  unto  a  spec- 
tator at  a  theatre,  where  I  see  the  images  pass  and  repass, 
etc.,"  all  processes  recognized  by  vision,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence that  I  am,  as  it  were,  on  the  stage  myself  and  conse- 
quently see  nothing  but  the  characters  in  the  play,  having  no 
view  of  the  stage  on  which  they  act. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  we  have  already  seen  sufficient 
particular  evidence  of  dominant  visualization  in  each  of  our 
authors,  let  us  now  look^for  a  moment  at  one  point  of  more 
general  evidence. 

It  was  discovered  by  G^ton  in  his  thorough  investigations 
into  the  faculty  of  visualization  that  in  the  case  of  <£ildren 
and  young  people  the  power  is  usually  at  its  best,  but  that  as 
years  advance,  at  least  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  hard  abstract  thinking,  it  undoubtedly  becomes  im- 
paired, and,  to  a  great  extent,  replaced  by  ''verbal  images." 
Now  what  application  can  we  make  of  this  fact  to  the  ease  in 
questioni  In  the  first  place  we  find  that  Hobbes,  at  the  time 
he  wrote  his  philosophy,  was  an  old  man  of  sixty-four.  And 
we  also  find  that  in  him  visualization,  though  indeed  the  only 
sensational  part  of  his  philosophy,  was  a  comparatively  small 
one.  It  was  only  a  small  i>ortion  of  thought  that  he  succeeded 
in  translating  into  his  visual  mind-stufi.  The  web  of  verbal 
images  had  become  so  firmly  woven  into  his  mind,  that, 
though  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  task,  he  was  unable 
to  strip  it  off  from  any  of  the  higher  processes  of  reason  and 
general  knowledge.  He  was  himself  fully  aware  of  holding 
such  a  position  and  gave  it  good  expression  in  the  following 
passage : 

"A  man  that  hath  no  use  of  speech  at  all,  such  as  is  bom 
and  remains  x>eriectly  deaf  and  dumb,  if  he  set  before  his  eyes 
a  triangle,  and  by  it  two  right  angles,  such  as  are  the  comers 
of  a  square  figure,  he  may  by  meditation  compare  and  find 
that  the  three  angles  of  that  triangle  are  equal  to  those  two 
right  angles  that  stand  by  it.  But  if  another  triangle  be 
shown  him,  different  in  shape  from  the  former,  he  cannot 
know  without  a  new  labor  whether  the  three  angles  of  that 
also  be  equal  to  the  same.  But  he  that  hath  the  use  of  words, 
when  he  observes,  that  such  equality  was  consequent,  not  to 
the  length  of  the  sides,  nor  to  any  other  particular  thing  in 
his  triangle,  but  only  to  this  that  the  sides  were  straight  and 
the  angles  tiiiree ;  and  that  that  was  all  for  which  he  named  it 

1  Hume,  Treat  I.  4:6. 
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a  triangle,  will  boldly  conclude  nniyersally  that  such  equality 
of  angles  is  in  all  triangles  whatsoever ;  and  register  his  in- 
vention in  these  general  terms,  every  triangle  hath  its  three 
angles  J  equal  to  two  right  angles.^  ^ 

Locke,  too,  was  somewhat  advanced  in  years  when  he  pre- 
sented his  philosophical  works — about  the  age  of  fifty-eight ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  his  philosophy,  like  Hobbes',  was 
under  the  necessity  of  leaving  a  great  part  of  the  verbal  web 
untranslated-  He  tried  hard  to  bring  everything  within  the 
domain  of  vision,  but  he  couldn't — his  visual  power  being  too 
dim,  his  verbal  too  strong. 

In  Berkeley  and  Hume  we  have  the  philosophy  of  youth. 
At  the  age  of  25  both  these  men  had  completed  their  chief 
philosophical  works.  And,  here  again  we  have  an  illustra- 
tion of  Oalton's  results.  Their  powers  of  visualization  were 
much  higher  than  in  the  case  of  the  former  two  men — so  high, 
in  fact,  &at  they  could  visualize  enough  to  make  them  believe 
that  anything  they  couldn't  visualize  did  not  exist. 

If  what  has  already  been  said  be  true  there  must  needs  be 
a  radical  change  made  in  the  usual  methods  of  criticizing  the 
Humian  psychology.  In  suggesting  such  a  change  I  shs^  try 
to  establish  the  following  points :  (a)  The  method  of  this 
school  is  right  and  its  error  consists  in  its  incompleteness, 
(b)  A  wider  sensationalism  will  overcome  its  difficulties. 

(a)  For  our  present  purpose  no  better  statement  of  the 
relative  position  of  this  psydiology  in  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy could  be  desired  than  that  given  by  Professor  James  in 
that  admirable  chapter  on  <<The  Stream  of  Thought." 

^'If  to  hold  fast  and  to  observe  the  transitive  parts  of 
thought's  stream  be  so  hard,  then  the  great  blunder  to  which 
all  schools  are  liable  must  be  the  failure  to  register  them,  and 
the  undue  emphasizing  of  the  more  substantive  parts  of  the 

stream Now  such  ignoring  as  this  has  historically 

worked  in  two  ways.  One  set  of  thinkers  have  been  led  by  it 
to  sensationalism.  Unable  to  lay  their  hands  on  any  coarse 
feelings  corresponding  to  the  innumerable  relations  and  forms 
of  connection  between  the  facts  of  the  world,  finding  no  named 
subjective  modifications  mirroring  such  relations,  they  have 
for  the  most  x>art  denied  that  feelings  of  relation  exist,  and 
many  of  them,  like  Hume,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  the 
reality  of  most  relations  out  of  the  mind  as  well  as  in  it. 
Substantive  psychoses,  sensation  and  their  copies  and  deriva- 
tives, juxtaposed  like  dominoes  in  a  game,  but  really  separate, 
everything  else  verbal  illusion — sudi  is  the  upshot  of  this 
view.  The  IntellectualistSj  on  the  other  hand,  unable  to  give 
up  the  reality  of  relations  extra  menttm,  but  equally  unable 
to  point  to  any  distinct  substantive  feelings  in  which  they 
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were  known,  have  made  the  same  admiBsion  that  the  feelings 
do  not  exist.  But  they  have  drawn  an  opposite  conclusion. 
The  relations  must  be  known,  they  say,  in  something  that  is 
no  feeling,  no  mental  modification,  continnous  and  consab- 
stantial  with  the  subjective  tissue,  out  of  which  sensations 
and  other  substantives  are  made.  They  are  known,  these  re- 
lations, by  something  that  lies  on  an  entirely  different  plane, 
by  an  acttta  purus  of  thought,  intellect  or  reason,  all  written 
with  capitals  and  considered  to  mean  something  unalterably 
superior  to  any  fact  of  sensibility  whatever.'' 

The  criticism  that  is  generally  passed  on  the  Humian  psy- 
chology is  that  its  very  foundation  is  unsound — ^that  its  very 
method,  that  of  sensationalism,  must  of  necessity  lead  to 
scepticism,  as  is  so  excellently  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Hume. 
It  begins,  it  is  maintained,  at  the  wrong  end  of  knowledge. 
In  oi^er  to  explain  knowledge  we  must  not  commence  with 
sensation,  but  with  thought,  pure  and  undefiled  by  natural 
processes.  Sensationalism,  firom  its  essential  nature,  must 
have  ''breaks" — it  cannot  supply  the  'transitive''  parts  of 
consciousness.  It  can  find  a  series  of  conscious  states,  but 
only  a  series.  There  can  be  no  continuity  running  th]X)ugh 
them — ^there  can  be  no  connecting  links  between  them.  In 
order  to  such  a  continuity  there  must  be  an  ^^ actus  purus^^ 
of  thought.  Now  whatever  be  the  faults  of  this  method  of 
psychology,  it  will  become  clear  enough  to  any  one  who  gives 
the  matter  fair  consideration,  that  such  a  criticism  and  pro- 
posal of  amendment  can  make  it  no  better.  Whatever  be  the 
value  of  pure  thought  in  the  wider  domain  of  philosophy,  for 
psychology  it  is  not  only  useless,  but  nonsense.  However 
pure  and  abstracted  from  feeling  thought  may  appear  to  the 
disinterested  onlooker,  for  the  thinker  himseU  it  can  never  be 
present  without  some  degree  of  warmth  and  feeling — it  must 
always  be  present  in  terms  of  that  same  subjective  mind-stufi 
of  which  our  most  familiar  sensations  and  feelings  are  made 
up.  So  that  if  the  Humian  psychology  fails  to  explain  knowl- 
edge and  leads  to  scepticism,  it  is  not,  at  least  from  the  psy- 
chological point  of  view,  because  it  commences  at  the  wrong 
end — ^not  because  its  method  and  fundamental  groundwork 
carry  within  their  own  iiature  the  sceptical  germ.  Its  aim 
and  method  is  that  of  a  complete  sensationalism — ^that  is,  to 
make  all  parts  of  thought  consist  of  the  same  continuous  sub- 
jective thought-tissue ;  and  this  is  the  true  method  of  psy- 
chology. The  tendency  to  scepticism  is  not  the  outcome  of 
this  method — at  least  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  be.  Un- 
doubtedly the  rejoinder  to  this  will  be  to  point  to  Hume  as  a 
glaring  practical  illustration  of  scepticism  being  a  consistent 
and  t£e  only  consistent  development  of  the  sensationalist 
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method.  But  this,  I  mamtain,  is  unfair.  The  scepticism  of 
Hume,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  the  consistent  outcome  of  sen- 
sationalismy  but  of  visualization.  It  is  not  a  philosophy  re- 
sulting from  being  built  on  an  unsound  foundation,  but  from 
being  built  on  one  side  only  of  a  many  sided  foundation,  and 
that  only  a  particular  and  limited  degree  of  that  side.  How 
a  wider  sensationalism  both  as  an  extension  to  the  other  senses 
and  as  a  modification  and  more  thorough  development  of  vis- 
ualization itself,  may  overcome  many  of  the  difficulties  of 
Hume,  will  be  suggested  in  our  next  point. 

The  psychological  school  which  we  have  been  considering 
is  not  only  the  outcome  of  visualization  but  of  a  particular 
degree  of  visualization.  Oalton  in  his  experiments  found 
that  the  degree  in  which  this  faculty  exists  in  men  is  almost 
as  varied  as  are  the  men  themselves.  Now  if  this  be  the  case 
the  philosophies  resulting  from  visualization  may  be  very  dif- 
ferent, and  the  faults  and  difficulties  of  one  may  be  triumphed 
over  in  another,  so  that  in  this  respect  we  can  see  the  first 
X)08sibility  of  a  broader  and  more  thorough  development  of 
sensationalism.  To  see  the  truth  of  this  we  need  only  resort 
to  an  illustration.  Take  for  example  the  dlfierent  interpreta- 
tions of  the  concept  or  general  ideas  that  have  been  given  by 
visualizers : 

The  concept-theory  with  which  the  Humian  psychology  is 
identified  is  nominalism.  According  to  this  doctrine  there  is 
no  general  idea — ^the  generality  consists  only  in  the  name. 
The  idea  itself  is  some  distinct,  particular  idea  that  has  some 
time  or  other  presented  itself  to  the  senses.  It  must  have, 
Berkeley  says,  ''some  particular  shape  and  color j*^  and  the 
only  general  quality  wMch  can  be  attributed  to  it  is  that  it  is 
^'made  to  represent  or  stand  for  all  other  particular  ideas  of 
the  same  sort."  This  is  a  doctrine  which  results  from  one 
particular  degree  of  visualizing  power,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
one — ^there  may  be  others. 

In  speaking  of  the  visualizing  faculty  Galton  says :  ''In  the 
highest  minds  a  descriptive  word  is  sufficient  to  evoke  crowds 
of  shadowy  associations,  each  striving  to  manifest  itself. 
When  they  diSer  so  much  from  one  anotider  as  to  be  unfitted 
for  combination  into  a  single  idea,  there  will  be  a  conflict, 
each  being  prevented  by  the  rest  from  obtaining  sole  posses- 
sion of  the  field  of  consciousness.  There  could  therefore  be 
no  definite  imagery  so  long  as  the  aggregate  of  all  the  pictures 
that  the  word  suggested  of  objects  presenting  similar  aspects, 
reduced  to  the  same  size,  and  accurately  sux>erpo8ed,  resulted 

in  a  blur ''  If  I  mistake  not,  this  resulting  "blur"  is 

very  much  like  the  concept  described  by  certain  upholders  of 
conceptualism.    Indeed,  I  think  the  word  "blur"  among  the 
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members  of  this  school  is  quite  currently  considered  a  happy 
term.  This,  then,  may  be  considered  as  another  modification 
of  a  visual  doctrine  of  concepts.  But  this  is  not  all — ^there 
may  be  others  still. 

Huxley,  speaJcing  of  the  concept,  says : 

^'This  mental  ox)eration  may  be  rendered  comprehensible 
by  considering  what  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  compound 
photographs — ^when  the  images  of  the  faces  of  six  sitters,  for 
example,  are  each  received  on  the  same  photographic  plate, 
for  a  sixth  of  the  time  requisite  tQ  take  one  x>ortrait.  The 
final  result  is  that  all  those  points  in  which  the  six  faces  agree 
are  brought  out  strongly,  while  all  those  in  which  they  differ 
are  left  vague ;  and  thus  what  may  be  termed  a  generic  por- 
trait of  the  six  in  contra-distinction  to  a  specific  portrait  of 
any  one  is  produced.'' 

Here  we  have  another  phase  of  conceptualism  brought  to 
light  through  the  scientific  conception  that  generic  images  can 
be  imprint^  on  the  sight  after  the  fashion  of  photography. 
In  this  case  the  generic  character  does  not  consist  in  the 
name,  it  is  in  the  idea.  Neither  is  the  idea  a  ^^blur,"  it  .is 
clear  and  distinct.  To  what  extent  this  degree  of  visualiza- 
tion exists  in  the  world  I  cannot  say,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  its  possibility. 

Besides  this  possibility  of  a  broader  psychology  by  means 
of  variations  in  this  one  sense,  there  is  a  further  possibility 
of  the  same,  and  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  in  the  more  har- 
monious development  and  co-ox>eration  of  the  other  senses. 
Not  only  with  such  men  as  Hume,  but  with  almost  all  men, 
there  is  a  proneness  to  identify  the  whole  sphere  of  conscious- 
ness with  visualization.  Our  very  language  is  a  good  index 
to  this  fact.  When  we  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  we  un- 
derstand, we  invariably  say  that  we  ^'«ee."  Again  it  is  quite 
common  and  considered  proper  enough  to  sx>eak  of  ' 'degrees" 
of  consciousness,  some  states  being  considered  as  quite 
''dear,"  others  "fairly  clear,"  and  others  "dim."  If  we 
have  a  "dear"  idea  of  a  thing  we  say  that  our  consciousness 
of  that  thing  is  fully  realized ;  if  we  have  only  a  dim  idea  of 
it  we  say  it  is  only  partially  realized,  but  that  it  is  neverthe- 
less aU  there  in  a  potential  state.  Now,  as  is  very  dearly  set 
forth  by  Professor  James,  an  idea  of  an  obscure  or  dim  object 
is  just  as  much  consciousness  as  that  of  a  dear  one — ^the  con- 
8ciou8ne9Sy  if  we  are  going  to  use  the  term  at  all,  is  just  as 
"clear"  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  truth  is  that  the 
words  "clear"  and  "obscure"  are  not  properly  applicable  to 
consciousness  as  such.  Again  by  a  great  many  people  the 
greater  part  of  mental  life — ^the  x>assions,  the  sensations  con- 
nected with  the  more  unfamiliar  senses,  the  motor  sensations, 
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tihe  visceral  sensations,  and  perhaps  many  sensations  con- 
neeted  with  hearing,  are  not  recognized  as  consciousness  at 
all,  all  of  which  are  in  reality  as  truly  conscious  activities  as 
the  dear  and  distinct  phenomena  of  vision.  In  this  we  can 
see  the  foundation  of  tiiat  strangely  contradictory  doctrine  of 
^^unconscioits  mental  states.^ ^  Many  of  our  facts  of  conscious- 
ness come  to  us,  as  it  were,  already  made  up.  We  are  left 
only  the  pleasure  of  analyzing  them ;  all  the  nice  rational  syn- 
thetic work  seems  to  have  been  x)erformed  by  some  other  con- 
sciousness, or  x>erhaps  to  a  more  physiological  cast  of  mind  it 
may  seem  to  have  been  done  by  the  nervous  system.  Such 
activities  are  known  to  be  mental — ^they  could  not  be  otiier- 
wise,  but  still  we  know  that  ^^we^^  have  not  been  conscious  of 
them,  and  hence  they  have  been  called  by  such  names  as 
^ latent  reason"  and  ' 'unconscious  mental  states."  This  con- 
dition of  mankind  seems  very  much  like  a  normal  hypnotic 
state  in  which  all  senses  excepting  sight  are  anaesthetic ;  in 
which  they  x>erform  their  work,  not  on  purely  mechanical 
principles,  but  in  secondary  personalities  which  do  notpartici- 
I>ate  in  the  primary  visual  consciousness.  A  good  iUustra- 
tion  of  this  is  seen  in  some  of  M.  Binet's  Salp^tri^re  subjects : 

''Things  placed  in  the  hand  were  not  felt,  but  thought  of 
(apparently  in  visual  terms),  and  in  nowise  referred  by  the 
subject  to  their  starting  point  in  the  hand's  sensation.  A  key, 
a  knife,  placed  in  the  hand  occasioned  ideas  of  a  key  or  a 
knife,  but  the  hand  felt  nothing.  Similarly  the  subject  thought 
of  the  number  3,  6,  etc.,  if  the  finger  was  bent  three  or  six 
times  by  the  operator,  or  if  he  sti'oked  it  three,  six,  etc., 
times. 

"In  certain  individuals  there  was  found  a  still  odder  phe- 
nomenon, which  reminds  one  of  that  curious  idiosyncrasy  of 
'colored  hearing,  of  which  a  few  cases  have  been  lately  de- 
scribed with  great  care  by  foreign  writers.  These  individuals, 
namely,  saw  the  impression  received  by  the  hand,  but  could 
not  feel  it ;  and  the  thing  seen  appeared  by  no  means  associ- 
ated with  the  hand,  but  more  like  an  independent  vision, 
which  usually  interested  and  surprised  the  patient.  Her  hand 
being  hidden  by  a  screen,  she  was  ordered  to  look  at  another 
screen  and  to  tell  of  any  visual  image  which  might  project  it- 
self thereon.  Numbers  would  then  come,  corresponding  to 
the  number  of  times  the  insensible  member  was  raised, 
touched,  etc.  Colored  lines  and  figures  would  come,  corres- 
ponding to  similar  ones  traced  on  3ie  palm ;  the  hand  itself  or 
its  fingers  would  come  when  manipulated,  and  finally  objects 
would  come,  but  on  the  hand  itself  nothing  would  ever  be 
felt."^ 

It  seems,  just  as  in  the  cases  quoted,  that,  the  larger  por- 

*  James'  Psychology,  part  I,  p.  201. 
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tions  of  our  conscious  life  which  we  are  liable  to  recognize  as 
conscious  are  those  which  manage  to  translate  themselves 
into  visual  terms ;  on  which  account  the  largest  part  of  the 
content  of  consciousness  is  lost  to  view  ;  all  its  finer  connec- 
tions and  beautiful  continuity  remain,  concealed  in  the  anaes- 
thetic senses,  outside  the  primary  consciousness,  in  regard 
to  which  they  are  blindly  evolved  and  worked  out  by  minor 
X>ersonalities. 

That  this  is  an  injustice  to  consciousness,  no  proof  is  nec- 
essary. The  remedy  also  is  plain.  It  is  obvious  enough 
that  what  is  needed  for  a  more  complete  view  of  conscious- 
ness is  a  more  equal  emphasizing  and  more  harmonious 
development  of  the  senses.  In  supi>ort  of  the  value  of  this 
suggestion  I  am  not  able  to  go  very  far.  I  shall  only  give  an 
illustration  which  I  hox)e  will  show  the  possibility  of  the 
method ;  and  for  this  let  us  take  the  case  of  Hume,  tiie  arch- 
visualizer  of  our  theme. 

In  the  case  of  the  passions  Hume  has  a  philosophy  very 
difierent  in  many  respects  from  that  which  he  proposed  for 
the  intellect.  Here  he  is  not  confronted  with  the  difficulties 
with  which  he  was  surrounded  in  his  theory  of  ideas — ^he 
meets  with  no  isolated  substantives  which  he  cannot  connect, 
but  finds  a  beautiful  continuity  of  consciousness  ;  and  though 
owing  to  his  natural  prejudice  he  is  unable  to  recognize  it  as 
a  process  of  consciousness,  yet  it  must  be  considered  of  great 
vsdue  as  an  illustration  of  a  more  adequate  view  of  thought 
being  derived  from  other  senses  than  that  of  sight.  The 
sense  he  makes  use  of  in  the  illustration  which  I  refer  to  is 
that  of  hearing. 

*'  Now  if  we  regard  the  human  mind,  we  shall  find,  that 
with  regard  to  the  passions,  'tis  not  of  the  nature  of  a  wind 
instrument  of  music,  which  in  running  over  all  the  notes 
immediately  loses  the  sound  after  the  breath  ceases ;  but 
rather  resembles  a  string- instrument  where  after  each  stroke 
the  vibrations  still  retain  some  sound,  which  gradually  and 

insensibly  decays each  stroke  will  not  produce 

a  dear  and  distinct  note  of  passion,  but  the  one  passion  will 
always  be  mixed  and  confounded  with  the  other.  According 
as  the  probability  inclines  to  good  or  evil,  the  passion  of  joy 
or  sorrow  predominates  in  the  composition :  because  the 

nature  of  probability  is  to  cast a  sux>erior  number 

of  returns  of  one  x>assion  or  since  the  disi>ersed  passions  are 
collected  into  one,  a  sux)erior  degree  of  that  passion.  That  is, 
in  otiher  words,  the  grief  and  joy  being  intermingled  with 
each-other,  by  means  of  the  contrary  views  of  the  imagination, 
produce  by  their  union  the  i>assion8  of  hoi>e  and  fear."^ 

To  show  how  admirably  tiiis  figure  will  allow  of  the  proper 

^  Hume  Treat.  U.  9. 
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unity  and  diversity  of  these  passions  I  shall  quote  stUl  fur- 
ther. 

'^  The  passions  of  fear  and  hope  may  arise  when  the  chances 
are  equal  on  both  sides,  and  no  superiority  can  be  discovered 
in  the  one  above  the  other.  Nay,  in  this  situation  the  pas- 
sions are  rather  the  strongest,  as  the  mind  has  then  the  least 
foundation  to  rest  on  and  is  tost  with  the  greatest  uncertainty. 
Throw  in  a  superior  degree  of  probability  to  the  side  of 
grief,  you  immediately  see  that  x>assion  diffuse  itself  over  the 
composition,  and  tincture  it  with  fear.  Increase  the  probabili- 
ty, and  by  that  means  the  grief,  the  fear  prevails  still  more  and 
more,  till  at  last  it  runs  insensibly,  as  the  joy  continually 
diminishes,  into  pure  grief.  After  you  have  brought  it  to 
this  situation  diminish  the  grief  after  the  same  manner  that 
you  increased  it;  by  diminishing  the  probability  on  that 
side  and  you'll  see  the  passion  clear  every  moment,  till  it 
changes  insensibly  into  hox>e ;  which  again  runs,  after  the 
same  manner,  by  slow  degrees,  into  joy,  as  you  increase  that 
part  of  the  composition  by  the  increase  of  the  probability. 
Are  not  these  as  plain  proofs,  that  the  passions  of  fear  and 
hope  are  mixtures  of  grief  and  joy,  as  in  optics  'tis  a  proof 
that  a  colored  ray  of  the  sun  passing  through  a  prism  is  a 
composition  of  two  others,  when  as  you  diminish  or  increase 
the  quantity  of  either,  you  find  it  prevail  proportionably 
more  or  less  in  the  composition  ?  "  ^ 

As  to  the  value  of  the  illustration  I  shall  leave  it  to  the 
reader  to  decide.  Yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that 
in  this  there  seems  to  be  pictured  a  continuity  of  thought 
which  cannot  be  conceived  of  through  vision. 

''  In  our  present  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  eye  it  is  not 
alone  the  symmetry  of  the  mind  that  is  threatened  nor  the 
voice  arts  alone  that  will  suffer.  It  may  be  that  we  are 
neglecting  that  which  is  in  itself  one  of  the  richest  sources 
of  good.  It  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  the  world  of  form  is 
more  worthy  of  our  cultivation  than  the  world  of  sound. 
'  There  is  something  as  yet  unanalysed  about  sound '  says  Mr. 
Haweis  'which  doubles  and  intensifies  at  all  points  the 
sense  of  living  :  when  we  hear  we  are  somehow  more  alive 
than  when  we  see.  Apart  from  sound,  the  outward  world 
has  a  dream-like  and  unreal  look — ^we  only  half  believe  in  it ; 
we  miss  at  each  moment  what  it  contains.  It  presents,  indeed, 
innumerable  pictures  of  still  life ;  but  these  refuse  to  yield  up 
half  their  secrets."^ 

The  starting-point  of  this  pai>er  was  a  suggestion  by  Dr. 
E.  C.  Sanford  that  I  should  investigate  the  figures  of  speech 
used  in  psychology.  I  am  glad  to  express  my  indebtedness 
to  Dr.  Sanford  both  for  this  and  for  valuable  direction  in  my 
investigations. 

>  Hume  Treat.  II.  9. 

'  Q.  T.  8t.  Patrick,  Rivalry  of  the  High  Senses. 
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J. —  On  the  thickness  and  structure  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 

Plates  in  and  IV. 

In  a  previous  paper  (Am.  Jouen.  of  PsYCHOLOaY,  Vol. 
m,  No.  3,  Sept.,  1890.)  I  have  described  some  of  the  macro- 
scopic features  of  the  brain  in  question.  I  there  stated  the 
results  of  the  measurements  of  the  extent  of  the  cortex  (loc. 
cit.  p.  336)  as  follows : 

Extent  of  cortex,  right  hemisphere  »    98946.5  Q  mm. 

Extent  of  cortex,  left  hemisphere  =  101256.0  D  mm. 

Total  extent  of  cortex  =»  200202.5  n  mm. 

It  has  been  recognized  by  all  those  who  have  studied  the 
extent  of  the  the  cortex,  that  unless  supplemented  by  ob- 
servations on  the  thickness  and  character  of  the  same,  the 
figures  for  extent  did  not  give  a  good  ground  for  further  infer- 
ence. Jensen(*)  is,  however,  the  only  investigator  who  has 
up  to  this  time  made  his  studies  thus  complete. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  purpose  to  rei)ort  the  results  of  the  ex- 
amination of  the  cortex  of  Laura  Bridgman  together  with  such 
conclusions  as  may  be  drawn  from  the  results. 

I, — The  thickness  of  the  cerebral  cortex  in  general. 
By  way  of  preface  I  made  a  little  excursion  into  the 
literature  of  the  cortex  to  determine  what  was  considered  to 
be  the  normal  thickness  of  that  layer.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  some  of  the  work  on  this  subject  has  escaped  my  notice, 
but  what  was  found  is  tabulated  (Table  I.)  with  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  fully  the  various  authors  have  stated  the 
manner  in  which  they  obtained  their  results  and  what  correc- 
tions had  to  be  made,  in  certain  cases,  in  order  to  have  the 
r^.suits  fairly  comparable. 
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The  authorities  are  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  in 
two  groups  :  the  first  group  containing  the  figures  which  ap- 
ply to  the  cortex  of  normal  persons,  and  the  second  the  fig- 
ures that  apply  to  defectives.  In  this  latter  group  I  have 
only  the  measurements  that  apply  to  individuals  with  an  ac- 
quired defect,  as  contrasted  with  those  congenitally  defective. 
The  literature  bearing  on  the  cortex  in  these  last  has  been 
brought  together  by  Marchand(*),  and,  though  the  facts  are 
very  interesting,  they  do  not  bear  on  our  present  problem  and 
are  therefore  excluded. 

The  headings  of  the  columns  in  Table  I.  will  explain  them- 
selves, I  trust,  and  the  Table  may  be  examined  now  without 
further  explanation. 

Omitting  my  own  results,  there  are  but  six  authors  whose 
figures  are  of  interest  to  us  now.  The  manner  in  which  the 
final  figures  in  these  cases  have  been  obtained  requires  some 
explanation. 

We  desire  to  know  the  thickness  of  the  cortex  in  its 
natural  state,  but  the  hardening  reagents  used  for  preserving 
the  brain  alter  the  thickness.  In  another  place,  I  expect  to 
make  some  general  statements  with  regard  to  the  weight  and 
volume  of  nervous  tissues  as  influenced  by  hardening  rea- 
gents. Therefore  I  may  state  here  only  the  results  obtained, 
viz.,  that  alcohol  of  80%  causes  a  decrease  of  2%  in  the 
thickness  of  the  cortex,  while  the  bichromate  and  alcohol 
treatment  (potassium  bichromate  2^%  plus  i  its  volume  of 
95%  alcohol  for  6  to  8  weeks  ;  washing  in  water  for  24  hours ; 
alcohol  95%  for  2  days,  and  final  preservation  in  80% 
alcohol)  causes  an  increase  of  2%.  As  will  be  seen  these 
corrections  have  been  applied  in  Table  I.  Further,  the  man- 
ner of  making  the  measurements  has  a  very  decided  influence 
on  the  results.  Direct  exx>eriment  showed  that  the  same 
localities  measured  with  the  compasses  gave  a  thickness  4% 
less  than  when  measured  with  a  micrometer  eye-piece  under 
the  microscope.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
microscopic  method  is  the  more  accurate,  hence  I  have  cor* 
rected  all  the  measurements  made  with  compasses  by  the 
percentage  above  found. 

There  still  remains  the  important  question  of  the  handling 
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of  the  figures  lor  thickness  alter  they  are  obtained.  In  gen- 
eral, the  summit  of  a  gyms  has  the  thickest  cortex  and  the 
very  bottom  of  the  snlcns,  the  thinnest.  In  getting  the  thick- 
ness for  any  locality  on  the  hemispheres  at  least  two  measure- 
ments, a  maximum  and  minimum,  are  taken.  Most  investi- 
gators have  measured  the  gyri  at  the  points  where 
the  very  thickest  and  very  thinnest  cortex  was  to  be 
found,  and  for  an  average  taken  half  the  sum  of  these 
figures.  The  thinning  of  the  cortex  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sulci  is,  so  to  speak,  sudden  and  excessive  and  the 
thinnest  point  deviates  more  from  the  intermediate  cortex  than 
does  the  thickest.  Such  being  the  case  the  resultant  figure  is 
somewhat  too  small.  ContiC^*),  Franceschi(^)  and  Gionini(^) 
give  full  tables  and  they  have  measured  in  the  manner  above 
described  so  that  their  averages  represent  one-half  of  the  sum 
of  the  thickest  and  thinnest  points  in  each  gyrus.  In  the 
brains  which  I  have  examined  the  thickest  portion  was  meas- 
ured at  the  summit  of  the  gyrus.  The  observations  for  the 
thinnest  was  taken  at  the  side,  about  two-thirds  of  the  dis- 
tance from  summit  to  sulcus.  In  making  the  average  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  the  observation  that  one-third  of  the  cortex 
lies  at  the  summits  of  gyri  and  two-thirds  is  sunken  in  the 
sulci.  The  smaller  figure  was  multiplied  by  2,  added  to  the 
larger  figure  and  the  sum  divided  by  3.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  treatment  I  believe  that  my  final  average  for  the  cor- 
tex of  any  x>articular  gyrus  is  nearer  the  truth  than  it  would 
be  if  half  the  sum  of  the  thickest  and  thinnest  points  had 
alone  been  taken. 

The  figures  which  will  be  most  useful  to  us  can  now  be 
taken  from  Table  I  and  presented  in  Table  II,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  whether  there  is  any  difference  in  cortical 
thickness  between  males  and  females,  or  between  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  same  brain ;  whether  defectives  corres- 
pond with  normal  persons ;  and  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
normal  thickness  of  the  cortex. 

Since  the  figures  given  in  the  Table  n  do  not  occur  in  their 
present  form  in  the  original  tables  of  the  authorities  there 
quoted,  I  should  perhaps  add  a  word  of  explanation  on  the 
method  by  which  they  have  been  obtained. 
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JensenC)  gives  a  condensed  statement  for  the  normal 
brains,  and  in  Table  11  his  fignres  are  simply  corrected  for 
the  effect  of  alcohol  and  the  use  of  compasses  in  measuring. 
His  tables  for  the  defectives  are  fuller  and  x>ermit  us  to  deter- 
mine the  averages  for  the  two  hemispheres.  These  are  cor- 
rected in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  In  no  case  did  he 
measure  the  cortex  of  the  insula.  Among  the  defectives  one 
case  which  he  gives  is  not  entered  in  the  table  because  it  is 
that  of  a  microcephalic. 

Bucknill  and  Tuke(*^)  give,  without  detail,  the  thickness  of 
the  normal  cortex  as  .08  in.  In  a  table  of  63  i>athological 
cases  entered  with  great  care  and  fullness,  one  column  is 
devoted  to  the  thickness  of  the  cortex — also  given  without 
detail  —  in  hundredths  of  an  inch.  This  unit,  approximately 
equal  to  .25  mm.,  is  rather  large  when  employed  in  so  deli- 
cate a  measurement.  No  statement  as  to  the  number,  locality 
or  method  of  their  measurements  is  made.  The  cases  were 
all  adults. 

GontiC")  gives  full  tables.  He  claims  twenty  brains  in  his 
series.  The  measurements  on  two  brains — females  —  are, 
however,  so  incomplete  that  they  are  not  used  here,  hence  he 
is  credited  with  but  eighteen  brains  in  the  table.  Both  hemi- 
spheres were  not  always  examined.  The  total  number  of 
hemispheres  represented  in  the  table  is  only  twenty-nine,  16 
right  and  13  left.  His  cases,  principally  adults,  range  in  age 
from  sixteen  months  to  eighty  years,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  youngest  cases  should  be  excluded.  Twenty-six  lo- 
calities in  each  hemisphere  were  measured  but  the  cortex  for 
the  insula,  if  measured,  is  not  specially  recorded.  In  the  pre- 
rolandic  and  post-rolandic  regions  only  the  summits  of  the 
gyri  and  the  depths  of  the  sulci  were  measured.  In  the  ro- 
landic  region  intermediate  measurements  on  each  wall  of  the 
gyri  were  taken.  The  averages  were  obtained  by  summing 
and  dividing  the  figures  as  they  stand  in  his  tables  and  then 
correcting  the  final  results  for  the  use  of  compasses.  The 
original  measurements  were  made  in  tenths  of  a  millimeter. 

Franceschi('*)  gives  full  and  very  complete  tables.  He  ex- 
amined the  cortex  at  35  localities  on  both  hemispheres  of 
twenty  brains,  principally  from  adults  of  advanced  age,  10 
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males  and  10  females.  The  measurements  taken  in  tenths  of 
a  millimeter^  and  were  made  at  the  summits  of  the  gyri  and 
the  depths  of  sulci.  The  cortex  of  the  insula  was  included. 
The  figures  in  Table  n.  are  obtained  directly  from  those  of  his 
tables,  save  that  they  have  been  corrected  for  use  of  compasses. 

Major(^)  tested  the  thickness  of  the  cortex  at  thirty  locali- 
ties on  botli  hemispheres  of  the  brains  of  four  adult  insane 
X>atients,  the  sex  not  given.  For  each  locality  he  gives  only 
the  mean  depth  using  one-fifth  of  an  inch  as  Ms  unit  of 
measure.  This  unit  is,  of  course,  too  large.  He  measured  the 
insular  cortex.  His  figures  for  the  cortical  thickness  give  the 
mean  depth  without  detail  as  to  the  method  of  obtaining  the 
mean.  The  instrument  used,  the  tephrylometer,  consisted  of 
a  thin  walled  graduated  glass  tube.  This  was  pressed  into 
the  brain  substance  at  any  desired  point,  then,  the  upper  end 
being  closed  by  the  finger,  withdrawn,  when  a  plug  of  brain 
substance  remained  within  the  tube  and  on  this  plug  the 
thickness  of  the  cortex  is  read  oS  by  the  aid  of  the  scale 
etched  in  the  tube.  The  figures  in  Table.  II  are  the  simple 
averages  of  those  in  his  tables  without  any  corrections.  Con- 
cerning the  accuracy  of  this  method  of  measuring  the  cortex 
there  are  no  observations. 

Cionini(*)  presents  his  results  from  the  examination  of  fif- 
teen adult  brains,  ten  males,  five  females,  all  cases  of  general 
paralysis.  The  number  of  localities  was  31,  but  in  other  re- 
si>ects  the  details  are  similar  to  those  in  the  case  of  Conti.  It 
occurs,  however,  that  in  five  cases,  three  males  and  two  fe^ 
males,  the  tables  are  so  incomplete  that  they  cannot  be  used 
for  averages,  and  hence  only  ten  cases  are  represented.  The 
figures  in  Table  11.  are  obtained  as  in  the  case  of  Conti. 

A  glance  at  Table  II.  shows  that  in  both  normals  and  defec- 
tives the  average  thickness  is  very  slightly,  — .01  to  — .04mm., 
greater  in  the  males  in  five  out  of  the  six  cases  (larger  number 
underlined).  There  is  a  slightly  greater  difference  between 
the  two  hemispheres,  which  is  in  favor  of  the  left  hemis- 
phere as  the  figures  stand  (eight  out  of  thirteen  cases).  In 
discussing  the  absolute  thickness  of  the  cortex  as  rei>orted  we 
have,  of  course,  to  throw  out  the  defectives,  who  are,  ip80 
factOy  expected  to  have  a  thinner  cortex. 
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At  the  moment  I  have  no  explanation  to  offer  of  the  varioas 
figures  given  for  the  absolute  thickness  in  normal  x>ersons  and 
^11  simply  point  out  that  my  figures  agree  most  closely  with 
those  of  Jensen. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  average  thickness  for  the 
two  sexes  is  nearly  alike,  what  difference  there  is  being  in 
favor  of  the  males ;  that  the  left  hemisphere  more  often  has 
the  thicker  cortex ;  that  in  defectives  (not  congenital)  it  is 
thinner  than  in  normal  i)ersons,  and  that  the  figures  given 
for  the  absolute  thickness  in  normal  x>6rsons  are  at .  present 
irreconcilable.  With  this  I  conclude  the  introductory  study 
of  the  subject. 

II.  Comparison  of  the  cortex  of  Laura  Bridgman  with 
that  of  nine  normal  brains  {six  males;  three  females). 

The  normal  brains  were  obtained  in  New  York  about  a 
year  ago,  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  several  medi- 
cal gentlemen  of  the  city  for  them.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  any  of  these  specimens  were  from  persons  of  more 
than  average  intelligence,  hence  on  that  score  they  are  com- 
parable with  the  Bridgman  brain.  They  were  hardened  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  latter  was  {vide  p.  9).  Samples 
of  cortex  were  taken  in  all  cases  from  14  localities  on  each 
hemisphere,  each  locality  being  designated  by  an  arbitrary 
number. 

Plate  m  shows  the  localities  with  the  numbers  used,  and 
is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  a  written  description. 

In  Table  ni.  I  give  the  cortical  areas  in  which  the  localities 
are  situated. 

All  the  samples  from  the  several  localities  were  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  viz.:  imbedded  in  celloidin,  cut  in  sections 
about  0.1  mm.  thick  and  measured,  unstained,  under  a  low 
magnifying  power.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  all  the 

Table  HI. 

Locality.      Cortical  Area  for.  LocaUtj.       Cortical  Area  for. 


1.  Speech  motor  ? 

2.  Speech,  motor. 

3.  Speech? 

4.  Head  and  eyes,  motor. 
6.  Arm,  motor. 

6.  Hearing,  sensory. 

7.  —  ? 


8.  Sight,  sensory. 

9.  —  ? 

10.  Taste  and  smell,  sensory. 

11.  Sight,  sensory. 

12.  Touch,  sensory. 
18.  Leg,  motor. 

14.  Sight,  sensory. 
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measarements  were  concluded  before  any  calculations  were 
begun  and  that  precaution  was  taken  to  keep  the  results 
unprejudiced. 

Figures  for  the  average  thickness  at  each  locality  having 
been  obtained  from  all  the  brains  in  the  manner  above 
described,  the  localities  were  arranged  in  order,  from  the 
thickest  to  the  thinnest,Jand  the  tables  thus  formed  were 
plotted  as  curves.     Vide  Plate  IV. 

The  principal  results  are  tabulated  in  Table  II  (under 
Donaldson,  normals),  and  in  Table  lY  a  further  analysis  is 
given.  The  figures  for  males  and  females  being  separated  in 
Table  lY,  those  for  the  right  and  left  hemispheres  are  given 
in  each  group  and  the  individuals  in  each  group  are  ranged 
according  to  age.  This  last  arrangement  was  made  to  see 
whether  they  showed  a  decrease  in  cortical  thickness  with 
advancing  age.  Gonti(")  reports  that  the  cortex  decreases 
regularly  from  'a  maximum  at  3  years  to  a  minimum  in  ex- 
treme age.  I  do  not  pretend  to  discuss  the  question  here  but 
simply  refer  to  the  table  to  show  that  these  brains  when  thus 
arranged  do  not  exhibit  a  decrease. 

Table  IY. 

Thickness  of  Cortex  in  Controls  and  in  Laura  Bridgman. 

Males.  Females. 

Arranged  accordlDg  to  age.  Arranged  according  to  age. 


Ag«. 

Weight  in 

gllM. 

B.H. 

L.H. 

Ag«. 

WeHbtln 
snni. 

B.H. 

L.a 

35 

1419 

•2.81 

2.81 

40 

1196 

2.74 

2.74 

35 

1443 

2.87 

3.09 

45 

1173 

2.80 

3.00 

39 

1393 

2.77 

2.86 

Idik 

1312 

3.12 

3.02 

45 

1367 

2.90 

2.93 

57 

1464 

2.96 

2.91 

" 

Adott 

1210 

3.14 

8.07 

2.91 

2.94 

2.89 

2.92 

General  Average,  2 

.92. 

Qenenl  Average,  2. 

.90. 

Laura  Bridgma 

Di 

60 

1204 

2.55 

2.62 

General  Average,  2. 

59 

*  The  underlining  has  the  same  signiflcance  as  in  Table  n. 
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The  cortex  of  the  left  hemisphere  is  in  five  cases  the  thicker, 
^while  that  of  the  right  is  so  in  four.  The  maximum  difier- 
ence  between  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  same  individual  is 
.22  mm.  (2.87  to  3.09).  The  averages  for  the  males  and  fe- 
males are  nearly  alike,  the  males  being  a  trifle,  .02  mm., 
thicker. 

If  the  results  for  each  locality  are  averaged  for  all  the  con- 
trols, these  averages  arranged  in  a  series  from  the  largest  to 
the  smallest  and  this  series  plotted  as  a  curve,  then  the  curve 
has  the  form  indicated  by  the  continuous  black  ink  line  on 
Plate  lY .  In  that  curve  the  insula,as  x>ointed  out  by  Major  (**) , 
has  the  thickest  cortex.  Next  follows  the  convex  surface 
of  the  hemispheres  with  little  variation,  and  then  the  thick- 
ness gradually  decreases  in  the  mesal,  occipital  and  orbital 
cortex,  in  the  order  named.  Table  Y  gives  the  figures  from 
which  this  curve  is  formed  as  well  as  the  figures  for  the  two 
comx>onent  curves,  viz.:  that  for  the  males  and  that  for  the 
females. 

Table  Y. 

Averages  for  each  locality.  All  controls,  I. 

Averages  for  each  locality.  Controls,  Male,  U. 

Averages  for  each  locality.  Controls,  Female,  ni. 
Unit  of  measure,  1  nun. 


3 

7 

6 

4 

2 

5 

10 

1 

13 

12 

11 

8 

9 

14 


I.  ATerage  for 
all  Conmls. 

'  3.38 

3.15 

3.10 

3.09 

3.06 

3.08 

3.04 

2.98 

2.86 

2.75 

2.65 

2.61 

2.53 

2.52 


II.  ATenge  for 
Controls,  W  Male. 

.     3.48  . 

.     3.02  . 

3.05 

.     3.12  . 

■      3.06 

.     3.10  . 

.     3.03  . 

.      2.92  • 

.     2.83  . 

.     2.66  . 

.      2.67  . 

.      2.60  . 

.      2.59  . 


ComMB^wfeBSt, 


3.33 
3.43 
3.18 
3.04 
3.12 
3.04 
3.06 
3.06 
2.94 
2.60 
2.66 
2.50 
2.41 
2.38 


Average,  2.92  2.91 

By  these  figures  I  aim  to  show  the  normal  thickness  of  the 
cortex  at  the  given  localities. 

The  figures  which  form  the  basis  for  the  curve  of  the 
Bridgman  brain  are  given  in  Table  YI.  The  average  thick- 
ness of  this  cortex  (see  Table  lY)  is  2.59  mm.,  which  is  0.32 
mm.  below  the  average  for  all  the  females  and  0.15  mm.  below 

that  for  the  female  in  whom  the  cortex  was  thinnest. 

e 
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Table  VI. 

I.    Averages  of  the  several  localities.    L.  B.,  right  hemisphere. 
II.    Averages  of  the  several  localities.    L.  B.,  left  hemisphere. 
III.    Averages  of  the  several  localities.    L.  B.,  both  hemispheres. 


Laura  Bridgman. 


LooaUtr. 

3  . 

7  . 
6  . 

4  . 
2  . 

•    5  . 

10  . 
1  . 

13  . 
12  . 

11  . 

8  . 

9  . 

14  . 


I. 


B.  H. 

3.45 
2.93 
2.26 
2.98 
2.74 
2.61 
2.61 
2.70 
2.81 
2.70 
1.99 
2.16 
1.99 
1.92 


Aver.  2.65 


II.  L.  H. 

.  2.98 

.  2.72 

.  2.66 

.  2.77 

.  2.89 

.  2.75 

.  2.41 

.  2.54 

.'  2.69 
2.56 

.  2.72 

.  2.48 

,  2.27 

.  2.35 


Aver.  2.62 


in. 


3.22 
2.83 
2.41 
2.88 
2.82 
2.68 
2.46 
2.62 
2.76 
2.63 
2.36 
2.32 
2.13 
2.14 


Aver.  2.59 


The  curves  for  the  Bridgman  figures  are  plotted  on  Plate 
lY.  That  for  the  left  hemisphere  is  indicated  by  a  broken 
line  (dashes),  and  that  for  the  right  hemisphere  by  the  line  of 
long  and  short  dashes.  Attending  for  the  moment  to  these 
we  observe  a  remarkable  drop  at  6;  from  4  to  12  both 
carves  are  generally  low  with  a  special  depression  at  10,  and 
from  12  to  the  end  they  ran  at  different  levels. 

It  wiU  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  these  two  carves  are  fairly 
accordant  until  locality  11  is  reached.  Here  they  are  widely 
divergent,  approach  somewhat  at  8,  again  to  diverge  at  14. 

Taking  up  the  peculiarities  of  the  Bridgman  cortex  then  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur  we  find  the  insula  (3)  thinner 
on  the  left  side.  Both  sides  very  thin  at  6,  the  auditory  area. 
Locality  2,  the  area  for  motor  speech,  is  well  develox>ed  on 
both  sides.  From  4  to  13  the  development  is  poor,  specially 
so  at  10,  area  for  taste  and  smell.  At  12,  the  area  for  dermal 
sensations,  the  curve  is  high  again,  and  from  that  x>oint  on 
commences  the  remarkable  divergence  in  the  curves  of  the 
two  hemispheres,  that  for  the  left  side  being  much  higher  at 
11,  8  and  14,  all  of  which  are  within  the  visual  area. 

Beferring  now  to  the  description  which  I  have  previously 
given  (op.  cit.)  of  the  macroscopic  features  of  this  brain,  I 
may  briefly  attempt  to  collate  them  with  the  measurements  of 
the  cortex. 
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The  insula  (3)  on  the  left  side  was  fonnd  less  well  devel- 
oped.   It  has  the  thinner  cortex.     Vide  Waldschmidt(^). 

At  the  aaditory  area  (6)  I  could  not  decide  on  any  macroscop* 
ic  defect,  but  have  since  determmined  that  the  first  temi>oral 
gyrus  at  its  caudal  end,  especially  on  the  right  side,  was  abnor- 
mally slender.  The  cortex  is  decidedly  thin  on  both  sides, 
most  markedly  so  on  the  right.  At  the  area  for  motor  speech, 
the  left  side  showed  a  clear  lack  of  development  (depression), 
but  the  cortex  was  not  particularly  thin  for  this  brain. 

At  10,  the  area  for  taste  and  smell,  there  was  a  general  lack 
of  development,  exhibited  by  the  entire  temporal  lobe.  This 
is  easily  explained  by  the  slow  growth  of  this  portion  of  the 
brain,  a  growth  which  was  quite  incomplete  at  the  period 
when  Laura  was  taken  ill  (2  years).  The  glossopharyngeal 
nerves  appeared  normal,  but  the  olfactory  bulbs  and  tracts  were 
small,  though  not  so  small  as  in  the  case  of  some  normal  per- 
sons. The  thinness  of  the  cortex  at  this  point  (10)  appears 
therefore  as  a  part  of  the  general  arrest  in  growth. 

Passing  now  to  the  visual  area  it  was  noticed  macroscopi- 
cally  that  both  occipital  lobes  were  blunted,  but  the  right  side 
turned  out  in  every  way  to  be  much  the  more  defective  and 
anomalous.  Concordantly  the  cortex  of  this  right  side  at  11, 
8,  and  14  is  much  thinner  than  that  of  the  left. 

It  must  be  recalled  here  that  although  at  the  age  of  two 

years,  Laura  became  completely  blind  in  her  left  eye,  yet  she 

retained  some  remnant  of  vision  with  her  right  eye  up  to  her 

eighth  year.     This  has  left  its  mark  on  the  entire  central  ap- 

X)aratus  for  vision.     The  right  optic  nerve  is  larger  than  the 

left. 

Area  of  cross-section  of  R.  optic  nenre  »  6.00  D  mm. 

((         4(         («  ((  i4    Jj^        ((         ((        BBS  3.38   ^^      ^^ 

The  relation  in  the  tracts  is,  of  course,  reversed : 

Area  of  cross-section  of  R.  optic  tract »  3.13  Q  mm. 

((     (»      %(  ((       i(  L,      u        ((    =4.69  "    »» 

On  the  one  hand  then  we  have  loss  of  vision  in  left  eye  at 
2  years  of  age,  associated  with  the  smaller  optic  nerve  and 
tract — a  defectively  developed  right  occipital  lobe  and  a  thin 
cortex  in  the  right  visual  area.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
some  vision  in  the  right  eye  up  to  the  eighth  year  of  age,  as- 
sociated with  the  larger  optic  nerve  and  tract,  the  more  nor- 
mal occipital  lobe  and  the  thicker  cortex. 
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The  general  thinning  of  the  motor  cortex  I  would  explain  in 
X>art  by  the  absence  of  the  fibres  throngh  which  the  motor  areas 
are  normally  associated  with  the  sensory  areas — ^here  defectiye 
— ^andin  part  by  the  smaller  size  of  some  of  the  cell  elements 
and  non-development  of  others,  resulting  from  lack  of  stimuli. 
The  defects  in  the  visual  and  auditory  area  follow  directly 
from  the  loss  of  the  corresponding  sense  organs  and  conse- 
quent arrest  of  growth.  When  the  loss  is  not  at  first  com- 
plete a  good  deal  of  subsequent  development  is  x>ossible. 
Why  the  speech-centre  has  not  a  thinner  cortex  I  cannot,  at 
the  moment,  explain. 

In  considering  the  fact  that  the  sensory  centers  are  much 
more  afiected  than  the  motor,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
aside  from  the  special  loss  due  to  arrest  and  possibly  degen- 
eration falling  less  on  the  motor  than  on  the  sensory  centres, 
there  is  the  physiological  difference  that  eaeh  motor  centres 
can  be  excited  by  way  of  any  sensory  centre,  and  hence,  so 
long  as  any  senses  are  left,  the  motor  centres  must  be  stimu- 
lated to  some  degree,  while  the  destruction  of  the  special  sense- 
organ  throws  a  given  sensory  centre  quite  out  of  function. 
The  physiological  conditions  in  the  two  cases  are  therefore 
quite  difierent  and  in  favor  of  the  development  of  the  motor 
side. 

For  reference.  I  introduce  here  several  tables  containing 
the  details  of  the  figures  just  given. 

Table  YII.  gives  the  maximum  and  minimum  thickness  of 
the  cortex  as  observed  at  each  locality  on  Laura  Bridgman 
and  the  nine  controls.  The  maximum  was  taken  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  gyrus  and  the  minimum  at  the  side — not  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sulcus.  The  average  of  the  maximum  and 
minimum  is  obtained  by  doubling  the  minimum,  adding  the 
result  to  the  maximum  and  dividing  the  sum  by  three.  This 
average  figure  is  given  in  the  third  column  for  each  hemi- 
sphere. The  averages  at  the  foot  of  the  first  and  second 
columns  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  of  these  columns 
by  fourteen.  All  the  figures  in  this  table  are  corrected  for 
hardening,  so  that  they  represent  the  natural  thickness  of  the 
cortex.  The  observations  for  the  males  and  females  are  o&psk- 
rated. 
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Table  VII. — Males. 


Specimen 


n. 


B.H. 


Mln. 


JLTVtt 


L.H. 


Max. 


Mln. 


ATOr. 


in. 


S.H. 


Mln. 


Aver. 


L.H. 


Mln. 


Aver. 


IV. 


B.H. 


Mln. 


Arer. 


L.fl. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


Arer. 


3.04 
3.36 
3.56 
3.24 
3.56 
3.66 
3.11 
2.78 
2.91 
3.11 
3.56 
3.36 
3.36 
2.59 


2.65 
2.91 
2.91 
3.17 
2.91 
3.11 
2.91 
2.69 
1.94 
2.91 
3.11 
2.26 
2.59 
2.39 


2.78 

3. 

3.13 


3.22 


2.74 


063 


19  3 


13  3 
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3. 

3. 

3. 

2.98 

2.65 

2.26 

2.93 

3. 

2.63 

2.85 

2.46 


26  3 


2.90 


3.30 
.56 
3.88 
.24 
.40 
.56 
3.43 
2.59 
2.65 
3.56 
.30 
3  36 
3.36 
2.65 


3.27 


2  20 
3.11 
3.88 
2.98 
2.73 
3.11 
2.39 
2.20 
2.39 
2.78 
2.65 
3.11 
2.59 
2.46 


2.76 


2.67 
3.26 
3.88 
3.07 
2.95 
3.26 
2.74 
2.33 
2.48 
13.04 
2.87 
3.19 
2.85 
2.52 


2.93 


3.24 
3.88 
3.11 
3.30 
3.56 
2.91 
2.59 
2.59 
3.88 
2.39 
3.24 
2.91 
2  52 


3.09 


3.11 
2.91 
2.72 
2.75 
3.24 
2.59 
2.26 
2.20 
3.24 
1.94 
2.59 
2.26 
2.07 


3.15 
3.23 
2.85 
2.93 
3.35 
2.70 
2.37 
2.38 
3.45 
2.09 
2.81 
2.48 
2.22 


2.61 


3.24 
3.11 
3.56 
3.24 
3.36 
3.24 
3.36 
2  91 
2.72 
3.24 
2.91 
2.85 
2.65 
2.91 


2.77 


9813.0213.49 

.24 

3.81 


2.91 

2. 

2.91 

2.59 

2.65 

2.91 

13.24 

2.59 

2.01 

3.24 

2.65 

2.39 

2.52 

2.72 


3.02 


.13  3 


3. 

2.81 

2.8913.5613 

3.02 


3.28 


2.25 

3. 

2.74 

2.54 

2. 

2.78 


243 


56  3 


3.09 


2.74 


3.88 
3.88 
2.70  3.17 
3.24 

.88 
3.24 
3.24 

.24 
3.04 


2.86  3.45 


2.91 
2.75 
3.56 
.30 
3.17 
3.24 
2.91 
2.91 
3.56 
2.71 
2.59 
2.85 
2.39 


3.10  3.24 


2.91 
3.64 
3.39 
3.41 
3.45 
3.00 
3.02 
3.67 
2.89 
2.81 
2.98 
2.61 


3.88 
3.69 
3.56 
3.66 
3.56 
2.85 
13.24 
3.56 
2.68 
3.49 


2.99  3.14 


3.17 
3.36 
3.34 
3.24 
2.91 
3.43 
2.59 
2.72 
2.91 
2.07 
13.24 


3.32 


2.59  2.39 


2.94 


3.19 
3J3 
2.39 
3.35 
3.13 
3^7 
2.68 
2.89 
3.13 
2.24 
3.32 

2.46 


3.07 


Table  YII. — Males. 


Specimen 


IX. 


S.H. 


Max. 


Mln. 


Atot. 


L.H. 


Max. 


Mln. 


Aver. 


X. 


R.H. 


Max. 


Mln. 


Atot. 


L.H. 


Max. 


Min. 


Arer. 


XII. 


B.H. 


Max. 


Mln.  Aver 


L.H. 


Mln. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


3.56 
3.69 
4.01 
3.17 
3.23 
3.56 
3.88 
3.24 
2.91 
3.24 
2.46 
3.30 
3.30 
2.91 


AT«r. 


3.32 


2.80 
3.36 
3.88 
2.91 
2.98 
2.33 
2.91 
2.65 
2.59 
2.65 
2.39 
2.59 
2.72 
2.14 


2.78 


3.05 
3.47 
3.92 
3.00 
3.06 
2.74 
13.23 
2.85 
2.70 
2.85 
2.41 
2.83 
2.91 
2.40 


3.24 
3.36 
3.88 
3.36 
3.49 
3.24 
3.36 
3.56 
2.85 
2.91 
3.11 
3.36 
3.56 
2.59 


2.96  3.28 


2.33 
2.98 
3.49 
2.91 
2.91 
3.17 
2.72 
2.26 
2.46 
2.39 
2.39 
2.52 
3.24 
2.39 


2.73 


2.63 
3.11 
3.62 
3.06 
3.10 
3.19 
2.93 
2.69 
2.59 
2.56 
2.63 
2.80 
13.35 
2.46 


2.91 


2.98 
2.59 
3.88 
3.49 
3.24 
3.11 
3.56 
2.98 
2.72 
2.59 
3.36 
2.65 
3.11 
3.11 


3.10 


2.78 
2.26 
3.56 
3.17 
2.91 
2.72 
2.65 
2.52 
2.59 
2.39 
2.59 
2.46 
2.98 
2.98 


2.75 


2.85 

2.37 

3.63 

3.28 

3.02 

2.85 

2.95 

2.67 

2.63 

2.46 

2. 

2.62 

3. 

3. 


85  3 


02  3 
02  3 


3.49 
3.11 
3.88 
343 
3.«8 
2.72 
3.69 
3.30 
2.85 
3.88 
.43 
3.36 
.49 
.04 


2.87  3.40 


3.30 
2.65 
3.56 
3.24 
3.43 
2.69 
2.52 
2.85 
3.34 
3.30 
2.59 
2.78 
2.24 
2.72 


2.94  3.09 


3.36 
2.80 
3.67 
3.30 
3.58 
2:63 
2.91 
3.00 
3.18 
8.49 
2.87 
2.97 
2.66 
2.83 


3.36 
3.24 
3.88 
3.11 
3.56 
3.49 
2.69 
2.78 
2.72 
3.24 
3.11 
3.36 
3.88 
2.59 


3.21 


2.91 
2.78 
3.66 
2.59 
2.91 
3.11 
2.39 
2.33 
2.39 
2.59 
2.26 
2.26 
2.33 
2.26 


2.62 


3.06 
2.93 
3.66 
2.76 
3.13 
3.24 
2.46 
2.48 
2.50 
2.81 
2.54 
2.63 
2.H5 
2.37 


563 


3. 

3.56 

3.56 

3.24 

3.17 

3.36 

2.91 

2.69 

3.36 

2.59 

3.43 

2.72 

3.66 


2  81  3.20 


.11 
3.36 
2.78 
2.39 
2.26 
2.96 
2.46 
2.20 
2.47 
2.33 
2.59 
2.46 
2.72 


3.96 
3.43 
3.04 
2.67 
2J6 
13.11 
2.61 
2.3S 
2.73 
2.42 
2.87 
2.66 
3.00 


2.62 


2.81 
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Table  Ym.  is  derived  from  Table  Vll.  by  arranging  the 
figures  for  the  average  thickness  of  each  locality  in  eacii 
hemisphere  in  vertical  colamns,  and  getting  the  averages  of 
these  for  the  females  alone,  for  the  males  alone,  and  for 
both  together. 

Table  VIII.     Controls  Only. 


JjoeMty.    1.     2.     3.     4.     6.    6.     7.     8.     9.    10.  11.   12.    13.    14. 


2.703. 
3.222. 
3.043. 
3.623. 
3.022. 
2.783. 


Average: 


Avenge : 
Hales. 

Average : 

Males  and 

Females. 


363 


933 


1.27 
t.45 


3.30 

3.75 

23|3.49|3.30|3.20|3.62|3!35 

.35 
3.43 


023.543.023.23 
942.672.722.31 
262.743.193.06 


2.573.263.883.07 


3.153.23 


13.023.023.132.81 
3.102.913.6413. 


2.373.633.283.02 
2.803.673.303.58 


3.263.433.04 


2.98 


592.973.45 
3.483.41 


2. 
3.39 


2. 
2.7212.313.11 
2.673 


3.06  3.12  3.33  3.04  3.04  3.18  3.43 


2.78  3.06  3.13  3.19  3.13  3.26  2.98 


2.85 


.41 
$.19!3.533.39|3.35|3.133 

2.743. 

.192. 
2.852. 


3.053.473.92 

2.633.113.6213.0613. 

2.85 

3.36 

3.062.9313.662.7613. 


.953 


.933 


393 


3.003.06 


103 


133 


.833 


2. 
2. 

2.8913.023.28 


1.26 
1.35 


.933 


382 


2.262.2012.38 
2.31 

3.042.6713 
2.67 

2.4112.1613.672.182.562 
.30 


2. 
2. 


742.33 
702.37 


2.63 
.24 
2.6712.563. 


2. 
2. 


2.923.063.483.123.103.053.022.67 


3.083.38  3.09  3.083. 10  3.15 


47 
23 
93 
95 
91 
46 
11 


2  68 

2.85 

2.69 

2.67 

3. 

2.48 

2.61 


003 


2.6912.372.892.7412.872 

67 
2.31 
2.16 
2.4313.37 


2.502.41 


2.652.26 


3.06^.662.602.942.38 


2.702.253.24 
3.453.003.023.67 


2.63 


.23 
3.32 


2.82 
2.75 


2.483.04 
2.333.45 


2.89  3.13 

2.702.852 

2.592.562 


2.46 


492 


.183. 
2.50I2.8] 


2.33 


2.61 


2.73 


2.95 


2.35 


2.332.432 


243 


2. 

2.09 

2. 

2.89 

2. 
.41 
.63 

2. 
.87 

2. 

2.42 


542 


422 


2.603.032.652.83 


2.53.3.04265 


2.4213 

2. 

2. 


.07 

13.11 

.91 


2.9813.262.632.85 

873.192.85 

2.81 2.48 

742.542.56 


2.81 
.32 
2.83 
2. 


803 


2.97 
.63 
.87 


222 


2.91 
.35 


.16 

.50 

2.74 

2.46 

2.31 

.11 


2.46 
2.52 
2.22 

2.78 


2.982.61 
2.46 


2.40 
2.46 


852.523.023.02 
2.662.83 


2.85 
2.55 


2.37 
3.001 


2.75 


IR. 

IL. 
VIE. 
VI  L. 
XI  R. 
XI  L. 


& 


II  R.  1 
II  L. 
UIR. 

niL. 

IV  R. 

IV  L. 

IX  R. 

IX  L. 

XR. 

XL. 

XII  R. 

XII  L. 


v8 


2.822.59 


2.862.52 


Table  IX.  gives  the  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  cortex 
in  the  two  hemispheres  of  those  controls  in  which  the 
difference  is  greatest.  The  figures  on  which  this  table  is 
based  are  found  in  the  ^'average"  columns  of  Table  YII. 
The  controls  are  grouped  into  males  and  females  and  the  in- 
stance of  greatest  difference  found  for  each  group.  To  be 
compared  with  this  is  the  difference  in  the  same  localities  in 
the  Bridgman  brain.  The  figures  for  fhe  latter  show  that 
the  differences  are  much  within  the  extremes  of  the  controls 
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except  at  those  localities  where  the  largest  difference  is  to  be 
expected  i.  e.,  3,  8,  11,  14 — where  they  may  exceed  those  of 
the  controls.  The  roman  numeral  indicates  the  number  of  the 
specimen  and  the  side  which  is  larger  is  first  designated,  so 
that  YI  L.-YI  B.  means  that  the  left  hemisphere  has  the 
thicker  cortex  in  control  YI.  It  is  not  without  interest  in 
this  case  that  among  the  females,  9,  and  among  the  males, 
11  out  of  the  14  cases  have  the  left  cortex  the  thicker. 


Table  IX. 

Greatest  Differences  in  Coi'tical  Thickness. 

Females. 

Males. 

A 

< 

L.B. 

A 

Loo. 

Qr.Dlfl. 

Spedmeo. 

Gr.DUr 

BpMdniML 

Gr.DU 

1 

r. 

1. 

.68 

VI  L.— VI  R. 

.51 

X  L.—X  R. 

.16 

R.  L. 

2. 

.42 

I  R.— I  L. 

.43 

X  L.-X  R. 

.15 

L.  R. 

3. 

.18 

I  L.— I  R. 

.75 

n  L.— II  R. 

.47 

R.  L. 

4. 

.80 

I  L.— I  R. 

.28 

XII L.— xrr  R. 

.21 

R.  L. 

5. 

.75 

XI  L.— XI  R. 

.56 

X  L.—X  R. 

.14 

L.  R. 

6. 

.79 

VI  R.— VI  L» 

.68 

Xn  R.— XII  L. 

.30 

L.  R. 

7. 

.46 

I  L.— I  R. 

.65 

XIIL.— XI[R. 

.21 

R.  L. 

8. 

.87 

VI R.— VI  L. 

.33 

/   XL.— XR.    \ 
I  III  L.— Ill  R.  / 

.32 

L.  R. 

9. 

.49 

I L.— I  R. 

.55 

X  L.—X  R. 

.28 

L.  R. 

10. 

.30 

XI R.— XI  L. 

.54 

IV  R.— IV  L. 

.10 

R.  L. 

11. 

.17 

XI L.— XT  R. 

.65 

rillL.— IIIR.\ 

t  IV  R.— IV  L.  ; 

.73 

L.  R. 

12. 

.32 

I L.— I  R. 

.56 

n  L.— II  R. 

.14 

R.  L. 

13. 

.48 

XI  R.-XI  L. 

.44 

IX  L.— IX  R. 

.12 

R.  L. 

14. 

.34 

I  L.— I  R. 

.63 

xu  L.— xn  R. 

.43 

L.  R. 

///. — Histological  Examination, 
The  Bridgman  brain  was  not  well  enough  preserved  to  ad- 
mit of  a  very  fine  microscopical  examination.  Some  points 
can  be  made  out,  however,  on  sections  .02  mm.  thick,  stained 
with  hsematoxylin  and  eosin,  or  hsematoxylin  and  carminic 
acid,  or  with  Weigert-Pal  hsematoxylin.  Whatever  general 
statements  are  made  are  always  in  comparison  with  the  nine 
controls,  from  which  sections  were  also  cut  and  similarly 
stained. 

The  cells  generally  in  the  Bridgman  cortex  have  abundant 
pigment — ^the  nuclei  often  somewhat  irregular  and  the  nucleoli 
sometimes  single  and  clear,  often  multiple  and  unclear,  and,  at 
times,  wanting.  Where  the  cortical  granules  form  layers  they 
appear  abundant,   as   a  rule,   and  immature  (i.  e.,  without 
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tangles),  as  though  they  had  been  arrested  in  their  growth. 
The  general  impression  one  gets  is,  that  the  large  nerve  ceUs 
are  neither  so  large  nor  so  numerous  as  in  the  normal  brains. 
Of  cell  processes  and  abundance  of  fibres  one  can  only  say,  that 
there  api>ear  less  of  both  in  all  localities,  and  hasten  to  add, 
iihat  the  x>oor  condition  of  the  material  makes  itself  painfully 
lelt  at  this  i>oint. 

It  seemed  worth  while,  however,  to  select  sections  from 
several  localities,  especially  those  in  which  the  cortex  of  the 
Bridgman  brain  apx>eared  thin,  and  attempt  to  get  some  no- 
tion of  the  development  of  the  cell  elements  at  these  points. 

To  arrive  at  this  result  I  counted  the  number  of  cells  above 
^  given  diameter  in  a  strip  of  the  cortex,  comparing  the  num- 
l)er  found  in  the  Bridgman  cortex  with  that  in  two  controls. 
Por  results  see  Table  X. 

Table  X. 

To  show  the  average  number  of  ceUs  12  fi  in  transverse  diameter  which 
occur  In  O.OI  D  mm.  of  cerebral  cortex  at  the  localities  named.  Sec- 
tions .02  mm.  thick. 


Male. 

Female. 

Control  III. 

Control  XI. 

Lanra  Bridgman. 

LooftUtr. 

•B. 

tL. 

Aver. 

B. 

L. 

Arer. 

B. 

L. 

AT«r. 

Speech,  2 

.86 

1.10 

0.076 

1.06 

1.16 

l.ll 

.03 

.80 

0.866 

Insula,    3 

1.15 

1.04 

1.10 

1.16 

1.03 

1.00 

1.00 

1.07 

1.036 

Head  and 
"Byes,      4 

1.13 

1.40 

1.26 

1.03 

1.46 

1.26 

1.11 

1.10 

1.16 

Hearing,  6 

1.23 

.00 

1.11 

1.23 

1.21 

1.226 

.81c 

.02 

0.866 

Taste  and 
Bmell,    10 

1 
.82 

1.12 

0.07 

1.34 

.07 

1.166 

.86 

1.06 

0.066 

49ight,    11 

1.03 

.09 

1.01 

1.08 

.06 

1.016 

.47  c 

1.01 

0.74 

Sight,    14 

1.13 

1.08 

1.105 

.00 

1.08 

1.03 

.40  c 

.02 

0.66 

Average, 

1.076 

1.126 

0.806 

*  R.  «■  Bight  hemisphere, 
t  L.  —  Left  hemisphere. 
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To  obtain  these  figures  the  following  method  was  employed. 
The  specimen  was  fixed  ai>on  a  mechanical  stage  in  snch  a 
way  that  the  direction  of  motion  was  vertical  to  the  cortex. 
It  was  examined  with  a  Zeiss  apochromatic  objective,  4  mm. 
focQS,  combined  with  the  compensating  eye-piece  6,  tube 
160  mm.,  thus  giving  an  enlargement  of  375  diameters. 

The  eye-piece  carried  the  micrometer  with  50  divisions. 
With  the  objective  used,  each  division  had  a  value  of  4  li. 
The  whole  scale  covered  therefore  50  times  .004  mm. »  .2  mm. 

Placing  the  micrometer  scale  so  that  it  was  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  motion  for  the  si>ecimen,  and  passing  the 
specimefi  in  review  by  means  of  the  mechanical  stage,  a  strip 
of  cortex  .2  mm.  wide  could  be  brought,  throughout  its  entire 
extent,  under  the  scale.  In  this  manner  the  nerve  cells  were 
sifted,  so  to  speak,  through  the  micrometer  scale,  and  each 
one  that  was  12  ^  or  more  in  diameter  was  picked  out 
and  counted. 

In  selecting  the  point  on  the  section  at  which  to  make  this 
test  I  always  took  the  spot  where  the  cells  were  apparently — 
to  a  low  power — most  abundant,  and  in  all  cases  everything 
in  the  field  that  could  be  counted  was  counted. 

The  depth  of  the  'cortex  where  the  count  was  made  was 
multiplied  by  the  constant  width,  .2  mm.,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  cells  divided  by  this  product,  using  .01  sq.  mm.  as  the 
unit.  The  thickness  of  the  section  was  always  .02  mm., 
which  being  a  constant  factor  may  be  neglected.  By  this 
treatment  it  comes  out  that  about  one  cell,  12  ii  or  more  in 
basal  diameter,  normally  occurs  in  each  .01  sq.  mm.  of  a  sec- 
tion .02  mm.  thick. 

For  comparison  with  the  Bridgman  sections  I  took  those 
from  Control  m.  (Brain  weight  1,393  gr.,  male,  average  thick* 
ness  of  cortex  B.  H.  2.77  m.,  L.  H.  2.86  m.),  and  Control  XI* 
(Brain  weight  1,196  gr.,  female,  average  thickness  of  cortex 
B.  n.  2.74  m.,  L.  H.  2.74m.),  (see  Table  IV.)?  ^^s  happen- 
ing to  get  both  the  male  and  female  with  the  thinnest  cortex. 

Table  X.  shows  that,  taking  the  average  of  both  sides,  at  no 
locality  in  the  Bridgman  brain  are  the  large  nerve  cells,  as  abun- 
dant as  in  the  controls.  The  number  in  both  the  controls  is 
nearly  the  same. 
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Taking  the  matter  more  in  detail  the  motor  areas  in  Lanra 
do  not  show  as  great  a  x>overty  of  large  cells  as  the  sensory 


In  three  instances  (marked  c  in  Table  X.),  the  abundance 
of  cells  accords  with  the  thickness  of  the  cortex — i.  e.,  the 
thicker  cortex  has  the  larger  number  of  cells.  These  in- 
stances include  the  ones  in  which  the  Bridgman  cortex  most 
clearly  deviates  from  the  normals. 

As  in  the  measurements  of  cortical  thickness,  so  in  the 
abundance  of  cells,  the  Bridgman  brain  is  clearly  deficient  at 
6y  the  auditory  area  and  in  the  right  hemisphere  at  11  and  14, 
visual  area,  while  in  the  left  hemisphere  some  deficiency  is  to 
be  noted  only  at  14,  thus  again  bringing  out  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  occipital  regions  on  the  two  sides.  Locality  10  has 
fewer  cells  than  the  controls,  but  the  difierence  is  not  so 
marked  as  in  the  thickness  of  the  cortex. 

In  general  it  may  be  added  that  where  the  number  of  cells 
above  12  /<.  in  basal  diameter  was  small,  that  there  the  abso- 
lute number  of  large  cells  appeared  smaller,  and  the  very 
largest  cells  not  so  large,  as  in  the  controls.  In  other  words, 
small  number  and  small  size  of  large  cells  appeared  to  be 
associated,  though  I  have  no  figures  to  present  on  the  point. 
If,  however,  my  impression  is  correct,  then  Table  X.  only  in 
-psat  represents  the  difference  in  the  development  of  the  cor- 
tical cells  of  Laura  as  compared  with  the  controls. 

Summary. 

/. — General. 

1.  Ko  figures  can  be  given  for  the  average  thickness  of  the 
fresh  normal  cortex.  The  various  investigators  differ  widely 
in  their  results.  My  own  results  agree  most  closely  with 
those  of  Jensen. 

2.  Persons  with  an  acquired  defect  of  the  central  nervous 
system  have  a  thinner  cortex  than  normal  persons. 

3.  Females  have  a  slightly  thinner  cortex  than  males. 
Difference  less  than  1%. 

4.  The  right  hemisphere  (normally)  has  a  cortex  a  few  -j^v- 
cent  less  thick  than  the  left.    Maximum  difference  7%. 
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//. — Special. 

1.  The  cortex  of  Laura  Bridgman  was  abnormally  thin, 
having  but  89%  of  the  thickness  of  the  controls.  If  we  sup* 
I)Ose  that  in  its  other  dimensions  the  cortex  was  similarly 
reduced  in  development,  i.  e.  by  11%  in  each  linear  meas- 
urement, then  its  normal  extent  would  have  been  246,808  sq. 
mm.  instead  of  200,202.5  sq.  mm.  as  found.  This  estimate 
is  similar  to  some  of  those  by  the  Italian  observers,  Calori 
(«)  and  De  Eegibus  ("•'•  "•). 

2.  The  right  hemisphere  had  on  the  average  the  thinner 
oorte^ — specially  to  be  associated  with  the  defective  visual 
area. 

3.  The  thinning  in  the  motor  areas  was  not  so  well  marked 
as  in  the  areas  for  the  defective  senses. 

4.  Cortex  of  motor  speech  centre  was  not  thin. 

5.  Cortex  of  area  for  dermal  sensations  was  well  developed. 

6.  Auditory  areas  (6)  on  both  sides  and  visual  area  on 
right  side  (11,  8,  14)  remarkably  thin. 

7.  Area  for  taste  and  smeU  (10)  thin — associated  with  the 
generally  undeveloi>ed  state  of  the  temporal  lobe. 

IIL — Histological. 

1.  The  cortex  of  Laura  Bridgman  contained  an  abnormally 
small  number  of  large  nerve  cells — i.  e.,  cells  12  f^.  or  more  in 
transverse  basal  diameter. 

2.  There  were  fewer  nerve  cells  in  the  samples  from  the 
right,  than  in  those  from  the  left  hemisphere. 

3.  The  deficiency  of  nerve  cells  was  not  so  well  marked  in 
the  motor  as  in  the  sensory  areas. 

4.  In  the  centre  for  motor  speech  (2)  the  number  of  nerve 
cells  was  abnormally  small. 

5.  Number  of  nerve  cells  very  small  in  the  auditory  areas 
(6),  both  sides,  and  in  the  visual  area  (11, 8, 14)  on  the  right 
side. 

6.  Some  diminution  in  the  number  of  cells  at  (10),  area 
for  taste  and  smell.    Begion  generally  undeveloped. 

7.  The  small  number  of  cells  was  associated  with  small 
size  of  the  largest  cells. 
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The  persistence  of  vision,  thoagh  in  a  very  defective  form, 
is  still  of  great  importance  to  the  full  development  of  the- 
visnal  cortex-— e.  g.,  right  eye  and  left  visual  area  in  Laura. 


Observations  on  the  Olfactory  Begmon. 


Albert  G.  Gstchell,  M.  D.,  Worcester. 


Description  of  the  Specimen. 

The  8X)ecimen  submitted  for  examination  was  a  portion  of 
the  ethmoid  bone,  extending  from  the  anterior  base  of  the 
crista  galli  to  the  sphenoid  bone,  a  small  part  of  the  sphenoid 
being  included  in  it.  It  contained  nearly  all  the  perpendicular 
plate  of  the  ethmoid.  At  the  sphenoidal  end  the  lateral  sur- 
faces were  devoid  of  mucous  membrane ;  towards  the  frontal 
end  the  surfaces  were  quite  covered  with  the  remains  of  mem- 
brane in  a  ragged  condition.  The  right  Bui)erior  turbinated 
bone  presented  a  smooth  surface  marked  with  grooves.  Be- . 
tween  it  and  the  x>erpendlcular  plate  was  mucous  membrane. 
Little  of  the  left  superior  turbinated  bone  remained,  and  that 
which  did  was  rough  and  without  grooves.  The  entire  speci- 
men measured  from  the  extreme  frontal  to  the  sphenoidal 
end,  3  cm.;  from  the  apex  of  the  crista  to  the  farthest  point 
on  the  perpendicular  plate,  2.2  cm.;  laterally  itfl  greatest 
measurement  was  through  the  horizontal  plate  of  the  ethmoid, 
.5  cm.  This  line  represented  the  base  of  two  triangles ;  the 
apex  of  one  being  the  tip  of  the  crista,  that  of  the  other  the 
farthest  point  on  the  x>erpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid. 

The  specimen  had  been  hardened  in  MiiUer's  fluid,  and  de- 
calcifledin  a  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid,  the  process  being 
completed  in  a  1%  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  was  im- 
bedded in  celloidin,  and  most  of  the  sections  were  stained  with 
Delafield's  hsematoxylin  and  eosine.  Four  additional  stains 
were  used  for  nerves,  viz.:  Upson's  carminic  acid,  SchsBfer's 
nlgrosine,  hsematoxylin  und  carminic  acid,  and  Pal's 
hematoxylin. 

Results  of  the  Microscopic  Examination. 

For  the  purpose   of   comparison,  I  obtained  a  si)ecimen 
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similar  to  the  one  under  consideration.  This  was  a  portion  of 
the  ethmoid  bone  taken  from  an  elderly  man  who  had  been  a 
patient  at  the  Worcester  Insane  Asylum,  and  had  died  there. 
The  presumption  would  be  that  this  specimen  could  not  he 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  normal,  for  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  one  could  pass  the  greater  part  of  a  long  life  in  this 
climate  without  having  had  more  or  less  nasal  catarrh.  The 
specimen  was,  however,  healthy  in  its  gross  appearance :  that 
is,  it  was  symmetrical,  both  superior  turbinated  bones  were 
present ;  their  surfaces  were  shiny  and  grooved  ;  the  mucous 
membrane  was  generally  and  uniformly  distributed  between 
the  perpendicular  plate  and  the  superior  turbinated  bones. 
The  next  point  to  consider  was  its  microscopic  appearance, 
and  here  arose  the  question.  What  is  our  standard  for  the 
normalT  The  work  in  this  region  has  been  done  mainly  upon 
the  lower  ^  animals,  and  while  the  results  obtained  are  in  the 
main  applicable  to  the  olfactory  region  of  the  higher  animals, 
including  man,  obviously  it  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
have  well-conducted  studies  upon  the  olfactory  region  of  man. 
In  an  investigation  upon  the  olfactory  region  of  a  case  of 
leukaemia  Hermann  Suchannek(^)  has  touched  upon  this 
topic.  He  has  figured  a  microscopic  section  of  the  olfactory 
region  of  a  man  40  years  old,  with  a  normal  sense  of  smell. 
The  picture  agrees  with  the  usual  description  of  this  region. 
It  represents  a  section  consisting  of  a  regular  row  of  epithelial 
cells,  resting  upon  a  basement  membrane,  beneath  which  are 
many  Bowman's  glands,  a  few  blood  vessels  and  nerves,  witb 
little  intertubular  connective  tissue.  Unfortunately  no  meas- 
urements are  given,  either  of  the  entire  mucous  membrane  or 
the  epithelium.  My  specimen  presented  a  different  apx)ear- 
ance.  The  epithelial  layer  preserved  for  the  most  part  its 
normal  characteristics  of  a  regular  row  of  columnar  cells  rest- 
ing upon  a  row  of  round  cells,  the  epithelial  cells  being  well 
formed  and  distinct.  In  many  places,  however,  the  surface 
was  not  so  well  defined,  but  was  breaking  into  crowded 
irregular  masses  of  granular  matter,  while  the  subjacent  layer 
of  round  cells  had  disappeared,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  a 
mass  of  round  cells,  which  penetrated  deeply  the  underlying 
tissue.  In  these  localities  the  surface  layer  of  cells  was  thrown 
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into  folds  which  projected  above  the  sarface,  and  also  rami- 
fied into  the  mucous  membrane,  like  glands.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral increase  of  connective  tissue.  The  thickness  of  the  entire 
mucous  membrane  varied  from  .16  mm.  to  .88  mm.  Those 
localities  that  measured  .16  mm.,  taking  as  a  standard  the 
usual  description  and  the  figure  of  Suchannek,  were  fairly 
normal.  The  epithelium  of  these  regions  was  particularly 
healthy.  The  epithelial  layer  varied  from  30/^  to  98/^  in  thick- 
ness (Kolliker  quoted  by  Schwalbe(")  gives  40m  to  98/u  as  the 
normal  thickness) .  It  was  thinnest  at  the  extreme  vault  of  the 
olfactory  fissure. 

In  the  Bridgman  sections  the  thickness  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane entire  varied  from  .16  mm.  to  .64  mm.,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  epithelial  layer  from  48/^  to  90a<.  Taking  .16  mm.  as  the 
thickness  of  the  normal  mucous  membrane,  I  found  those  areas 
of  the  mucous  membrane  that  were  of  this  thickness,  far  from 
normal.  The  surface  of  the  epithelial  layer  was  covered  with 
thin  granular  matter,  and  the  surface  line  was  very  irregular. 
The  cells  took  the  stain  poorly,  showing  that  they  were 
degenerating  into  mucus.  In  many  places  the  cell  bodies 
had  entirely  disappeared^  leaving  a  mere  outline  of  their 
former  structures.  The  row  of  round  cells  had  disappeared 
and  its  place  was  taken  by  a  mass  of  cells,  now  pushing  up 
into  the  epithelial  layer,  now  invading  the  membranalimitans. 
In  the  sub-epithelial  tissue  there  was  a  dense  dei>osit  of  con- 
nective tissue.  In  no  part  of  the  specimen  was  the  epithelium 
healthy.  At  some  points  the  mucous  membrane  was  en- 
tirely devoid  of  epithelial  cells ;  at  others,  there  was  the  row 
of  round  cells,  now  single,  now  two  or  three  deep.  In  some 
places  these  cells  were  becoming  polygonal  in  shape ;  again 
over  them  was  a  crowded  confused  mass  of  irregular  cells 
breaking  away.  In  some  places  there  were  breaks  of  continuity 
in  the  line  of  epithelial  cells,  otherwise  fairly  regular  in  their 
«ize  and  distribution.  There  were  also  places  where  the  sur- 
face of  the  mucous  membrane  was  thrown  into  elevations. 
There  was  generally  a  large  increase  of  connective  tissue, 
which,  in  some  areas,  had  replaced  everything  else.  In 
other  areas  was  abundant  infiltration  of  small,  round  cells. 
Bowman's  glands  were  very  irregularly  distributed  and  varied 
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much  in  their  character.  They  presented  all  gradations  from 
a  ring  of  fairly  healthy  polygonal  cells  to  a  confosed  mass 
of  granular  matter. 

The  mucous  membrane  on  the  right  of  the  septum  was  much 
healthier  than  that  on  the  left.  Its  thickness  was  uniform^ 
though  in  some  places  there  was  an  increased  dei>osit  of  con- 
nective tissue.  The  curve  into  the  vault  of  the  olfactory  fis- 
sure was  uninterrupted  and  regular  throughout  this  side  of 
the  sx)ecimen.  The  epithelial  cells,  though  individually  under- 
going degeneration,  were  fairly  regular  in  outline.  Bowman's 
glands  were  numerous  in  the  frontal  part  of  the  specimen,  but 
toward  the  sphenoidal  end  they  had  disappeared.  Through- 
out this  area  were  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  with  greatly 
thickened  walls.  The  left  side  of  the  si>ecimen  presented  a 
very  different  picture.  In  the  frontal  fifth  of  the  olfactory  fis- 
sure was  crowded  a  mass  of  connective  tissue,  in  which  were 
nerves,  blood-vessels,  glands,  covered  ventrad  with  de- 
generated epithelium.  Still  ventrad  to  this,  the  perpendicular 
plate  was  devoid  of  mucous  membrane,  as  was  also  that  part  of 
the  superior  turbinated  bone  which  remained;  the  greater 
part  of  this  bone  was  either  in  small  fragments  or  had  entirely 
disappeared.  The  remaining  four- fifths  of  this  side  of  the 
specimen  was  occupied  by  a  fibrous  tumor,  which  was,  as  it 
were,  in  a  closed  cavity,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  septum 
having  firmly  united  with  that  of  the  superior  turbinated 
bone,  giving  in  the  sections  the  appearance  of  a  ring  lined 
with  epithelium,  enclosing  the  tumor.  The  tumor  sprang  from 
the  septum  and  projected  into  the  superior  meatus.  Its  length 
from  its  frontsd  to  its  sphenoidal  end,  estimated  by  the  num- 
ber of  sections  in  which  it  was  found,  was  upwards  of  1.5  cm. 
It  was  irregularly  polygonal  in  shape,  and  measured  at  its 
frontal  end  1.12  mm.  in  height  (that  is,  from  the  septum  to 
the  apex  of  the  tumor)  and  1.05  mm.  in  breadth,  while  at  its 
sphenoidal  end  the  corresponding  measurements  were  2.50 
mm.  and  1.44  mm.  Its  character  changed  from  the  frontal  to 
the  sphenoidal  end.  In  the  frontal  region  it  was  made  up  of 
a  centrsJ  column  of  dense  connective  tissue,  which  supported 
nerves,  blood  vessels.  Bowman's  glands,  the  whole  being  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  epithelium  as  healthy  as  that  in  any  part 
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of  the  specimen.  At  the  sphenoidal  end  the  central  column 
was  divided  by  a  fissnre,  Bowman's  glands  had  disappeared, 
and  the  whole  tamor  was  filled  with  spaces  of  irregular  shape, 
numy  of  them  full  of  blood  corpasdes.  Blood  vessels 
remained,  but  there  were  few  nerves  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  tumor  was  devoid  of  epithelium. 

The  Nerves. 

There  were  two  varieties  of  nerves  in  the  specimen,  a 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  which  passes 
into  the  nose  through  the  fissure  at  the  base  of  the  crista 
galli,  and  the  olfactory  nerves.  The  branch  of  the  fifth,  a 
meduUated  nerve,  was  in  the  main  normal.  The  a:q[s  cylin- 
ders stood  out  sharply  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
sections.  In  some  areas,  however,  they  had  lost  this  dis- 
tinctness and  showed  signs  of  beginning  degeneration.  But 
the  change  was  no  greater  than  might  be  expected  in  a  woman 
of  Laura's  age. 

Before  entering  upon  the  description  of  the  olfactory  nerves 
of  this  sx>ecimen,  it  will  be  well  to  discuss  briefly  the  normal 
and  pathological  anatomy  of  the  olfactory  nerve  in  general. 

The  generally  accepted  view  of  the  non- meduUated  nerve, 
of  which  the  olfactory  is  a  tyx)e,  is  that  it  is  made  up  of  the 
so-called  Bemak's  fibres.    Each  of  these  consists  of  an  axis 
cylinder,  a  neurilemma,  and    between   the  two  a  nucleated 
nerve  corpuscle  from  place  to  place.     This  fibre  has  a  striated 
api)earance  due,  according  to  Max  Schultze,  to  the  fibrillsB  of 
the  nerve,  which  are  distinguished  from  the  axis  cylinders  of 
a  medullated  nerve  in  that  they  individually  have  no  medul- 
lary sheath'.    BoveriCae))  on  the  other  hand,  has  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  this  subject,  and  concludes  that  the  fibrillsB  of 
Max  Schultze  are  really  nerve  fibres,  each  having  a  medul- 
lated sheath.    This  sheath  does  not,  however,  belong  exclu- 
sively to  each  nerve.     It  sustains  the  same  relation  to  the 
contiguous  nerve  fibres  that  the  cell  wall  of  a  honey-comb 
does  to  the  cells.     A  number  of  these  nerves  are  surrounded 
by  an  envelope  of  connective  tissue,  in  which  are  here  and 
there  stellate  connective  tissue  corpuscles.     There  are  also 
within  the  investing  sheath,  among  the  nerves,  connective 
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tissue  corpuscles,  with  stellate  rays  which  cau  be  traced  very 
far,  even  to  the  endosing  sheath. 

The  olfactory  uerves  are  subject  to  certaiu  definite  patho- 
logical conditions.  In  the  first  place,  they  may  be  oongen- 
ittdly  absent.  Injury  to  the  head  may  cause  rupture  to  the 
nerves  as  they  pass  through  the  cribriform  plate.  Exoessive 
stimulation  may  temporarily  or  permanently  destroy  their 
excitability.  Tumors  in  the  brain  or  cerebral  hemorrhage 
may  by  pressure  cause  disease  of  the  olfactory  nerres.  There 
may  be  atrophy  of  the  bulb  or  nerves,  or  they  may  be  affected 
by  the  degenerative  changes  of  old  age.  Simple  neuritis  is  a 
very  rare  affection  (Althaus)  (*^).  Chronic  neuritis,  due  to 
syphilis,  however,  is  not  uncommon.  The  nerve  may  become 
involved  in  local  inflammatory  changes  in  connection  with 
meningitis.  Bosworth(")  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  very 
irequent  cause  of  anosmia  from  diseases  of  the  olfactory 
nerves  is  due  to  the  influence  of  local  inflammatory  changes. 
"Thus  in  acute  rhinitis,  anosmia  persists  many  days  after  the 
inflammatory  process  undergoes  resolution.  In  severer 
•disease  of  the  nose,  where  the  local  inflammatory  action  per- 
sists longer,  or  is  of  a  severer  type,  the  anosmia  lasts  much 
longer,  long  after  the  inflammatory  action  has  subsided. 

To  return  to  our  specimen.  The  nerves  were  numerous 
and  were  easily  distinguished  by  moderate  x)0wer8  of  the 
microscope  (320  diameters. )  To  get  some  definite  idea  of  the 
distribution  of  the  nerves  in  the  different  parts  of  the  specimen 
I  selected  five  slides  and  counted  the  nerves  on  them.  One  of 
these  sections  was  from  the  frontal  end,  one  from  the  sphe- 
noidal, the  other  three  at  regular  intervals  between  them.  I 
also  made  a  count  of  the  nerves  of  the  control  specimen  under 
similar  conditions,  with  the  following  results,  (The  slide 
liumbered^ne  in  each  ease,  was  from  the  frontal  end). 

Bridgman. 

l9t  slide, 
2nd     '' 


3rd 
4th 
6th 


u 


Control. 

1  nerve. 

Ist  slide, 

4  nerves. 

7     » 

2nd     " 

20      " 

28     " 

3rd     " 

10      " 

32     " 

4th     '' 

8       '' 

18     " 

5th     « 

15       " 

Total  86  Total  57 
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This  enumeration  is  of  interest  in  that  it  shows  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  nerves  in  the  different  parts  of  the  specimens, 
bat  it  gives  no  reliable  information  as  to  the  relative  nnmber 
of  nerves  in  the  two  si>ecimens.  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  even 
under  favorable  conditions,  to  stain  the  olfactory  nerves  so 
as  to  show  the  nerve  fibres.  In  neither  of  these  specimens 
was  I  able  to  show  the  olfactory  nerves  with  the  special  stains 
for  nerve  tissue.  The  only  stain  that  brought  them  out  at  all 
was  the  h»matozylin  and  eosine,  which  did  it  by  virtue  of  its 
differentiating  the  connective  tissue.  We  shall  see  that  this 
latter  was  greatly  increased  in  the  Bridgman  specimen,  and 
it  is  evident  that  because  of  this  many  more  nerves  would 
be  detected  than  in  the  healthier  specimen. 

In  the  Bridgman  slides,  the  nerves  were  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  connective  tissue  which  was  very  thick.  Within  this 
ring  was  a  uniformly  granular  field  broken  up  into  smaller 
areas,  and  more  or  less  studded  with  deeply  stained  dots. 
With  a  1^  oil  immersion  objective,  these  dots  were  seen  to  be 
stellate  connective  tissue  corpuscles.  The  areas  alluded  to 
above  corresponded  to  the  portions  of  the  nerve  bounded  by 
the  connective  tissue  envelope  in  Boveri's  sections.  Here,  as 
with  his  sections,  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles  were  ux>on 
and  within  the  sheaths.  Bather  the  connective  tissue  cor- 
puscles of  the  sheath  were  where  the  sheath  should  be,  that 
place  being  represented  in  our  sections  by  a  vacant  space.  As 
this  apparent  shrinking  was  quite  general  throughout  the 
specimen,  I  attributed  it  to  the  action  of  reagents.  With 
this  power,  the  nerve  presented  a  regularly  mottled  appear- 
ance, very  similar  to  a  section  of  a  frog's  olfactory  nerve 
as  figured  by  Boveri,  and  representing  according  to  his  views 
the  cut  ends  of  the  nerve  fibres.  The  nerve  in  its  essential 
elements,  therefore,  was  normal.  The  connective  tissue 
elements,  however,  were  largely  increased. 

General  Cormderations. 

It  will  be  interesting  now,  to  gather  together  the  available 
facts  relating  to  Laura's  sense  of  smell,  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  her  nasal  mucous  membrane  during  life,  and  to  find, 
if  we  can,  in  the  condition  of  this  membrane  an  explanation 
of  her  symptoms. 
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As  an  infant  she  was  delicate,  being  subject  to  severe  con- 
vnlsions.  But  later  her  health  improved,  and  when  two  years 
old  she  is  described  as  being  more  active  and  intelligent  than 
ordinary  children.  At  two  she  had  scarlet  lever  with  sack 
severity  that  lor  seven  weeks  she  was  nnable  to  swallow  solid 
food.  Both  eyes  and  ears  were  affected,  snpporating  tredy 
(^"^■).  When  seven  years  old  she  was  seen  by  Dr.  B.  D. 
Mussey,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  at  Dartmouth 
College,  and  in  a  letter  dated  April  14,  1837,  he  thus  alludes 
to  her  sense  of  smell :  ^^Her  sense  of  smell  is  thought  by  her 
mother  to  be  less  acute  than  other  children,  as  she  very  sel- 
dom applies  any  odorous  substance  to  her  nose :  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  sense  may  have  been  impaired  by  the 
fever"  (1-^^).  In  this  year,  1837,  she  entered  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  we  And  in  Dr.  Howe's  rei>ort  this  note  C^)z 
''For  all  purposes  of  use  she  is  without  smell,  and  takes  ne 
notice  of  the  odor  of  a  rose,  or  the  smell  of  cologne  water, 
when  held  quite  near  her,  though  acrid  and  pungent  odors 
seem  to  affect  the  olfactory  nerve."  April  6,  1842,  Miss 
Swilt,  Laura's  teacher,  made  this  note(*""J*-^):  "Dr.  Howe 
came  into  the  room,  while  she  was  having  a  lesson,  peeling 
an  orange.  She  stopped  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence  to  say, 
'I  smell  an  orange.'  We  can  see  a  decided  improvement  in 
her  sense  of  smell  since  last  year,  but  she  has  never  noticed 
any  i>erf ume  so  quickly  or  at  so  great  a  distance  before.  '^ 
June  19,  1844,  we  find  this  note(i-p»'):  ''This  is  the  first 
season  she  has  ever  x>erceived  the  smell  of  a  rose  or  pink, 
and  she  now  puts  all  flowers  to  her  nose  and  is  disappointed 
if  they  have  no  x>erfume.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Howe,  dated 
June  25,  1844,  Laura  herself  says(^~p""),  "I  can  smell  roses 
much  better  than  I  did  two  years  ago,  and  it  gives  me  much 
pleasure  in  smelling  roses." 

I  find  but  few  observations  upon  the  general  condition  of 
her  nose.  Dec.  14,  1843,  Miss  Swift  made  this  note(^"J*-  "*): 
'  'She  has  always  been  a  sufferer  from  a  severe  catarrhal  affec- 
tion, and  as  this  shows  signs  of  improvement,  we  hope  for  a 
corresponding  one  in  both  smell  and  taste."  In  1878  Dr.  O. 
Stanley  Hall,  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  observations  upon 
her  several  faculties,  examined  her  nose  with  this  result(*)i 
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**There  is  no  deformity  or  scarification  observable  without  or 
from  a  corsory  examination  within  the  nose,  and  the  yellow 
pigment  of  the  Sehneiderian  membrane  can  be  seen  by  a  very 
simple  apparatus."  Dr.  Hall  made  farther  this  very  inter- 
esting observation.  He  described  her  sleeping  with  long 
regular  breathing,  the  teeth  slightly  apart  and  the  tongue 
pressed  against  them  and  almost  between  them. 

I  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Miss  Delia  Ben- 
nett, who  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  Perkins  Institution  since 
1876: 

* 'Laura  Bridgman  lived  for  several  years  in  the  same  family 
with  myself,  and  I  have  conferred  with  the  matron  of  the  cot- 
tage, and  can  answer  most  of  your  questions  definitely.  There 
was  copious  discharge  from  her  nose,  so  much  so  that  she 
was  wont  to  say,  'My  poor  nose!'  Her  handkerchief  was  in 
frequent  demand,  and  she  used  many.  Her  breath  was  never 
offensive.  She  always  breathed  through  her  nose,  a  habit 
which  she  formed  when  quite  young,  and  her  breathing  was 
often  accompanied  with  a  gentle  whistling  sound.  I  have 
seen  her  asleep  in  the  daytime  and  her  mouth  was  closed,  but 
I  cannot  tell  about  the  night.  She  did  remove  mucus  from 
her  throat,  and  occasionally  had  a  sore  throat.'' 

From  these  notes  one  gathers  that  at  the  age  of  two,  Laura 
suffered  from  a  severe  inflammation  of  the  naso-pharynx, 
which  doubtless  extended  to  her  nose :  that  after  her  illness 
she  was  quite  destitute  of  the  sense  of  smell,  entirely  so  when 
at  the  age  of  eight  she  entered  the  Perkins  Institution :  that  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  she  could  detect  with  certainty  and  pleasure 
moderately  pronounced  odors :  that  she  had  a  severe  nasal 
eatarrh  which  lasted  her  entire  life,  although  it  decreased 
somewhat  in  severity :  furthermore  that  there  was  no  deform- 
ity without  or  within  the  nose  that  could  be  seen  by  one  not 
accustomed  to  examine  these  parts. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  cause  of  Laura's 
anosmia  and  her  partial  recovery  from  it.  We  have  seen 
that  the  olfactory  nerves  were  capable  of  x>^rforming  their 
function,  and  according  to  Dr.  Donaldson  {vide  ante)  there 
was  no  central  lesion  that  would  cause  anosmia.  We  must 
therefore  seek  for  the  cause  in  the  periphery  of  the  nervous 
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apparatus.  The  two  chief  peripheral  causes  of  anosmia  are 
obstruction  to  the  inspired  air  due  to  deformity  of  the  nose, 
hyi)ertrophy  of  the  turbinated  bodies,  nasal  polypi  or  tumors, 
and  atrophic  disease.  That  there  was  not  atrophic  disease 
is  shown  by  the  absence  of  bad  odor,  by  the  partial  r^mm  of 
the  sense  of  smell,  and  by  the  result  of  our  examination  of 
the  specimen.  Furthermore,  according  to  Bosworth,  catarrhal 
affectionB  caused  by  febrile  diseases  and  prominently  scarlet 
fever,  are  characterized  by  hypertrophic  changes  ("•"*"*). 
It  is  quite  improbable  that  Laura  had  any  deformity  of 
the  nose  or  hyi>ertrophic  disease  in  the  respiratory  part  of  the 
nose,  which  would  interfere  very  materially  with  the  access 
of  the  inspired  air  to  the  olfactory  region,  and  it  is  in  this  lat- 
ter region,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  for  the  cause  of  her 
anosmia.  We  have  found  in  the  left  sui>erior  meatus  an 
adequate  cause  for  a  complete  absence  of  the  sense  of  smell 
for  that  area,  in  the  extensive  disease  there  which  resulted  in 
a  thorough  disorganization  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  a  part 
of  the  olfactory  fissure,  while  the  rest  was  excluded  from  all  con- 
tact with  the  inspired  air  by  the  firm  union  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  septum  with  that  of  the  left  superior  turbinated 
body.  In  the  right  superior  meatus,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
ditions were  more  favorable  for  the  proper  performance  of 
function.  It  is  here  that  Laura  must  have  smelled,  and  the 
questions  now  to  be  settled  are,  how  could  this  area  have 
been  rendered  incapable  of  performing  its  function,  and  how 
could  this  function  have  been  resumed. 

Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  scarlet  fever,  except  in  the  mildest 
cases,  and  is  associated  with  an  irritating  discharge  from  the 
nose  (Smith)  (^).  The  inflammatory  process  in  thesecases  does 
not  involve  more  than  the  epithelial  layers.  But  in  severe 
disease  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  af- 
fected. There  is  a  copious  proliferation  of  cells  in  the  deejxer 
layers,  with  fibrinous  infiltration  even  to  the  extent  of  com- 
pressing the  vessels  and  making  portions  of  the  tissue  gan- 
grenous (Henock)(^).  There  may  even  result  necrosis  of 
the  bones  (Th,oma8)(*^).  There  may  be  recovery  even  though 
the  disease  be  severe,  or  it  may  result  in  chronic  disease  with 
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more  or  less  profuse  discharge  and  extensive  inflammatory  in- 
filtration, or  there  may  be  an  osteitis  of  all  the  bones  which 
enter  into  the  comx)Osition  of  the  nasal  cavities  (Allen)  (**). 
That  Laura's  nasal  mucous  membrane  was  profoundly  afiect- 
ed  by  the  fever  there  seems  no  doubt,  audit  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  active  cell  proliferation  and  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane  caused  by  the  catarrhal  process  would  have  so  af- 
fected the  delicate  termination  of  the  olfactory  nerves  that  they 
would  be  entirely  incapable  of  functioning.  But  as  time  went 
on  we  know  her  catarrh  grew  better  and  we  rightfully  infer 
that  the  inflammatory  processes  in  the  mucous  membrane 
subsided,  to  an  extent,  though  they  never  entirely  ceased.  We 
have  seen  that  the  structures  of  the  nose  were  a  good  deal 
damaged,  yet  they  were  not  entirely  useless.  In  the  right 
superior  meatus  esi>ecially,  there  were  spots  of  membrane  in  a 
fairly  healthy  condition.  A  question  of  interest  here  presents 
itself — ^would  the  olfactory  nerves  after  so  long  a  period  of 
inactivity  preserve  their  power  of  responding  to  stimuliT  The 
following  case  reported  by  Allen  ("")  proves  that  this  is  pos- 
sible. The  patient  was  a  married  woman.  She  had  never 
breathed  through  her  nose  and  had  never  exx>erienced  the 
perception  of  an  odor.  There  was  found  to  be  a  complete  bony 
occlusion  of  the  posterior  nares.  This  was  broken  through 
and  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  oi>eration  she  began  to  smell 
and  in  a  short  time  became  familiar  with  the  common  odors 
and  flavors.  The  odoriferous  air  was  not  kept  from  Laura's 
olfactory  nerves  by  bony  obstruction,  but  it  was  kept  from 
ihem  by  what  acted  as  efficiently  for  a  long  time,  namely, 
masses  of  rapidly  proliferating  cells,  and  the  mucus  and 
debris  of  a  diseased  mucous  membrane.  When  this  process 
subsided  it  again  became  x>OBsible,  in  those  areas  where  the 
ephithelium  still  remained  sufficiently  healthy,  as  it  did  in 
places,  for  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  nerves  to  receive  and 
convey  their  proi>er  stimuli.  There  may  have  been  a  further 
cause  for  the  anosmia.  When  discussing  the  pathology  of 
the  olfactory  nerve,  we  alluded  to  Bos  worth's  view  that  anos- 
mia was  due  in  some  cases  to  the  local  action  of  the  surround- 
ing inflammation  upon  the  nerve  itself.  As  I  understand  the 
matter  he  bases  this  view  solely  upon  clinical  ezi>erienoe,  and 
attempts  no  explanation  of  the  tardy  return  of  the  sense  of 
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smell  after  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation.  We  have  in 
our  sections  a  possible  explanation  of  this  peculiarity.  The 
connective  tissue  of  the  nerve  was  increased  in  amount,  while 
the  nerve  tissue  proper  was  apparently  normal.  Interesting 
questions  suggest  themselves  in  this  connection.  Does  the 
development  of  this  tissue  impair  the  functioning  power  of 
the  nerve,  and  does  a  nerve  so  afiected  resume  its  normal 
activity  more  slowly  than  the  surrounding  tissuef  At  present, 
so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  sufficient  anatomical  data  upon 
which  one  could  even  discuss  these  topics. 

Summary. 

I.  The  ethmoid  bone  and  the  mucous  membi-ane  covering  it 
had  suffered  from  inflammatory  disease,  which  particularly 
affected  the  left  side.  2.  This  disease  resulted  in  an  excessive 
production  of  connective  tissue,  and  in  one  area,  the  left  su- 
perior meatus,  there  had  been  formed  a  fibrous  tumor.  The 
epithelium  was  generally  and  considerably  diseased.  The 
nerves  contained  an  excess  of  connective  tissue,  but  were 
otherwise  normal.  3.  When  two  years  old,  Laura  had  scarlet 
fever,  which  left  her  anosmic  and  with  severe  nasal  catarrh. 
She  partially  recovered  from  both  these  conditions.  4.  The 
anosmia  was  due  to  the  occlusion  of  the  left  olfactory  area 
by  the  union  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  septum  with 
that  of  the  superior  turbinated  body,  and  also  to  the  action  of 
the  inflamed  mucgus  membrane  upon  the  nerves  of  the  right 
olfactory  region.  Partial  recovery  resulted  from  subsidence 
of  this  inflammation. 

//. — The   Visual  Apparatus, 

When  Laura  recovered  from  her  illness  it  appeared  that 
she  was  totally  blind  in  her  left  eye  but  could  see  somewhat 
with  the  right.  The  remnant  of  vision  in  her  right  eye  con- 
tinued up  to  the  eigthth  year  of  her  life. 

From  that  time  on  she  was  absolutely  blind  in  both  eyes. 

In  1878  Dr.  O.  F.  Wadsworth,  of  Boston,  tested  her  for 
vision  and  found  her  totally  blind  (^)  and  at  the  same  time 
reported  on  the  appearance  of  the  eyes  as  follows : 

'<On  both  sides  the  lids  are  sunken,  partly  on  account  of 
lack  of  the  normal  amount  of  orbital  fatty  tissue,  partly  on 
account  of  the  small  size  of  the  eyeballs.  They  remain  con- 
stantly closed.    The  right  conjunctival  sac  is  much  smaller 
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than  normjd,  somewhat  irregular,  and  presents  an  appearance 
such  as  is  seen  after  severe  and  long-continued  inflammation. 
The  right  eye  appears  about  one  half  the  normal  size.  It  is 
wholly  enclosed  by  the  sclerotic^  except  over  a  space  at  the 
centre,  some  two  millimetres  in  diameter,  where  a  less  opaque 
tdssue,  on  which  a  few  blood-vessels  are  visible,  represents 
the  altered  remnant  of  the  cornea.  The  left  conjuctival  sac 
is  somewhat  lai^er  than  the  right,  and  more  regular,  though 
still  small.  The  left  globe  also  is  a  little  larger  than  the 
right,  and  its  opaque  altered  cornea  is  some  four  millimetres 
in  horizontal  and  two  millimetres  in  vertical  diameter.  There 
was  constant  irregular  oscillation  of  the  globes  [nystagmus] 
whenever  they  were  exposed  to  view  by  raising  the  lids,  and 
the  oscillation  evidently  continued  even  after  the  lids  were 
dosed." 

At  the  autopsy  the  eyes  were  removed  with  the  surround- 
ing tissue  and  put  unopened  into  the  Miiller's  fluid  and 
alcohol.    The  hardening  was  completed  in  alcohol. 

Both  bulbs  were  enclosed  by  orbital  fat.  All  the  muscles 
the  of  bulbs  were  present,  though  smaU,  and  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  bulbs  corresi>onded  with  Dr.  Wadsworth's 
description  given  in  1878.  After  hardening,  the  right  eye 
had  a  transverse  diameter  of  15  mm.  and  an  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  10.5  mm.  Similar  measurements  of  the  left  eye 
gave  17.5  and  11.  mm.  showing  the  left  to  be  decidedly  the 
larger.  The  condition  of  phthisis  bulbi  existed  for  both  eyes. 
There  was  a  faint  indication  of  the  anterior  chamber.  The 
locality  of  lens  and  vitreous  contained  abundant  calcareous 
deposits  in  small  masses  and  the  choroidal  pigment  was 
very  abundant.  Sections  through  the  point  of  entrance  of 
the  optic  nerve  showed  no  trace  of  the  retina  or  normal 
nervous  elements  at  this  point.  Both  eyes  were  similar  in 
the  apx>earance  just  mentioned.  As  has  been  stated  the 
optic  nerves  were  small : 

Right  optic  nerve,  area  of  oross-Bection  near  chiasma,  S.OO  sq.  mm. 
Left       "         '*        "         "  "  "  3.38    "      " 

The  connective  tissue  was  vastly  increased  in  both  nerves 
but  one  also  saw  the  characteristic  cross  sections  of  axis- 
<5ylinders  with  their  medullary  sheaths.    The  fibres  were  both 
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large  and  Bmall.    It  is  worth  noting  that  these  fibres  were 

abundant  in  the  left  nerve  but  much  less  so  in  the  right, 

although  the  right  was  the  larger  nerve.    The  chiasma  waa 

much  flattened  dorso-ventrally.    The  optic  tracts  were  small 

and  flattened.    Their  area  was  taken  about  10.  mm.  behind 

the  chiasma.    The  relations  of  size  were  of  course  reversed 

at  this  point  and  the  left  tract  was  the  larger : 

Right  optic  tract  near  chiasma,  8.13  aq.  mm. 

Left       "       "       "         "  4.69    "     " 

From  these  measurements  the  only  condusion  that  can  be 
drawn  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  fibres  decussated.  In  the 
tracts,  which  were  not  very  well  hardened,  the  fibres  visible  in 
cross-section  of  the  corresponding  optic  nerves  were  also  to  be 
found.  Throughout  the  nerves  and  tracts,  but  more  abundant 
in  the  latter,  there  were  numerous  droplets  or  spherical 
homogeneous  masses,  as  a  rule  about  12  A'  in  diameter,  and 
staining  with  fuchsin  and  carmine.  Lying  at  the  periphery 
of  both  nerves  and  tracts  these  bodies  would  appear  to  cor- 
respond with  corpora  amylacea,  with  some  of  the  descriptions 
of  which,  however,  they  do  not  exactly  agree.  Further  than 
the  tracts  it  was  not  practicable  to  carry  the  histological 
examination  of  the  optic  pathway. 

The  corpora  geniculata  externa  were  too  imperfect  for 
description.  The  puMnar  and  the  anterior  pair  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  were  both  slightly  less  prominent  than 
in  the  normal  brains.  The  cortex  was  the  next  locality 
studied  and  the  results  there  obtained  have  already  been 
given. 

The  first  point  calling  for  remark  is  that  the  eye  in  which 
vision  was  longest  retained  ultimately  had  the  smaller  bulb 
and  at  the  same  time  it  was  associated  with  the  larger  optic 
nerve  and  tract.  The  nerve  and  tract,  however,  though 
larger  showed  fewer  nerve  fibres  that  were  clearly  marked. 
It  should  x>erhaps  be  noticed  in  this  connection  that  tfai» 
smaller  bulb  had  also  the  smaller  (right)  oculo-motor  nerve 
in  connection  with  it. 

From  these  facts  it  would  appear  that  although  in  general 
the  right  eye  was  more  seriously  affected  yet  some  portion  of 
the  retina  remained  undamaged  foir  a  long  time — ^up  to  the 
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eighih  year.  Durmg  this  x>eriod  the  optic  nerve,  the  tract 
and  the  cortex  underwent  considerable  development  so  that 
the  subsequent  degeneration  of  the  right  nerve  was  accompa- 
nied  by  far  less  atrophy  than  that  of  the  left  side.  On  the  left 
side  the  disturbance  in  the  eyeball  was  in  generid  less  severe 
and  though  vision  was  abolished  very  early,  there  was  left 
some  condition  which  favored  the  better  preservation  of  those 
nerve  fibres  which  did  not  at  an  early  period  undergo  degen- 
eration and  absorption.  I  had  expected  to  find  complete 
degeneration  of  both  optic  nerves  such  as  had  been  described 
by  Purtscher.  (^) 

On  the  bases  of  these  specimens,  I  should  hardly  like  ,  to 
enter  into  the  forms  of  degeneration  possible  to  the  optic 
nerves  but  if  a  double  set  of  fibres  in  the  optic — the  two  sets 
developing  and  conducting  in  opi>osite  directions— be  accepted, 
then  these  nerves  found  intact  in  this  case  might  be  con- 
sidered  as  belonging  to  that  set  the  centre  for  which  was 
oentral  and  which  conducted  peripherally,  v.  Monakow  (^* ") 

In  this  instance  then  the  disturbance  in  the  cortex  is  prob- 
ably to  be  looked  upon  much  more  as  due  to  an  arrest  of 
growth  following  the  removal  of  the  normal  stimuli,  than  to  a 
continuation  of  the  degeneration  into  the  hemispheres. 

III. — The  Auditory  Apparatus. 

From  the  time  of  her  illness  to  her  death  there  is  good 
evidence  that  Laura  was  entirely  deaf.  At  the  same  time  she 
had  a  good  sense  of  direction  and  of  equilibrium  and  was 
sensitive  to  rotation.  Hall  (*).  The  equilibrium  and  auditory 
functions  of  the  eighth  nerve  are  therefore  to  be  separated 
in  this  case. 

An  examination  of  the  ears  was  made  in  1878  by  Dr. 
Glarence  J.  Blake  who  reported  as  follows :  (*) 

''  Both  external  ears  normal.  The  right  external  auditory 
canal  normal  in  size  and  contour,  and  the  skin  lining  the 
passage  healthy  and  showing  no  marks  of  previous  inflam- 
mation-processes. The  right  membrana  tympani  was  entirely 
destroyed  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  rim,  the  remains  of 
the  inferior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  membrane,  from 
which  a  thin  cicatrical  tissue  extended  inward  to  the  promont- 
orium  over  the  stax>es  and  fenestra  rotunda.    The  malleus 
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and  incas  had  disappeared.  The  mucous  membraue  of  the 
tympanic  cavity  presented  a  normal  api>earance,  with  the 
exception  of  one  spot  on  the  promontorium  covered  with  a  thin 
crust  of  dried  secretion  about  two  millimetres  in  diameter.  A 
band  of  thin  cicatrical  tissue  also  extended  across  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  left  external  auditory 
canal  was  filled  with  dark  brownish  cerunien,  on  removal  of 
which  the  passage  was  found  to  terminate,  at  a  depth  of  two 
centimetres,  in  a  diaphragm  of  secondary  granulation-tissue, 
concave,  very  firm,  and  resisting  gentle  pressure  with  a 
probe,  except  at  the  centrsJ  or  thinner  portions,  where  it 
could  be  slightly  depressed.  Its  outer  covering  was  continuous 
with  the  dermoid  lining  of  the  canal." 

•After  death,  the  petrous  bones  were  put  in  Dr.  Blake's 
hands  and  the  report  on  them,  made  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Bryant,  of 
Boston,  is  the  following : 

The  Examination  of  Laura  Bridgman's  Petrous  Bones, 

TJie  Bight  Petrous  Bone. 

A  deep  groove  for  the  superior  petrosal  sinus  is  seen.  The 
external  auditory  canal  is  terminated  by  a  concave  curtain  of 
fibrous  tissue  resting  on  the  promontory.  There  is  no 
evidence  left  of  the  former  position  of  membrana  tympani 
except  at  the  floor  of  the  canal,  where  there  is  a  slight  indica- 
tion of  the  sulcus  tympanicus.  The  tympanic  cavity  is  con- 
siderably constricted  by  hyperostoses.  The  oval  and  round 
windows  are  ossified  across  and  the  promontory  is  very  rough, 
leaving  only  a  small  space  inferiorly  and  posteriorly.  The 
inferior  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanum  is  very  thin  and  there 
are  two  pin-hole  perforations  into  the  carotid  canal. 

The  Eustachian  tube  is  impervious;  its  tympanic  end 
being  closed  by  bone  and  just  beyond  this  there  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  cheesy  matter  also  enclosed  by  bone.  There  are 
no  air  spaces  within  the  tympanum  for  all  the  bone  cells  are 
filled  with  tissue,  although  in  the  highest  part  of  the  petrous 
bone  there  is  a  cell  which  connects  with  the  tympanum.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  mastoid  cells  or  antrum.  (I  did  not  see  the 
mastoid  process). 

The  chorda  tympani  muscle  is  very  much  atrophied  and  its 
tendon  is    attached    to    cicatricial    tissue.    The    stapedius 
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was  very  much  atrophied  and  its  canal  narrowed.  The  tendon 
still  protrades  from  the  tnbercle. 

Anteriorly  and  externally  the  osseouB  wall  of  the  aqueduct 
of  Fallopius  is  wanting.  No  trace  of  the  ossicles  could  be 
found.     The  inner  ear  appears  normal. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Sears  kindly  examined  the  terminations  of  the 
auditory  nerve  and  organ  of  Corti  and  found  the  terminal 
ganglion  cells  intact. 

The  Left  Petrous  Bone. 

The  groove  for  the  superior  x)etrosal  sinus  is  unusually 
deep.  A  diaphragm  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  especially  thick 
and  firm  on  the  surface  and  concave  outwards  forms  the  end 
of  the  conical  external  auditory  meatus  8  tnm,  external  to  the 
base  of  the  styloid  process. 

The  floor  of  the  osseous  meatus  is  defective  externally  and 
is  pierced  internally  and  anteriorly  by  a  foramen  1  mm.  in 
diameter,  in  the  fissure  of  Glacier. 

External  to  the  fibrous  diaphragm  there  is  a  diaphragm 
formed  by  hyperostosis  of  the  walls  of  the  canal  which  ob- 
structs the  passage  except  near  the  centre  and  slightly  ex- 
ternal to  the  normal  position  of  the  membrana  tympani, 
where  there  is  an  opening  2x4  mm. 

The  hyperostosis  extends  into  the  tympanum  filling  the 
greater  part  of  it,  but  leaving  a  space  external  to  the  f enestrsB 
and  below  the  promontory,  also  a  considerable  space  in  the 
external  anterior  and  superior  part  of  the  petrous  bone. 

There  are  no  air  spaces  between  the  place  of  closure  of  the 
meatns  and  the  pharyngeal  end  of  the  osseous  Eustachian 
tube.  All  the  bone  cells  are  filled  with  soft  tissue  and  the 
osseous  Eustachian  tube  is  not  seen.  No  remains  of  the 
membrana  tympani  could  be  found. 

Before  I  saw  the  specimen  the  tympanum  had  been  opened 
and  some  of  its  contents  taken  out ;  all  of  this  was  lost  except 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  malleus  with  the  base  of  the  long 
process,  all  enclosed  in  fibrous  tissue. 

The  relations  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  the  attachment  of 
the  tensor  tympani  muscle  had  also  been  destroyed.  The 
chorda  tympani  nerve  was  found  intact.  The  tendon  of  the 
stapedius  muscle  was  protruding  from  its  tubercle. 
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The  aqueduct  of  Fallopias  and  its  oontents  are  intact.  The 
round  window  is  closed  by  dense  fibrous  tissue.  Both  tfa« 
round  and  oval  windows  are  small,  less  than  one-half  of 
normal  size. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Sears  kindly  examined  the  nerves  and  muscles 
and  found  the  tensor  tympani  considerably  and  the  stapedius 
slightly  atrophied.  He  also  found  numerous  ganglion  cetls 
in  the  cochlea. 

The  original  report  of  Dr.  Bryant  ends  here.  In  answer  to 
a  further  question,  however,  he  states  that  nothing  patholog- 
ical could  be  definitely  made  out  in  either  the  cochleas  or 
semi-circular  canals.  As  the  original  preservation  of  the 
specimens  had  been  in  Miiller's  fluid  only,  they  were  not  in 
the  best  condition  for  a  fine  histological  examination. 

As  the  case  stands  the  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  is 
the  occasion  of  the  deafness.  The  authorities  on  the  subject 
state  that  absolute  deafness  does  not  follow  disease  of  the 
middle  ear  alone.  So  that  there  is  something  here  to  be  ex- 
plained. I  consider  that  the  cochlea  must  have  been  thrown 
out  of  function  on  both  sides  since  the  tuning  fork  placed  on 
the  skull  gave  no  auditory  sensations — and  this,  to  my  mind, 
outbalances  the  n^ative  result  of  the  histological  examina- 
tion. 

The  auditory  nerves  were  studied  only  by  means  of  the 
stumps  attached  to  the  meduUa ;  the  right  auditory  had  an  area 
of  4.26  sq.  mm.  in  cross  section.  The  left  of  3.17  sq.  mm. 
Both  samples  were  taken  within  about  3  mm.  of  their  attach- 
ment to  the  medulla.  (For  the  method  see  the  article  in  this 
same  number  on  '^  The  size  of  several  cranial  nerves  in  man  as 
indicated  by  their  cross-section.")  Boughly  their  area  was 
about  two  thirds  of  that  of  the  similar  nerves  from  the  brain 
of  a  normal  male  in  whom  the  cranial  nerves  were  all  very 
large.  There  is  no  reason  then  to  think  that  in  Laura  the 
nerves  were  remarkably  small.  The  figure  for  the  area  of  the 
larger,  right  nerve,  is  somewhat  too  high  owing  to  the 
obliquity  of  section  and  some  distortion,  so  that  they  were 
really  more  nearly  equal  than  these  figures  would  indicate. 

The  connective  tissue  in  the  nerve  trunks  is  normal.    The 
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nerve  fibre  show  well  marked  sheaths  and  axis  cylinders. 
If  degeneration  has  occarred  in  these  nerves  the  indications  of 
it  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  nerve  fibres  found  wonld 
be  designated  as  normal.'  The  bandies  of  larger  fibres, 
presomptively  connected  with  the  semi-circnlar  canals,  contain 
XMuUcnlarly  well  preserved  fibres. 

In  the  medulla  both  roots  and  all  three  nuclei  can  be  clearly 
identified  on  both  sides. 

The  fibres  in  the  medulla  stain  by  Weigert's  method  and  the 
cells  with  carmine,  as  well  as  could  be  expected  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  specimen.  If  there  is  any  abnormality  it  is  that 
the  auditory  fibres  do  not  take  the  Weigert's  stain  particularly 
well  and  that  the  cells  of  the  accessory  nucleus  in  the  medulla 
are  few  and  poorly  developed.  The  striae  acusticae  were 
well  develoi>ed  and  on  gross  examination — when  the  fioor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  was  viewed  from  above — there  were 
visible  two  bundles  on  the  right  side  and  three  on  the  left 
which  could  be  counted  as  belonging  to  the  striae,  while  just 
cephalad  to  these  was  a  well  marked  bundle  on  each  side  of 
the  middle  line,  corresponding  with  the  structure  described  as 
the  conductor  sonorus  (Klangstab)  and  supposed  to  form  part 
of  the  centripetsd  pathway  for  the  auditory  impulses. 

On  comparison  with  a  number  of  normal  specimens  the 
caudal  pair  of  the  quadrigemina  exhibited  no  marked  pecul- 
iarity. They  were  small,  but  no  smaller  than  in  the  case  of 
some  normals.  The  corpora  geniculata  interna  did  not  appear 
small  in  Laura  upon  gross  examination  but  this  appearance  I 
am  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  failure  of  the  surrounding 
regions  to  fully  develop,  thus  causing  the  corp.  gen.  int.  to 
stand  out  with  unusual  deamess. 

The  next  point  examined  in  the  auditory  pathway  was  the 
oerebral  cortex  and  the  results  there  found  have  already  been 
atated. 

I  wish  to  add  in  this  place  that  in  the  description  of  the 
surface  of  the  brain  previously  given  Iwas  not  willing  to  admit 
any  superficial  abnormality  in  the  region  of  the  first  temporal 
gyrus  at  its  caudal  end.  Since  writing  that  description  I  have 
made  further  comparisons  with  normal  brains  and  have  ob- 
tained evidence  of  lack  of  development  in  the  cortex  of  this 
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region  in  the  case  of  Laura.  At  present  then  I  look  on  the 
slendemess  of  this  gyms,  especially  on  the  right  side,  where 
the  cortex  is  most  affected,  as  an  expression  of  the  in- 
complete development  of  the  region.  Mills  (^*),  Starr  (**), 
Manonvrier  ("). 

At  first  sight  the  small  disturbance — to  the  naked  eye  at 
least— existing  between  the  middle  ear  and  the  cortex  is 
striking.  Histological  investigation  up  to  the  centres  in  the 
medulla  yields  a  similar  negative  result.  Between  the  me- 
dulla and  cortex  the  condition  of  the  specimen  did  not  warrant 
a  histological  study. 

In  the  scattered  literature  relating  to  the  examination  of  the 
ear  and  brain  in  deaf-mutes,  a  condition  where  there  is  little 
or  no  apparent  abnormality  of  the  inner  ear,  the  auditory 
nerve  or  the  medulla,  associated  with  disease  of  the  middle 
ear,  deafness  and  (sometimes)  atrophy  of  the  cortical  auditory 
centres,  is  occasionally  described :  Bremer  (^),  Larsen  & 
Mygind  ("),  Moos  (^),  Mygind  C),  Obersteiner  C»),  Moos 
and  Steinbriigge  (7*.».w).  i  believe  that  in  future  cases,  like 
that  of  Laura,  a  more  detailed  examination  than  it  was  possible 
to  make  in  her  case  will  show  disease  of  the  membraneous 
cochlea  or  the  nerves  between  it  and  the  spiral  ganglion  of 
the  cochlea.  Such  a  case  has  been  reported  by  Moos  and  Stein- 
briigge C»). 

As  long,  of  course,  as  the  cells  of  the  spiral  ganglion  are 
intact,  just  so  long  will  the  auditory  fibres  associated  with 
them — and  this  must  represent  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
cochlear  division  of  the  auditory — ^remain  morphologically  in- 
tact. Following  the  pathway  to  the  cortex  we  find  no  point 
at  which  marked  changes  occur  until  we  reach  the  cortex  it- 
self. The  disturbance  here  is  most  probably  due  to  the  early 
and  long  continued  lack  of  normal  excitation,  for  the  cortical 
cells  in  the  sensory  areas  are  peculiarly  dependent  for  their 
proper  development  on  the  special  sense  with  which  they  are 
associated. 

The  evidence  from  stimulation  of  the  cortex  and  from  the 
histology  of  the  medulla  goes  to  show  that  the  association  be- 
tween the  auditory  nerve  and  the  cortical  centre  for  hearing  is 
to  some  extent  at  least,  a  crossed  one.     If  this  were  so,  then 
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the  smaUeTi  left  nervey  would  associate  itself  with  the  thinner, 
right  oortez.  This  relation  exists  in  the  case  of  Lanra,  bat  it 
remains  for  farther  investigation  to  show  its  significance. 
BtrnmpeU  (">). 

As  regards  the  semicircolar  canals  it  may  be  added  that  they 
were  not  fonnd  diseased.  Their  nerve  was  in  good  con- 
dition, and  sensibility  to  rotation,  sense  of  direction,  etc., 
were  present.  Of  coarse  the  relation  of  this  part  of  the  inner 
ear  to  the  middle  ear  is  less  intimate  than  that  of  the  cochlea, 
and  this  in  part  may  acooant  for  the  normal  preservation  of 
the  canals.  That  both  x>ortions  of  the  labyrinth  need  not  be 
conjointly  affected  is  shown  by  James  (^),  in  his  stady  of 
the  sense  of  dizziness  in  deaf-mates,  where  this  sense  was 
f  oond  totally  lacking  in  only  186  oat  of  the  519  cases  examined. 

IV. — The  Cranial  Nerves. 

It  is  desirable  to  bring  together  the  varions  facts  regarding 
fhe  cranial  nerves  in  Lanra's  case.  After  what  has  been  said 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  the  discnssion  of  their  area  by  Mr. 
Bolton  and  myself  (  ▼«•  ^  «•),  this  can  be  briefly  done.  Table  XI, 
gives  the  varions  points  in  a  condensed  form. 

Table  XI. 

Abbaih 
Nbets.  sq.  mc.  OoMDinoir.  Sus*. 

I.  Olfactory,  bulb,  right  6.34  Somewhat  atrophlad  Small 

**           **         tract,  right  1.48  **              "  i* 

II.   Optic  nerve,       right  6.00  Greatly  atrophied  Very  small 

"       "         "            left  3.38  "              rt  .4^'u 

"       "     tract,         right  3.13  **             **  **       .i 

"       '*         '*            Irft  4.69  "              "  u       u 

III.  Oculomotor,         right  8.17  Normal  Lar^e 

"             "                  IdPt  3.61  **  ii*^ 

yiU.  Auditory,             right  4.26  Somewhat  atrophied  Small 

•*          •*                     left  3.17  "             '*  u 

The  sixth  nerve— abdncensp— contained  only  normal  fibres 
and  appeared  healthy,  bat  the  measnrements  on  the  two  sides 
were  so  different  that  I  snspect  some  strands  were  lost,  and 
hence  do  not  give  the  fignres  for  the  area. 

The  only  nerve  in  the  Table  which  has  not  been  discnssed 
is  the  olfactory.  The  balb  was  flattened  and  the  glomerali 
conld  not  be  identified.  The  ganglion  cell  layer  was  there, 
and  contained  some  well  formed  cells.  The  other  layers  were 
poorly  preserved.  The  vessel  walls  were  thickened.  There 
was  some  excess  of  connective  tissne  and  an  abnndance  of 
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liyaline  bodies — corpora  aiiiylaoea(f).  Distinctly  degener- 
ated fibres  could  not  be  made  out  in  the  tract,  bnt  the  yessets, 
Y^nnective  tissne,  corpora  amylacea,  were  fonnd  as  in  the 
bnlb.  Grossly  the  left  tract  and  bulbs  were  like  the  right, 
bnt  by  accident  the  former  was  lost  before  it  had  been  exam- 
ined histologically. 

Whether  there  was  anything  peculiar  in  the  glossopharyngeal 
fibres  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  xH>rtion  within  the  meduUa 
was  normsd. 

The  medulla  which  was  examined  from  the  level  of  the 
pyramid  to  the  middle  of  the  pons,  by  means  of  sections, 
showed  no  abnormality  save  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  acces- 
sory nucleus  of  the  auditory  nerve,  where  the  cells  apx>eared 
small,  reduced  in  numbers  and  highly  pigmented. 

The  pia  of  the  hemispheres  had  a  normal  abundance  of  nu- 
clei in  it,  even  over  the  occipitsd  region — ^and  the  blood  vessels 
were  normsd  in  size  and  thickness  of  their  walls.  The  cere- 
bellum was  also  normal. 

F. —  Conclusion. 

From  these  fragmentary  observations,  which  leave  so  many 
points  connected  with  this  special  case  still  undecided,  it  will 
be  advantageous  to  construct  some  sort  of  general  picture. 

The  anatomical  condition  was  that  of  a  normal  brain  in 
which  the  olfactory  bulbs  and  nerves,  the  optic  nerves,  the 
auditory  nerves,  and  possibly  the  glossopharyngeal,  had  all 
been  more  or  less  destroyed  at  their  peripheral  ends.  This 
destruction  caused  a  degeneration — most  marked  in  the  optic 
nerves — which  extended  towards  the  centres  and  involved 
them  indirectly.  This  condition  has  left  its  mark  more  or 
less  plainly  on  the  whole  brain,  as  indicated  by  the  extent 
and  thickness  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  specially  by  the 
cortex  connected  with  these  deficient  sensory  nerves.  The 
physiological  effect  of  the  peripheral  lesions,  as  I  conceive  it, 
was  to  retard  growth  in  the  centres,  cortical  and  subcortical, 
which  were  thus  involved,  and  also  to  interfere  with,  if  not 
entirely  prevent,  the  formation  of  the  association  tracts. 

To  be  sure  this  case  represents  a  maximum  loss  in  these  de- 
fective senses  with  a  minimum  amount  of  central  disturbance, 
thus  offering  the  very  best  sort  of  opportunity  for  education 
by  way  of  the  surviving  senses.    At  the  same  time,  we  must 
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ima^ne  the  hemispheres  to  have  been  traversed  in  every  di- 
rection by  partly  or  completely  closed  pathways.  The  brain 
was  simpler  than  that  of  a  normal  person,  and  Lanra  was 
shnt  off  from  those  cross-references  between  her  several 
senses,  which  usually  so  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  informa- 
tion and  the  process  of  thought.  Mental  association  was  for 
her  limited  to  various  phases  of  the  dermal  sensations  and  the 
minor  and  imperfect  senses  of  taste  and  smell.  Yet  from 
their  fundamental  and  protean  character,  the  dermsd  senses 
are  perhaps  the  only  ones  on  which  alone  the  intellect  could 
have  lived.  We  are  thus  brought  back  to  Sanford's  (^)  con- 
clusion as  derived  from  the  study  of  her  writings.  ''She  was 
eccentric,  not  defective.  She  lacked  certain  data  of  thought, 
but  not,  in  a  very  marked  way,  the  power  to  use  what  data 
she  had." 

One  word  more  upon  the  cortex.  The  deficiency  in  the 
motor  speech  centre  is  mainly  macroscopic,  as  far  as  the  third 
frontsd  gyrus  is  concerned.  The  motor  centre  there  had  lost 
some,  but  not  all  its  associative  connections.  Histologically, 
it  was  slightly  deficient.  The  lesion  there  was  so  different  from 
that  of  the  sensory  centres  that  a  histological  difference 
ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  surprising.  The  cortex  of  the  sen- 
sory centres  was  not  sunken  below  the  surrounding  level, 
though  the  gyri  were  slender  and  fiattened.  Possibly  in  this 
sinking  in  a  motor  area  and  the  absence  of  the  same  in  the 
sensory  areas,  we  have  a  suggestive  difference  in  the  reactions 
of  the  several  portions  of  the  cortex. 

Finally,  the  deficiency  was  not  so  very  great  even  in  those 
areas,  where  it  was  most  marked,  and  the  question  arises  as 
to  what  sort  of  occupation  the  cells  in  those  areas  had,  which 
would  thus  justify  their  prolonged  existence.  If  they  were 
thrown  entirely  out  of  function  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they 
could  last  so  well  for  nearly  sixty  years.  In  some  way  then 
they  may  have  taken  a  slight  part  in  the  cerebral  activity,  but 
it  was  so  slight  that  their  specific  reactions  did  not  rise  into 
consciousness,  for  though  Laura  had  some  light  perception 
up  to  her  eighth  year,  she  apparently  had  no  visual  memories, 
whereas  those  who  have  retained  full  vision  up  to  four  and 
a  half  or  five  years  of  age  and  then  become  blind,  do  usually 
remember  in  terms  of  sight  (*). 
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GOBBIGENDA.      I.   ABTICLE. 

Page  304.  The  percentage  increase  in  volume  Is  certainly  too  large. 
It  should  be  one  or  two  per  cent,  less  than  that  for  weight. 

Page  806.  Line  8.  All  the  specimens  mentioned  in  this  paragraph 
excepifthe  Bridgman,  are  supposed  to  have  been  weighed  with  thepia 
on.  To  make  tnis  specimen  comparable  then  its  weight  must  be  in- 
creased by  the  weight  of  the  pia,  31.4  grms.  This  makes  the  total 
weight  of  the  Bridgman  encephalon,  with  pla,  1236.4  grms. 

Page  312.    Line  13.     Topinard's  Table  (£l6ments  d' Anthropologic 

fdn^rale,  Paris,  1885)  in  his  Anthropology,  p.  518  shows  the  rdations 
etween  brain  weight  and  age.  It  u  baled  on  1913  cases  of  Boyd,  and 
according  to  It  the  maximum  encephalic  weight  for  females,  falls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20-30  years;  that  for  ma^  between  80-40  years; 
This  indicates  brain  growth  up  to  the  age  of  maximum  weight,  there- 
fore beyond  the  twenty-fifth  year. 

Paffe  324.  Table.  The  first  series  of  weights  stands  under  the  head- 
ing "  Weight  of  cerebral  hemispheres,  fresh."  The  question  arises 
whether  '^  cerebral  hemisphere  "  should  not  be  replaced  bv  "encephala." 
I  have  not  seen  any  account  of  how  much  of  the  encephalon  was  used 
in  determining  the  fresh  weights  In  this  series,  but,  since  these  brains 
were  directly  compared  with  those  of  other  observers  In  which  the 
entire  encephalon  had  been  weighed,  It  Is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  they 
had  been  treated  In  the  same  way.  This  was  my  opinion  until  I  found 
a  table  in  B.  Wagner'sC*')  Vorstudien,  2te  Abhandlung,  1862,  P.  91,  In 
which  the  weights  of  the  two  ^^  hemispheres,"  of  at  least  three  of  these 
brains  In  the  table,  are  compared  with  one  another.  The  specimens  had 
been  In  alcohol  the  strength  of  which  Is  not  given.  Now  the  sum  of  che 
weights  of  the  two  *^  hemlspberes  "  Is  nearly  equal  to  or  more  Uian  the 
weiSht  of  the  "brains"  given  by  H.  Wagner  (**)  1864.  I  therefore 
used  the  word  "  hemisphere  "  In  the  above  heading  as  equivalent  to  hemi- 
erebrum.  It  would  appear  that  both  the  Wagners  used  it  as  equal  to 
hemiencephalon.  In  the  above  mentioned  table  then  the  weights  given 
are  these  for  the  entire  encephalon  and  not  for  the  cerebrum  only. 
Page  328.    Table  I.        Fdr  absolute  difference. 
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Plate  III. 


Fia.  1.    Lateral  aspect.    3  is  used  to  designate  the  insula  here  not 
exposed. 


Fig.  2.    Ventral  aspect. 


Fig.  3.    Mesal  aspect. 

Explanation  of  Plate  III.  This  plat«  shows  the  localities 
on  the  hemisjiheres  from  which  the  samples  of  cortex  were 
taken.  For  the  physiological  value  of  these  localities  Table 
ITT  may  be  consulted. 
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Explanation  of  Plate  IV.  The  carve  was  originally  plotted 
so  that  the  thickness  of  the  cortex  was  magnified  100  times, 
1.  e.,  .01  mm.  of  cortex  corresponded  to  1.  mm.  on  the  ordi- 
nates.  The  original  has  been  reduced  for  printing  to  some- 
what less  than  six-tenths  of  its  linear  scale.  The  figures 
I)laced  by  the  ordinates  indicate  the  thickness  of  cortex.  The 
summits  of  the  curves  are  alone  represented,  there  being 
1.8  mm.  of  cortex  below  what  is  shown.  The  figures  for  the 
localities  cross  the  plate  in  a  horizontal  line,  with  the  important 
designations  below  them. 

The  curve  for  all  controU  Is  in  a  solid  line, 

The  curve  for  L.  B.,  right  hemisphere,  Is  In  long  and  short  dashes, 

The  carve  for  L.  B.,  left  hemisphere,  is  in  short  dashes, 
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L—NEEVOUS  SYSTEM. 

JJther  das  VerhdUniss  der  eaq>erimentellen  AtrophU  und  DeffenercOioni' 
Methods  sfwr  Anatomie  und  Bistologie  dss  OsfUralnenen  systems.  Ur- 
spning  IX,  X,  and  XII  Himnerven.  Dr.Auo.  Forel  unter  Mltwlr- 
kang  Ton  Dr.  Matsbr  and  Dr.  Ganser.  lOt  einer  Tafel.  Sepa- 
rat-Abdruck  aus  d.  Festschrift  des  FCNFziGJlHRiaEN.  Doc- 
tor JuBiLAUM  der  Herm  Prof.  Dr.  Karl  Wilhelm  you  Kaoeli  in 
M(inchen  and  G^elmrath  Prof.  Dr.  Albert  von  EOlliker  in 
Wflrzbarg.  ZOrich,  1889. 

This  paper  explicitly  contains  nothing  new.  In  his  clear  and  emphatic 
way  Forel  sets  forth  the  value  of  the  method  of  experimental  atrophy 
and  degeneration,  and  shows  the  atter  impotence  of  the  view  that  a  so- 
called  anatomical  problem  is  to  be  dealt  with  by  means  of  traditional 
anatomical  methods.  Any  method,  or  better,  every  method  which  Is 
applicable  mast  be  employed,  and  only  resnlts  which  are  obtainable  by 
several  methods  have  a  right  to  be  regarded  as  well  established.  The 
metiiod  of  degeneration  is  illustrated  by  what  it  has  contributed  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  medullary  centres  of  IX,  X  and  XII  nerves.  To  those 
who  wish  to  know  what  the  method  of  v.  Gudden  is  and  can  do,  and  to 
those  who  are  aweary  with  the  much  reading  of  sapless  anatomy,  this 
paper  will  be  a  delight. 

Cerebral  LocalUation.  David  Fbrrier,  M.  D.  Croonian  lectures— Lan- 
cet.   June  7, 14,  21,  28,  July  6, 12.    1890. 

In  these  six  lectures  the  author  goes  over  the  entire  subject,  laying 
special  stress  on  the  centres  In  man.  For  these  lectures  some  new  ex- 
periments have  been  specially  made,  and  these  are  of  particular  interest 
from  the  bearing  they  have  on  Ferrier*s  own  views. 

The  first  lecture  ot>ens  with  an  account  of  the  comparative  physiology 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  In  which  the  author  draws  lareely  on  the 
work  of  Stelner,  Schrader,  Goltz  and  others.  The  reaotfons  of  the 
shark,  bony-fish,  frog,  bird  (pigeon),  and  mammals  (rabbit  and  dog), 
are  described,  after  more  or  less  complete  removal  of  the  cerebral  hem- 
ispheres. FoUowiog  this  Is  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  work  on 
localisation,  in  which  Ferrier  points  out  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
evidence  for  absolute  and  relative  centres,  as  advocated  by  Exner,  gives 
Beevor's  figure  for  the  relations  of  the  fibre-bundles  In  the  Internal  cap- 
sule— as  derived  from  recent  experiments  on  direct  stimulation  In  that 
locality— and  passes  to  the  arguments  In  favor  of  the  direct  excitability 
of  the  cortical  cells— the  best  of  which  are  the  tetanic  response  to  single 
stimuli,  and  the  longer  time  taken  for  reaction  when  the  cortical  cells 
arepresent. 

The  second  lecture  deals  with  the  results  of  electrical  stimulation  of 
the  cortex— mainly  In  monkeys— and  diagrams  of  the  localizations  of 
Beevor  and  Horsley  and  others  are  given.  Schfifer  has  reported  move- 
ments of  the  eyes  in  monkeys  which  stand  in  a  definite  relation  to  the 
portion  of  the  occipital  lobes  stimuli^ed.  Ferrier  admits  the  general 
fact,  but  still  contends  that  more  preetoe  movements  can  be  gotten  from 
the  stimulation  of  the  angular  gyms.    After  giving  an  acooont  of  the 
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resolU  of  ittmolation  of  the  oortex  in  man,  the  aaihor  alludes  to  the 
oompletenees  with  which  centres  may  be  separated.  His  position  has 
l)een  that  of  a  complete  separation,  and  although  he  does  not  abandon 
this  view  now,  he  nevertheless  argues  for  the  great  diflAoalty  of  demon- 
strating It.  In  considering  the  ylsual  centre,  Ferrier  sees  in  the  experi- 
ments of  Schftfer  Jost  mentioned  and  those  on  the  latent  period  of  exci- 
tation for  this  region  a  confirmation  of  his  yiew  tliat  the  motor  reac- 
tions here  obtains  are  reflexes  from  sensory  stimulation.  The  evidence 
is  by  no  means  convincing.  The  visual  area  is  the  occipito-angular  re- 
gion. The  relative  values  of  the  angular  and  occipital  regions  are  by  no 
means  easy  to  determine,  but  Ferrfer  grants  more  stgnfilcance  to  the 
occipital  rcffion  than  on  previous  occastons.  It  appears  that  injury  to 
the  occipital  lobes  causes  crossed  hemiopia,  while  injury  to  the  angular 
gvrus  produces  blindness  or  ambler  opia  of  the  opposite  eye.  Destruction 
of  both  the  angular  gyrus  and  the  occipital  lobes  is  the  only  lesion 
which  gives  a  permanent  result.  Brown  and  Sch&fer's  further  investiga- 
tions would  appear  to  show  that  removal  of  the  occipital  lobes  aloue 
is  capable  of  producing  a  complete  and  permanent  bUudness.  Ferrier 
would  explain  this  result  by  incidental  injury  to  the  angular  gyri.  For 
Ferrier  the  angular  gyrus  is  the  centre  for  central  visfon.  As  against 
Hunk)  he  points  out  that  no  seusory  disturbance — save  the  visual  one — 
follows  its  removal,  and  that  the  gyrus  has  some  slight  connection  with 
the  eye  of  the  same  side.  On  reviewinj;  the  clinical  evidence  bearing  an. 
the  visual  centre,  Ferrier  does  not  find  it  to  support  the  views  of 
Seguin  and  Nothnagel — that  the  cuneus  is  the  most  important  region 
in  man,  but  would  explain  the  connection  between  lesions  of  the  cuneus 
and  disturbances  of  vision  by  injury  to  the  optic  radiation  thus  brougtkt 
about.  In  the  discussions  of  the  visual  centres  in  the  lower  vertebrates 
Ferrier  introduces  an  interesting  experiment  in  which  the  physiological 
proof  for  partial  decussation  of  the  optic  fibres  in  the  owl  is  strong, 
though  it  has  not  yet  been  anatomically  demonstrated. 

In  the  fourth  lecture  he  takes  up  the  auditory  centre.  From  his  pre- 
vious, as  well  as  from  fresh  experiments  to  determine  the  centre  for  this 
sense,  Ferrier  concludes  that  the  caudal  portion  of  the  superior  temporal 
gyrus  is  the  centre.  Clinical  evidence  supports  this  view,  but  Scnftfer 
opposes  it  on  experimental  grounds.  At  present  the  results  appear  irre- 
concilable. In  discussing  the  location  of  this  centre  in  dogs — where  it 
occupies  not  the  first  but  the  second  temporal  gyrus— Ferrier  takes  occa- 
sion to  suggest  that  what  appears  to  be  the  first  temporal  gyrus  in  this 
animal  is  really  the  homolog  of  the  insula  in  the  higher  forms.  If  this 
view  be  correct,  then  the  position  of  the  auditory  centre  is  homologous 
in  the  primates  and  camivora. 

The  centres  for  tactile  sensibility  are  next  discussed.  As  an  introduc- 
tion, the  views  concerning  the  paths  in  the  spinal  cord  and  some  new 
experiments  on  monkeys  are  given,  but  all  without  establishing  any 
positive  conclusion.  Ferrier^s  own  observations  on  the  disturbances  of 
tactile  sensibility  after  interference  with  the  hlppocampal  gyrus  and 
those  of  Horsley  and  Soh&f er  on  similar  disturbance  from  destruction  of 
the  gyrus  fornlcatus,  are  described  in  the  opening  of  the  fifth  lecture, 
and  he  concludes  that  in  the  limbic  lobe  we  have  the  centre  for  cuta- 
neous sensibility.  Thus  far  no  evidence  has  been  given  for  subdivisions 
of  this  centre,  but  it  would  appear  that  in  each  hemisphere  it  is  con- 
nected with  both  sides  of  the  body,  though  midnly  with  the  opposite 
side. 

For  the  olfactory  and  gustatory  centres,  both  experimental  and  clini- 
cal evidence  Is  scanty  and  the  former  contradictory.  Belying  mainly  on 
his  own  experiments  and  the  suggestions  of  comparative  anatomy,  Fer- 
rier maintains  that  these  centres  are  in  hlppocampal  lobule  and  the  tip 
of  the  temporal  lobe. 
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In  the  sixth  and  last  lecture  the  hUateral  eonneotione  of  oerttln  oorti« 
Hsal  centres— each  as  those  for  the  trank— are  discassed.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  there  is  never  any  recovery  of  function  due  to  the  assumption 
•of  new  functions  by  other  parts  of  the  cortex,  but  that  Uie  apparent 
restitution  depends  ultimately  on  this  bilateral  connection.  It  would 
further  appear  that  the  associated  movements  of  limbs  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  body  are  due  to  similar  anatomical  connections.  Ilie  complete 
separateness  of  the  motor  areas  and  those  for  the  dermal  senses  is  main- 
tained on  the  ground  of  both  experimental  and  clinical  evidence.  The 
motor  character  of  the  cortical  motor  centres  and  their  dependence  on 
the  surrounding  sensory  centres  is  emphasized.  Of  the  function  of  that 
portion  of  the  hemispheres  lying  in  front  of  the  praecentfal  sulcus  little 
can  be  said,  save  that  it  is  connected  with  fibres  in  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  internal  capsule  which  degenerate  downwards  on  its  removal ;  that 
it  passes  over  into  the  centres  for  the  movements  of  the  head  and  eyes, 
and  that  when  it  Is  removed  both  men  and  animals  show  some  impair- 
ment of  intelligence. 

The  So-called  Motor  Area  of  the  Cortex.    Edward  B.  Lake,  M.  D. 
American  Journal  of  Insanity.    April,  1891. 

The  author  examines  some  of  the  evidence  for  the  motor  character  of 
•certain  regions  of  the  cortex.  In  pursuing  this  he  discusses  the  muscle 
sense,  aphasia  in  its  various  forms,  and  the  very  interesting  cases  of 
^^motor  hallucinations^'  described  by  Tamburini  and  Seglas.  In  these 
cases  the  patient  detected  the  words  which  are  spoken  to  them,  or  better 
through  them,  or  which  they  are  forced  to  speak  ( !)  not  through  an  au- 
ditory sensation,  but  by  means  of  the  ^^movements  of  their  own  tongue." 
to  employ  their  expression.  In  the  case  of  Tamburini  the  tongue  could 
be  seen  to  move  at  the  tip,  but  when  held  motionless  (?)  the  hallucina- 
tions still  occurred.  Further,  while  the  patient  is  pronouncing  one 
group  of  words  she  feels  at  the  same  time  others  forming  in  her  mouth. 
The  author  concludes  strongly  in  favor  of  the  sensory  nature  of  the  so- 
called  motor  cortex. 

In  criticism  of  this  general  view  a  little  anatomy  will  assist  us. 
(Supposing  that  motor  cells,  or  those  giving  rise  to  efferent  impulses, 
exist  predominantly  In  the  motor  regions,  they  must  be  started  into  ac- 
tion by  impulses  from  the  periphery— i.  e.,  sensory  impulses.  One 
question  is  then  whether  these  sensory  impulses  reaching  the  motor  cor- 
tex by  sensory  fibres  there  find  sensory,  or  better  central,  cells  with 
which  they  connect  and  by  way  of  which  they  act  on  the  motor  cells, 
or  whether  the  sensory  fibres  act  directly  on  the  motor  cells.  Histology 
does  not  enable  us  to  decide  the  point,  though  pending  a  decision  the 
latter  view  has  been  generally  accepted.  That  the  motor  region  con- 
tains a  very  large  number  of  cells  that  carry  efferent  impulses  from  the 
cortex,  we  know  from  the  make  up  of  the  internal  capsule,  and  the  pyra- 
midal tracts,  and  the  question  here  is,  whether  these  peripherally  dis- 
charging cells  have  some  Fensory  function.  This  has  been  usually  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  We  do  not  say  that  these  udupl  views  are  cor^ 
rect,  but  think  that  the  detailed  anatomy  of  the  cortex  as  well  as  the 
clinical  facts  should  be  admitted  into  so  important  a  discussion.    Rev.) 

Hemianopsia.    Henbt  D.  Notes.    N.  T.  Medical  Record.    April  4, 
1891. 

In  considering  hemianopsia  as  "a  visual  manifestation  of  intra-cranial 
disorder"  a  number  of  interesting  points  are  clearly  developed.  The 
very  large  number  of  instances  in  which  the  dividing  line  in  hemianopsia 
spares  the  fixation  point  is  important.  This  occurs  in  most  cases  not 
only  of  the  homonymous  form,  but  also  in  those  of  double  hemianopsia, 
as  illustrated  by  some  three  cases.    This  immunity  of  central  vision  in 
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these  CMei  oannot  at  present  be  adeqnAtely  explained.    Fonter^s  sag- 

Sestlon  ol  better  blood  sopply  to  the  cortical  region  corresponding  Uk 
le  lovea,  is  at  present  an  hypothesis.  In  disoussii^  the  relation  between 
the  cortex  and  the  retina  Hnn*s  case  is  quoted  as  signiiicant.  It  most  be 
remembered,  however,  tliat  according  to  the  experiments  on  animals  the 
(ventraU  lower  portion  of  the  cnnens  is  associated  with  the  lower  por- 
tion of  Uie  retina,  while  in  Hun's  case  the  lower  portion  of  the  caneos  is 
associated  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  retina--an  important  difference. 
Sector  defects  in  the  field  are  more  usuallv  associated  with  diseaaeof  tlM 
cortex,  while  irregular  defects  are  more  likely  to  be  subcortical. 

As  regards  the  perceptions  of  light,  color  and  form  it  occurs,  of  course,, 
that  the  loss  of  light  jperceptions  necessarily  inyolyes  the  other  two— 
but  either  of  these  alone— form  or  color  may  be  lost  independently. 
The  two  theories  advanced  to  explain  these  are  (1)  separate  areas  for* 
the  two  functions,  lying  beside  one  another,  and  (2)  separate  strata  in  the 
cortex  lying  above  one  another.  It  would  be  rash  to  say  ttiat  eitlier 
view  was  satisfactorily  supported,  but  the  latter  seems  to  have  ratha 
the  better  support  from  the  cases  cited. 

History  of  a  case  of  sarcoma  of  genu  of  the  corpus  callosum^  presenUng- 
symptoms  of  profound  hysteria :    With  autopsy,    Charles  A.  Oliysr, 
M.  D.    University  Medical  Magazine.    Philadelphia,  April,  1891. 

The  patient  was  a  woman  43  years  of  age,  who  had  suflbred  from  se- 
vere mental  strain  associated  with  retroversion  of  the  uterus.  She  ex- 
hibited symptoms  shortly  before  her  death  which  led  to  the  diagnosis 
of  profound  hysteria,  possibly  combined  with  a  gross  intracranial  lesion 
situated  anteriorly  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

The  basis  of  this  was  the  mutability  ofthe  ocular  symptoms;  the  chai^ 
acteristic  fields ;  the  absence  of  any  expressive  motor  changes ;  the  con- 
dition of  the  fundus  oculi,  in  association  with  the  mental  derangements  ;- 
the  loss  of  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste ;  ovarian  tenderness ;  abundant 
limpid  urine  without  abnormal  excreta;  the  absence  of  cephalgia,  vom^ 
itinii:,  vertigo,  or  any  gross  general  symptoms  of  cerebral  growth  and 
a  constant  highly  emotional  condition. 

In  the  left  eye,  vision  was  lost  save  in  a  small  region  to  the  nasal  side 
of  the  visual  field.  Central  vision  for  form  for  the  right  eye  was  but 
^th  and  could  not  be  optically  improved.  The  left  pupil  reacted  only 
to  the  stimulation  of  the  region  mentioned.  In  the  right  eye  a  slugelsh 
reaction  of  the  pupil  followed  stimulation  of  either  half  of  the  reUna. 
The  field  for  color  vision  was  very  variable  owing  to  the  rapid  fadgue 
due  to  the  tests,  the  color  first  tested  giving  the  largest  field.  The  dis- 
turbance of  vision  was  first  noted  by  tne  patient,  next  smell  and  taste - 
were  lost  by  degrees  and  in  the  order  named.  Disturbance  in  hearing 
was  not  recognized,  but  upon  testing,  hearing  was  found  deficient.  Ex- 
treme lassitude  was  followed  by  her  remaining  continuously  in  bed. 
Visual  illusion  and  hallucintions  then  appeared.  The  latter  were  of  a 
very  persistent  sort,  the  former  took  the  form  of  indefinite  multiplica- 
tion of  special  objects — all  clearly  projected.  Tactile  illusions  followed 
and  combined  themselves  with  the  visual  ones.  The  muscle  sense  and 
that  of  pain  and  temperature  appeared  normal.  There  was  no  indica- 
tions of  any  form  of  aphasia. 

At  the  autopsy,  the  brain  alone  was  examined.  The  tumor  above 
mentioned  was  found  attached  to  the  genu.  Its  shape  was  hemispherical 
and  its  two  greatest  diameters  six  and  five  and  one-half  centimeters  re- 
spectively. Its  greatest  bulk  lay  to  the  left  of  the  median  line.  The 
uncinate  gyrl,  the  olfactory  tubercles,  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  gyrus 
f omicatus  and  both  optic  nerves,  but  especially  the  left  one,  were  the 
parts  most  affected. 

The  disturbances  of  vision  are  associated  with  the  pressure  on  the 
optic  nerves ;  those  of  taste  and  smell  with  that  on  the  uncinate  gyrus 
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and  the  neighboring  olfactory  iMtthways ;  that  of  hearing— which  was 
special! J  deficient  on  the  left  side— with  the  greater  bolk  of  the  tunor 
on  that  side ;  and  those  of  touch  were  not  specially  referred,  hot  wonld 
most  naturally  fall  in  with  the  pressure  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
gyms  f  omicatus.  A  histological  examination  of  the  compressed  struc- 
tures gave  negative  results. 

ContribtUtans  to  the  Pathology  of  infantile  cerebral  palsies,  B.  Sachs,  M.  D^ 
K.  T.  Medical  Journal.    May  2, 1891. 

One  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  point  out,  by  careful  comparison  of 
the  clinical  symtoms  with  the  pathological  findings,  those  cases  in  which 
the  surgeon  may  properly  interfere.  Another  purpose  is  to  emphasize 
the  view  that  a  much  lareer  number  of  these  palsies  than  has  been  hitherta 
admitted,  are  of  cerebral  origin.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  latter  end  the 
author  is  but  insisting  upon  views  which  he  has  previously  advanced. 

A  brief  table  gives  the  conclusions  which  he  has  reached  in  the  cases,. 
the  morbid  lesion,  form  of  palsy,  distinguishing  symptoms  and  con- 
ditions being  brought  together  in  three  groups,  arranged  according  to- 
time  of  onset  as  '^prenatal,"  '^birth*'  ancT^^acquired  palsies.^'  Further,, 
an  account  of  two  cases  is  given  in  detail  and  illustrated  by  three  plates. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  a  ooy  of  eight  years  who  was  well  until  six 
years  and  a  half  of  age,  when  he  was  seized  with  convulsions  and  devel- 
oped riffht  hemiplegia — ^the  face  included.  He  was  hydrocephlic  and 
and  the  liead  was  found  to  be  still  enlarging.  He  had  had  repeated  epi- 
leptic seizures  involving  the  right  hand  only.  His  disposition  was 
happy  and  his  mental  development  good,  though  somewhat  retarded. 
Later,  he  suddenly  fell,  without  loss  of  consciousness.  The  hemiplegia 
was  then  found  complete,  the  sphincters  not  being  involved.  Fever  de- 
veloped. Vision  was  disturbed,  the  disturbance  ending  in  blindness. 
Speech  became  dlflQcult  and  stupor  was  followed  by  coma.  The  motOF 
nerves  of  both  eyes  became  involved  later.  Death  at  end  of  eight  weeks.. 
The  autopsy  showed  the  brain  much  enlarged  and  quite  smooth  caudad. 
A  cyst  was  found  in  the  left  ventricle  and  in  this  a  large  tumor  (gliosa- 
rcoma),  filling  a  large  portion  of  the  distended  ventricle.  Another  large 
tumor  was  found  near  the  top  of  the  right  temporo-sphenoldal  lobe.  Both 
tumors  pressed  on  the  brain  axis  and  the  eye  symptoms  are  thus  ex- 
plained. The  motor  tracts  in  the  cord  were  degenerated.  The  cyst,  oc- 
cupying a  large  portion  of  the  motor  area  and  due  probably  to  a  subpial 
hemorraage,  is  offered  as  the  explanation  of  the  initial  hemiplegia  and  the 
tumors,  as  that  of  the  subsequent  and  fatal  attack.  The  hydrocephalus 
is  not  considered  as  important  in  determining  the  course  of  events. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  chronic  meningo-encephalitis  in  a  boy 
of  one  year,  due  probably  to  a  wide  spread  effusion  of  blood  between^ 
the  pia  and  the  cortex  at  the  time  of  burth. 

VergleichendratuUomisehe  UrUersttchungen  iiber  den  Fornix  und  die  su  ihm> 
iu  Beziehung  gebrachten  OebUde  im  Qehim  des  Menschen  und  dcr  SdU' 
gethiere.  Von  Jacob  Honegobr.  Mit  10  Idchtdruk-Taf  eln.  Inaug. 
Diss.  Zfirich.    Genf ,  1890. 

This  pamphlet,  which  to  say  the  least  is  a  remarkable  production,  ap* 

Sears  to  have  been  printed  at  the  same  time  in  the  Becueil  Zoologique 
usse  t.  V,  and  thus  the  author  was  assisted  in  publishing  his  234  pases 
of  text  and  ten  plates,  on  some  of  Uie  more  nefflected  parts  of  the  brain. 
He  opens  with  76  pages  of  historical  introduction,  which  is  intended  to< 
fill  the  gap  existing  between  the  account  of  Burdach  and  the  present 
day.  ^nds  account  is  very  full.  His  material  for  study  comprised  a 
long  series  of  sections  from  man,  calf,  sheep,  dog,  pig^  cat,  rabbit, 
mouse,  and  from  several  birds,  reptiles,  amphibia  and  Donv  and  carti-^ 
laginoQS  fishes,  many  of  these  animals  being  represented  by  several- 
series  in  diiftrent  planes  and  stained  with  gold,  carmine,  or  weigert'a 
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tutematozylin.  So  maoh  tor  bit  base  of  Bapplles.  By  comparlMm  of 
Uiis  rich  material  the  aathor  prooeedB  to  examine  critically  the  stmctnre 
*of  the  coma  ammonia  and  the  fascia  dentata,  striae  Landsii,  pealterimn 
fornix  longns  and  fimbria,  septam  pellacidam  and  pedoncalas  sepli  pel- 
lacldi,  colamnae  fomicU,  taber  cineream  and  corpus  mamiUare,  deeii»> 
satio  Bubthalamlca  posterior  and  pedunculns  corporis  mamillaris,  the 
bundle  of  Yicq  d^Azvr  and  of  y.  Gudden,  the  fasciculus  lonffitudinahs 

Posterior,  taenia  thalami  optici,  ganglion  habenulae,  pedunculi  conarii, 
[eynert^s  bundle  (fasiculus  retroflexus),  taenia  semidrcularis  and  nu- 
cleus amygdalae. 

The  structures  are  treated  from  the  purely  anatomical  side  so  that, 
•even  if  we  felt  capable  of  reviewing  the  results,  which  we  confess  we 
do  not,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  do  so  in  this  place. 

It  is  a  valuable  paper  from  the  detail  with  which  many  of  these  neg- 
lected structures  are  discussed  and  the  broad  comparative  basis  whiSi 
the  author  has  for  his  conclusions.  It  is  hard  reading,  and  to  this  th« 
subject  matter  and  the  style  are  both  contributors.  The  phototype 
plates  are  artificially  admirable,  but  would  be  aided  by  outline  diagrams 
in  each  case,  and  as  it  is  a  paper  for  reference  rather  than  contmnous 
reading,  an  index  would  be  a  great  assistance. 

The  epUJielium  of  the  brain  cavities.  By  P.  A.  Fish.  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  of 
Microscopists.    1890.    1  plate. 

The  author  studied  the  living  epithelium  or  endyma  in  the  brain  cavi- 
ties of  the  cat,  using  animals  that  were  adults,  six  weeks  old  or  new- 
born, and  found  cilfated  cells  in  all  cases.  At  the  points  of  intrusion 
of  the  plexuses  into  the  cavities,  as  in  the  paracoele  (lateral  ventricle), 
the  covering  cells  were  of  the  pavement  form  and  without  dllia.  The 
discrepant  statements  concerning  the  existence  of  cilia  of  the  brain  cav- 
ities of  adult  man  probably  depend,  as  suggested,  on  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  really  fresh  material.  The  paper  is  accompanied  by  a  use- 
ful bibliography. 

Ueber  Stdrungen  der  kompensatorischen  und  spontanen  Bewegungen  naeh 
Verletzung  des  Orosshims.  A.  V.  EoBlNTi  and  J.  Loeb.  Archiv  f. 
d.  ges.  Phys.  Bd.  XLVIII.    1891. 

The  research  in  question  forms  a  further  contribution  to  the  analysis 
of  the  motor  disturbances  following  lesion  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
in  rabbits  and  dogs. 

The  first  question  taken  up  relates  to  the  nystagmatic  movements  of 
the  eyes  in  a  rabbit  fixed  in  the  primary  position  upon  a  holder  which 
•can  be  revolved  about  a  vertical  axis.  The  direction  of  the  nystagmus  is 
referred  to  the  aDlmal,  and  the  slower  part  of  the  oscillation  is  uie  one 
always  designated.  Upon  rotating  a  normal  rabbit,  under  the  condi- 
tions just  indicated,  the  nystagmus  during  rotation  is  in  the  opposite 
sense  to  the  rotation,  but  when  the  rotation  is  stopped,  it  occurs  for  a 
short  period  in  the  same  sense.  In  normal  rabbits  the  direction  of  rota- 
tion, whether  to  the  left  or  right,  has  no  influence  on  the  number  of 
oscillations  which  are  approximately  the  same  in  both  cases,  both  during 
and  after  rotation.  The  authors  rotated  their  animals  ten  times,  then 
stopped  the  rotation  and  counted  the  number  of  subsequent  oscillations. 
These  were  approximately  the  same  for  rotation  to  right  or  to  the  left 
in  normal  rabbits.  When,  however,  the  experiment  was  tried  with  rab- 
bits from  which  the  occipital  portion  of  one  cerebral  hemisphere  (always 
the  left  hemisphere  in  their  experiments),  had  been  removed,  it  was 
found  that  the  direction  of  the  rotation  made  a  marked  dlfierence  in  the 
number  of  subsequent  oscillations.  A  rabbit  from  which  the  occipital 
portion  of  the  left  hemisphere  had  been  removed  gave,  after  rotation  to 
"the  right,  a  much  larger  number  of  subsequent  oscillations  than  it  did 
after  rotation  to  the  &ft.    So  too,  these  rabbits  compensated  by  move- 
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mentf  of  the  body  for  rotation  to  the  right  better  than  for  rotation  to  the 
left.  Daring  rotation  to  the  left  the  rabbit  mnst  make  pystagmatio 
movements  to  the  right,  and  these  were  found  to  be  more  namerons  when 
the  rotation  was  to  the  left.  In  these  cases  then  oscillations  to  right 
were  the  most  readily  obtained  whether  the  animal  was  obsenred  dimng* 
or  after  rotation.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  when  the  frontal  portion 
of  the  hemisphere  was  removed  these  difTerences  in  reaction  were  not  ob- 
served. 

When  the  lesion  was  made  in  the  frontal  portion  of  the  brain,  then 
compensatory  movements  were  not  affected.  On  the  different  effects  of 
the  lesion,  according  toit9  location,  the  authors  lay  no  stress,  but  pass 
on  to  more  general  considerations.  If  after  the  injury  to  the  brain 
there  is  a  disturbance  in  compensatory  movements — those  of  the  eye 
being  only  one  example — ^it  mnst  be  due  to  a  change  in  the  irrltabilitv 
of  the  nervous  mechanism  involved  in  the  reaction-  This  they  think 
tends  to  favor  the  view  of  Gtoltz  that  ^'injury  to  the  brain  causes  a  de- 
crease in  the  Irritability  of  the  lower  centres  in  the  spinal  cord.*'  In 
SBueral  they  determined  a  greater  tension  in  the  trunk  muscles  on  the 
de  opposite  to  the  lesion,  but  the  explanation  of  this  observation  is  not 
given. 

The  ear  of  mam  UspaH^  present  and  future — Lecture  IX.  in  the  Biological 
lectwree  delivered  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  of  Wood's  Boll  in 
the  summer  session  of  1890,    Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1891. 

This  lecture  contains  a  general  presentation  of  some  observations  on 
the  morphology  of  the  vertebrate  ear  coupled  with  some  remarks  on  its 
physiology.  The  morphological  portion  is  to  appear  more  in  detail  in 
an  early  number  of  the  Journal  of  Morphology.  The  author  argues  that 
Uie  internal  ear  is  derived  by  modification  from  the  organs  of  the  lateral 
line,  and  that  It  Is  to  be  regarded  as  representing  two  sense  organs,  one 
indicated  by  the  utrlculus  and  the  other  by  the  sacculus,  each  with  a 
system  of  semicircular  canals.  Taking  his  departure  from  AUis'  paper 
on  the  development  of  the  lateral  line  organs  In  the  fish,  he  shows  how 
from  the  first  sinking  In  of  the  auditory  pit  to  the  full  development  of 
mammalian  ear,  the  process  is  parallel  to  tliat  which  takes  place  In  the 
organs  of  the  lateral  line.  When  thus  regarded,  the  Cyclostome  ear — 
which  has  been  a  stumbling  block  to  me  comparative  anatomists — 
appears  as  a  simpler  and  less  developed  ear  rather  than  an  aberrant  or 
degenerate  one.  The  double  nature  of  the  organ  Is  suggested  by  the 
doable  nerve  supply— bv  what  In  the  higher  forms  are  considered  the 
two  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve— and  by  the  fact  that,  considered 
schematically,  the  organ  may  be  divided  Into  equivalent  portions,  using 
the  prolongation  of  the  ductus  endolymphaticus  as  an  axis.  If  we  ac- 
credit the  anterior  and  horizontal  canals  to  the  utriculus  we  have  the 
same  number  of  groups  of  sensory  cells  as  In  the  sacculus  and  Its  appen- 
dages. To  be  sure  the  latter  has  but  one  canal— the  posterior,  with  Its 
proper  crista — but  It  also  contains  the  macula  acustica  neglecta  of  Bet- 
sins,  which,  if  the  canal  belonging  to  It  had  developed,  would  have  es- 
tablished the  numerical  symmetry  that  the  scheme  demands.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  physlologv  the  author  lays  much  stress  on  the  contradictions 
among  Uie  older  authors  who  have  Investigated  the  semicircular  canals 
and  ctoes  not  utUlze  the  recent  results  like  those  of  Delarge  and  Breuer , 
which  are,  if  anything,  more  important. 

Die  Kopfnerven  von  Sdlamandra  maeulata  im  vorgeruckten  embryonalstadium 
untersucht.  Von  Baron  Jos.  von  Plessen  and  Dr.  Med.  John  Ra.bin- 
ovicz.  Mit  2  lithoipttphlschen  doppeltafeln  and  4  Zlnkographien 
im  Text.    Mttnchen,  J.  F.  Lehmann,  1891. 

The  plates  in  this  paper  are  from  the  sections  reconstructed  after  the 
methoa  of  His  and  are  very  Instructive.    In  this  salamander  the  troch- 
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leari8ii«rp»iBVHUiiig;  the  (nugllon  of  the  fifth  nenre  it  doable;  the 

SloBBopharyngene  appeus.  to  iiave  no  ganglion,  bat  simply  to  pa«  thro' 
le  vagus  ganglion ;  and  the  hypaf^enas  ui  accordance  with  the  obser- 
vations of  others  has  bat  one  root,  the  veatnL  Tlda,  however,  divides 
into  a  dorsal  and  ventral  ramas,  and  In  the  dorsal  raoMsa  a  tfsfefawt  gan- 
glion is  to  be  seen,  thas  restoring  the  hypoglossus  in  these  forms  to  the 
type  of  the  spinal  nerves — an  important  observation. 

On  out-lyififf  nerve  cells  in  the  mammalian  tpinal^iard.    By  Ch.  S.  Sher- 
BINOTON.    Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  1890.    2  plates. 

The  author  has  examined  the  cord  in  man,  the  monkey  (Bonnet,  Jew 
and  Rhesus),  and  dog,  using  sections  from  the  cords  of  the  cat,  lion, 
calf,  rat,  mouse,  rabbit  and  guiuea-pig  for  comparison.    The  cells  in 

Suestion  are  those  which  lie  outside  of  the  gray  matter  among  the  white 
bres,  and  they  are  conveniently  subdivided  for  description  into  ventral, 
lateral  and  dorsal  groups.  The  cells  in  these  several  localities  are  de- 
scribed, and  they  appear  in  each  case  similar  to  the  cells  of  that  portion 
of  the  gray  matter  near  which  they  lie.  By  far  the  most  interesting  ]a 
the  dorsal  cells,  which  in  a  given  section  are  scattered  from  the  point  of 
entrance  of  the  dorsal  roots  to  the  column  of  Clarke.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  these  cells  are  bipolar — as  is  also  the  case  for  the  cells  in 
the  column  of  Olarke^and  the  suggestion  is  made  that  we  may  have 
here  homologuee  of  the  spinal  ganglion  cells  still  included  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cord,  a  suggestion  which  has  much  in  its  favor.  From  the 
descriptive  nature  of  the  pai>er  the  evidence  for  this  view  cannot  be  ab- 
stracted with  advantage. 

IHe  Bingb&nder  der  Nervenfaser,  Mitgetheilt  nach  Untersuchangen  von 
Dr.  Johanson  durch  Justus  Gaule.  Centralbl.  f .  Physiologle, 
Aug.,  1891.    Heft  11. 

The  communication  is  preliminary  to  the  fuller  paper  now  in  press. 
Its  bearing  may  be  briefly  indicated  as  follows :  If  the  nerve  of  a  frog, 
or  rabbit  be  hardened  in  lErlyk^s  fluid  for  14  days,  teased  in  water  and 
stained  for  an  hour  with  haematoxylln  (alum  .5%,  Hftm  20%),  the  axis 
cylinder  is  slightly  tinged  and  at  irregular  intervals  bands  are  darkly 
colored  and  are  to  be  seen  in  the  medullary  sheath.  This  appearance 
it  is  argued  is  due  to  the  presence  here  of  some  substance  taking  the 
haematoxylln  stain  and  not  to  an  insignificant  deposit  of  the  dye.  These 
bands  occupy  the  position  of  the  well  known  clefts  of  Schmidt  and 
Lantermann.  They  have  a  suggestion  of  fibres  in  them.  Such  is  the 
appearance  in  May  frogs.  In  June  frogs  the  picture  changes,  and  there 
is  a  clearly  marked  spiral  fibre  surrounding  the  nerve  at  these  points. 
At  this  time,  June,  the  axis  cylinder  of  the  nerves  is  small  and  shrunken. 
Later  it  assumes  the  full  appearance  found  In  the  spring  (May),  frogs. 
This  condition  of  the  axis  cylinders  the  authors  associate  with  uie 
proverbial  misbehaviour  of  the  June  frogs  when  used  for  nerve-muscle 
work.  It  is  also  plain  that  this  condition  of  the  nerves  occurs  at  the 
breeding  season,  and  the  Influence  of  the  reproductive  process  on  thrae 
bands  and  tikie  possibility  of  their  being  related  to  nuclear  substances, 
are  the  aspects  of  the  case  which  most  Interest  Gaule. 

The  Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology—^  quarterly  periodical  devoted  to  the 
comparative  study  of  the  nervous  system*    Edited  by  0.  L.  Hbbbick, 
Professor  of  Biology,  etc.,  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati.    Robert 
Clark  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Vol.  I,  No.  1,  March;  No.  2  June, 
1891. 
It  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  papers  on  comparative  neurology 
should  be  grouped  in  some  one  publication,  and  the  opportunity  for  tQs 
is  off'ered  by  the  new  Joarnal.    Original  papers,  reviews,  notes  on  tech- 
nique, bibliography  and  an  editorial  have  formed  the  contents  of  the 
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-namben  thus  fur  issued.    In  the  first  number  the  editer  eomments  on 

-eome  of  the  open  questions,  and  in  the  second,  as  bearing  on  the  relations 

•of  neurology  to  psychology,  gives  an  historical  account  of  the  ideas  on 

iocalization  of  function  in  the  brain. 

Sunning  through  both  numbers  is  a  laborious  study  of  the  avian  brain 
by  C.  H.  Turner, In  which,  for  one  tUng,  he  tests  the  taxonomio  value  of 

tthe  brain  of  birds,  with  suggestive  results.  In  the  first  number  the 
editor  writes  on  ^illustrations  of  the  Architecture  of  the  Cerebellum.*' 
Under  this  head  he  presents  the  view  that  the  superficial  layer  of  Uie 

•  cerebellar  cortex — ^the  molecular  layer— is,  in  part  at  least,  deriyed  from 
cells  forming  the  walls  of  the  recessns  lateralis— a  view  which  certainly 
requires  more  evidence  to  support  it  than  is  here  given. 
The  remaining  papers,  three  in  number,  are  studies  in  compara- 

'^tive  anatomy. 

A  LABORATORY  COURSE  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 


Bt  Bdmund  C.  Sanfobd,  Ph.  D. 


(Second  Paper.) 


in.— TASTE  AND  SMELL. 

Sensations  of  Taste. 

Apparatus,  A  potato  and  an  apple;  standard  solutions  of  sweet, 
bitter,  sour  and  si&t ;  camePs-halr  brushes ;  battery  and  zinc  electrodes. 
Ttie  standard  solutions  should  be  made  of  two  strengths,  the  stronger 
ior  testing  the  individual  paplllss  and  the  weaker  for  finding  the  least 
proportion  tastable.  The  following  proportions  of  tastable  substances 
and  water  are  convenient.  Stronger  solutions :  Sugar,  40 :100;  Quinine, 
2 :100 ;  Tartaric  Acid,  6 :100 ;  Salt,  saturated  solution.  Weaker  solutions, 
(for  which  the  water  Itself  should  be  without  taste) :  Sugar,  5 :100 ; 
Quinine,  2 :100000 ;  Tartaric  Acid,  6 :1000 ;  Salt,  2 :100.  Special  solutions 
of  Sugar  for  Ex.  52 :  20 :100, 18 :100, 16 :100, 14 :100, 12 :100, 10 :100. 

49.  Much  of  what  Ib  commonly  called  taste  is  really  taste  plus  smell 
or  touch  or  both.  With  the  eyes  shut  and  the  nostrils  held  try  to  dis* 
tinguiah,  by  taste  alone,  between  small  quantities  of  scraped  apple  and 
potato,  placed  upon  the  tongue. 

60.  Distribution  of  the  Organs  of  Taste,  a.  Using  the  weaker  solu- 
tions and  oi>eratlnjg  with  a  mirror  or  on  another  person,  find  out  as 
nearly  as  you  can  m  what  part  of  the  tongue  the  strongest  sensations 
are  produced  by  each.  Test  the  tip,  the  sloes,  the  back  and  the  middle, 
putting  on  the  solutions  with  a  camePs-halr  brush  and  rinsing  the  mouth 
as  often  as  necessary.  Try  also  the  hard  and  soft  palates,  o.  Dry  the 
tongue  with  a  handkercldef  and  test  the  individual  fungiform  papillae 
with  the  stronger  solutions,  applying  them  with  fine  camel's-balr  pen- 
cils. It  will  be  found  possible  to  get  taste  sensations  from  the  single 
papiUsB,  Uiouffh  perhaps  not  all  four  from  each.  Rinse  the  mouth  as 
needed,  e.  l^st  the  surface  of  the  tongue  between  the  papillae  and  ob- 
serve that  no  taste  sensations  follow. 

Oqo  cf.  fitttmejer:  Oeadhmackaprafansen,  OOtttmren  Din.  1886.  On  b  and  c 
et.  Oehrwall,  Unteraachungen  Sber  den  Oeacnmackatinn,  Soandlnay.  Archlv  f.  Physiol. 
Bd.  n,  1800, pp. laO; lee also abstrad bj  the  author  In  the  Zettachrift  f.  P^jreh., Bd. L 
1800.  p.  141. 

61.  Minimal  tastes,  a.  Find  what  is  the  greatest  dilution  of  the 
weaker  solutions  in  wliich  the  cliaracterlstio  tastes  can  still  be  recog- 
niaed.  The  same  quantity.  e«  ^.,  half  a  teaspoonfnl,  should  be  taken  into 
the  mouth  at  each  trial  and  may  be  swallowed  with  advantage.    Binse 
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the  mouth  thoroughly  as  required.    The  foUowing  are  the  proportioiia 

given  by  Bailey  and  Nichols  tor  male  obseryers:  Quinine,  1 :390  000  v 
nmr,  1 :199;  Salt,  1 :2240;  for  Sulphuric  Acid,  which  they  used  instead 
of  Tartaric,  the  proportion  was  1  :d080.  b.  The  intensity  of  the  sensa- 
tion and  the  greatest  dilution  still  tastable  depend  on  the  number  of 
taste  organs  stimulated.  Take  a  portion  of  one  of  the  solutions  of  Jatt 
tastable  strength  found  in  a,  add  an  equal  quantity  of  water  and  take  a 
large  mouthful  of  the  mixture.  The  characteristic  taste  will  still  be 
perceived,  perhaps  more  strongly  than  before. 

On  a  cf .  Bailey  and  Nichols,  The  DelioM^^  of  the  Senae  of  Taste,  Natare,  ZZZVU, 
1887-88,  667;  and  Lombroso  und  Ottoleuffhi,  Die  Sinne  der  Verbrecher,  Zeluchcfft 
fur  PHychologie  Bd.  II.  1891,  pp.  846-48.  Camerer,  Die  Grenzen  der  Bchmeekbaitett 
▼on  Cblomatrium  in  wftssriger  L^uns,  Ffltieer's  Archir,  II,  1809, 822.  On  b  of.  Oamerer,. 
Die  Meihode  der  richtiliren  uud  falsenen  FUle  angewendet  auf  den  «A«r.hwia^^fc«rfi*n 
Zeitochrlf t  far  BlologieTxZI,  670. 

52.  Discriminative  sensibility  for  taste.  For  a  rough  determination 
test  with  the  solutions  of  sugar  indicated  above,  taking  first  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  standard  20%  solution,  then  an  equal  quantity  (the  equality  ia 
important)  of  one  of  the  weaker  solutions,  or  first  one  of  the  weaker  and 
Uien  the  standard,  until  a  solution  is  founa  that  Is  Just  recog^izablv  dif- 
ferent from  the  standard.  Make  this  determination  several  times. 
Hie  excess  of  sugar  in  the  standard  solution  over  the  amount  in  the  solu- 
tion Just  observably  weaker  set  in  a  ratio  to  the  total  percentage  of  sugar 
in  the  standard  measures  the  sensibility.  Some  experimenters  may  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  18%  from  the  20%  solution ;  their  sensibility  would 
then  be  expressed  by  the  ratio  2 :20. 

On  soch  exDertments  as  this  of.  Keppler,  Das  XJnterscheidiinKSTermORfin  des  Geseh- 
mackninneR  far  Oonoentrationadifterensen  der  schmeckbaren  KOejper.  PflOger^  ArcUr, 
n,  1869,  449. 

63.  Electrical  Stimulation,  a.  Using  a  constant  current  and  two 
zinc  electrodes  one  above,  the  other  under  the  tongue  notice  the  sour 
taste  at  the  positive  pole  and  the  alkaline  at  the  negative. 

On  the  sensations  of  taste  in  seneral  of.  von  Vintsohgau,  Phynloloffie  des  Qesehmaoks- 
sinne,  Hermann^s  Handbuoh  der  Physiologle,  III,  (pt.  2)  pp.  14i-2S4;  Oehrwall,  op.  dt. 
On  acid  tastes  and  chemical  oomposttlon  cf.  Oorin,  Action  des  acidessur  legoOt,  ArchiTSS 
de  Biologle,  VIII,  f aso.  1. 

Sensations  of  Smell. 

Apparatui.  Essence  of  cloves;  olfactometer  of  Zwaardemaker;  cam- 
phor gum ;  yellow  wax ;  a  dozen  small  wide  mouthed  bottles.  The 
essence  of  cloves  is  made  by  adding  one  part  of  oil  of  cloves  to  fifteen 
parts  of  alcohol^  and  may  be  diluted  with  water,  itself  odorless,  to  make 
the  solutions  required  In  Ex.  54.  For  that  experiment  dilutions  of  the 
essence  that  will  give  the  following  proportions  of  oil  of  cloves  will  be 
found  convenient :  1:50000;  1:100000:  1:200000;  1:300000:  1:400000; 
1 :500  000.  The  olfactometer  of  Zwaardemaker  in  simple  clinical  fbrm 
may  be  bought  of  Mechaniker  Harting  Bank,  Utrecht,  at  1.60  mk. ;  but 


I  Whether  this  essence  is  of  the  same  strength  as  that  used  1^  Lomhroeo  and  Otto^ 
lenghi  in  their  experiments  to  which  reference  is  made  below,  the  writer  does  not  know. 
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ntasoBlmple  tluit  It  niAyeMtlrbemftdebitbelftboratoiT. 

It  will  be  moat  oonvenieiit  If  mide  doable  m  ibowa  In  the  aooompenyliig 
out.  Tlw  Inatmment  consists  of 
»  light  wooden  Hreen,  u,j  six 
Inches  sqosre,  provided  with  s 
handle  below  for  easier  holding. 
Through  this  screen,  a  little  be- 
low toe  middle,  a  hole  an  Inob 
and  a  halt  In  diameter  Is  bored, 
and  fitted  with  a  la^a  cork. 
Hie  cork  In  torn  Is  pierced  with 
two  holes  side  by  side  an  inch 
utart  and  of  snoh  size  as  to  fit 
ogbtty  npoD  the  glass  tabes 
next  to  be  mentioned  i.  e.  aboat 
7  mm.  The  glass  tabes  sboatd 
be  lone  enoogh  to  leave  10  cm. 
free  bMilod  the  screen  and  about 
3  om.  free  In  front.  The  front 
ends  are  bent  upward  at  right 
angles  for  Insertion  In  the  dob- 
trlb.  The  odorous  substances  used  in  this  Inttrument  are  applied  In  the 
form  of  tubes  that  slide  over  the  glass  tabes  behind  the  screen,  ^le 
simplest  and  best  for  persons  of  normal  keenness  of  smell  are  plecu  ot 
red  rubber  tubing  10  om.  Iode  and  of  sach  bore  ae  Just  to  slide  freely 
over  tbe  glass  tubes  (8  mm.J.  These  pieces  of  rubber  tubing  should 
thenuelvee  be  slipped  Into  pieces  of  tight  flttlng  glass  tubing  so  as  to 
prevent  the  spread  ot  tbe  odor  from  tbdr  outer  surface.  For  Ex. 
S7  another  odor  tube,  this  time  of  yellow  wax  will  be  needed. 
This  can  easily  be  made  by  pladua  a  glass  tube  (ot  the  ilie  of  the  air 
tubes  used  In  the  olfactometer)  Inside  a  tube  such  as  Is  used  to  cover  the 
rubber  odoi^tubes  and  filling  the  space  between  them  with  melted 
wax.  The  Inner  tube  may  then  be  warmed  bv  running  hot  water 
through  it  Ull  it  can  be  withdrawn.  The  prlndpie  upon  which  the 
Instnuuent  works  is  this,  namely,  that  the  intendty  ot  tne  odor  varies 
directly  as  the  surface  of  odorous  snttetance  enrased.    When  the  odo^ 


tnbra  are  slipped  onto  the  glass  tubes  of  the  oUactonieter  and  pushed 
back  unUl  their  ends  are  finsh  with  those  of  the  glass  tubes,  the  idr  In- 
haled through  the  latter  contains  few  or  no  odorous  particles  beoanse 
BO  odorous  surface  Is  exposed.    When,  however,  the  odor-tubes  are 


measared  by  a  scale  (e.  g,  centimeters  and  halt  centimetere)  scratched 
on  the  inner  glass  tnttes.  The  length  ot  odor  tube  corresponding  to  fc 
lost  observable  odor  will,  of  course,  dUfer  with  dilfeient  tnbes,  from 
person  to  .person,  and  with  the  temperature,  but  tubes  ot  red  rubber  are 
reported  to  give  sstistaotory  results  both  as  to  original  Intensltv  and  tbe 
oonstanovimta  which  they  Keep  their  odor  tbrongfa  oonsldenit>le  peri- 
ods ot  time.  The  length  of  rea  rubber  odor  tube  required  by  Zwaarde* 
maker  himself  toa  a  Just  observable  odor  at  18°  C.  Is 7  mm.  In  use  the 
upward  tamed  end  Ot  one  of  the  glass  tubes  is  inserted  In  the  forward 
put  ot  tbe  nostril  and  the  subject  draws  his  breatti  in  the  way  moat 
nataxat  tohlmlnsmeliiog— tbe  propordmi  of  odoroospartloles  la  greater, 
however,  when  the  current  ot  ur  is  alow  than  when  ft  Is  raold.  llie  in- 
side ot  the  glass  ^  tubes  will  need  to  be  cleaned  ol  adhenng  odorous 
particles  from  time  to  time. 
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On  the  olfactometor  and  Its  method  of  nee  fee  the  foUowliic  papon  of  ZwMrdemakar: 

to  Bestimmunfl:  der  Gerucbaohftrfe,  Berliner  Kiln.  Wocdieaedinft,  XXV,  1888,  Na  47, 

.  9M  (abttrMt  of  the  aune,  Brltlah  ked.  Journal,  1888,  U,  1296);  also  Laaeet,  Londoa, 

L889,  L  1800.    On  an  ImproTed  form  adapted  to  liquid  tubetanoes  (and  thus  to  ■itaatanoet 


Die  Bestlmmuna:  der  Gerucbaohftrfe,  Berliner  Klin.  Wocdieaeeliiift,  XXV,  1888,  Na  47, 

'■  1  Med.  Journal,  1888,  U,  1»~  -  -      - 

kpted  to  liquid  tubetano 
J  oompooinon)  see,  Oompei 

mittelst  dee  Dappefareidhmeann,  Fbrtachritte  der  Bfedldn,  Vn,  1880, 7S5  ff. 


{».  OM  (abatraot  of  the  aame,  Brltlah  Med.  Journal,  1888, 11,  1296);  alao  Laaeet,  Londoa, 
889,  L  1800.    On  an  ImproTed  form  adapted  to  liquid  aubetanoea  (and  thnato  anberancae 
of  known  and  relatively  almple  chemical  oompooinon)  aee,  Oompenaatlon  von  OerOdiCB 


64.  '^"^"^'^i  odon.  The  keenness  of  smell  may  be  tested  with  dilate 
solutions  of  odorous  substances  or  with  the  olfactometer:  it  will  be  in- 
structive to  test  bv  both  methods,  a.  Tests  with  solutions.  Pour 
small  quantities  of  the  solutions  of  oil  of  cloves  described  above  into 
little  wide-mouthed  bottles,  filling  each  to  about  the  same  height.  Mark 
all  in  an  inconspicuous  manner.  Set  the  bottles  on  a  table  a  foot  aiuut 
in  a  place  where  there  is  moderate  circulation  of  air,  in  the  order  of 
the  strength  of  their  solutions,  beginning  with  the  water  and  following 
with  the  weakest  solution  and  so  on.  Bequire  the  subject  to  smell  of  the 
bottles  in  succession  without  lifting  them  from  the  table,  ben^nning 
with  the  water,  and  to  indicate  that  in  which  he  first  recognizes  a  char- 
aoteristic  odor.  If  the  solutions  stand  for  any  length  of  time  where  they 
are  subject  to  evaporation  it  will  be  safer  to  prepare  fresh  ones  before 
undertaking  a  new  test.  Other  precautions  will  suggest  themselves,  as 
for  example,  the  use  of  bottles  of  the  same  size  ana  shape,  and  care  in 
filling  them  that  some  of  the  solution  is  not  left  clinging  near  the  mouth, 
llie  just  observable  solution  will  probably  be  found  to  He  between 
the  1 :100  eOO  and  1 :400  000.  b.  Ttets  with  the  olfactometer.  Test  the 
aides  of  the  nose  separately.  Push  the  odor-tube  on  tUl  its  end  is  flush 
with  that  of  the  glass  tube,  insert  the  bent  end  of  the  latter  into  ibe  nos- 
tril as  described  above,  and  gradually  lengthen  the  exposed  surface  of 
the  odoivtube  till  its  odor  is  Just  discemaDle.  Note  in  millimeters  the 
length  exposed. 

On  o  cf.  Baflej  and  Kldiola,  The  Sense  of  Bmell,  Nature,  XXXV,  188S^8T,  74;  Lom- 
broao  and  Ottolenghi,  op.  dt.  uider  Bz.  61.  On  b  cf .  Zwaaidemaker,  Snr  la  nonne  da 
l'acolt6olfaottTe(olfaode),  ArchlTea  Nterlandalaaa,  T.  XXV,  pp.  UM4S. 

66.  Discriminative  sensibility  for  odors.  Using  the  double  olfacto- 
meter with  both  odor-tubes  drawn  out  far  enough  to  give  an  unmistaka- 
ble odor,  but  not  too  strong  a  one,  say  both  drawn  out  6  cm.,  find  how 
far  one  or  the  other  must  be  drawn  out  (or  pushed  back)  to  make  the 
odor  which  it  gives  Just  observably  stronger  for  weaker)  than  that  of 
the  other.  The  test  should  be  made  with  one  side  of  the  nose  onlv,  (there 
is  frequently  a  difference  in  sensitiveness  between  the  two  sides,  due 
to  mechanical  obstruction  or  other  cause)  unless  for  some  reason  a  bilat- 
eral form  of  experiment  is  desirable.  Try  a  number  of  times,  but  be 
careful  to  avoid  fatigue. 

66.  Fatigue  of  smell,  a.  Hold  a  piece  of  camphor  gum  to  the  nose, 
and  smell  of  it  continuously,  breathing  in  through  the  nose  and  out 
through  the  mouth,  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  A  verv  marked  decrease  in 
the  intensity  of  the  sensation  will  be  observed,  reaching  perfa^M 
even  to  complete  loss  of  the  odor,  b.  It  is  important,  however,  to 
observe  that  fatigue  for  one  substance  does  not  cause  obtuseness  for  idl 
other  substances,  though  it  does  for  some.  SmeU  of  some  essence  of 
cloves  and  of  some  yellow  wax,  then  fatigue  for  camphor  as  in  a  and 
smell  of  the  essence  of  cloves  and  of  the  wax  again.  The  odor  of  the 
wax  will  probably  be  fainter,  that  of  the  essence  of  cloves  unaffected. 

Of.  Aronaohn,  Bzperlmentelle  Untersoohungen  lur  Phyilologle  dee  Gemoha,  DuBola- 
Be7mond*a  Aradr,  1888,  pp.  SSl-57. 

67.  Compensation  of  odors,  a.  Experiment  with  the  olflMtometer 
on  one  side  of  the  nose  as  follows.  Hold  against  the  end  of  the  rubber 
odor-tube  another  odor-tube  of  wax,  partly  covered  on  the  inride  by  a 
glass  tube  of  the  same  size  as  tliat  used  in  the  olfactometer,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  air  must  pass  through  both  to  reach  the  nose.  Then  gradu- 
ally increase  the  length  of  the  rubber  tube  exposed  till  the  odor  of  the 
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wax  is  no  looger  perceived.  If  the  experiment  Is  carefully  performed 
«  point  may  be  found  where  the  two  odors  nearly  compensate  and  the 
resaltlnff  sensation  approaches  zero.  If  the  robber  is  lengthened  be- 
Tond  this  point  Its  odor  overpowers  that  of  the  wax ;  if  it  is  shortened 
it  is  overpowered  by  that  of  tne  wax.  A  mixture  of  the  odors  is  hardly  to 
be  found.  6.  Repeat  the  experiment,  using  the  double  olfactometer 
with  rubber  on  one  tube  and  wax  on  the  other.  The  compensation  will 
be  observed  as  before  though  each  side  of  the  nose  receives  a  separate 
stimulus.  If  the  two  sides  of  the  nose  are  not  equally  keen  scented  the 
proportions  of  the  tubes  that  give  comi>ensating  odors  will  not  he  the 
same  as   before.    Care   should  of  course  be  taken  to  avoid   fatigue. 

Cf.  Zwaardemaker,  Oompeiuatlon  too  Gertlchen  mittelst  dm  DoppelretohmflMsn. 
Forttchrlite  der  Medicin.  YU,  188»,  No.  19.  pp.  781-781. 

On  nnell  In  general,  bealde  the  literature  already  dted  ef.  too  Vlntsobgan,  Fhjil- 
olosle  des  Gemchwlnnea,  Hermann's  Handlnich  der  Plijiiologle,  III«  (pt.  S)  pp.  SI5-aiS, 
ud  the  literature  there  cited. 

iy._HBABING. 

Sounds  in  Gknkral. 

ApparatuB,  A  watch,  2  yards  of  three-eights  Inch  rubber  tubing,  8 
tuning-forks  (the  ordinary  A  forks  sold  at  music  stores  at  36  cents  each 
will  answer  if  a  couple  are  chosen  that  prolong  their  sound  well),  and  a 
hammer.  A  watch  is  not  an  ideal  instrument  for  testing  acuteness  of 
hearing,  but  has  the  advantage  of  ready  accessibility  and  simplicity  in  use. 

For  other  apeolal  inatniuMnti  for  teiting  aeutenen  of  hearing  of.  Henien,  PhysloloKie 
des  GehOn,  Hermann^B  Haadbuch  der  VMUiL  UL,  pt.  8,  pp.  119-190  and  the  reterencaa 
tliere  fflTen;a]ao  Jaoobaon,  ITeber  Hfirprflfunff  una  fiber  ein  neuea  Verfhhren  sur  ex- 
aeten  Bettimmnng  der  Hfirachwelle  mli  Hdlfe  etektrlacher  StrSme,  Du  Bola-BeymoDd^a 
Arohir,  18S6, 189.  For  apparatus  for  teetinc  the  diacriminatiye  senaibilitjr  for  aounda 
cf .  (for  notae)  Starke,  Die  Meesunff  Ton  Bohallat&rken  Wundt's  Philos.  Btudieh,  HI,  1886, 
«8,  and  Zum  Man  der  SchaUatarke  /Md.  V,  1889. 167;  (for  tone)  Wien,  UeberdieMearong 
der  Tonatlrke,  Inaug.  DIM.  Berlin,  1888,  alao  in  Wiedemann's  Annalen,  XXJLVl,  1889, 


On  hearins  in  general  cf ,  HelmholtB,  Senaatiooa  of  Tone,  Enir.  tr.  hj  EIUb,  Henaen,  op. 
eft.;  Btnmpt,  Tonp^srchologie;  Wundt,  Phjraiologiache  P^^ohologle. 

68.  M taiimal  sounds,  a.  Sxperiment  in  a  large  room,  furnished  (to 
lessen  the  echoes^  and  as  free  as  possible  from  noise.  Let  the  sutrfect  be 
seated  with  his  side  toward  the  experimenter,  liis  eyes  closed  and  his 
ear  upon  the  other  side  plugged  with  cotton.  Let  the  experimenter  then 
find  what  is  the  greatest  distance  at  which  the  subject  can  still  hear  the 
tick  of  a  watch  held  at  the  level  of  his  ear  and  on  the  prolongation  of 
the  line  Joining  the  two.  This  is  earily  done  with  sufficient  accuracy  by 
drawing  a  chalk  line  on  the  floor,  marking  oil  feet  or  meters  and  irao- 
tions  upon  It  and  estimating  by  eye  the  point  of  the  line  directly  under 
the  watch.  Trv  several  times  for  each  ear  both  when  tlie  watch  is  being 
brought  toward  Uie  ear  and  when  it  is  being  carried  awav.  The  expert 
menter  should  from  time  to  time  cover  the  watch  with  his  hand  to  dis- 
cover whether  or  not  the  subject  really  hears  or  is  under  illusion.  For 
normal  ears  the  distance  found  may  vary  from  3.6  m.  to  4.6  m.  and  may 
even  rise  to  as  much  as  9  m.  d.  The  subject  should  notice  in  this  ex- 
periment the  very  marked  intermittences  of  the  sound  when  Just  upon  Uie 
limit  of  audibility.  It  will  for  a  few  seconds  be  heard  above  doubt  and 
a  few  seconds  later  will  as  certainly  not  be  heard. 

On  a  of.  Ton  Beaold,  aehnluntenuehnnsen  ftber  daa  kindliche  OehOrorsan,  Zeitach,  f , 
Ohrenh^Ikunde,  XIV,  1884-86,  and  ZV.  1885>88.  This  paper  giTea  the  results  of  numerous 
teats  on  Munich  school  children,  not  onlj  with  the  watch  but  alao  with  the  aooumeter  of 
Fotttaer  and  with  whimered  speech.  On  b  cf .  Urbantachitsoh,  Ueber  eine  ElgentOmlichr 
keit  der  SchaUempOnduniren  gerlngster  IntensitSt,  Oentralblatt  f.  d.  medic,  wissensch., 
1876,  886;  N.  Luge,  Beitrage  sur  Tbeorie  der  slnnlichen  Aufmerksamkeit  und  der  aotiTan 
Apperception,  Wundt*s  FhikM.  Studien,  IV,  1888,  890:  Mftosterberg,  Schwankungen  der 
▲ufmerksamkeit,  BeitrSge  lur  experimentellen  P^^chologie,  Heft  a,  1889, 89. 

69.  Auditory  fatigue.  Cause  an  assistaot  to  strike  once  with  a  ham- 
mer on  the  floor,  or  to  clap  his  hands.    With  the  ears  open  a  single 
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sound,  or  %t  moet  a  single  soond  and  transient  echoes  are  heard.  If, 
however,  the  ears  are  kept  closed  with  the  flni^ers  till  half  a  second  or 
more  after  the  stroke  Qthe  time  mav  easily  be  fixed  by  rapid  counting), 
the  fainter  echoes  will  be  heard  like  a  new  stroke.  In  the  first  case, 
fatigue  from  the  original  soand  deadens  the  ears  to  the  fainter  echoes, 
though  they  may  stfll  be  heard  by  attentive  listening ;  in  the  second  case 
they  are  more  strongly  heard  because  the  closed  ears  are  unf  atigued. 
The  sound  produced  by  the  simple  opening  of  the  ears  without  any  ob- 
jective stroke  will  be  less  if  the  finger  is  not  put  into  the  ears,  but 
presses  l^e  tragtu  back  upon  the  openiDir.  b.  Insert  In  the  openings  of 
the  ears  the  ends  of  a  rubber  tube.  Strike  a  tuning-fork  and  stt  it  upon 
the  tube  at  such  a  point  that  it  sounds  equally  intense  to  the  two  ears. 
(The  sound  will  then  probably  appear  to  be  located  in  the  head  midway 
between  the  ears— at  feast  not  nearer  one  than  the  other).  After  a  few 
seconds  strike  the  tuning-fork  again,  pinch  the  tube  on  one  side,  say  the 
left,  so  as  to  shut  off  the  sound  from  the  ear  on  that  side,  set  the  tuning- 
fork  on  the  tube  and  keep  It  there  till  the  sound  has  become  rather  faint. 
Then  allow  the  pinched  tube  to  open  and  notice  that  the  sound  is  now 
stronger  on  the  left  than  the  right  and  apparently  located  on  the  left. 
Of.  later  experiments  on  the  location  of  tones. 

On  o  cf .  Mach,  op.  dt.  (tmder  Ex.  89)  p.  68.  On  5  cf  .  UrtMuitMdiltnli,  Znr  Lebre  tob 
der  BchaUemirfliidaiis,  PflOffer's  Archiy,  ZXIY,  1881, 674-679  and  refsrenoes  tbero  given. 
Bee  also  Stampf ,  Tonp^jrchologie,  1, 800-868,  where  other  Ineranoee  of  fatigue  are  cited. 

60.  Inertia  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  a.  Inertia  tending  to  keep  the 
auditory  apparatus  out  of  function  can  be  demonstratecTas  follows. 
Place  the  ends  of  a  rubber  tube  in  the  ears  and  set  upon  the  middle  of 
it  a  low  tuning-fork  Bounding  as  faintly  as  possible.  Notice  that  the 
sound  does  not  reach  its  maximum  Intensity  for  an  appreciable  length  of 
time ;  If  the  fork  Is  barely  audible  this  may  be  as  much  as  a  second  or 
two.  Be  careful  not  to  Increase  the  pressure  of  the  fork  upon  the  tul>e 
after  first  setting  It  on ;  for  that  will  produce  an  objective  strengiAienlng 
of  the  tone;  and  allow  an  Interval  of  several  seconds  between  the  tests 
so  that  the  auditory  apparatus  may  again  come  completely  to  rest.  A 
tuning-fork  that  will  preserve  these  minimal  vibrations  for  some  seconds 
and  complete  freedom  from  distracting  noises  will  be  found  necessary 
for  success. 

Cf.  Urbantachitaoh,  Ueber  das  An-  nnd  AbkUngen  aoa8tlBch6rBmpflndungen,Pflfigflr^ 
ArohiT,  XXV,  1881, 828. 

61.  Noise.  Whether  or  not  there  Is  a  distinctive  sensation  of  noise 
different  from  that  of  a  mass  of  short,  dissonant  and  irregularly  changing 
tones  is  yet  under  debate,  with  something  of  the  weight  of  authority  In 
favor  of  such  a  sensation.  A  little  attention  to  the  noises  constantly 
occurring,  especially  to  their  pitch,  will  easily  convince  the  observer 
that  a  tonal  element  is  present.  This  is  striking  when  resonators  (cf. 
notes  on  apparatus  for  simultaneous  tones)  are  used,  for  they  pick  out 
and  prolong  somewhat  the  tones  to  which  they  correspond,  but  they  are 
not  indispensable.  On  the  other  hand,  attention  to  musical  tones  will 
often  discover  the  presence  of  accompanying  noises. 

Of.  Wundt,  FhyiiologiBohe  Fijchologle,  I,  4S0:  Stumpf.  TonpiQrohologle,  II,  4074U; 
alio  Brtlcke  op.  ett  tub  09;  Bmer,  Pfltlger*a  ArohlT  XTTI,  S88ff.;  luofa,  Analtyw  darSmp- 
f undungen,  Jena,  1886, 117. 


Silence.  When  oircumstanoes  promise  absence  of  external 
sounds,  notice  that  many  are  still  present  and  distinct,  though  fidntly 
heard.  Notice  also  the  pitch  and  dianglng  character  of  the  subjeetlve 
sounds  to  be  heard.  Our  nearest  approach  to  the  sensation  of  absolute 
stillness  is  this  mass  of  fidnt  inner  and  outer  sensations. 


Cf  .  PTBFer,  Ueber  die  Smpflndung  der  StiUe,  Bammhing  phyalologiidMr  Abha^^     _    . 
ma,  isn,  pp.  07.71.   Thtoaeollonott  BOcnoe  toapoitiOBli  FHfer's  stady,  Ueber  die 
QreoMo  der  TonwalmialipiiBg. 
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SnCGLB  AND  SUOOSMITB  TONSS. 

Though  musical  terms  are  oocasionally  used  In  these  experiments  and 
some  discrimination  of  tones  is  necessaiy,  it  is  believed  that  noUiing  is 
required  beyond  the  average  ability  of  the  unmusical. 

ApparcUtu,  The  upper  lunit  of  pitch  mav  be  tested  with  the  disk  siren, 
with  tuning-forks,  with  steel  cylinders  and  with  little  whistles  of  ac^ust- 
able  lenffth.  The  last  two  instruments  are  most  commonly  used  and 
may  be  bad  from  almost  any  dealer  in  physical  apparatus,  the  cylinders 
from  $10  upward,  the  whistle  (designed  bv  Galton),  at  about  95.00.  The 
Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument  Ck>.,  St.  Tibb^s  Row,  Cambridge,  Eng., 
makes  the  whistle  in  two  patterns,  a  simple  one  at  £1.  5s  and  a  more 
elaborate  one  at  £6.  R.  Konig,  27  Quai  crAnJou,  Paris,  also  makes  two 
kinds,  one  at  12  the  other  at  aO  fr.,  the  latter  probably  a  better  instru- 
ment than  that  of  the  Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument  Co.  at  £1.  Ss. 
For  description  and  prices  of  the  more  expensive  kinds  of  apparatus  con- 
sult KGnig*s  catalogue. 

For  testing  the  lower  limit  of  pitch  large  tuning-forks  may  be  used  or 
the  difference  tones  of  small  tuning-forks  or  of  stopped  organ  pipes.  Large 
tuning-forks  could  probably  be  made  well  enough  for  demonstrative  pur- 
poses oy  almost  any  blacksmith  and  their  pitch  determined  approxi- 
mately hy  making  them  record  their  vibrations  graphicall  v  upon  a  piece 
of  smoked  glass  for  ten  seconds.  The  large  fork  with  sliding  weights 
(24-16  double  vibrations  per  see.)  manufactured  for  this  purpose  by 
KGnig  costs  300  fr.  and  his  set  of  high  pitched  forks  for  the  duference 
tone  method  costs  840  f  r. 

For  Ex.  66  and  others  that  follow,  almost  any  musical  instrument  of  a 
considerable  range  of  pitch  will  answer. 

For  Ex.  66e.  use  a  piston  whistle  such  as  ii  sold  in  tov  stores  at  five 
cents.  Two  that  are  in  the  laboratory  here  reach  the  proper  pitch 
when  their  pistons  are  pushed  in  as  far  as  possible.  It  would  be  easy.  If 
ttiU  higher  tones  were  needed,  to  so  alter  the  whistles  as  to  make  these 
possible. 

For  Ex.  67  prepaie  a  series  of  forks  each  dififering  from  the  next 
by  about  three  vibrations  a  second.  Half  a  dozen  C  forks  such  as  are 
sold  at  the  music  stores  will  answer,  if  those  are  diosen  that  prolong 
their  sound  well.  Take  one  of  them  as  a  standard  and  make  the  next 
sharper  bv  filing  a  little  at  the  free  end  of  the  prongs  till  it  beats  (cf . 
Ex.  75)  with  the  standard  three  times  in  a  second.  (%unt  for  10  seconds, 
if  posuble,  and  divide  the  total  count  by  10  to  find  the  rate  per  sec., 
counting  the  first  beat  nought.  (For  precautions  to  be  used  In  attempt- 
ing an  accurate  count  cf .  Helmholtz,  op.  eit.  448  where  Ellis  gives 
all  necessary  particulars.}  Having  brought  this  fork  approximately  to 
three  beats  per  sec.  take  it  as  a  standard  and  make  the  next  fork  tnree 
beats  sharper  than  it  in  the  same  way  and  so  on.  Make  also  a  series  o 
lorlEs  difiTerlng  bv  three  vibrations  each,  which  shall  be  fiatter  than  the 
normal  C.  It  will  be  well  to  make  a  recount  for  greater  accuracy  after 
the  forks  have  had  a  chance  to  cool.  In  order  to  fiatten  the  forks  a  little 
as  mentioned  in  Ex.  67  little  riders  of  rubber  tubing  may  be  placed  upon 
the  prongs.  Make  these  riders  bv  cutting  off  quarter  inch  bits  from 
tubing  that  will  fit  tightly  upon  tne  prongs  of  the  forks.  For  the  reso- 
nance bottles  mentioned  in  the  same  experiment  take  a  four  ounce  wide 
mouthed  bottle  and  tune  it  to  the  forks  by  gradually  closing  its  mouth 
with  a  bit  of  glass  (e.  g.  a  microscope  sUde).  when  the  amount  of 
closure  is  found  which  gives  the  greatest  intensity  of  sound,  fix  the 

flass  in  position  with  wax.  (For  picture  and  description  of  such  bot- 
ies  see  Meyer,  8aund^  pp.l02»103) .  A  standard  instrument  for  giving  such 
small  differences  of  pitch  as  are  represented  above  by  the  sharpened f  orks 
is  made  by  Anton  Appunn  of  Hanau  a.  M.  under  the  name  of  a  7b»m€Sfsr. 
(See  picture  and  description  in  Wundt^s  Fhysiologische  Psychologic,  I, 
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431  f.)  and  costs  for  the  complete  instrament,  with  pitches  ranglDe  from 
82  to  1024  vibrations  per  sec.  and  a  blowing  table,  1060  marks,  single 
octaves  without  the  blowing  apparatus  range  In  price  from  150  to  320 
marks.  The  same  maker  also  offers  a  set  of  forks  giving  a  series  of 
tones  difibring  each  from  the  next  by  a  small  fraction  of  a  vibration  (  Ton- 
d^fferensHipparaf)  at  96  marks.  See  his  price  list  also  for  other  appa- 
ratus useful  in  the  experiments  of  this  section. 

For  Ex.  69  a  hydrogen  generator  (cf .  an  elementary  chemistry)  will 
be  necessary.  In  blowing  the  hydrogen  and  air  bubbles  it  will  be  found 
convenient  to  have  the  mixed  gases  in  one  large  bottle  and  to  force 
them  out  by  pouring  in  water. 

For  Ex.  70  a  pint  Dottle. 

Some  of  the  apparatus  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  section 
will  also  be  found  useful  in  this. 

63.  Highest  tones.  With  the  apparatus  at  hand  for  the  purpose,  find 
what  is  the  highest  audible  tone ;  1.  e.,  if  the  cylinders  are  used,  the 
shortest  cylinder  which  still  gives  a  ringing  sound  on  the  stroke  of  the 
hammer,  or  if  the  whistle  is  used,  the  closest  position  of  the 
plunger  at  which  a  tone  can  still  be  heard  beside  the  rush  of  air.  If  a 
number  of  persons  are  tested  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  will  yet 
hear  the  tone  after  it  has  become  inaudible  for  the  rest. 

64.  Lowest  tones,  a.  If  low  pitched  tuning-forks  are  at  hand,  find 
what  is  the  slowest  rate  of  vibration  that  can  yet  be  perceived  as  a  tone. 
In  some  physiological  laboratories  electric  tuning-forks  or  interrupters 
are  at  hand  which  have  vibration  rates  of  25  per  second.  Low  tones  can 
be  heard  from  these,  though  they  have  many  overtones.  The  latter  can 
be  partly  damped  by  touching  the  tines  mid-way  of  their  leng^  with  the 
finger  and  partly  avoided  by  c>ringing  the  ear  not  to  the  free  end  but  to 
a  point  somewhat  further  toward  the  handle.  The  determination  of  the 
lower  limit  of  audible  pitch  is  difficult  and  uncertain  because  of  the 
great  difficulty  which  observers,  even  those  of  trained  ear,  find  in  dis- 
tinguishing these  lowest  tones  from  their  next  higher  octaves.  6.  The 
general  character  of  these  deep  tones  can  be  demonstrated  with  sufficient 
clearness  upon  the  contra  octave  CCi-Cf)  of  a  church  organ  if  one  ift 
accessible  and  tuning  forks  are  lacking. 

65.  Some  characteristics  of  high  and  low  tones,  a.  High  tones  are 
smoother  than  low  tones.  This  Is  clear  with  almost  all  tones  nSed  in  music, 
and  particularly  so  with  those  of  reed  instruments.  It  is  largely  due  to 
the  beating  of  the  partial  tones  (see  Exs.  82  ff.  and  75  ff.)  among  them- 
selves and  even  with  the  fundamental  tones.  Plav  the  scale  of  theinstni- 
ment  at  hand  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  or  sing  the  ascending  scale. 
The  difference  of  roughness  is  observable  also  with  simple  tones,  but 
only  at  lower  pitches  and  Is  even  there  less  marked,  b.  High  tones 
except  the  very  high,  produce  a  more  Intense  sensation  In  proportion 
to  their  physical  Intensity  than  do  low  tones.  Strike  a  low  tuning-fork  In 
which  the  over-tones  are  to  be  heard  and  notice  that  the  over-tones  can  be 
heard  at  a  greater  distance  than  the  proper  tone  of  the  fork.  e.  Some 
high  tones  are  particularly  strengthened  by  the  resonance  of  the  outer 
passage  of  the  ear.  These  generally  He  between  c*  and  c^  and  give  to 
the  tones  of  this  octave  a  superior  strength,  and  ear^plerclng  quality. 
They  may  be  demonstrated  easily  with  a  small  piston  whistle  like  that 
mentioned  above.  Find  by  ai^ustment  of  the  piston  the  point  at  which 
the  tone  Is  most  piercing.  Insert  In  the  outer  ends  of  the  ear  passages 
bits  of  rubber  tubing  half  an  Inch  long  (which  will  change  the  reso- 
nance of  the  passage,  making  them  responsive  to  a  lower  tone)  and 
sound  the  whistle  again.  The  plerdng  quality  will  be  gone  and  the 
tone  appear  decidedly  weaker.  Bemove  we  bits  of  tubing  and  sound 
the  wnlstle  as  before;  the  original   quality  and  intensity  reappear* 
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d.  Very  closely  associated  with  the  pure  tonal  sensations  are  certain  of 
a  spatial  quality.  Compare  in  this  respect  the  sensations  of  the  tones 
observed  in  Ex.  c  above,  or  better  stUl  those  of  Ex.  63,  with  those  of 
Ex.  64  or  any  other  deep  tones.  Play  the  scale  thron^h  the  complete 
compass  of  any  instmment,  keeping  this  quality  in  mind.  e.  The  emo- 
tional shading  of  tones  changes  with  their  pitch.  Becall  the  descriptive 
terms  used:  Deep,  low,  tuneful,  sharp,  acute.  Play  the  scale  and 
Judge  of  the  appropriateness  of  these  terms  to  match  the  shades  of 
feeling  that  mark  the  tones  of  low,  middle  and  high  pitch,  distinguishing 
those  that  refer  to  pitch  from  those  enumerated  in  Ex.  86  which  refer 
to  timbre. 

Cf.  Stampf.  TonpQvchologle,  I,  902-218,  II«  66-50.  614  ff.;  also  Mach,  op.  cit.  under 
61,  p.  120  ff.  On  c  and  «  cf .  Belmholtz,  Senaatlons  of  Tone  (2nd  Eng.  ed  )  p.  179  and  p.  60. 
On  <f  of .  James,  Psychology,  II,  1S4  ff. 

66.  Recognition  of  absolute  pitch.    This  experiment  can.  of  course, 

Ive  accurate  results  only  with  those  of  very  decided  musical  ear  and 
11,  but  it  may  be  tried  with  any  subject  that  knows  the  names  nf  the 
notes,  a.  Strike  various  notes  in  different  parts  of  the  scale  of  the  in- 
strument and  require  the  subject  to  name  the  note  given.  Becord  the 
note  struck  and  the  subject^s  answer.  He  should  be  seated  with  his 
back  toward  the  experimenter  or  should  keep  his  eyes  closed. 

Of.  Stampf,  op,  eit,  1, 806-318,  also  II,  index,  HSkenurteile,  for  experiments  on  trained 
mustolans. 

67.  Just  observable  difference  in  pitch,  a.  Test  as  follows  with  the 
set  of  mlstuned  forks  mentioned  above.  Let  the  subject  pick  out  from 
the  mistuned  forks  that  which  sounds  to  him  most  like  the  normal 
fork,  striking  and  holding  them  successively  (never  simultaneously) 
over  a  resonance  bottle.  U  all  of  them  seem  more  than  just  observabl  v 
different  let  him  put  the  riders  ^described  above^  on  the  one  that  is 
next  higher  and  gradually  lower  tne  pitch  by  sliding  them  toward  the 
ends  of  the  fork  till  the  two,  heard  successively,  are  }ust  different  and 
no  more.  The  experimenter  may  then  determine  the  error  of  the  sub- 
ject in  vibrations  per  second  approximately  by  counting  the  number  of 
DMMts  produced  bv  the  forks  when  sounded  together.  If  the  number  of 
beats  per  second  is  less  than  2  or  more  than  6  it  will  be  best  to  get  the 
difference  in  pitch  with  some  other  of  the  forks  first,  so  as  to  avoid  too 
Blow  or  too  rapid  counting,  and  from  that  to  arrive  at  the  difference  from 
the  standard  fork.  Repeat  the  test  several  times  and  average  the  result, 
but  take  care  to  avoid  f&tigue.  This  experiment  will  not  be  refined 
enough  for  testing  those  of  keen  musical  ear. 

Of.  Preyer,  Qreoaen  der  TonwahmehmunflTi  Bammhing  idiysioloKlsctaer  Abhandlunfcen, 
I,  (Jena,  18TT)  26  ff. ;  Stampf.  op,  eit.  I,  296-806;  Luft.  WundVa  FhOoe.  Btudien,  IV,  614. 

68.  Differences  in  pitch  that  are  just  recognizable  as  higher  or  lower. 
It  is  easier  to  recognize  a  difference  than  to  tell  its  direction,  a.  Experi- 
ment as  in  67a,  but  require  the  subject  this  time  to  pick  out  and  adjust 
a  fork  that  is  Just  observably  sharper  or  flatter  than  the  standard. 

On  a  of.  Preyer,  op.  cit.  28, 86.  For  experiments  on  extremely  unmusical  subjects  cf . 
Stampf,  op.  eit.  1, 818-^86. 

69.  Number  of  vibrations  necessary  to  produce  a  sensation  of  pitch* 
Arrange  an  apparatus  for  blowing  soap-bubbles  with  a  mixture  of  hy- 
drogen and  air.  Blow  bubbles  of  different  sizes  and  touch  them  off  with 
a  match,  either  in  the  air,  or,  if  proper  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  the 
ignition  of  the  mixed  gases  in  the  vessel  and  any  resonance  in  the  pipe, 
while  still  hanging.  The  explosion  of  these  bubbles  is  supposed  to  pro- 
duce a  single  sound  wave,  llie  pitch  of  the  sounds  produced  cannot  be 
accurately  given,  but  the  report  of  the  large  bubbles  is  distinctly  deeper 
than  that  ca  the  small  ones. 

Of.  BrttdBe,  Ueber  die  Wahmehmimg  der  GerSosolie,  Wien.  SItzb.,  8te  Abtii.,  XCi  1884. 
199-280. 
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70.  The  apparent  pitch  of  tones  la  affected  by  their  timbre,  tonea  of 
dull  and  soft  character  rexnlarly  seeming  lower  In  pitch  than  ttiose  that 
are  brighter  and  more  inctBlYe.  Beqoire  the  subject  to  pick  out  on  some 
stringMl  or  reed  instrument  the  tone  corresponding  to  that  produced  bj 
blowing  across  the  mouth  of  a  medium  sized  bottle.  Too  low  a  note 
will  generally  be  chosen,  at  least  by  those  without  special  musical  train- 
ing. The  tones  should  be  sounded  successively,  not  at  the  same  time, 
during  the  test.  Afterward  thev  may  be  sounded  together  and  theplt<^ 
of  the  bottle  determined  approximately  by  finding  with  which  tone  of 
the  instrument  its  tone  makes  the  slowest  beats  (cf.  Ex.  75).  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  it  will  be  possible  to  get  beats  also  with 
tones  an  octave  lower  and  an  octave  higher  than  that  corresponding 
most  nearly  with  the  true  pitch  of  the  bottle  tone.  5.  Repeat  the  expert 
meni,  taking  the  pitch  of  the  bottle  flrat  with  the  voice  and  then  finding 
the  tone  on  the  instrument  correspondins  to  that  sung.  The  illusion 
will  probably  disappear  when  the  test  is  thus  made. 

Gf.  Stampf .  op,  cit.  1, 176, 227-247,  eiipeoUaij,  286-246. 

71.  Beoognition  of  musical  Intervals.  Cause  a  familiar  air  to  be  played, 
first  in  the  octave  of  c  and  then  in  that  of  c"  in  the  same  or  another 
key.  Even  those  of  no  musical  training  will  easily  recognize  that  the 
air  (1.  e.  the  succession  of  musical  intervals  in  fixed  rhythmical  relations) 
is  the  same  in  both  cases ;  and  any  mistake  or  variation  will  be  noticed 
as  easily  as  if  the  air  had  been  repeated  at  the  first  pitch.  The  power 
of  recognizing  intervals  is  very  much  more  highly  developed  in  persons 
of  musical  training,  but  any  one  that  can  whistle  a  tune  at  one  pitch  and 
repeat  it  recognizably  at  another  undoubtedly  has  the  rudiments  of  It. 

For  exact  methods  of  testing  the  aocuracT  of  the  power  of  recoarnlstnr  Intervals  cf  • 
Prefer,  Ueber  die  Onween  der  Tonwahmehmunflr,  Jeoa,  1876,  pp.  W-64;  andSchlschniA- 
now,  unfeersuohunsen  fiber  die  Empdndiiolikelt  des  IntervallsinDes,  Wiindt^  Phflss. 
Studien,  V,  668-600  and  the  refereooes  there  given. 

72.  Pitch  distances.  Beside  the  interval  relations  of  tones,  and  over- 
shadowed by  them  In  musicians,  are  certain  relations  of  separateness  or 
distinctness  or  distance  in  pitch,  which  do  not  depend  on  ttte  ratios  of 
vibration  rates.  Equal  musical  intervals  (1.  e.  Intervals  between  tones 
that  have  vibration  rates  in  a  fixed  ratio  to  each  other,  e.  g.  O  D  and  c" 
d")  do  not  corref  pond  to  equal  pitch  distances.  Sound  the  half  tone 
interval  co-sharp  through  the  range  of  the  instrument,  beginning  iu  the 
bass  and  ascending.  Notice  the  increasing  distinctness  and  separation 
of  the  tones  as  the  interval  is  taken  higher  and  higher.  For  the  very 
highest  tones  there  Is  probably  a  decrease  of  separateness  again.  The 
difference  is  most  striking,  however,  with  intervals  smaller  than  those  in 
common  use,  e.  g.  with  quarter  or  eighth-tones.  On  the  harmonical  (cf . 
notes  on  apparatus  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  section)  strike  in  suc- 
cession the  O'tharp  and  d  keys  in  the  four  lower  octaves  beginnliig 
with  the  lowest.  In  this  instrument  the  e-Mofp  key  is  f^ven  to 
another  d,  a  comma,  or  about  one-ninth  of  a  tone,  fiatter  than  the  regular 
d  of  the  scale. 

Cf.  Stumpf,  op.  cit,  I,  249-268;  Lorens,  Untersuchungen  ttber  die  Aaffassang  von  Ton- 
distanzen,  Wunat's  Philos.  Scudien,  VI,  1890, 26-lOS;  also  a  prolonged  dlseusKion  between 
Wondt  and  Stumpf  (and  Bngel)  in  saooeeding  numbers  of  the  Studlen  and  in  the  Zelt- 
sebrif t  fttr  Pqrohologle.  Hehnholts,  op,  cit,  pp.  26446,  286, 287. 

78.  The  effect  of  a  given  tone  in  a  melody  depends  in  part  on  the 
succession  of  tones  in  which  it  stands.  Cause  a  simple  air,  in  which  tlie 
same  tone  recurs  in  different  successions  of  tones,  to  be  played  and  notice 
the  difference  in  effect  in  the  different  circumstances. 

Maoh,  op.  cit  under  61,  p.  180-181. 

74.  Tones  that  vary  irregularly  in  time  and  In  pitch  are  unpleasant. 
Test  with  a  piston  wmstle. 
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SnuTLTAMBOua  Toirxfl. 

.^paratiu.  For  the  experlmenM  of  thla  MCtloa  sooeM  to  some  Urg« 
miuloKl  instrament  la  MBeotUl,  and  a  reed  lustrameat  U  to  be  pratemd 
to  a  pUno  It  011I7  oae  U  to  be  lued.  A  parlor  o^ao  will  answer  Id  most 
oases,  but  sometlmet  the  speotally  tnaed  Hanuoalcal  detij^ed  bj  Elite 
to  illustrate  the  theories  o(  Htjlmholtc  ('seedescriptioDottheiDStrameDt 
to  his  tranalattoo  of  Helmholtz's  Seasatlons  of  Tone,  pp.  486469,  also 
17,  33  and  168),  would  be  better.  This  lostrameDt  Is  made  as  an  aid  to 
sclenoe  bv  Uesers.  Hoore  and  Hoore,  IM-IOS  BUhopsntu  St.,  WUhhi, 
London,  B.C.,  at  the  verr  low  price  of  from  £B-5ta£10.  For  the  proper 
toning  of  the  Instrament,  however,  a  set  of  19  forks  Is  neoessarf  costing 
£3-10  extra.  In  mauy  of  the  experiments  a  sonometer  can  take  the 
place  of  a  piano.  A  sonometer  Is  simply  a  long  flat  box  with  a  very  thin 
top  which  serves  as  a  sounding  board  for  the  strines  that  are  stretched 
over  it.  One  may  be  bad  from  any  physical  Lnstniment  dealer  at 
from  tlO.OO  npward,  or  can  be  made  by  a  carpenter.  For  directions  for 
making  and  dunenaiona  see  Mayer,  Sound,  (Appleton  A  Co.)  pp.  139-130. 

For  more  pwteot  apparatus  for  the  study  of  beats,  dlfhrence  tones, 
compound  tones,  timbre,  etc.,  consult  tbe  catalogues  of  Kdnlg,  whose 
addreaa  baa  already  bean  given,  and  of  Anton  Appnnn,  NUmberger- 
strasse  13,  Hanan,  a.  H.^Oermany.  Both  make  resonators,  those  la 
spherical  form  made  by  Konlg  are  best  and  most  expensive.  A  series 
of  10  corresponding  to  the  flrst  ten  parUal  tones  of  e  (138  vibrations) 
coats  110  fr. ;  a  series  of  19, 170  fr.  Appnnn's  Id  oonlcal  form  cost  from 
27  mk.  for  a  set  of  9  to  80  mk.  tor  a  set  of  *" 

The  bottle  whistles  mentioned  in  Ex.  7 
pleoe  of  rubber  tubing  to  the  Up  and  neck  of  a 


lip,  but  care  most  be  taken  that 
It  does  not  project  too  far. 

A  pair  of  octave  tuning  forks 
vUl  also  be  needed.  The  large 
forka  on  resonance  cases  (to  be 
bad  of  any  phyaloal  instru- 
ment dealer  at  a  cost  of  from 
•G.00  to  •aO.OO  according  to 
pitch)  are  much  to  be  preferred, 
beoanse  they  sound  longer  after 

b^g  sCnck,  but  are  not 

reusable.  A  pair  of  octave 
forks  can  be  made  from  an  a' 
and  a  e"  fork  by  filing  the  a'  tUl 
It  elves  e'.  Cboose  an  a'  fork 
with  thick  and  heavy  proncs  and  file  It  In  the  crotch  and  along  the  lower 
baU  at  die  prongs  Insrae,  ustributlng  the  filing  to  as  to  leave  the  pronM 
of  equal  thickness,  till  It  iMslns  to  beat  with  c"  when  both  are  struck 
and  nave  their  steins  pressed  against  the  Uble,  Then  continue  the  filing 
oarefoIlT  Ull  the  beats  can  no  looger  be  heard.  The  filing  warms  tbe 
fork  and  makes  It  a  little  fiatter  than  when  cold:  this  of  coarse  must  be 
taken  into  account.  To  make  a  e'"  fork,  if  one  u  desired,  a  e"  should  be 
used  and  the  cutting  mnit  be  at  the  tree  end  of  llie  prongs.  In  one  made 
here  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  was  taken  off.  lie  tuning  Is  as 
before  by  filing  until  the  beau  with  e"  are  first  heard,  then  grow  slower 
and  finally  disappear.  In  the  same  way  an  a"  may  be  made  as  tbe  oc- 
tave of  a\  bat  these  small  forks  do  not  vibrate  very  long. 
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75.  Beats.  When  tones  not  too  greatly  dUferent  in  pitch  are  aoanded 
at  the  same  time  they  mutually  interfere  and  make  the  total  sensatiOQ 
at  one  instant  more  intense  and  the  next  instant  less  intense.  Tliis  reg- 
ular variation  in  intensity  is  called  ^^beating."  Ezs.  67  and  70,  where 
beats  have  been  used  incidentally,  are  a  sufficient  introduction  to  them, 
a.  The  rapidity  of  beats  depends  on  the  difference  in  the  vibration  rates 
of  the  beating  tones.  Prepare  two  bottle  whistles  of  the  same  size  and 
blow  both  at  the  same  time.  Slow  beats  will  probably  be  heard.  If 
not,  pour  a  little  water  into  one  bottle  (thus  raising  the  pitch  of  its 
tone)  and  blow  as  before.  Continue  adding  water  a  little  at  a  time  till 
the  beats  lose  themselves  in  the  general  roughness  of  the  tone.  Blow  the 
bottles  separately  now  and  then  to  observe  the  increasing  difference  in 
pitch.  The  same  may  be  shown  with  a  couple  of  piston  whistles,  if 
tjiej  are  first  adfusted  to  unison  and  then  the  piston  of  one  or  the  other 
is  slowly  pushed  in  or  pulled  out.  h.  The  rate  at  w)iich  the  roughness 
of  rapid  beats  disappears,  as  also  the  rate  which  produces  the  greatest 
roughness,  differs  with  the  pitch  of  the  beating  tones.  Sound  the  fol- 
lowing pairs  of  tones  which  have  somewhat  near  the  same  difference  in 
vibranon  rates  per  sec.,  namely,  33 ;  and  observe  that  the  roughness 
from  tiie  beats  decreases  and  finally  disappears  entirely  at  about  the 
fourth  pair:  b'  c'',  c'  d',  eg^ce^  Oc^  C  0.  The  a'  and  e"  tuning  forks 
give  a  vanish  of  roughness,  representing  a  rate  of  80-88  per  sec. 

Of.  Helmbolts,  op,  eit,  pp.  160-17S;  Stompf.  n,  449  4«T,  especially  461-460. 

76.  Beats  betray  the  presence  of  very  faint  tones  both  because  the  total 
stimulus  is  actually  stronger  in  the  phase  of  increased  intensity  and 
because  intermittent  sensations  are  themselves  more  effective  than  con- 
tinuous ones.  a.  Strike  a  pair  of  beating  tuning-forks  and  hold  one  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  ear  that  it  is  very  raint  or  quite  inaudible. 
Then  bring  the  other  fork  gradually  toward  the  ear  and  notice  the  un- 
mistakable beats,  b.  Strike  a  tuning-fork  and  hold  it  at  a  distance  as  in  a, 
being  careful  to  have  the  fork  sidewise  or  edgewise,  not  cornering, 
towurd  the  ear.  Rotate  the  fork  one  way  and  the  other  about  its  long 
axis  and  observe  the  greater  distinctness  of  the  tone,  due  in  this  case 
simply  to  its  intermittence. 

77.  Beats  are  in  general  attributed  to  the  tone  that  is  attended  to ;  in 
the  absence  of  otherwise  determining  causes,  to  the  louder  tone,  if  there 
is  a  difference  in  intensitv,  to  the  lower  tone,  or  to  the  whole  mass  of 
an  unanalyzed  compound  tone  (see  introduction  to  Ex.  82).  a.  Set  two 
properlv  tuned  resonance  bottles  about  a  foot  apart  on  the  table.  Strike 
two  forks  that  beat  and  hold  them  over  the  bottles.  While  both  are 
about  equally  intense  it  is  easy  by  mere  direction  of  the  attention  to 
make  the  beats  shift  from  one  to  the  other,  b.  Turn  one  of  the  forks 
about  an  eighth  of  a  turn  about  its  long  axis,  which  will  wef^n  its 
tone  and  observe  that  the  beats  seem  to  come  from  the  other  fork.  By 
moving  first  one  fork  and  then  the  other  the  location  of  the  beats  may 
again  be  made  to  shift  at  pleasure,  e.  Warm  the  c'  fork  in  anv  conven- 
ient way,  (holding  it  clasped  in  the  hand  will  do.)  This  wUl  flatten 
it  somewtiat.  Str&e  it  and  the  c"  fork  and  press  the  stems  of  both  on 
the  table  at  the  same  time,  or  better  on  the  sounding  board  of  the  sonom- 
eter. Observe  that  the  beats  seem  to  come  from  c'  fork  unless  it  is 
very  faint,  d.  Tune  a  string  of  the  sonometer  so  that  its  third  partial 
(or  corresponding  harmonic)  beats  slowly  with  the  c"  totk,  (On 
partials  ana  harmonics  cf .  Exs.  82-85.)  Strike  the  tuning-fork  and  hold 
it  over  a  resonance  bottle2or  press  its  stem  against  the  table  at  arm^s 
length  from  the  string.  Then  pluck  the  string  and  attend  to  its  tone, 
the  Mats  may  seem  to  affect  the  whole  compound  tone  of  the  string. 
But  this  will  not  happen  if  the  tone  of  the  string  is  analysed  or  if  the 
attention  is  directed  to  the  fork.    The  same  may  be  tried  on  the  pUno 
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t)T  picking  oat  from  the  mistaned  e"  forks  one  that  beats  slowly  with 
e''  on  the  piano.  Strike  the  /  key  and  hold  it  down ;  strike  the  fork  and 
obserye  the  beats  as  before. 

Gf.  8taxnpf,  op.  cit  II,  pp.  480-407. 

78.  Difference  tones.^  When  two  tones  are  loudly  sounded  at  the 
aame  time  there  results  (probably  from  supplementary  vibration  of  the 
tympanic  membrane  and  ear  bones)  a  third  tone  of  a  pitch  represented 
by  tne  difference  of  the  vibration  rates  of  the  two  original  or  generating 
tones.  These  difference  toues  are  easy  to  hear  when  they  lie  consider- 
ably deeper  than  the  generators,  when  the  latter  are  loud  and  sustained, 
and  when  they  make  a  consonant  interval,  though  the  latter  is  not  es- 
sential. A  loud  difference  tone  may  itself  take  tne  part  of  a  generator 
and  produce  yet  another  difference  tone — a  difilBrence  tone  of  the  second 
order— and  so  on,  though  difference  tones  of  higher  orders  are  heard 
with  difflcultv  even  by  skilled  observers  of  trained  ear.  Difference 
tones  are  hard  to  hear  on  the  piano  and  similar  striuged  instruments,  be- 
eause  of  tbe  rapid  decline  in  ue  strength  of  the  generators,  a.  Bepeat 
£x.  76  a  continuing  to  pour  water  into  one  of  the  bottles  till  the  differ- 
ence tone  appears.  At  first  the  roughness  of  the  beats  and  the  difference 
tone  may  both  be  heard  at  once.  Iry  the  same  with  the  piston  whis- 
tles, first  setting  them  at  unison  and  then  slowly  pushing  the  piston  of 
one  in  or  out  while  blowing  hard.  The  beats  will  almost  immediatel  v 
l^ve  place  to  a  low  difference  tone  which  may  be  heard  ascending  through 
several  octaves  before  becoming  indistinguishable  from  the  geoerators.. 
The  doable  warning  whistles  used  by  bteyclists  give  a  fine  difference 
tone,  to  which  indeed  they  owe  their  deep  and  locomotive  like  quality. 
h.  Difference  tones  are  strong  on  reed  instruments.  Press  the  adiacent 
white  kevs  of  a  parlor  organ,  or  the  harmonical,  by  twos,  beginning  at 
c  and  going  up  a  couple  of  octaves.  If  there  is  difficulty  m  hearing 
the  dimsrence  tone,  sound  the  upper  tone  intermittently  and  listen  for 
the  difference  tone  at  the  instant  of  pressing  the  key.  c.  Sound  c"  and 
d"  which  should  give  (7  for  a  difference  tone  (594—628=66).  Sound 
also  d"  and  e"  which  should  give  the  same  (^660— 694^=66).  If,  however, 
the  tuning  is  inexact,  as  it  is  intentionally  in  the  tempered  tuning  of 
keyed  instruments,  these  difference  tones  will  be  somewhat  different 
and  mav  be  heard  to  beat  with  one  each  other  when  c",  d*'  and  e"  are 
ioanded  at  once.  Notice  that  you  do  not  get  these  beats  when  Uie  tones 
aie  sounded  in  pairs.  On  the  harmonical  Oils  difference  may  be  brought 
about  by  sounding  one  of  the  tones  flat  by  pressing  its  key  only  a  little 
way  down.  The  same  thing  may  be  shown  with  three  piston  whistles 
blown  at  once,  by  a  little  careful  adjustment  of  the  pistons,  d.  The 
location  of  difference  tones.  The  location  of  these  tones  is  sometimes 
influenced  by  the  location  of  their  generators,  but  under  favorable  cir-- 
cumstances  they  seem  to  arise  in  the  ears  or  even  in  the  head.  This  is 
strikingly  the  case,  both  for  the  blower  and  the  listeners,  with  the  differ- 
ence tones  produced  with  the  piston  whistles. 

Of.  Helmboite  op.  ctt^  pp.  IM-lfiO;  Stumpf,  op.  dU^  H,  pp.  948-267.    KOniKt  QuelquM 
txpMeoceB  d'aooustlque,  rarla,  1883. 

79.  Blending  of  tones.  The  degree  to  which  tones  blend  with  one 
another  differs  with  the  interval  rdation  of  the  tones  taken.  It  is,  ac- 
cording to  Stumpf ,  matest  with  the  octave,  less  with  the  flfth,  less 
again  with  the  fourui,  slight  with  the  thirds  and  sixths  and  least  of  all 
with  the  remaining  intervals.  Try  on  the  instrument  the  extent  to  which 
the  tones  forming  these  intervals  blend,  also  those  forming  intervals 
greater  than  an  octave :  double  octave,  twelfth,  etc.    b.  The  blending  in 

tK6iii|r  dttUngnkhw  befewten  '^dlfleraiioe  tooe^*  and  "beat  tones."  Both  tonee^ 
howeiTBr,  fenersDj  have  the  aame  pftoh  and  the  older  tenn  for  them  baa  hero  been  re- 
tntned;  atrloUy  epeaUng,  however,  the  "dlfferonoe  tonea"  heard  In  theae  experimenta 
aro  '*  beat  tonne  * 
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ease  of  the  octave  is  so  complete  under  fayorable  oirenmstaiioes  as  td 
escape  the  aoalysf s  of  trained  ears.  Use  two  taning-f orks,  one  an  oe* 
tave  higher  than  the  other,  on  resonance  cases  or  held  OTer  resonance 
bottles.  Sound  the  forks,  first  the  higher,  then  the  lower.  For  a  whUe 
the  higher  fork  will  be  heard  sounding  in  its  proper  tone,  but  by  degrees 
it  will  become  completely  lost  in  the  lower  and  a  subject  with  closed 
eyes  will  be  unable  to  say  whether  or  not  it  yet  sounds.  Stop  the  lower 
fork  or  remove  it  from  its  resonance  bottle  and  notice  tliat  the  higher  is 
still  sounding.  Notice  the  change  in  timbre  (of.  Ex.  86)  produced  by 
the  stopping  of  the  higher  fork— something  like  the  change  from  tlw 
yowel  O  to  the  vowel  U  (oo). 

On  a  cf.  Stompf.  op,  cit.  II.  pp.  127-218,  espedally  185-142, 883;  for  bit  ezperiaa«nta  oa 
the  unmuRioal  oonflrminK  &!«  Kradm  of  bifindlng  of.  141-178.  On  5  of.  StumiiC,  op.  eii.  Q, 
pp.  852-856,  and  HelmholU,  op.  cit.  pp.  60-61. 

80.  Analysis  of  groups  of  simultaneous  tones.  Ease  of  analysis  de- 
pends on  a  number  of  conditions,  among  others  on  the  following,  -a. 
Analysis  is  easier  for  tones  far  distant  in  the  scale.  Compare  the  ease 
of  recognizing  the  sound  of  the  c"  fork  when  c'  and  e"  are  sounded  to- 
gether, with  that  of  recognizing  c'"  when  sounded  with  c'.  Compaie 
also  the  ease  of  distinguishing  e'  and  a'  with  thiit  of  distlngnishing  c' 
and  a",  b.  Analysis  is  made  easier  by  loudness  in  the  tone  to  be  seoa- 
rated.  Bepeat  Ex.  79  b  sounding  the  c'  faintly  the  c"  strongly.  No 
difficulty  will  be  found  in  keeping  the  latter  distinct,  e.  Analysis  is 
easier  when  the  tones  make  intervals  with  little  tendency  to  blend. 
Compare  the  ease  of  analysis  of  c'  c"  and  e'  a'  or  a'  c".  AUio  notice  that 
the  addition  of  d"  (octave  of  d',  fifth  of  g'^  fourth  below  g*')  to  the 
chord  g  d'  g'  g"  produces  a  less  striking  change  than  the  addition  of  b' 
(major  third  of  g'^  minor  sixth  below  g*').  d.  Analysis  is  easier  with  sna- 
tained  than  with  short  chords.  Bepeat  the  last  experiment  making  the 
chords  very  short  and  notice  that  the  difference  made  by  InsertLog  uther 
d"  or  6'  is  less  marked.    Cf.  also  Ex.  95. 

Cf .  stompf,  op.  eit,  11, 818  SSI,  alBo  hli  ezperimentB,  8e8-882. 

81.  The  lower  tone  of  a  chord  fixes  the  appaigpnt  pitch  of  the  whole, 
a.  Bepeat  Ex.  79  b  and  notice  that  when  the  c'  fork  is  stopped  the  tone 


changed~but  not  its  pitch.  6.  Strike  the  chord  C  e'^  e^'  g^ 
g'  o"  and  compare  the  eflbct  upon  the  pitch  of  the  whole  mass  of  tone 
produced  by  omitting  Cor  O  alone  with  that  of  omitting  any  one  or  all 
three  of  the  higher  tones.  See  also  the  function  of. tdbe  lowest  paitiaieC 
a  compound  tone  in  fixing  the  pitch,  noticed  below. 

Cf .  Stumpf ,  op.  cit.  n,  888-S92. 


Compound  tones  which  on  casual  hearing  seem  single  tones  but  in 
reality  are  chords  deserve  special  attention.  The  tone  given  by  the  C 
string  of  a  piano  is  made  up  of  at  least  O,  c,  g^  e',  e'  and  g'  and  generally 
other  tones.  The  lowest  tone  of  the  group  gives  the  pitch  atmbnted  to 
the  whole  and  is  known  as  the /undam«nta2,  the  other  tones  as  oMr^^oiiei. 
In  another  way  of  naming  them,  the  component  tones  are  all  parUtA 
tones  or  pattiaUy  the  fundamental  being  called  the  ftm  or  prime  paHMt 
the  next  higher  the  second  partial  and  so  on.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  Jlrst  over-tone  is  the  second  partial  tone,  the  second  over-tone  the 
third  partial,  and  in  general  that  the  same  tone  receives  as  a' partial  tone 
a  number  one  higher  than  as  an  over-tone.  The  vibration  rates  of  the 
partial  tones  of  a  compound  are  generally  once,  twice,  three  tiraest  few 
times,  the  rate  of  the  fundamental,  and  so  on.  In  some  cases,  however, 
«.  g.  in  bells  and  tuidng-f  orks  one  or  more  of  the  partial  tones  may  have 
vibration  rates  not  represented  in  this  series  and  discordant  with  the 
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fundanieiital  tone.    In  what  follows,  the  reirnlar  series  of  partial  tonea 
Is  meant  except  where  the  contrary  is  specified. 

On  the  phyaiea  and  physiology  of  thto  matter  and  others  treated  hi  this  and  the  pre- 
oedlnir  Bsctkm  cf .  lyndall.  On  Sound;  Blasema,  Theory  of  Sound  In  Its  Relation  to 
Marie;  T^lor,  Sound  and  Music;  Helmholtz,  Sensations  of  Tone.  The  last  Is  of  ooune 
the  great  classic  on  all  such  matters;  the  next  to  the  last  Is  very  simple  and  unteohnJcal 
and  perhaps  the  hest  for  those  approaching  the  subject  for  the  first  time. 

82.  Partial  tones:  Analysis  with  resonators.  If  resonators  are  at 
hand  the  demonstratioQ  of  uie  partial  tones  will  be  easy.  Sound  on  che 
instrument  the  tones  to  which  the  resonators  are  tnned,  and  notice  that 
they  resound  stronglv  to  these  tones  and  less  strongly  or  not  at  all  to 
other  tones  adjacent  in  pitch.  Then  sound  the  tone  to  which  the  lai^est 
of  the  resonators  Is  tuned,  and  try  the  rest  of  the  resonators  in  succes- 
aioD.  Notice  that  others  also  resound  (at  their  own  proper  pitch),  thus 
betraying  the  presence  of  the  tones  to  which  they  are  tuned,  and  thus 
the  composite  character  of  the  tone  under  examination.  Which  reso- 
nators will  ^^  speak "  will  depend  on  the  instrument  used,  reed  instru- 
ments giving  a  long  and  perfect  series,  pianos  and  stretched  wires  a 
perfect  series  geDcrally  as  far  as  the  9th  or  10th  partial,  and  stopped 
organ  pipes  a  short  series.  If  difficulty  is  found  in  knowing  when  the 
resonator  is  resoundiug.  it  will  be  found  useful  to  apply  it  to  the  ear 
intermittently,  alternating,  for  example,  two  seconds  of  application 
with  two  seconds  of  withdrawal. 

83.  Partial  tones :  Analysis  by  indirect  means,  a.  By  sympathetic 
vibration.  This  succeeds  especially  well  with  the  piano.  I^ress  the  c 
key  and  hold  it  down  so  as  to  leave  its  strings  free  to  vibrate ;  then 
strike  the  O  key  forcibly  and  after  a  couple  of  seconds  release  it.  The 
c  strings  will  be  jound  to  be  sounding.  Repeat,  trying  ^iiiarp  or  h 
instead  of  e :  they  will  be  found  not  to  respond.  Bepeat  the  experi- 
ment, substitnting  ^,  e'  «'  g\  and  e";  all  will  be  found  to  respond 
but  in  lessening  degrees.  Other  keys  between  C  and  c"  may  be  tried 
bnt  will  be  found  in  ««nf  faint  vibration,  if  at  all.  5.  By  beats.  This 
will  succeed  best  with  a  reed  instrument,  e.  g.,  a  parlor  organ  or  the  har- 
monical.  By  pressing  the  keys  of  the  instrument  only  a  little  way 
down  any  of  its  tones  may  be  sounded  a  little  fiatter  than  its  true  pitch 
and  so  in  condition  to  beat  with  any  other  tone  having  that  true  pitch. 
Sound  at  this  flattened  pitch  the  over-tones  of  G  in  succession  wmle  O 
is  sounding,  and  notice  the  slow  beats  that  result.  For  verification 
sound  other  tones  not  over>tones  of  C  and  notice  that  the  beats  when 
present  are  much  more  rapid. 

84.  Partial  tones:  Direct  analysis  without  special  apparatus.  Aie 
directions  given  here  apply  to  the  sonometer,  bnt  will  be  readily  adapt- 
able to  any  stringed  instrument  in  which  the  strings  can  l)e  exposed. 
It  is  easier  to  hear  any  partial  tone  in  the  compound,  if  the  partial  is 
tx%t  heard  by  itself  and  then  immediately  in  combination  with  the  rest. 
On  strings  this  is  easily  done  by  sounding  the  partials  as  *^  harmonics.'' 
Plnok  the  string  near  one  end  (say  about  one-seventh  of  the  length  of 
the  string  from  the  end),  and  immediately  touch  it  in  the  middle  with 
the  finger  or  a  camel's-hair  brush.  The  fundamental  will  cease  to 
somud  and  its  octave  (the  second  partial)  will  be  left  sounding,  as  an 
**  barmonio."  With  it  sonnd  also  other  even-nombered  partutls.  bnt 
less  strongly.  Plock  as  before  and  touch  the  string  at  one-thAra  its 
length  \  the  third  partial  will  now  sound  oat  strongest^  with  the  sixtii^ 
ninths  etc..  more  mlntiv.  Thos  by  plucking  the  string  and  touching  it 
respeotively  at  one-half,  <me-third,  one-f oniQi,  one-fifth,  one-aixth,  one- 
seventh,  one^eighthf  one-ninth  and  one-tenth  its  length  from  the  end, 
the  sexies  of  tones  corresponding  to  the  9d,  3d,  4th,  6th,  6th,  7th,  8th, 
9th  and  10th  partials  can  be  heanL  each  in  large  meaanre  by  Itself.  In 
gettiiif  the  hlgfaer  **hannonios''  it  will  be  found  better  to  plnek  nearer 
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the  end  than  one-seyenth,  and  In  no  case  should  the  string  be  placked 
at  the  point  at  which  it  is  presently  to  be  touched,  (cf .  Ex.  86  ft.)  To 
hear  the  partial  tone's  when  sounding  in  the  compound,  proceed  as  toh 
lows.  Sound  the  required  tone  as  an  *^  harmonic/'  and  then  keeping 
the  attention  fixed  on  that  tone,  stop  the  string  and  pluck  It  again,  tb& 
time  letting  it  vibrate  freely.  The  tone  just  heard  as  an  "  harmonic  " 
will  now  be  heard  sounding  with  the  rest  as  a  partial.  When  the  par- 
tial is  thus  made  out,  veriiy  the  analysis  by  touching  the  string  a^ain 
and  letting  the  tone  sound  once  more  as  an  '^  harmonic.*'  Try  m  this 
way  for  the  partials  up  to  the  tenth ;  first  for  the  3d,  6th  and  7ui,  after- 
ward for  the  6th,  4th  and  the  2d,  which  is  the  most  dli&cult  of  alL  It 
has  been  said  that  analysis  is  easier  at  night,  (not  alone  on  aooount  of 
the  greater  stillness),  when  one  ear  is  us&,  and  that  certain  positions 
of  the  head  favor  certain  partials. 

85.  Partial  tones :  Direct  analysis  without  apparatus.  Certain  parts 
of  a  compound  tone  are  sometimes  so  separated  by  their  dissonance,  in^ 
tensity  or  pitch  that  they  stand  out  with  striking  clearness,  a.  Strike 
a  tuning' fork  on  a  hard  surface  and  observe  the  high,  ringing,  dissonant 

Eartials.  They  fade  out  before  the  proper  tone  of  the  fork,  and  axe 
card  best  when  the  fork  \b  not  held  near  the  ear.  b.  As  the  tone  <tf 
a  string  is  allowed  to  die  away  of  itself,  different  partial  tones  saooes- 
slvely  come  into  prominence.  Try  with  a  low  piano  string,  keeping  the 
kev  pressed  down  while  the  sound  fades,  or  on  the  sonometer.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind,  but  lescr  marked,  happens  in  t^e  dying  away  of 
a  low  tone  on  a  reed  instrument  when  the  air  is  allowed  to  run  low  in  the 
bellows,  e.  When  a  tone  is  sounded  continuously  for  some  time,  for 
example,  on  a  reed  instrument  with  one  of  the  keys  clamped  down, 
different  partials  come  successively  Into  prominence,  either  through 
varying  fatigue  or  the  wandering  of  attention. 

Cf.  Helmboliz,  op,  cit  pp.  80— OS;  Siumpf,  op.  eit,  H,  SSI— MS,  we  also  the  todac 
under  06€rfdne. 

86.  Timbre.  The  peculiar  differences  in  quality  of  tenes,  (distlnet 
from  pitch  and  intensity*)  which  are  known  as  differences  In  timbre 
(tone  color,  clang  tint,  Klangfarbe)^  are  due  to  differences  In  the  num- 
ber, pitch  and  intensity  of  the  partial  tones  present.  Compare  In  this 
respect  the  dull-sounding  bottle  tones  or  the  tones  of  tuning  forks  held 
over  resonance  bottles  and  the  more  brilliant  tones  of  a  reed  or  stringed 
instrument;  the  first  are  nearly  simple  tones,  whUe  the  second  have 
strong  and  numerous  over-tones,  a.  Notice  the  diflbrence  In  quality 
b^ween  the  tone  given  by  a  tuning  fork  held  before  the  ear  and  that 
gnkn  by  the  same  fork  when  Its  stem  is  pressed  upon  the  table.  In  the 
second  position  the  over-tones  are  relatively  stronger,  b.  Notice  the 
differences  in  quality  In  the  tone  of  a  string  when  It  Is  plucked  In  the 
middle,  at  one-third  its  length  and  at  about  one-seventh.  When 
plucked  in  the  middle,  many  (rad-numbered  partials  are  present  and  the 
even-numbered  partials  are  either  absent  or  extremely  faint,  and  the 
tone  is  hollow  and  nasal ;  when  plucked  at  one-third,  the  third,  sixth 
and  ninth  partials  are  wanting  and  the  tone  is  hollow,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  before;  when  plucked  at  one-seventh  all  the  partials  up  to  the 
seventh  are  present  (for  their  theoretical  intensities  cf.  Helodiolts 
cp.  cU,  p.  79).  e.  Trv  also  plucking  verv  near  one  end,  plucking  with 
the  finger-nail  and  striking  the  string  witn  a  hard  body,  e.  g.,  the  badk 
of  a  knife  blade;  all  these  bring  out  the  higher  and  mutually  discordant 
partials  strongly  and  produce  a  brassy  timbre.    Cf .  also  Ex.  79  b. 

Cf.  Helmholts,  op.  cit,,  pp.  06—119;  Stiimpf,  op.  eft.,  II,  614— MS. 

87.  In  successive  chords  the  whole  mass  of  tone  seems  to  move  In 
the  same  direction  as  the  part  tliat  changes  most.  Strike  In  succession 
the  chords  «'  g'^harp  ft'  «",  a  a'  e'^-Mfuirp  e"  or  a  c'  «'  c",  ae*  f  c".  If 
the  attention  is  directedto  the  bass  In  the  first  example  and  to  the  alto 
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In  the  second  the  wliola  mass  of  tone  will  appear  to  desceod  In  the  flnt 
ease  and  to  ascend  In  the  second.    If  the  atteotion  is  kept  on  the  bo- 

£rano  put  the  tlluaion  wtti  not  appear,  as  also  when  the  obaeirer  exam- 
lea  hlg  aenaatlons  crlttcall;.  Cf .  also  Ex.  77  d  where  beats  of  a  partial 
tone  are  attributed  to  the  whole  oomponnd  tone. 

Of.  Haoh,  Aiul;»  dw  ElmiADduDKan,  18U,  Ut-UT;  Slumpr,  oji,  eit.,  II,  1M-8W. 

88.    SimaltaneooB    tones   Interfere  somewhat  with  one  another  in 
Intenalty. 


e.  Play  the  gronps  of  notes  numbered  1,9  and  Sand  obserre  the  slight 
Increase  In  the  apparent  Intensity  of  the  remaining  tones  as  oae  after 
another  drops  oat,  making  1  sound  like  la,  3  like  aa,  and  so  on.  On  tbe 
piano  It  will  be  well  to  play  the  notes  an  octave  or  two  deeper  tlian  they 
■rewritten. 


6.  PUy  tbe  notes  marked  i  and  notice  tlutc  the  increase  of  loadneas 
■eems  to  aSbot  the  note  (highest  or  lowest)  that  receives  parUonlav- 
attention,  making  tbe  eflbct  in  one  case  like  4a,  in  the  other  Uke  A?. 

Of.  Ifadi,  op.  eit.  IMj  Btnmpt,  op.  tM.,  U,  US-tU. 

69.  Consonant  and  dissonant  interrals.  a.  The  consonant  intervals 
within  the  octave  are  tbe  unison,  octave,  fifth,  fonrib,  major  sixth, 
major  third,  minor  third,  minor  sixth.  They  will  be  found  to  decrease 
In  smoothness  aboBt  in  tbe  order  clven.  Try  them  beginning  with  the 
octave  and  at  c,  as  follows:  e  c^  c  ff,  e/,  o  a,  c  e,  e  ^Jlat,  e  a-Jtat.  Try 
titelasttonrintervalsaisotn  the  octave  of  e"  ore'''  and  notice  that  they 
are  less  rough  than  when  taken  In  the  octave  of  c.  Any  other  intervus 
within  the  octave  are  dissonant.  Try  e  c-tharj>,  ed,  cb,  eb-Jlat,  cf-tharp. 
The  roughness  is  dae  to  beating  partial  tones  and  In  general  Is  greater 
vrtien  these  stand  low  In  the  series  and  are  lond,  and  when  mey  11a 
wltblB  a  halt-tone  of  each  other.  Work  out  for  the  toneg  of  several  of 
the  Intervals  the  series  of  partial  tones  up  to  the  eighth.  In  general 
the  extenslOD  of  Intervals  ioto  tbe  second  octave  (taking  the  higher  tone 
an  octave  higher  or  the  lower  tone  an  octave  lower)  does  not  change  the 
fact  of  oonionanoe  or  dissonance,  though  it  may  change  the  relative 
roughness,  b.  Those  fitted  by  musical  training  to  pronounoe  upon 
questions  of  consonance  and  dissonance  hold  that  olssonance  can  t>e  per- 
ceived between  simple  tones  under  conditions  that  exclude  beats,  and 
tluit  consonance  is  not  simply  the  smooth  flowing  of  tones  nndlsturbed 


Cf.  OB  o,  HdmhoICi,  op.  ea„jip-  iTB-in.  atompf,  (w.  e«.  II,  ttO,  «0.    WnndL  Phnl- 
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90.  Conaooftnt  sod  dUBonant  chorda.  In  order  to  tonn  k  ooucoiunt 
chord  all  the  IntervnlB  between  the  tODei  need  mut  alio  be  conuuaBL 
TOe  onlj'  chords  of  three  tooea  which  fulfil  thla  condition  within  the 
ocUve  «re  represented  bj  the  following:  lUjor  eeg,  ofa,  ee-Jba 
(hjtat,  minor  e  ^fial  g,  e  fa-flat,  e  «  a.  Try  theae  uid  for  computeMi  uij 
other  chord  of  three  tones  hanng  e  for  its  loweit  tone. 

Ct.  Helinbahs,cip.  eft.  p.  Ills.;  Wnndt,  op.  c«.  Q,  SI,  tT  S. 

91.  Kajor  ftnd  minor  chorda.  Compare  the  chords  e"  t"  u"  And  e" 
e"-jlat  g".  TbiB  nnmistakable  dlfteienoe  in  eilbot  depends  In  put  at 
least  on  the  fact  that  in  the  nufor  chord  the  dlflbrenoe  tonea  of  toe  flrat 
order  are  lower  octaves  of  e"  Itself,  while  in  the  minor  chord  one  dliler- 
enoe  tone  is  not  such  at  all  and  if  taken  In  the  same  octave  with  the 
chord  woald  be  hlehly  dissonant.  For  the  major  chord,  when  taken  in 
the  octave  of  e",  the  difference  tonea  are  c  and  c",  for  the  minor  chord 
c,  »-flat,  A-flat.  Try  on  a  reed  Inftmment  the  dillbrence  tones  gener- 
ated bye"  «",«";'',  c"  «"-^,i!"-jIai(i",  first  separately  {  and  then  while 
e"  ADdg"  are  kept  sounding,  strike  t"  and  s"-.AiC  alternately. 

93.  Cadences.  Modern  music  requires  the  prominence  of  the  key 
note  or  tonic  and  of  the  chord  in  which  It  holds  the  chief  place  at  Om 


a,  op.  eti.,  vs. 
Binaural  Audition  and  ths  Location  or  Sounds. 

Apparattu.    In  addition  to  apparatus  already  used,  a  pair  of  nnlson 
■ — ■---—■ — n  resonance  cases  will  be  needed  in  Ex.  96  d,  (andlnser- 


graphic   "snapper-sounder,"    a  yard-itlck   and  a  ret-.. 

"snapper  sounder,"  common  as  a  toy  a  tew  years  ago,  can  be  l)on|^t  of 
X.  a.  Qreeley  A  Co.,  S  A  7  Dey  St.,  Sew  York,  at  fiom  80  to  7B  cents. 

SS.  Unison  tones  heard  with  the  two  ears.  a.  Strike  a  pair  of  unisoD 
forks  that  will  aound  eonally  lood  and  Tlbtate  an  equal  length  of  time, 
and  hold  one  before  eaoli  ear,  three  or  fonr  inches  away ;  a  sinsle  tone 
of  rather  Indefinite  location  will  be  heard.  As  the  f  orka  are  bronght 
nearer,  their  tone  seems  to  draw  by  degrees  toward  the  median  plane; 
and  when  tbey  ate  very  loud  and  near,  the  tone  may  seem  to  be  In  the 
bead.  Betnm  the  (orka  to  their  first  position  and  then  moTe  one*  Uttla 
nearer  or  a  little  farther  away,  and  notice  that  the  sound  mons  to  the 
ilde  of  the  nearer  fork.    When  the  dUhrenoe  in  dtstaooe  baa  beooma 


considerable  that  fork  alone  will  be  heard,  b.  Bring  the  forks  anln 
Into  tha  positions  last  mentioned— «ne  near  and  one  far,  for  better, 
place  one  fork  on  a  rubber  tube  one  end  of  which  has  been  InMitad  In 
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the  opening  of  the  ear  and  hold  the  other  fork  before  the  other  ear),  and 
then  with  Uie  free  or  more  distant  fork  make  slow  rythmical  motions 
toward  and  away  from  the  ear,  or  rotate  the  fork  slowly  about  its  long 
axis,  attending  meantime  to  the  fork  on  the  other  side.  Alternate  vari- 
ations in  the  Intensity  of  the  tone  of  tills  fork  corresponding  to  the  ap- 
E roach  and  recession  of  the  other  and  apparently  unheard  fork  can  be 
eard.  e.  Bepeat  b  and  notice  that  when  the  changes  In  intensity  are 
oonsiderable  tnere  is  a  simultaneous  shifting  of  the  place  of  the  tone, 
toward  the  median  plane  when  the  tone  grows  stronger,  and  away  when 
it  grows  fainter.  These  changes  of  place  are,  however,  less  marked  than 
changes  in  Intensity  and  those  accompanying  slight  changes  in  intensity 
generally  escape  observation. 

Of.  Schaefer,  Zor  interanreAlen  LokaliBatlon  diotiacber  Wahrnehmungen,  ZeitscbiiftfCttr 
ncrdiologie,  I,  1800,  800-800;  also  SUvanuB  P.  Thompson,  On  Binaural  Audition,  PhiL 
Mbk.  SeriM  6,  IV  (iuly-Doo.,  1877)  274-216;  VI  (July-Dec.,  1878)  888-»01,XU  (July;?^i 
1881)  861-SU;  On  the  Function  of  tbe  two  Sara  In  the  Perception  of  Space,  23II  (Jan.- 
June,  1882)  400-416;  and  tiie  references  given  by  tiieee  two  authors. 

94.  Beats  heard  with  the  two  ears.  a.  Operate  as  in  Ex.  93  a,  with 
forks  beating  three  or  four  times  a  second,  b.  Try  with  a  pair  of  very 
slow  beating  forks  (once  in  two  or  three  seconds).  Notice  a  shifting^ 
the  sound  from  ear  to  ear  corresponding  to  the  rate  of  beating,  e.  Try 
again  with  a  pair  of  rapid  beating  forks  (twenty  or  thirty  a  second)  and 
notice  that  the  beats  are  heard  in  both  ears. 

Scha^er,  op.  eit  also  Ueber  die  Wahmebmung  und  Localisation  von  Schwehonicen 
imd  DiffersnzUSnen,  Zeit.  f .  Fqr.  1, 1800,  81—08. 

96.  Difference  of  location  helps  in  the  analysis  of  dmultaneous 
tones.  Compare  the  ease  with  which  the  tones  of  a  pair  of  octave  forks 
are  distinguished  when  the  forks  are  held  on  opposite  sides  of  the  head 
with  the  mfflculty  of  analysis  in  Ex.  79b. 

Cf.  Stompf ,  op,  cit.  II,  886, 868. 

96.  Judgments  of  the  direction  of  sounds.  These  depend  in  general 
on  the  relative  Intensity  of  the  sounds  reachinff  the  two  ears,  but  there 
is  prett V  good  reason  to  believe  that  other  thmgs  co-operate  and  that 
tolerably  correct  Judgments,  both  as  to  distance  and  direction,  can  some- 
times be  made  from  tne  sensations  of  one  ear.  a.  Let  the  subject  be  seated 
with  closed  eyes.  Snap  the  telegraph  snapper  at  diffiBrent  pomts  in  space  a 
foot  or  two  custant  from  his  h^,  being  very  careful  not  to  betray  Ita 
position  In  any  way,  and  require  him  to  Indicate  the  direction  of  the 
sound.  Try  points  both  in  and  out  of  the  median  plane.  Observe  that 
the  subject  seldom  or  never  confuses  right  and  left  but  often  makes 

gross  errors  in  other  directions.  Constant  tendencies  to  certain  Iocs- 
ons  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  b.  Have  the  subject  hold  his  hands- 
against  the  sides  of  his  head  like  another  pair  of  ears,  hollow  backward^ 
and  try  the  effect  upon  his  Judgment  of  iM  direction  of  the  snapper,  c 
Find  approximately  how  far  the  snapper  must  be  moved  vertically  from 
the  following  points  In  order  to  make  a  Just  observable  change  in  loca* 
tion :  on  a  level  with  the  ears  in  the  median  plane  two  feet  in  front;  oi>- 

Sosite  one  ear,  same  distance ;  in  the  median  plane  behind  the  head,  same 
Istance.  Find  the  Just  observable  horizontal  displacements  at  the  same 
points.  A  convenient  way  of  measuring  these  distances  is  to  clamp  a 
yard-stick  to  a  retort-stand,  bring  It  into  the  line  along  which  measure- 
ments are  to  be  made  and  hold  the  snapper  over  the  divisions  of  die 
stick.  Snap  once  at  the  point  of  departure,  then  at  a  point  a  little  way 
distant  in  the  direction  to  be  studied ;  again  at  the  first  point,  so  that 
the  subject  may  keep  it  in  mind,  and  then  at  a  point  a  little  more  distant, 
and  so  on  till  a  point  Ib  finally  found  which  uie  subject  recognizes  as 
Just  observably  different.  Bepeat,  alternating  snaps  at  the  point  of  de- 
parture with  those  at  a  greater  distance  than  that  Just  found,  decreaslDg 
the  latter  till  a  point  is  found  where  the  directions  can  be  no  longer 
distinguished.    Make  a  number  of  tests  each  way  and  take  their  average. 

10 
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d.  Continaoiis  simple  tones  are  yery  dUBcnlt  to  locate.  Place  a  toning* 
lork  on  Its  resonance  case  at  some  distance  in  front  of  the  subject  (seated 
i%lth  closed  eyes),  another  at  an  equal  distance  behind  him.  With  the 
help  of  an  assistant  strike  both  forks  and  after  a  little  have  one  of  them 
atopped  and  the  month  of  its  resonance  box  covered.  Beqoire  the  sub- 
ject to  say  which  has  been  stopped.  His  errors  will  be  very  frequent. 
Compare  with  this  his  ability  to  distinguish  whether  a  speaker  is  before 
or  bdiind  him. 

Of .  on  a  PreTer,  Dte  Wabraehnraiif?  der  flchallrtehtmig  mtttolit  dcr  BogengSnge.  Fflll- 
Steafs  Arohir,  1887;  also  v.  Krlei,  Ueber  das  BriEeniMi  der  SohAllrkdituiig,  Zett.  £  B^.  I, 
1800,  S86-281.  On  e  cf .  Manatorberg,  PAnmrfnn  ^m  Ohres,  B«itrlge  snr  ezpeifmentflilflii 
F47chologle,  Heft,  n,  1880.    BajleCfa*  Nature,  XIV,  1876, 82.  ^^ 

97.  Intercranial  location  of  sounds,  a.  Sounds  originating  outside 
the  head  are  not  located  in  the  head  when  heard  with  one  ear.  Hold  a 
loud  sounding  tuning  fork  near  the  ear  or  place  it  on  a  rubber  tube,  one 
end  of  which  is  inserted  in  the  opening  of  the  ear,  and  notice  that  the 
sound  when  strong  may  be  located  in  the  ear,  but  does  not  penetrate 
further.  Insert  the  other  end  of  the  tube  in  the  opening  of  the  other 
ear  and  repeat.  The  tone  If  loud  will  appear  to  come  from  the  inside  of 
the  head.  Bemoving  and  replacing  the  rork  several  times  will  help  to 
give  deilniteness  to  ue  location,  o.  Bepeat  Uie  experiment,  but  use  a 
fork  sounding  as  faintly  as  possible  («.  g.  set  in  vibration  by  blowii^g 
smartly  against  it),  and  notice  that  the  location  when  a  single  ear  re- 
ceives the  sound  Is  not  so  clearly  in  the  ear,  and,  when  both  receive  it,  not 
BO  clearly  in  the  head,  perhaps  even  outside  of  it.  C^.  also  Ex.  98  b. 
These  experiments  may  also  oe  made  with  beating  tones  instead  of  a  dn- 
gle  one. 

Cf .  Schaefer,  op.  eit.  nnder  M. 

98.  Location  of  the  tones  of  tuning-forks  pressed  affainst  the  head, 
a.  Strike  a  large  and  loud  sounding  tuning-fork  and  press  its  stem 
against  the  vertex.  The  tone  will  seem  to  come  from  the  Interior  of  Uie 
head  chiefly  from  the  back.  While  the  fork  is  in  the  same  position  close 
one  of  the  ears,  not  pressing  it  too  tight;  the  sound  will  Immediately 
seem  to  concentrate  in  the  closed  ear.  Have  an  assistant  manage  tbie 
fork  and  close  the  ears  alternately..  Something  of  the  same  kind  hap- 
pens when  a  deep  note  is  sung ;  close  first  one  ear  and  then  both  am* 
notice  the  passage  of  the  tone  from  the  throat  to  the  ear  and  Anally  to 
the  middle  of  the  head.  6.  Have  an  assistant  manage  the  fork  and  close 
both  ears.  Notice  that  when  fork  is  pressed  on  so  as  to  make  the  tone 
loud  the  intercranial  location  is  exact,  but  when  the  pressure  is  relaxed 
and  the  tone  Is  faint  the  location  tends  to  be  extracranial,  c.  Try  set- 
ting the  fork  on  other  places  than  the  vertex.  Notice  that  in  the  oc- 
cipital and  parietal  re^ons  the  sound  appears  in  the  opposite  ear.  d. 
Take  a  long  pencil  in  tne  teeth  like  a  bit  and  rest  the  stem  of  a  tuning- 
fork  vertically  on  It  near  one  end  and  close  the  ear  on  the  other  side; 
the  sound  will  seem  to  be  located  in  the  closed  ear.  Then  gradually  tilt 
the  fork  backward  toward  a  horisontal  position,  keepinglt  in  contact 
with  the  pencil  tiU  its  tip  is  opposite  the  open  ear.  The  tone  wtil 
change  its  place  from  the  closed  to  the  open  ear. 

On  a  and  b  cf.  8cbaef«r,  op.  eit,  under  M;  on  ecf.  TliompBon,  second  article  raftered  to 
ander  04. 
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P8YGH08E8  FOLLOWING  AOUTK  SlTBGICAL  AND    MEICTAL  AFFEOTIOKS 

AMD  IN  MULTIPLB  NeURITIB. 

Bt  William  Nona,  M.  D. 

IfUroduetary  NoU,  ComfMuratively  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  mental  condition  in  this  olass  of  affections,  and  the  importance  of 
the  subject  suggests  the  advantage  of  presenting  at  some  little  lengtii 
the  more  recent  opinions  of  difllBrent  writers.  It  Is  the  description  of 
tiie  mental  state  of  patients  suffering  from  the  disorders  to  wl^ch  atten- 
tion Is  especially  directed,  and  there  can  be  but  little  donbt  that  it 
would  be  a  great  gain  to  psychiatric  nomenclature  if  Prof.  Wood*s  title 
of  ConfwUmaX  Ituanity  could  be  generally  adopted.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, *'  Confusional  Insanity  Following  Typhoid,"  or  ^*  Conf usional 
Insanity  after  Hysterectomy,"  would  designate  a  distinct  clinical  entity 
and  would  occupy  as  proper  a  place  in  statistics  and  dasslflcations  as 
^  Dementia  Secondary  to  Mama."  Prof.  Wood^s  description  of  the 
mental  state  is  a  peculiarly  graphic  and  vigorous  one,  and  merits  a  per- 
manent place  in  literature.  It  will  be  noted  that  Wood  and  Korsakoff 
takes  opposite  views  as  to  the  etiology  of  affection,  for  Korsakoff  states 
that  his  cerebropcahy  occurs  also  after  exhausting  diseases,  so  that  he 
and  Wood  are  evidently  describing  the  same  affection.  The  occurrence 
of  the  affection  in  multiple  neuritis,  a  distinctly  toxic  disease,  goes  far 
towards  bearing  out  Korsakoff's  views,  and  yet  Wood's  arguments 
against  the  tone  origin  after  acute  surgical  affections  certainly  have 
much  weight.  While,  then,  we  may  not  at  present  look  on  the  etiology 
as  settled,  there  will  be  much  gained  if  a  distinct  clinical  picture  can  be 
agreed  upon. 

Iruanitff  defter  Acute  Burgical  or  Medical  Affections,    H.  C.  Wood,  M.  D. 
University  Medical  Magazine,  December,  1889. 

The  author  deprecates  a  tendency  in  writers  on  Insanity  to  recognise 
as  distinct  diseases  several  varieties  of  mental  disorder,  which  he  thinks 
should  be  viewed  simply  as  symptom  groups.  The  evidences  of  mental 
disorder  may  vary  when  the  brain  lesion  is  apparently  the  same,  so  that 
an  individual  case  may  appear  to  belong  now  to  this  and  now  that 
special  insanity.  Congestion,  even  active  congestion,  may  go  hand  in 
hand  with  exhaustion,  and  falling  nutrition  even  predisposes  to  local 
affluxes  of  blood,  by  producing  weakness  of  the  vessels,  and  according 
as  now  this  and  now  that  region  of  the  brain  Is  invaded  by  these  locu 
changes  in  circulation,  so  will  the  symptoms  shift  from  day  to  day. 
rnie&ct  that  two  cases  for  a  time  prevent  similar  manifestations  Is  no 
proof  that  they  are  essentially  the  same  in  their  underlying  cerebral 
condition,  and  the  circumstance  that  they  offer  diverse  symptoms  is  no 
proof  that  they  are  essentially  unlike. 

Wood  believes  that  although  Insanity  following  acute  disease  varies 
greatly  in  its  symptomatology,  that  in  almost  all  the  cases  there  is  one 
common  fundamental  brain  condition  and  that  this  fundamental  brain 
condition  bears  no  specific  relation  to  the  disease  which  has  produced  it, 
but  may  be  Uie  outcome  of  an  altered  nutrition  produced  by  an  exan- 
thematous  disease,  like  typhoid  fever,  or  by  a  diathetic  disorder,  like 
rheumatism,  by  an  accidental  traumatism,  or  by  a  surgical  operation. 
There  are  etiological  and  symptomatlcal  reasons  for  believing  that  these 
insanities  after  acute  disease  are  identical  in  their  nature. 

Stiologieal.  If  we  believe  that  the  insanity  has  a  specific  relation  to 
the  poison  of  the  disease  which  it  has  followed,  we  must  consider  that 
there  are  at  least  a  half  dosen  specific  insanities  connected  with  acute 
diseases,  a  very  improbable  supposition.    The  symptoms  develop  at  a 
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time  when  the  specific  action  of  the  poison  upon  the  nervous  system 
has  exhausted  Itself,  namely,  during  convalescence.  The  insanities 
develop  after  diseases  or  aflfections  in  which  there  is  no  known  specific 
poison,  such  as  childbirth,  traumatism,  surgical  inluries,  fevers,  etc., 
which  are  followed  by  insane  outbreaks,  have  one  inn  uence  In  common, 
i.  e.,  they  all  tend  to  ezliaust  or  Impair  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve 
centers,  and  it  is  known  that  impairment  of  the  nutrition  of  the  centers 
bv  lack  of  food  combined  with  anxiety  Is  capable  of  causing  symptoms 
similar  to  those  which  are  present  In  Insanities  developed  after  disease. 

Sifmptamatical.  Though  the  cases  vary  much  In  Uielr  details,  the 
general  scope  of  the  symptoms  and  the  general  course  of  the  disorder 
aie  identical.  There  is  alway6  mental  confusion,  a  mixture  of  excite- 
ment and  mental  power;  and  the  cases  nearly  always  end  In  complete 
recovery  from  organic  disease. 

Wood  compares  this  condition  to  Kraflt-Ebins^s  '^  Stupor ;  or  Primary 
Curable  Dementia,"  which  is  a  condition  oi  cerebral  exhaustion  in 
which  there  Is  almost  complete  paralysis  of  the  mental  functions  with 
loss  of  nerve-tone  In  every  portion  of  the  body,  so  tliat  the  patient 
remains  In  a  condition  of  more  or  less  profound  stupor  or  stupidity,  with 
shifting  or  kaleidoscopic  anomolles  of  motor  and  vaso-motor  innerva- 
tion, and  at  times  also  gives  evidences  of  delirium,  or  of  hallucinations. 
This  primary  dementia  may  be  produced  by  starvation,  by  profound 
emotional  shock,  by  diseases  of  the  basal  blooa  vessels,  and  It  Is  asserted 
even  by  Injuries  to  the  head  (?).  If  old  age,  syphilis  or  gout  has  pro- 
duced excessive  degeneration  in  the  cerebral  blood  vessels,  or  if  an 
emotional  shock  has  been  so  severe  as  to  permanently  alter  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  cerebral  nerve-cells,  this  so-called  ^^  Curable  Dementia  "  may 
be  an  incurable  afl'ection. 

Krafft-Eblng  also  recognizes  under  the  name  of  Wahnsinn  an  affection 
which  has  been  known  to  English  and  American  writers  as  ^^  Delusional 
Stupor,"  *^  Mania  Hallucinatoria,"  ^^  Confuslonal  Insanity,"  etc.,  Ln 
which  there  Is  active  delirium  associated  with  an  extraordinary  abund- 
ance of  hallucinations  present  In  every  sense  region,  and  with  a  great 
weakness  of  the  whole  nervous  system,  as  shown  by  pronounced  loss  of 
mental  power  almost  amounting,  it  may  be,  to  iml>ecLllty,  by  a  tendency 
to  stupor,  by  lack  of  muscular  power,  and  by  failure  of  nerve-tone  In 
every  portion  of  the  organism.  Exafft-Eblng  considers  that  the  two 
affections,  Wahnsinn  and  Primary  Curable  Dementia  clinically  grade  into 
one  another,  and  that  the  underlying  brain  affection  is  similar  in  each 
aflectlon.  Wood  believes  that  these  two  so-called  diseases  are  merely 
diverse  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  pathological  condition,  and 
that  they  should  be  considered  as  one  disease,  and  he  suggests  that  the 
name  Confusional  Insanity  be  given  to  the  condition  because  It  Is  already 
familiar  to  many,  has  no  pathological  Import,  and  expresses  a  symptom 
which  is  not  only  common  to  all  forms  of  the  disease,  but  is  a  necessary 
outcome  of  the  pathological  state. 

In  various  chronic  diseases  attended  with  great  bodily  and  mental  ex- 
haustion, the  brain  tissue  gradually  passes  Into  a  condition  of  perverted 
and  exhausted  nutrition  similar  to  that  of  Confusional  Insanity.  In 
long  drawn  out  cases  of  consumption  there  is  often  a  gradual  impair- 
ment of  the  intellect,  associated  with  a  super-activity  of  the  Imagina- 
tion, and  especially  aurlng  the  night  the  patient  becomes  delinous. 
Almost  every  history  of  shipwreck,  followed  by  long  exposure  and 
starvation,  affords  examples  of  failing  mental  power,  accompanied  by 
increasing  activity  of  the  Imagination,  untU  desire  and  thought-pictures 
give  rise  to  hallucinations,  which  are  at  first  recognized  by  the  sufferer 
to  be  false,  but  finally  lure  blm  to  leap  overboard. 

The  underl3rlng  nerve  condition  in  each  of  these  cases  is  one  of  a  pe- 
culiar exhaustion,  and  it  would  appear  tnat  almost  any  form  of  acute 
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exhausting  dlBease  may  be  followed  by  a  similar  mental  state.  Wood 
has  reported  a  case  of  so-called  acute  gouty  insanity  which  he  consid- 
ers represented  primary  dementia,  the  stupor  form  of  oonfusional  insan- 
ity, and  to  his  mind  gouty  and  rheumatic  insanity  are  probably  almost 
idways  representatives  of  this  disease. 

Oonfusional  insanity  follows  typhoid  fever  not  very  infrequently,  and 
probably  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  cases  commonly  named  puerperal 
mania.  To  it,  also,  belongs  the  so-called  surgical  insanity,  within  one 
year  Wood  saw  It  develop  after  ovariotomy,  perineorrhaphy,  and  after 
the  removal  of  the  breast  for  cancer.  It  may  also  be  due  to  emotional 
strain,  especially  when  this  Is  sudden  or  accompanied  by  ez^haustlng 
circumstances. 

In  the  mildest  cases  of  mental  disorders  after  acute  exhausting  disease 
the  only  symptoms  may  be  enfeeblement  of  the  general  mental  powers. 
In  many  cases  the  original  mental  constitution  Is  recovered  very  slowly, 
being  possibly  slower  In  mild  than  In  severe  cases.  This  mental  enfee- 
blement may  be  associated  with  depression  of  spirits,  but  this  Is  not  so 
intense  or  so  overpowering  as  In  melancholia,  and  the  emotional  dis- 
turbance Is  not  the  dominant  element  In  the  case.  When  conf  uslonal 
insanity  Is  fully  developed  there  Is  almost  Invariably  a  general  lack  of 
nerve-tone,  as  shown  by  a  feeble  circulation  and  coldness  of  the  extrem- 
eties,  by  general  muscular  relaxation,  and  by  failure  of  the  digestive 
power.  The  temperature  varies  In  different  cases.  It  may  be  normal, 
but  la  severe  cases  there  Is  usually  either  an  habitually  low  temperature 
or  a  marked  tendency  to  paroxysms  of  sub-normal  temperature.  On 
the  other  hand  there  may  he  a  very  distinct  febrile  reaction,  especially 
seen  In  puerperal  cases.  The  temperatnre  curve  Is  often  remarkably 
irregular.  The  mental  symptoms  may  seem  to  be  contradictory,  since 
many  of  them  are  those  whleh  are  commonly  believed  to  be  the  outcome 
of  paralysis  of  cerebral  functions,  and  others  are  such  as  are  sometimes 
thought  to  be  evidence  of  excited,  though  perverted  cerebral  activity. 
In  the  first  group  belongs  that  depression  of  consciousness,  which  In  Its 
mildest  forms  may  be  shown  only  by  a  peculiar  quietude  and  by  apathy, 
but  which  In  varying  degrees  of  greater  seventy  manifests  Itself  by 
stupor,  ever  growing,  as  &e  disease  becomes  more  severe  In  Intensity, 
until  It  deepens  Into  a  complete,  persistent  loss  of  consciousness. 
Another  outcome  of  cerebral  weakness  Is  the  peculiar  mental  confusion 
which  Is  the  most  characteristic  manifestation  of  the  disease.  It  may 
reveal  Itself  chiefly  In  the  Inability  of  the  patient  to  talk  coherently  and 
persistently,  words  dropping  out  of  the  sentence  or  being  uttered  Im- 

1>erfect]y,  because  the  mind  Is  unable  to  get  the  right  word.  Ideas  chang- 
ng  In  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  because  the  power  of  confining  the 
attention  to  one  consecutive  line  of  thought  Is  lost,  so  that  the  attempt 
at  conversation  on  the  part  of  the  patient  results  in  a  Jumble  of  half 
sentences,  clauses  and  words,  hopelessly  Intermixed  with  one  another. 
Even,  however,  In  mild  cases  of  disease,  the  mental  confusion  usually 
manifests  Itself  not  merely  In  the  Inability  of  the  patient  to  hold  a  con- 
nected conversation,  but  In  his  want  of  power  to  appreciate  persons  and 
things  about  him.  In  the  most  extreme  Instances  no  objects  or  faces 
are  recognized,  and  even  In  the  very  mild  forms  of  the  disorder  the  pa- 
tient may  recognize  some  of  his  friends,  yet  be  unable  to  place  himself. 
Insisting  that  ne  Is  away  from  home,  and  pathetically  begging  to  be 
taken  to  his  own  house.  The  confusion  of  the  patient  Is  not  altogether 
the  outcome  of  pure  mental  weakness,  but  Is  usually  in  part  due  to  the 
extrordlnarlly  numerous  and  vivid  hallucinations  which  affect  all  the 
senses,  and  compete  for  recognition,  by  the  consciousness,  with  Im- 
pulses which  really  originate  In  external  objects. 

The  delirium  Is  commonly  mild  and  lacking  In  aggressiveness,  but  it 
may  take  on  a  vary  active  form,  or  the  patient  may  be  habitually  quiet 
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but  subject  to  paroxysms  of  fary  resembling  those  of  acute  mania. 
More  commonly,  however,  underlying  even  the  agg^resslveness  and 
violence,  there  is  a  foundation  of  fear  wliich  often  resembles  that  of 
delirium  tremens,  and  when  with  this  condition  of  fear  there  is  asso- 
ciated distinct  tremulousness,  the  likeness  to  delirium  tremens  is  very 
pronounced ;  indeed.  Wood  believes  that  delirium  tremens  should  be 
considered  a  form  or  variety  of  conf usional  insanity. 

Very  rarely  ought  there  to  be  any  trouble  in  recognizing  the  true 
nature  of  confusional  insanity.  The  history  of  the  attack,  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  outbreak  was  preceded  by  an  exhausting  diseieMe,  trauma- 
tism or  emotion,  the  failure  of  bodily  nutritioir  and  of  general  nerve 
force,  the  lack  of  dominant  emotional  excitement,  the  stupor,  the  pecu- 
liar mental  confusion,  the  kaleidoscopic  character  of  the  hallucinations, 
make  diagnosis  easy.  The  propiosis  is  favorable.  Kraflt-Ebing  gets 
70%  of  recoveries,  and  in  Wood's  cases  even  when  the  mental  ooiuusion 
has  amounted  to  complete  and  absolute  imbecility[complete  recovery  has 
almost  invariably  occurred,  provided  there  have  been  no  preexisting 
organic  bodily  lesions,  such  as  unsound  kidneys,  or  degenerated  arte- 
ries. Death  may,  however,  occur  in  complicated  cases.  If  the  mental 
recoverv  be  not  complete,  the  result  Is  lack  of  mental  power,  but  never 
a  so-called  reasoning  insanity,  never  a  state  resembling  that  of  paranoia. 
Wood  cites  five  cases  illustrating  his  conception  of  coiuusional  insanity: 
I.,  after  childbirth;  U.,  after  removal  of  the  breast  for  cancer;  III., 
after  perineorraphy:  lY.,  after  typhoid;  V.,  after  loss  of  sleep  from 
nursing,  combing  with  anxiety.    All  the  patients  recovered. 

Cases  of  Post-Febrile  Insanitif.    William  Oslsb,  M.  D.    John  Hopkins* 
Hospital  Seports,  1890,  II,  46. 

This  article  is  written  to  give  illustrative  cases  of  Wood*s  Confusional 
Insanity,  where  there  is  one  fundamental  brain  condition,  viz:— im- 
paired nutrition  with  consequent  exhaustion  of  the  nerve  centres.  Osier 
refers  to  the  articles  by  Shepard  (Am.  J.  Med.  Sciences,  Dec,  1888), 
and  T.  Gaillard  Thomas  (Medical  News,  1889^,  and  reports  five  cases: 
I.    Pneumonia.    Slow  convalescence  vdth  development  of  hallnciaa- 

tions  and  delusions, 
n.    Typhoid  fever;  severe  attack  with  much  delirium.    Mania  during 

convalescence.    Gradual  recovery  after  four  months, 
in.    Typhoid  fever  of  moderate  severity.    Development  of  delusions 

during  convalescence.    Becovery  after  six  weeks. 
IV.    Typhoid  fever,  mild  attack.    Gradual  development  of  delusions. 

Slow,  halting  speech.    Becovery. . 
y.    Typhoid  fever,  severe  attack.    During  convalescence  development 
of  delusions.    Persistence  of  mental  symptoms  for  ten  weeks. 
Becovery. 
Prognosis  usually  good.    Of  the  seven  cases  seen  bv  Osier  five  after 
typhoid  and  two  after  pneumonia,  six  recovered  and  the  seventh  seemed 
likelv  to  recover.    Patients  should  therefore  be  cared  for  at  home  if 
possible.    Seclusion,  incessant  watchfulness,  absolute  rest  in  bed,  with 
massage  and  careful  feeding  are  indicated,    in  the  cases  where  the  tem- 
perature is  mentioned  thfi  had  fallen  to  normal  before  the  mental 
symptoms  came  on. 

Osier  does  not  attempt  to  add  to^  Wood's  description  of.  the  mental 
state  of  these  patients. 

Acute  Confusional  Insanitu*  Cokallt  Kobmak.  Dublin  Journal  of  Med- 
ical Science,  1890, 1,  606. 

Korman  claims  that  this  form  of  insanity  is  not  recognized  in  Eng- 
land. He  agrees  with  Sa]g6  that  acute  confusion  is  the  most  common 
of  all  forms  of  insanity,  although  Salg6*8  definition  is  too  wide  ac*cord- 
ing  to  Korman.    It  would  come  between  the  acute  mania  and  acute 
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primary  dementia  of  Flnel.    It  Ib  a  condition  of  mental  diatorbance  of 
eomparatiyely  rapid  onset,  cliaraoterlzed  bj  dream-like  engagement  of 
oonscioosnesa  and  a  tendency  to  abundant  hallucinationB  oi  one  or  more 
senses.    As  the  oonfosion  or  the  hallacinations  predominate  the  case  re- 
sembles acute  dementia  or  mania  (melancholia.)    Predomhiance  of  con- 
foaion  corresponds  to  the  delusional  stupor  of  Newington ;  predominance 
of  hallucinations  corresponds  to  Menders  hallucinatory  mania.  Norman 
finds  hallucinations  less  frequent  than  other  authors,  and  quotes  Meynert 
aa  giving  up  the  term  acute  hallucinatory  insanity  (Wahnsinn)  for  con- 
fonon.    It  IS  acute  in  onset ;  in  form,  acute  or  peracute,  more  frequently 
Bub-acnte.    True  chronlcity  hardly  exists,  except  in   uncurea  cases 
lapsing  into  secondary  mania.    Usually  begins  with  hallucinations. 
Recovered  patients  speak  of  a  dreamy  obscuration  of  the  mind ;  t^ 
frequently  escapes  observation.    Consciousness  profoundly  affected; 
unoriented;  confused  as  to  time ;  varying  and  disconnected  delusions  flit 
through  the  mind,  which  are  accepted  as  we  accept  dreams.    Halluci- 
nations may  be  pleasant  or  the  reverse,  following  tne  emotional  state  of 
the  patient.    Emotional  state  generally  indifferent,  without  pleasure  or 
pain.    Emotional  condition  variable  as  disting^shed  from  mania  or 
melancholia,  sometimes  gay,  sad,  anxious,  ftngry,  tender,  or  all  these 
things  together  or  in  most  rapid  succession.    Emotional  disturbance  is 
a  reactive  one,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  hallucinations.    Acts  as 
well  as  feelings  are  uctated  by  hallucinations.    Episodic  reactive  states 
of  emotional  excitement  or  motor  restlessness  are  apt  to  be  followed  by 
periods  of  increased  confusion,  deepening  into  stupor,  or  stuporous  con- 
attions  intervene  directly.    Agrees  with  Kraflt-Ebing  that  acute  con- 
fusional  insanity  is  essentially  a  condition  of  brain  exhaustion,  and 
probably  due  to  brain  anaemia  or  malnutrition  of  cortex.    Patient  is 
usually  feeble  and  anaemic,  or  has  recently  suffered  from  some  exhaust- 
ing disease.    This  is  more  often  than  any  other  the  form  of  psychical 
disorder  associated  vdth  diseases  not  primarily  affecting  the  nervous  cen- 
tres.   Puerperal  insanity  is  generallv  of  this  fprm,  and  the  same  of  the 
Insanity  of  rheumatism,  ana  the  delirium  of  fevers  occasionally  passes 
directly  into  acute  confusion.    Prolonged  lactation,  chronic  suppurative 
aflbctions,  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  lungs,  especially  phthisis, 
have  a  strong  predisposing,  if  not  exciting  influence.    Kraflt-Ebing  de- 
scribes it  as  arising  in  prisoners.    Norman  has  found  it  associated  with 
nostolgia.    Also  occurs  in  cases  of  sexual  excess  or  irregularity,  gener- 
ally with  hallucinations.    One  case  followed  mental  shock ;  and  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  most  common  form  that  insanity  takes  when  it  follows 
sudden  shock  is  the  kindred  one  of  acute  dementia.    Norman  considers 
the  well  marked  form  of  insanity  following  drink  as  acute  confusional 
insanity,  wliich  is  usually  described  as  something  between  delirium 
tremens  and  acute  mania.    Phere  is  loss. of  orientatfon,  dream-like  im- 
pairment of  consciousness,  and  numerous  hallucinations.    Dreamy  con- 
fusion is  more  common  in  women.    James  Ross  has  described  a  confu- 
sion characteristic  of  dementia  accompanying  alcoholic  neuritis.    Wig- 
glesworth  confirmed  Rosses  observation,  and  in  1887  Korsakoff  describea 
1  connection  with  alcoholic  neuritis  a  ^^form  of  confusion  with  ex- 
tremely cliaracteristic  mistakes  in  relation  to  space,  time  and  situation.*' 
The  onset  is  often  acute.    The  insanity  which  comes  ^^out  of  sleep"  is 
always  of  this  type.    This  brings  it  into  line  with  that  state  occasionally 
present  in  the  sane  and  especially  in  those  of  neurotic  tendency  and  in 
epUeptics,  called  by  Germans  Scsdafkrankheit,    Duration  may  be  short, 
lasting  onJy  a  few  days  or  a  few  hours  in  abortive  cases  (as  in  some  cases 
of  menstrual  disturbance),  as  Kraflt-Ebing  points  out.    Kraflt-Ebing 
puts  his  recoveries  at  70%.    Cases  which  are  about  to  recover  occasion- 
aUy  pass  into  a  state  resembling  acute  mania,  first  observed  by  Meynert. 
who  thought  that  the  fnnctioniu  hypezaemia  accompanying  the  maniacal 
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attack  brought  on  a  tendency  to  cure  by  increasing  the  drcolatlon  of 
blood  through  the  exhauBted  brain.  A  slight  degree  of  stupor  more  fre- 
quently precedes  recovery,  as  in  convalescence  from  acute  mania.  A 
mixture  of  maniacal  and  stuporous  conditions  is  less  favorable,  or  a  ten- 
dency towards  histrionic  and  pathetic  displays,  or  the  occurrence  of 
pseudo-tetanic  or  pseudo-cataleptic  states.  Latter  symptoms  approxi- 
mate Catatonia,  which  indeed  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
the  general  affection  under  consideration.  As  In  all  acute  Insanities 
death  from  exhaustion  may  occur  In  the  early  stage,  and  In  debilitated 
sufierers  there  is  a  tendency  to  succumb  to  Intercurrent  affections.  The 
diagnosis  lies  between  acute  mania,  acute  melancholia,  acute  dementia, 
and  certain  forms  of  paranoia.  From  mania  It  Is  distinguish^  by  ab- 
sence of  exaltation  and  of  Increased  rapidity  of  thought.  (Norman, 
with  Salg6,  would  exclude  from  mania  any  case  with  hallucinations). 
True  emotional  depression  as  a  primary  symptom  Is  absent  In  acute  con- 
fusion, distinguishing  It  from  melancholia.  It  Is  Intimately  associated 
with  acute  dementia,  and  it  Is  not  always  possible  to  say  which  form  we 
are  dealing  with,  though  the  presence  of  hallucinations  and  absence  of 
complete  stupor  in  a  typical  case  of  complete  confusion  sufficiently  de- 
note the  aliment.  Distinguished  from  paranoia  bv  want  of  systemathsa- 
tion  of  delusions,  by  existence  of  confusion,  and  by  sudden  mode  of 
origin. 
Norman  repeats  nine  cases  as  follows : 
I.    Acute   confusion,  associated  with   alcoholic  excess.    Neuritio 

pains ;  recovery. 
II.    Acute  hallucinatory  confusion,  associated  with  alcoholic  excess; 
epileptiform  seizures ;  recovery.    ^^An  extremely  typical  case 
of  alcoholism  In  a  woman." 
III.    Acute  hallucinatory  confusion  associated  with  alcoholic  excess. 
rV.    Confusion  In  the  special  form  described  by  Ross  and  Wiggles- 
worth  occurring  In  a  toper.    Passage  Into  secondary  dementia, 
y.    Acute  hallucinatory  confusion  resembling  paranoia,  associated 

with  alcoholic  excess.    Recovery. 
YI.    Acute  hallucinatory  confusion  simulating  paranoia,  following 
rheumatism  and  perhaps  associated  with  nostalgia.    Recovery. 
YII.    Hallucinatory  confusion  associated  with  phthisis. 
YIII.    Acute  hallucinatory  confusion  dependent  perhaps  upon  nostalgia. 
Passage  Into  dementia. 
IX.    Acute  hallucinatory  confusion  beginning  In  a  dream.    Apparent 

cause,  sexual  Irregularity. 
Norman  cites  Korsakoff's  articles  and  considers  that  they  are  both 
describing  the  same  form  of  mental  disturbance. 

Folie  post-opiratoire.    Prof.  Mairst.    Le  Bulletin  Medical,  1889 ;  Aug. 
28  and  Sept.  1. 

Prof.  Malret  studies  the  mode  of  evolution  of  Insanity  following  oper- 
ations rather  than  the  form  of  the  Insanity  Itself.  He  adds  one  case  to 
literature,  that  of  a  woman  of  42  who  became  Insane  three  days  after  a 
laparotomy.  Patient  was  Intelligent  and  vivacious,  but  without  heredi- 
tary or  degenerative  nervous  taint.  At  22,  after  childbirth,  she  suffered 
from  attacks  of  hysteria  with  syncope,  without  absolute  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, but  with  delusional  troubles  following,  and  hallucinations  of 
sight  and  hearing;  attacks  sometimes  lasted  nunntes,  at  other  times 
hours ;  troubles  appeared  with  menses.  Intellect  unimpaired,  and  she 
retained  the  management  of  her  household.  At  39  abdominal  trouble 
appeared,  necessitating  laparotomy  three  years  later.  Three  days  after 
the  operation  began  to  laugh  without  motive  and  to  have  hallucinations 
of  hearing.  Delusions  Increased  and  patient  admitted  to  asylum  thrf^e 
months  and  a  half  after  operation.    ToriK>r  and  Intellectual  wandering 
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ivere  most  noticeable.    Marked  failure  in  nutrition.    Befased  to  eat. 
Died  of  exhanstion  35  days  after  admission. 

Mairet  raises  the  question  whether  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  men- 
tal trouble  after  the  operation  was  simply  a  coincidence,  or  if  the  oper- 
ation had  a  distinct  etioio^cai  relation,  and  decides  in  favor  of  the  eti- 
ological relationship.  He  finds  in  literature  24  cases  where  insanity 
followed  operation,  but  admits  that  the  iist  may  not  be  complete,  hi 
analyzing  these  oases  he  finds  that  the  rdle  of  the  operation  may  be  a 
variable  one,  being  at  times  only  an  occasional  cause,  as  in  an  operation 
In  a  case  of  alcoholism,  while  in  other  ca«es  the  operation  plays  a  con- 
siderable part.  There  was  considerabie  predisposition  in  his  own  case, 
while  in  a  case  reported  by  Herm-Lossen  and  Fuerstner  the  etiological 
importance  of  the  operation  was  still  greater,  and  the  predisposition 
much  less,  there  being  no  nervous  predisposition  except  a  chorea  at  the 
age  of  14.  In  reviewing  the  cases  Mairet  reaches  the  conclusion  that  a 
certain  amount  of  predisposition  is  always  necessary,  and  that  a  surgical 
operation  by  itself  is  not  capable  of  producing  insanity.  While  the 
most  different  operations  may  be  followed  by  insanity,  are  all  operations 
susceptible  in  the  same  degree  of  producing  it  ?  It  is  the  grave  op^ra- 
tlons,  especially  those  on  abdominal  viscera,  that  cause  insanity  without 
there  being  a  strong  predisposition.  Werth  reports  the  following  re- 
sults: Two  cases  of  insanity  in  82  hysterectomies,  or  6%;  two  in  36 
castrations,  or  5.56%;  and  only  two  in  160  ovariotomies.  Regarding  the 
manner  in  which  surgical  operations  produce  insanity  Mairet  holds  that 
In  a  surgical  operation  of  considerable  importance  the  surgical  trauma- 
tism and  its  sequelsB  are  not  the  sole  elements  susceptible  of  working  on 
the  brain  and  thus  developing  insanity.  For  a  certain  time  before  the 
operation  the  patient  is  preoccupied ;  he  dreads  the  operation,  and  his 
mind  is  in  a  state  of  tension  that  particularly  favors  the  development  of 
insanity.  The  anaesthetics,  too,  have  a  particularly  strong  action  on 
the  nervous  system,  and  especially  upon  the  brain.  After  the  operation 
the  surgeon  uses  in  the  dressings  substances  such  as  iodoform,  which 
are  in  themselves  capable  of  producing  mental  troubles;  and  finally, 
after  the  operation  the  patient  must  be  excited  by  stimulants,  particu- 
larly bv  alcoholic  drinks.  Mairet  Is  convinced  that  insanity  after  oper- 
ations is  the  result  of  these  different  causes,  or  at  least  of  several  of 
them.  Although  he  attaches  but  slight  Importance  to  Iodoform,  he  at- 
taches much  to  the  etiological  influence  of  anaesthetics. 

In  cases  where  the  predisposition  is  feeble  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the 
operation  itself,  as  such,  to  explain  the  development  of  the  Insanity,  but 
the  published  facts  are  too  few  to  assist  in  ascertaining  how  the  opera- 
tion works.  It  is  not  so  much  the  operation  itself,  properly  so  called, 
as  it  is  that  the  traumatism  is  succeeded  by  a  more  or  less  extended  and 
severe  wound.  In  the  cases  reported  the  operation  Itself  and  Its  sequalss 
have  been  absolutely  regular.  It  is  on  the  side  of  the  nutrition  that  it 
is  necessary  to  look  for  the  reason  of  the  action  of  the  traumatism.  In 
Marlet*8  case  the  troubles  in  nutrition  appeared  directly  after  the  oper- 
ation, but  the  observations  are  too  few  to  say  that  this  is  always  the 
case.  This  was  markedly  the  case  in  Shepard's  two  cases.  However 
this  may  be,  the  troubles  of  nutrition  when  they  exist  put  the  nervous 
system  in  a  state  of  morbid  receptivity  which  allows  the  passing 
delirium  which  the  anaesthetics  and  the  other  causes  may  produce,  to 
pass  into  a  chronic  state  and  to  favor  the  production  of  true  Insanity. 

As  regards  the  time  of  onset  of  the  mental  disturbance,  this  may  come 
on  Immediately  after  the  operation,  but  generally  It  is  not  until  several 
days,  usually  on  the  3d  or  6th  day,  or  at  lea^t  within  the  first  week  tliat 
the  patient  is  perceived  to  be  strange  and  to  have  lost  his  mental  equi- 
librium. Sometimes,  however,  the  mental  troubles  do  not  appear  until 
later.    Werth  reports  cases  in  the  2d,  dd  and  5th  weeks,    usually  the 
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deyelopment  takes  place  progreasively— a  modiflcation  of  character  and 
illaslonB  appearinff  first,  then  agitation  is  added,  and  finally  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  tune,  days  or  weeks,  the  Insanity  is  definitely  estab- 
lished. More  rarely  tne  insanity  sets  in  saddenlj  ¥dthoat  proNoroinea. 
Meredith  reports  a  case  where  an  acute  melancholia  appearea  suddenly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  week. 

Post-operative  insanity  has  difitorent  forms,  and  here  must  be  distin- 
guished the  cases  in  which  the  operation  acts  only  as  a  provoking  caose 
and  those  in  which  its  pathogenic  infiuence  is  considenble.  When  the 
operation  plays  only  the  rdle  of  an  occasional  cause  the  form  which  the 
insanity  t&es  Is  dependent  not  on  the  traumatism  but  on  the  anterior 
state,  which  may  be  of  a  very  variable  nature.  In  one  case  it  mav  be  a 
very  powerful  predisposition  or  an  intoxication,  or  in  another  case  it  may 
be  a  typhoid  fever  which  modifies  the  central  nervous  system.  Wben 
the  pathogenic  influence  is  most  powerful  the  forms  which  aregoierally 
found  are  mania  and  melancholia,  but  the  observations  are  too  few  to 
say  if  the  mania  or  melancholia  have  a  special  physiognomy.  [Wood^s 
remarks  on  this  subject  seem  to  be  of  much  greater  value.] 

As  regards  prognosis  this  depends  largely  on  whether  the  operation 
plays  the  part  of  a  primary  or  an  occasional  cause,  being  more  grave 
where  the  antecedent  predisposition  is  more  marked,  and  where  the 
nutrition  is  poor,  and  here  leading  to  Incurable  Insanity  or  to  death. 

In  summing  up  the  whole  sublet  Malret  concludes : 

1^.  It  Is  among  the  predisposed  individuals,  predisposed  either  by 
heredity  or  any  other  cause  (alcoholism.  Infectious  diseases,  etc.),  that 
surgical  operations  give  rise  to  Insanity. 

2<^  Among  the  constituent  elements  of  an  operation  that  may  act  on 
the  brain  the  two  most  Important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Insanity  are  anaesthetics  and  surgical  traumatism  with  thcor 
seauelsB,  chief  among  which  are  the  troubles  of  nutrition. 

3^.  When  the  predisposition  Is  considerable  the  anaesthetics  may  of 
themselves  alone  set  tim  Into  activity  and  cause  the  appearance  of  In- 
sanity, so  that  the  less  Important  operations,  acting  as  surgical  trauma- 
tism, may  give  rise  to  Insanity. 

These  points  should  govern  the  conduct  of  the  physician  In  Interf erin|^ 
surgically  In  predisposed  Individuals.  Among  these  Individuals  one 
ought  not  to  undertake  an  operation  of  any  consequence  except  whetk 
there  Is  a  vital  necessity,  ana  when  It  has  once  been  decided  upon,  an^ 
aesthetics,  at  least  general  anaesthetics,  should  be  omitted  If  possible. 
[It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  Prof.  Malret  goes  to  extremes  that 
few  or  any  would  care  to  follow  In  ascribing  su<m  overwhelming  Im- 
portance to  anaesthetics.  Were  anaesthetics  withheld  to  the  extent  he 
advocates,  from  the  remote  possibility  of  mental  disturbance,  much 
needless  suffering  could  not  fall  to  result.] 

InMnUy  follotoiug  Snrgiedl  Operations.  Lawsok  Tait.  British  Medical 
Journal,  Aug.  31, 1889.  (Abstracted  in  Dublin  Journal  of -Medical 
Science,  1800, 1,  250.J 

This  Is  a  criticism  of  the  book  of  Dr.  fi.  Denis  on  this  subject.  Talt 
says  that  he  has  performed  between  7,000  and  8.000  operations,  requiring 
the  use  of  anaesthetics,  and  has  had  anaesthetics  administered  In  cases 
not  Involving  traumatism  In  8,000  more  Instances,  and  he  knows  of  only 
seven  cases  of  sequent — not  necessarily  consequent — ^Insanity.  There 
may  have  been  otilier  cases,  and  he  will  say  14  cases  to  cpver  the  margin 
of  error.  His  own  practice  therefore  does  not  yield  a  proportion  of  cases 
of  Insanity  following  operations  larger  than  the  general  proportion  of 
Insanity  In  the  f  emiQe  adult  population,  and  Including  the  cases  of  an- 
aesthesia Is  probably  considerably  smaller.  Dr.  Denis  gets  an  average  of 
2.5  cases  of  alienation  In  100  operations.    But  if  this  had  been  the  case 
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aU  engaged  in  active  operating  practice  would  have  felt  the  fact  long 
ago.  Tait  la  stmck  by  the  occurrence  of  Inaanltv  after  operations  aa 
being  like  the  occurrence  of  tetanus,  something  to  be  met  with  occasion- 
ally, but  not  a  matter  to  calculate  on.  He  continues :  ^^If  I  saw  an  in<^ 
■uiity  rate  of  2.6%  in  my  operations  it  would  be  more  striking  than  any 
death  rate  in  anything  except  my  hysterectomies,  and  in  that  class  I 
have  never  seen  insamty  follow  a  single  instance;  and  Dr.  Bantock'a 
experience  amounts  to  practically  the  same  result,  for  his  exce^Jtion 
cannot  really  be  called  one  of  insanity  following  an  operation.  As  a  per 
contra  I  can  point  to  13  cases  where  operations  have  cured  insanity." 

Ueber  P9jfcho»en  nach  Augen'OperaHonen.    Von  Fbankl-Hoohwabt. 
Jahrbuch  f .  Psych.,  1889-90— IX,  pp.  152-182. 

The  author  reports  31  cases  of  psychoses  developing  after  eye-opera^ 
tiona.    Divided  into  four  groups,  as  follows ; 

1.    Hallucinatory  Confusional  Insanity,    (a)  in  young,  (b)  in  old 

individuals. 
9.    Simple  Confusional  Insanity  in  old  people* 
8.    Psychoses  in  chronic  alcoholism. 

4.    Cases  of  Confusional  Insanity  in  very  marasmatic  individuals, 
with  other  intercurrent  somatic  diseases  with  fatal  termination.. 

The  first  group  comprised  15  cases ;  lens  extraction  in  almost  all, 
began  six  tunes  In  the  first  24  hours,  twice  after  two,  once  each  after 
three  and  four  days,  tvdce  after  several  days,  once  after  nine  days,  once 
after  ten  to  twelve  days,  once  after  three  weeks.  There  was  a  notean- 
like  change  of  phenomena  in  the  difierent  individuals ;  there  was  wild, 
unmanageable  agitation,  ideas  of  grandeur  and  insignificance,  ideas  of 
anicide,  ceaseless  oryings,  prajrfiig,  lamenting,  and  then  laughing, 
dancing  and  singing,  with  passionate  emotional  displays.  These  more 
aharply  defined  prooromal  symptoms  belong  more  to  youth ;  in  older 
people  there  is  unrest,  confusion  and  tendency  to  aggression,  and  also 
terrible  visual  and  auditory  hallucinations.  Disease  is  usually  fully  de- 
veloped when  the  patient  is  transferred  to  the  asylum. 

Begardlng  the  course  of  these  psychoses  it  can  only  be  said  that  thia 
ia  a  very  varying  one.  Some  last  a  few  days,  and  from  that  up  to 
weeks,  or  to  one,  two  or  five  months.  One  patient  formed  a  complete 
delusional  system  of  persecution  after  he  had  been  three  months  in  the 
aavlum. 

In  the  group  of  alcoholics  there  were  seven  patients,  six  of  whom  had 
cataract  operations.  Course  oflbrs  little  that  is  noteworthy;  begina 
earlier  than  in  non-alcoholics.  Shows  itself  In  restlessness  and  excite- 
ment. Course  marked  by  unrest,  halluclnationB,  conditions  of  anxiety, 
ideas  of  persecution,  confusion,  delusions.  Course  similar  to  delirium 
tremens.    Lasts  from  6  to  12  days  to  4  weeks.    Some  dementia  in  one 


In  the  first  group  (hallucinatory  confusional  insanity)  hallucinations 
were  the  chief  thing  noted,  with  sharply  defined  delusions,  here  and 
there  running  into  a  system,  while  in  the  second  group  (simple  confu-- 
sional  insanity  in  old  people)  the  patients  were  simply  confused  and 
disturbed,  hallucinations  being  absent.  They  were  unonented,  did  not 
know  what  had  happened  to  them,  were  irritable,  sometimes  aggressive* 
They  were  all  old,  but  not  of  the  specific  senile  form.  The  same  con- 
ditions are  seen  in  exhausting  conditions  in  youth  and  in  alcoholics. 
All  men,  from  67  to  77.  Cataract  operations  in  all.  Psychosis  developed 
aeon  after  operation :  in  none  after  sixth  day.  Unrest,  anxiety,  aggres-> 
siveness  showed  itself  in  the  beginning.  Progrnosis  not  unfavorable.. 
Of  the  last  group  there  were  only  three  cases,  in  all  inanition,  delirium 
and  fatal  termination. 

Begardlng  the  casual  nexus  the  simplest  explanation  would  be  to  put 
the  cases  among  the  psychoses  following  operations,  as  first  pointed  out 
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by  DupuTten,  and  In  Germany  by  Wunderlich.  There  Ib  no  reason  to 
donbt  this  casual  nexus.  '  Can  call  these  affections  nothing  more  dun 
a  specific  symptom-complex,  as  Dupuyten  has  done.  They  generally 
take  the  course  of  hallucinatory  confuslonal  insanity.  Rose  thinla 
almost  all  psychoses  following  operations  are  to  be  considered  as  delirium 
tremens,  and  further  that  sepsis  and  hlffh  fever  may  form  a  substratum 
of  the  mental  disturbance.  Some  psychoses  developing  with  hallucina- 
tory confusion  he  designates  as  inanition  delirla.  von  Frankl-Hoch wait 
considers  these  psychoses  relatively  rare  compared  with  those  following 
eye-operations.  In  Vienna  the  last  are  much  more  common  than  the  first. 

Winiwarter  speaks  of  psychoses  after  surgical  operations  as  l)elng 
especially  rare.  When  Puerstner  reported  the  first  case  of  insanity  after 
a  gynaecological  operation  he  expressed  surprise  that  the  case  should 
be  so  rare  while  they  are  so  frequent  after  eye-operations. 

Werth  could  collect  only  34  cases  of  insanity  after  surgical  operations. 
This  disproportion  is  all  ihe  more  striking  when  it  is  considered  how 
many  factors  enter  Into  surgical  operations  that  seldom  occur  in  eye- 
operations,  such  as  the  great  pain  before  and  after  the  operation,  febrile 
phenomena,cachexla  of  cancer,  disposition  to  tuberculosis  often  occurring 
in  Joint  disease,  inanition,  etc.  Surgical  cases  are  often  depressed  in 
emotions,  since  they  are  to  suffer  the  loss  of  some  member,  while  eye- 
patients  per  contra  have  the  hope  of  regaining  their  sight.  The  author 
collects  19  cases  of  psychoses  after  surgical  operations,  of  which  3 
were  of  delirium  tremens,  showing  that  Insanitv  after  surgical  opera- 
tions Is  comparatively  rare  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  besides  the  opera- 
tion the  other  important  etiological  factors  are  so  frequent.  What  Is 
the  special  feature  of  eye-operations  that  psychoses  so  often  follow 
them?  That  lesion  of  the  sensitive  optic  nerves  must  be  a  tremendous 
irritation  is  clear  d  prioriy  and  attention  Is  called  to  the  connection  be- 
tween Irritation  of  thetrigemlnas  (neuralgia)  and  psychoses.  Psychoses 
have  developed  through  simple  Injury  to  the  bulb— (Grlesliuger,  Arndt 
and  Ftirstner).  That  mental  disturbances  may  arise  through  irritation 
of  the  sense-organs  Is  Indicated  by  the  influences  of  ear  diseases  and  bv 
Esqulrol's  observation  of  Insanity  following  a  strong  smell.  Accord- 
ing to  our  author's  researches  blind  i)eople  mive  a  special  predisposition 
to  mental  disease,  of  predisposing  moment  in  eye  diseases  is  the  psy- 
chical factor  that  loss  of  sight  Is  especially  feared  [This  does  not  agree 
well  wltb  author*s  previous  statement  that  hope  of  regaining  the  sight 
was  In  the  favor  of  these  patients  as  against  the  fears  of  orainary  sur- 
gical cases].  Also  in  any  of  the  cases  that  the  oculist  has  to  do  with 
are  of  advanced  age.  Of  greatest  importance,  however,  appears  to  be 
the  influence  of  darkness  that  is  necessary  In  the  after  treatment,  to- 
gether with  the  absolute  rest  and  the  separation  from  the  outer  world. 

Eine  psychUche  Stdrung  conibinirt  mit  mtUtipler  Neuritis.  {P9ffcho9is  poif- 
neuritica  seu  cerebropathica  psychica  toxaemica.)  Db.  8.  8.  Korsa- 
koff.   Allg.  Zeltschr.  f .  Psychiatric,  1889,  xlvl.  Bd.,  H.  4,  p.  475. 

Previous  to  the  present  article  Korsakoff  has  published  articles  in 
Russian  describing  the  disease,  which  he  claims  is  little  known  to  phy- 
sicians, although  numerous  instances  have  appeared  in  the  practice  of 
alienists  and  also  of  gynaecologists.  The  disease  Is  especially  liable  to 
develop  after  certain  diseases,  such  as  puerperal  fever,  acute  and 
chronic  Infectious  diseases.  Korsakoff  claims  that  this  form  of  mental 
disease  is  unknown,  and  that  there  is  no  description  of  it  in  literature. 
In  almost  all  cases  t^e  symptoms  of  multiple  neuritis  may  be  found,  in 
some  cases  they  are  but  little  marked.  In  others  the  symptoms  of  ner- 
ritls,  paralyses,  contractures,  muscle  atrophies  and  pains  are  so  predom- 
inating that  they  may  cover  up  the  mental  disturbance.  Besides  the 
combination  with  the  neurltlc  symptoms,  the  symptom-complex  of  the 
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mental  dUtnrbance  is  in  itself  characteristic,  especially  the  disturbance 
of  memory  and  of  the  association  of  ideas.  All  these  things  taken 
together  give  the  disease  so  peculiar  a  stamp  that  it  is  incomprehensible 
to  Korsakoff  that  it  has  not  been  described  before,  but  he  explains  this 
by  the  fact  that  the  disease  occurs  in  the  course  of  other  diseases,  and 
the  attention  of  the  physician  is  concentrated  on  these,  and  thus  the 
complications  on  the  side  of  the  nervous  system  are  overlooked.  The 
beginnings  of  the  disease  are  frequently  difficult  to  recognize.  Since  it 
ordinarily  develops  as  a  complication  of  severe  diseases  such  as  typhoid, 
paerperal  fever  and  the  like,  its  initial  symptoms  are  bound  up  with  the 
usual  weakness,  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system  and  anasmla  of  the 
brain.  The  beginning  is  usually  ushered  in  by  vomiting,  sometimes  very 
stubborn.  Then  considerable  weakness  develops.  The  patient  staggers 
on  walking,  his  gait  is  progressively  unsteadier,  finally  he  can  no  longer 
stand  and  must  Ue  down.  The  paralysis  of  the  lower  eztremetles  now 
becomes  noticeable,  and  the  motions  of  the  feet  and  toes  are  disturbed. 
The  upper  extremities,  hands  and  fingers,  are  also  frequently  involved. 
Pains  develop  in  the  arms  and  legs,  the  muscles  fall  away  considerably, 
the  electrical  contractility  diminishes,  contractures  and  sometimes  oede- 
ma develop,  and  the  patellar  reflex  ordinarily  disappears  early.  In  severe 
cases  there  may  be  complete  paralysis  of  the  extremities,  the  muscles  of 
the  back  become  paralyssed,  likewise  the  bladder  and  diaphragm,  and 
finally  paralysis  of  the  heart  occurs  through  disturbance  of  the  functions 
of  the  vagus.  Parallel  with  these  symptoms  in  which  the  multiple  neuritis 
shows  itself,  there  proceeds  the  development  of  the  mental  disturbance. 
These  are  less  striking  in  the  beginning  and  manifest  themselves  exter- 
nally as  simble  irritibility  or  lowered  activity  of  the  nervous  system 
referable  to  the  general  weakness.  At  first  the  patients  appear  very 
capricious  and  assuming,  or  on  the  contrary,  very  apathetic,  and  sleep 
in  the  way  that  much  exhausted  men  are  accustomed  to  do,  but  symp- 
toms develop  later  that  make  it  certain  that  the  disease  is  not  like  an 
ordinary  nervous  weakness.  These  symptoms  appear  either  in  the  form 
of  excessive  irritability  and  great  unrest,  or  as  outbreaks  of  acute  mania 
with  clouded  consciousness,  or  again  in  the  form  of  marked  loss  in  the 
mental  sphere  and  deep  disturbance  of  memory.  Careful  examination 
of  the  mental  symptoms  reveals  a  multitude  of  peculiarities  which  are 
very  significant  for  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease.  The  mental  symptoms 
do  not  make  their  appearance  in  all  cases  in  the  same  manner.  In  certain 
cases  there  is  a  greatly  increased  irritibility  and  excitability  with  con- 
sciousness well  preserved ;  in  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  consciousness 
may  be  confused,  and  there  may  be  apathy  or  agitation,  and  finally  in  still 
other  cases  a  characteristic  disturbance  of  memory  comes  to  the  front,  a 
special  kind  of  amnesia.  If  the  mental  excitement  consists  in  increased 
susceptibility  and  irritability,  this  is  generally  displayed  in  great  exclta- 
abiUty,  unrest  and  vague  fear.  The  patient  fears  death,  an  attack,  or  he 
knows  not  what ;  fears  to  remain  alone,  constantly  calls  to  himself,  sighs, 
or  laments  his  fate.  Not  rarely  the  consciousness  remains  clear  a  long 
time,  but  in  many  cases  after  the  first  few  days  of  excitement  con- 
sciousness becomes  confused.  Patient  mixes  up  words  and  cannot  speak 
connectedly.  Every  day  the  confusion  increases,  patient  begins  to  tell  of 
all  kinds  of  monstrosities,  speaks  of  Journeys  that  were  never  performed, 
mixes  up  old  reminiscences  with  recent  events,  does  not  know  where  he 
is  or  what  is  going  on  about  him ;  sometimes  illusions  of  sight  and 
hearing  develop  wlilch  still  more  confuse  the  patient.  Thus  the  same 
patient  is  at  times  entirely  quiet,  at  other  times  very  restless.  The  dis- 
turbed periods  usually  come  on  towards  evening,  when  the  patient 
begins  to  be  restless,  becomes  angry  if  he  is  not  ^ven  what  he  wants ; 
sometimes  the  restlessness  reaches  a  very  high  degree.  There  may  be 
attacks  of  raving,  of  acute  mania.    Sometimes  these  may  occur  in  the 
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beginning  of  the  disease,  later  the  excitement  may  BtUI  exist,  yet  it  may 
not  break  out  in  attacks,  but  is  limited  to  singing  songs  the  whole  nigiit 
throuffh.  Sometimes  the  disturbance  of  consctousness  reaches  a  Terj 
high  degree  and  may  almost  go  to  the  complete  loss  of  oonacionsness. 
mth  tt&  there  also  goes  a  deep  disturbance  of  memory.  It  takes  the 
form  of  a  peculiar  amnesia,  in  which  the  memory  for  recent  erents  is 
principally  disturbed,  while  that  for  events  long  past  remains  very  good. 
Generally  such  an  amnesia  develops  after  the  excitement  already  de- 
scribed, with  confusion  of  consciousness ;  this  excitement  lasts  some 
days,  then  the  patient  becomes  quiet,  and  his  consciousneas  becomes 
clear,  he  begins  at  the  same  time  to  gain  back  his  mental  faculties,  but 
his  memory  remains  deeply  disturbs.  This  especially  shows  itself  by 
his  asking  the  same  question  and  repeating  the  same  things.  In  the 
beginning  the  presence  of  a  mental  disturbance  is  hard  to  recognize  in 
conversauon ;  he  gives  the  impression  of  a  man  who  is  complete  ouster 
of  his  mental  faculties,  draws  correct  conclusions  from  given  premises, 
plays  cards  and  chess,  in  short,  conducts  himself  like  a  mentally  sound 
man,  and  only  after  a  long  conversation  can  one  notice  that  from  time 
to  time  the  patient  mixes  up  matters  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and 
does  not  remember  what  goes  on  about  him,  does  not  remember 
whether  he  has  eaten,  whether  he  has  been  out  of  bed.  Many  times  the 
patient  immediately  forgets  what  has  happened;  some  one  oomes  to  him 
and  speaks  to  him,  goes  away  for  half  a  minute,  and  on  his  return  the 
patient  has  no  recollection  that  he  has  been  with  him.  He  may  read 
the  same  page  for  an  hour  and  have  no  recollection  of  what  he  haa  read. 
He  may  repeat  the  same  things  twenty  times  without  being  in  the  least 
conscious  of  the  constant  repetition  of  the  storeotyped  phrue.  He  can- 
not remember  the  persons  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact  exclusively 
at  the  time  of  his  sickness,  although  he  sees  them  constantly,  and  every 
time  he  sees  them  he  is  sure  that  it  is  the  first  time. 

The  phenomena  in  which  the  amnesia  is  manifested  dlilbr  in  some  de- 
gree according  to  the  degree  of  the  disease  and  Uie  intensity  of  the  dis- 
turbance. In  the  slighter  decrees  the  memory  for  the  more  recent  past 
is  not  conipletely  lost  but  the  events  remain  only  vague,  floating  in 
memory.  Often  the  patient  recollects  the  affair  itself  but  not  the  nme 
when  it  took  place ;  in  other  cases  the  f orgetfulness  concerns  the  pecu- 
liar thought-processes,  in  consequence  of  which  the  patient  does  not 
know  what  he  has  said,  and  continuallv  asks  one  and  the  same  question. 
Sometimes  all  the  facts  are  present  in  memory,  but  the  patient  needs 
special  conditions  to  bring  them  to  consciousness. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  very  severe  cases  the  amnesia  is  much  deeper, 
and  the  recollection  is  lost  not  only  for  recent  events  but  also  f6r  eanier 
ones ;  it  especially  happens  that  the  present  momentarily  disappears 
out  of  the  patient's  memorv  while  events  of  years  ago  come  to  the  front, 
and  the  patient  mingles  old  reminiscences  with  new  impressions  of  ttie 
present ;  he  thinks  himself  in  the  same  conditions  as  thirty  years  ago, 
and  the  persons  about  him  to  be  those  whom  he  knew  at  that  time,  who, 
perhaps,  have  long  been  dead.  In  the  more  severe  forms  the  memory 
for  events  is  completely  lost,  and  even  the  word  memory  disappears; 
the  patient  forgets  his  own  name  and  brings  out  unconnected  sounds 
instead  of  the  words.  With  the  severe  forms  of  amnesia  there  also  ordi- 
narily occurs  a  marked  clouding  of  consciousness,  which  In  the  severest 
cases  may  amount  to  a  condition  of  complete  loss  of  sense.  The  amnesia 
has  no  stationary  character,  it  may  be  greater  or  less.  The  variations 
in  its  intensity  depend  among  other  things  on  temporary  conditions ;  by 
fixing  the  attention  of  the  patient  and  securing  his  good  will  the 
memory  is  often  better.  Most  frequently,  however,  the  intensity 
of  the  amnesia  naturallv  depends  on  the  general  course  of  tiie 
disease  and  on  the  depth  of  the  general  disturbance.    Thus  the  amnesia 
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dimlnlHhes  on  the  improyemeat  of  the  disease,  and  may  entirely  disap- 
pear;  but  if  the  disease  becomes  worse  the  amnesia  becomes  deeper  and 
deeper,  and  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  the  amnesia  a  marked  con- 
foa&n  is  developed.  This  conf asion  comes  out  in  slight  decrees  in  this 
form  of  amnesia,  bat  the  confnsion  is  not  with  regard  to  the  impressions 
that  the  patient  receives  at  the  moment  bat  only  with  the  earlier  events. 
To  the  question  how  he  passes  his  time  the  patient  often  does  not 
answer  at  all  what  is  the  case,  but  replies  that  he  went  to  the  city  yes- 
terday, whereas  he  has  not  left  his  bed  for  two  months ;  he  tells  of  imag- 
inary raits,  conversations,  etc. ;  sometimes  such  patients  invent  a  story 
and  repeat  this  continually,  so  that  a  peculiar  form  of  delirium  develops 
having  its  root  in  pseudo-reminiscences. 

These  are  in  general  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  mental 
disturbance  observed  in  patients  suffering  from  this  disease.  By  tlie 
side  of  the  mental  symptoms  there  go,  as  already  said,  the  ordinary 

{>henomena  of  degenerative  multiple  neuritis,  such  as  paralyses  of  the 
ower,  and  sometimes  also  of  the  upper  extremities.  These  symptoms 
mie  not  always  clearly  defined ;  in  many  cases  they  are  only  indicated 
by  insignificant  pains  in  the  legs  and  unsteady  gait.  The  patellae- 
reflex  does  not  entirely  disappear,  but  is  frequently  increased,  or 
remains  normal.  In  addition  there  can  always  be  found  somewhere  on 
careful  examination  the  signs  of  neuritis,  which  thus  assists  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  psychical  disturbance.  Besides  the  phenomena  of  neurids 
there  also  ormnarlly  exists  in  this  disease  disturbances  of  the  general 
organism.  There  is  much  emaciation,  very  frequently  severe  vomiting, 
diminished  excretion  of  urine,  which  on  this  account  appears  reddish 
brown  like  strong  tea.  The  phenomena  of  myositis  are  not  rarely 
present.  Sometimes  the  heart's  action  is  disturbed  and  the  pulse  is 
UT^^ar ;  at  times  dropsy  develops ;  in  women  the  menses  stop ;  lower 
temperature  develops.  Besides  the  neuritis  and  the  symptoms  of  dis- 
turbfuice  in  the  hemispheres,  other  phenomena  related  to  the  brain  and 
cord  not  rarely  develop,  such  as  disturbances  of  speech  and  swallowing, 
and  sometimes  opathalmoplegia  externa,  nystagmus  and  the  like. 

Hie  course  and  termination  of  the  disease  depend  on  its  intensity  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  has  developed.  As  already  stated,  the 
disturbance  often  comes  on  in  the  course  of  other  diseases,  acute  or 
chronic ;  it  is  also  not  at  all  rare  in  chronic  alcoholism,  as  well  as  comr 
mon  in  the  difi^erent  intoxications.  Not  infrequently,  for  example,  in 
alcoholism  the  disease  may  set  in  with  symptoms  wnich  are  entirely 
similar  to  delirium  tremens,  and  subsequently  there  are  Joined  to  thu 
the  paralyses  and  the  characteristic  disturbance  of  memory.  A  similar 
beginning  not  rarely  comes  on  in  the  course  of  puerperal  diseases ;  an 
attack  of  panphobia  suddenly  breaks  out  with  intense  excitement,  fol- 
lowed by  confusion  of  consciousness,  failure  of  memory  and  other 
symptoms. 

In  other  cases  in  very  weak  patients  the  disease  comes  on  unnoticed, 
without  a  sharply  marked  attack ;  a  gradually  increasing  forgetfulness 
develops,  and  then  confusion  of  consciousness  is  added  to  this,  reaching 
the  highest  degree.  The  termination  of  the  disease  depends  equally  on 
its  intensity  and  Its  mode  of  origin. 

If  the  source  of  the  disease  is  removed  the  termination  is  not  infre- 
quently a  favorable  one,  recovery  may  set  In,  generally  after  a  very  long 
"Ume,  after  several  months,  still  oftener  after  some  years.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  source  of  the  disease  is  not  removable,  if  it  is,  for  exam- 
ple, a  disturbance  that  has  developed  on  the  basis  of  a  tuberculous  or 
carcinomatous  cachexia  the  termination  is  for  the  most  part  an  unfavor- 
•  able  one.  The  disease  may  also  proceed  to  a  fatal  termination  if  it  devel- 
ops with  great  hitensity  in  an  organism  which  has  only  slight  resistive 
power,    llius  the  beginning,  course  and  termination  of  the  disease. 
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stand  In  the  most  immediate  relation  to  the  etiology.  The  etiology  is 
the  same  as  that  of  multiple  neuritis,  and  all  the  causes  which  may  bring 
on  multiple  neuritis  lead  at  times  also  to  this  form  of  multiple  disturb- 
ance. As  multiple  neuritis  comes  on  with  special  frequency  in  drinkers 
so  this  form  of  disease  comes  on  very  frequently  in  alcoholic  neuiids 
and  alcoholic  paralysis. 

The  mental  disturbance  above  described  has  received  some  attention 
by  different  writers,  first  bv  Magnus  Huss,  but  no  one  saw  in  the  mental 
disease  anything  peculiarly  connected  with  the  neuritis,  but  all  held 
the  psychosis  to  be  simply  a  complication  of  the  disease  under  the  influ- 
ence of  alcohol.  EorsiUcoff  claims  to  have  been  the  first  to  show  that  a 
completely  analogous  mental  disturbance  develops  in  cases  of  multiple 
neuritis  where  alcohol  can  play  absolutely  no  rdle  as  an  etiological 
factor,  and  he  has  published  fourteen  cases  of  multiple  neuritis  of  n(Mi- 
alcoholic  source  with  a  clearly  marked  mental  disturbance.  These 
observations  lead  Korsakoff  to  conclude  that  this  mental  disturbance 
belongs  to  multiple  neuritis  and  to  ascribe  its  origin  to  the  influence  of 
the  same  pathogenic  character  which  produce  multiple  neuritis,  lliese 
conditions  do  not  always  appear  to  bring  on  the  mental  disturbance  in 
the  same  degree  as  the  neuritis,  for  In  many  cases  the  neurltlc  symp- 
toms appear  more  marked  because  the  pathogenic  agent  lias  worked 
more  on  Uie  peripheral  nervous  system,  while  in  other  cases  the  naental 
symptoms  predominate  In  consequence  of  the  pathogenic  agent  inilu- 
enclng  the  brain  by  preference.  In  still  other  cases  the  cerebral  and 
peripheral  disturbances  are  marked  in  almost  equal  manner. 

Turning  to  the  etiology  of  the  fourteen  cases  published  by  Korsakoff 
we  find  the  sources  of  the  disease  to  be  very  dinerent,  such  as  the  pres- 
ence of  a  dead  foetus,  puerperal  septicaemia,  accuujulatlon  of  feces, 
typhoid  tuburculosis,  diabetes  mellitus,  lymphadenoma,  and  the  break- 
ing down  of  a  tumor.  Adding  to  these  that  this  form  of  disease  also 
develops  in  alcoholism,  poisoning  with  arsenic,  lead,  sulphuric  acid, 
carbomc  oxide,  etc.,  we  see  that  the  sources  of  the  disease  are  extremely 
varied.  Still  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  Is  something  In  common  in 
them  all,  since  In  all  these  cases  the  composition  of  the  blood  Is  altered 

eolsonous  substances  are  accumulated  In  the  blood,  and  It  Is  in  the 
ighest  degree  probable  that  It  Is  these  which  poison  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, in  individual  cases  the  peripheral  nervous  system  being  puerperal ly 
affected,  in  other  cases  the  central  nervous  system,  but  often  both  in 
the  same  degree.  It  Is  hard  to  say  what  these  poisonous  substances  are, 
but  in  most  cases  they  belong  to  the  ptomaines  or  leucomalnes,  whl<di 
have  reached  the  organism  from  the  outside  or  have  developed  In  it 
under  favorable  conaitions.  Korsakoff  has  very  properly  named  all  of 
them  toxaemic  cerebr  apathies  (cerebropathie  psychlca  toxaemlca).  They 
may  also  be  c&Wed  polyneuritic  psychoses  (psychocls  polyneuritica),  but 
It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  cases  of  this  kind  of  mental  disturbance 
may  develop  In  which  the  symptoms  of  multiple  degenerative  neuritis 
may  be  poorly  marked  and  thus  may  be  overlooked.  The  pathological 
anatomy  of  the  disease  is  still  not  sufficiently  explained,  but  the  pres- 
ence of  multiple  degenerative  neuritis  may  be  looked  on  as  proved. 

Ueber  eine  hesondere  Form  psychischer  Stbrung  conibinirt  mU  mvltipleT 
NeurUis.  S.  S.  KORSAKOW,  Arch,  f .  Psych.,  1890,  xxi  Band,  3  Heft, 
p.  669. 

The  present  article  Is  mostly  taken  up  with  a  consideration  of  the 
etlologv  of  multiple  neuritis,  and  the  author  refers  to  the  fact  that  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1887  he  advanced  the  theory  that  In  addition  to  the 
poisons  tnat  get  Into  the  body  from  the  outside  and  cause  neuritis,  this 
mav  also  arise  from  poisons  developing  In  the  bodv  Itself —ptomaines 
and  leucomalnes.    The  views  of  Rosenheim  and  Leyden  on  the  origin  of 
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multiple  nenritlfl  are  fl^ven,  together  ¥dth  those  of  the  French  authors, 
Bouchard,  Gharln  anclRoffer. 

In  any  disease  where  the  eliminatlve  powers  of  the  bodir  are  reduced 
we  may  get  auto-intoxication  from  the  accumulation  of  the  ptomaines 
and  leucomaines,  multiple  neuritis,  and  together  with  this  KorsakofTs 
eerebropathia  toxtemiea.  This  has  developea  in  glycosuria,  in  pyaamia, 
in  tuberculosis,  in  pyaemia,  and  after  typhoid,  after  the  birth  of  a  foetus 
that  had  undergone  decomposition ;  in  this  latter  case  there  were  abso- 
lutely no  phenomena  of  putrefaction  to  be  found  on  the  genital  appara- 
tus but  the  disease  had  apparently  developed  directly  through  absorp- 
tion of  ptomfdnes  in  the  blood.  In  the  cases  cited  numerous  instances  are 
Siven  which  point  to  the  abnormal  constitution  of  the  blood ;  one  case 
eveloped  in  connection  with  leucocythsemia,  another  in  a  liver  disease, 
a  thira  with  the  breaking  down  of  a  neoplasm.  Korsakoff  would  as- 
cribe to  the  ptomaines  or  leucomaines  resulting  from  the  activity  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  in  tuberculosis  the  physical  disturbance  so  frequently 
found  in  this  disease,  contrary  to  the  view  of  Wood  who  would  account 
for  the  disease  simply  bv  the  great  exhaustion  produced.  In  view  of 
all  these  facts  Korsakoff  calls  the  cerebropathy  described  a  toxsemio 
oerebropathy.  since  he  assumes  that  all  cases  of  this  disease  stand  in 
connection  with  some  one  toxaemia.  In  individual  cases  the  f  undamen- 
tal  toxiemia  influences  the  peripheral  nerves  alone,  in  other  oases  it 
aflbcts  the  cord,  and  in  still  others  the  brain.  These  latter  cases  being 
the  ones  in  which  the  mental  disturbance  is  produced.  Why  in  the 
one  case  the  affection  is  confined  to  the  peripheral  nerves  while  in 
another  case  the  brain  is  a  fellow  sufferer  is  unknown.  Apparently 
this  depends  on  the  affinity  of  the  poison  circulating  in  the  blood,  and 
in  part  on  the  dissimilar  powers  of  resistance  of  the  nervous  svstem  in 
diflerent  men.  The  fact  that  physical  disturbance  in  question  has  been 
observed  to  be  especially  frequent  in  multiple  neuritis  of  alcoholic  origin 
may  well  be  conditioned  on  the  fact  that  the  brain  has  l)ecome  particu- 
larly susceptible  through  the  drinking  of  alcohol. 

The  nature  of  the  poison  circulating  in  the  blood  also  apparently  has 
something  to  do  with  this  difference,  for  while  there  is  almost  alwavs  a 
disturbance  in  alcoholic  multiple  neuritis,  yet  in  the  neuritis  after  diph- 
theria there  is  no  known  case  where  a  psvchosis  has  developed. 

In  his  earlier  work  on  alcoholic  neuritis  Korsakoff  explfdns  this  ex- 
cessive vulnerability  of  the  brain  through  an  anparent  alteration  of  the 
lymph  apparatus  in  general,  and  especially  of  tne  connective  tissue,  this 
alteration  establishing  itself  in  the  nervous  system  in  alcoholism,  and  in 
consequence  each  accumulation  of  toxic  products  in  the  blood  or  lymph 
leads  much  quicker  to  polsonins;  than  in  normal  conditions.    Hiis  ex- 

Slains  why  multiple  neuritis  and  cerebropathies  are  especially  frequent 
I  the  tuberculoais  of  drinkers,  and  also  why  in  such  cases  neuritides 
and  cerebropathies  break  out  in  consequence  of  strong  emotions  or 
marked  physical  exhaustion,  the  products  of  fatigue  in  such  cases  are 
not  sufficiently  eliminated  through  the  lymph  and  act  toxlcally  on  the 
nerve  elements.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  designation  of  such  forms 
of  disease  as  toxaemic  is  not  strictly  correct  since  the  direct  source  of  the 
disease  is  to  be  looked  for  not  in  the  blood  but  in  the  fluid  satun^ing  the 
tissue  elements.  In  this  appears  to  Korsakoff  to  lie  the  real  objection  to 
the  name  adopted  by  him,  yet  in  default  of  another  the  title  eerebro- 
pathia psychiea  toxaemica  seems  Justified,  and  to  characterize  the  disease 
and  its  genesis. 

The  article  contains  the  minute  clinical  reports  of  six  cases.'  The 
first  that  of  a  woman  who  gave  birth  to  a  dead  child  in  which  decompo- 
sition had  already  set  in ;  secondly,  an  analogous  case,  the  chUd  being 
healthy  but  the  after-birth  being  retained;  in  the  third  case  psychosfi 
followed  typhoid ;  in  the  fourth  case  there  was  specific  disease,  aouse  of 
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alcohol,  malaria  and  lymphadenoma;  in  the  fifth,  probably  retrogressive 
metamorphosis  of  a  fibroma ;  in  the  sixth  the  etiology  was  donbtfol, 
although  alcohol  may  have  had  some  infiaence. 

The  six  cases  were  observed  in  two  years.  The  first,  third  and  sixth 
oases  recovered,  the  other  three  died. 

Sin  FcUl  von  polyneurUic  Psychose  mU  AutopHe.    S.  S.  Korsakoff  uhd 
W.  Sebbski,  Arch.  f.  Psych.,  1891,  xxii  Band,  1  Heft;  112-134. 

The  psychosis  in  this  case  followed  a  laparotomy  for  the  removal  of  t 
dead  foetus  in  a  case  of  extrauterine  pregnancy.  A  septic  fever  devel- 
oped  before  the  operation,  after  which  the  temperature  fell  perceptibly, 
although  it  always  remained  high. 

A  week  after  the  operation,  in  addition  to  the  irritability  manifested 
earlier,  there  was  considerable  excitement  and  a  clearly  marked  weak- 
ness of  memory  for  recent  events.  Consciousness  was  clear  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  soon  began  to  be  clouded,  and  at  the  same  time  symptoms 
of  wea&ness  in  the  extremities  developed,  the  tendon  reflex  disappeared, 
and  the  symptoms  of  multiple  neuritis  developed. 

Although  the  wound  healed  the  afl'ection  of  the  nervous  system  in- 
creased ;  the  disturbance  of  memory  became  more  marked,  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas  was  completely  lost,  from  time  to  time  there  was  excite- 
ment, and  hallucinations  developied.  The  paralysis  increased,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  the  patient  died  from  paralysis 
of  the  diaphragm.  As  in  the  previous  cases  Korsakoff  attributes  the 
disease  to  the  poisoning  of  the  central  and  peripheral  nervous  svstem  by 
the  ptomaines  circulating  in  the  blood.  At  the  autopsy  the  chuacter- 
istic  degenerative  changes  of  multiple  neuritis  were  found.  The 
phenomena  of  multiple  degenerative  neuritis  were  found  in  all  the 
nerves  examined  with  the  exception  of  some  cranial  nerves.  The  mus- 
cles showed  evidences  of  a  degeneration  of  an  irritative  character — ^in- 
creased number  of  nuclei.  In  the  brain  nothing  was  found  by  tiie 
methods  used,  but  Korsakoff  thinks  that  the  failure  to  find  any  changes 
in  the  brain  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  mental  disturb- 
ance had  existed  in  the  patient  only  a  relatively  short  time,  and  that  tiie 
anatomical  substratum  of  the  disturbance  did  not  have  time  to  develop 
to  a  sufficient  degree  to  become  evident  by  the  methods  of  Investigation 
employed;  possibly  also  because  the  cortex  was  not  examined  by  all 
the  methods. 

Korsakoff  does  not  think  that  the  negative  result  Justifies  the  assun^H 
tion  that  the  mental  disturbances  in  multiple  neuritis  is  unaccompanlM 
by  any  changes  in  the  cortex,  but  he  is  much  more  of  the  view  that  these 
changes  exist  in  many  cases,  and  cites  as  a  proof  that  in  his  observa- 
tions on  alcoholic  neuritis  where  a  characteristic  mental  disturbance  was 
present  a  change  in  the  cortex  was  found,  viz :  alteration  of  the  vessels, 
miliary  extravasations,  increase  of  the  connective  tissue  and  spindle 
cells. 

PolynenrUis  und  &eUtes8tdrung.    Ernst  Frank.   Inaugural  Dissertation, 
University  of  Bonn,  1890. 

Frank  reports  a  case  of  mental  disturbance,  to  which  the  phenomena 
of  polyneuritis  were  added  veir  early.  The  clinical  picture  Is  very 
similar  to  the  psychoses  described  by  other  authors  as  occurring  in 
multiple  neuritis,  although  some  of  the  symptoms  usuall3rpresent in 
these  psychoses  were  absent  in  this  case.  The  author  quotes  Korsakoff's 
description  of  the  mental  condition.  Frank's  case  presented  especially  the 
peculiar  disturbance  of  memory  described  by  Boss.  While  in  almost  all 
cases  of  psychoses  in  multiple  neuritis,  as  described  by  Korsakoff  and 
others,  there  are  still  other  phenomena,  such  as  delusions,  hallucinations, 
illusions,  stupor,  and  even  well-marked  delirium  tremens,  yet  these 
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according  to  Frank,  only  develop  in  alcoholic  multiple  neuritlB,  or  in 
those  cases  which  are  due  to  infection  or  other  form  of  intoxication. 
The  question  arises  whether  It  is  necessary  to  look  for  the  origin  of  such 
disturbances  in  a  pathological  and  anatomical  change  in  the  brain,  as 
has  been  done  by  many,  or  if  the  outbreak  of  psychoses  in  multiple 
neuritis  may  be  explained  without  such  an  assumption. 

Tilling  holds  that  such  a  direct  and  anatomically  provable  disease  of 
the  brain  exists  in  consequence  of  the  same  injurious  conditions  which 
aff^t  the  peripheral  nerves.  Tilling's  explanation,  according  to  Frank, 
holds  good  onjy  of  cases  of  alcoholic  polyneuritis,  and  whether  in  such 
eases  such  an  explanation  of  the  connection  between  psychical  dis- 
turbance and  mental  disease  may  be  disputed :  at  all  events,  autopsies 
made  up  to  this  time  speak  against  this.  Spinal  changes,  at  least  such 
as  would  correspond  to  the  clinical  phenomena,  have  never  been  found, 
not  even  in  cases  of  alcoholic  ataxia,  the  so-called  alcoholic  pseudo-tabes. 
On  reviewing  the  evidence  advanced  by  diflferent  writers  Frank  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  such  cases  present  no  anatomically  demonstrable 
lesion  of  the  brain,  but  that  the  psychosis  depends  on  such  disturbances 
of  the  central  organ  as  are  usually  called  functional,  in  which  with  our 
present  means  of  investigation  no  anatomical  change  in  the  brain  is 
demonstrable.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  Ben-Beri  the  author 
draws  the  generally  accepted  conclusion  that  such  cases  are  due  to 
infection.  After  a  general  review  of  the  literature  Frank  concludes  that 
his  own  case  of  polyneuritis  without  alcoholism,  infection  or  intoxica- 
tion is  tlie  sole  one  of  the  kind  in  literature.  The  psychosis  was, 
however,  characteristic  throughout,  and  in  its  individual  phenomena  not 
less  intense  than  those  cases  of  psychoses  developing  in  polyneuritis  on 
an  infectious  or  toxic  basis.  The  etiology  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
I>oor  conditions  of  life  to  which  the  patient  was  subject  for  a  year  before 
the  attack.  Frank  claims  that  his  case  shows  that  polyneuritis  with 
mental  disturbance  may  develop  without  one  being  able  to  allege  as  a 
cause  either  an  infection,  or  even  a  special  disease — the  ^' cerebropathie 
psychica  toxaemica,"  and  that  the  pathological  findings  up  to  this  time 
am>rd  no  special  explanation  of  the  psychosis  In  a  primary  pathologico- 
anatomical  change  in  the  brain.  It  results  therefore  that  ft  is  not  simply 
toxaemic  influences  to  whose  influence  on  the  peripheral  nervous  system 
polyneuritis  owes  its  origin,  and  that  In  his  case  any  such  source,  as  well 
as  epilepsy,  senility  and  trauma  must  be  excluded,  and  the  only  source 
to  be  sought  is  in  the  poor  manner  of  living,  which  together  with  the 
small  and  minute  injuries  to  the  peripheral  nerves  is  sumcient  to  call  out 
the  disease. 

On  the  P^chical  Dtsorders  of  Multiple  Nsuritia,    Jambs  Bo88.     Journal 
of  Mental  Science,  April,  1890. 

Except  in  a  few  idiopathic  cases  multiple  neuritis  is  due  to  the  action 
of  some  poison,— diphtheria,  septicemia,  typhoid  and  other  fevers, 
syphilis  and  tubercle;  vegetable  poisons  like  morphia;  difftisible  stimu- 
lants,— alcohol,  bi-sulphide  of  carbon,  di-nitro  benzole,  and  the  fumes  of 
naphtha  and  other  agents  used  in  special  manufactures;  endogenous 
poisons,  like  those  generated  in  rheumatism,  gout  and  diabetes ;  metallic 
poisons,  lead,  phosphorous,  arsenic  and  mercury.  Multiple  neuritis  also 
aooompanies  many  diseases  like  cancer,  Addison's  disease,  exothalmio 
ffoitre,  chorea,  chlorosis,  hsemoglobinuria,  pernicious  ansBmia,  and  other 
diseases  attended  by  creat  impoverishment  of  tJie  blood.  Some  deg^ree 
of  neuritis  also  probably  follows  after  severe  shocks  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem from  injuries  or  moral  causes.  Whatever  the  cause  of  this  form  of 
nenritifl  it  is  likely  to  be  attended  by  psychical  disorders  which  have  in 
all  cases  a  certain  family  likeness :  the  best  marked  examples  are  in  the 
poisoning  by  morphia,  alcohol  and  other  diflhsible  stimulants. 

Ross  aivides  the  psychical  disorders  of  multiple  neuritis  into  four 
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Stages :  First,  a  premonitory  stage,  in  which  the  special  senses  and  the 
imf^natiye  faculties  are  likely  to  be  exalted ;  second,  a  stage  of  de- 
pression or  melancholia ;  third,  a  transition  to  mania  or  melancholia  with 
excitement,  or  of  convulsions,  passing  on  to,  fourth,  a  final  stage  of 
dementia. 

In  the  stage  of  exaltation  the  patient  often  suffers  from  faint  hallo- 
cinations.  A  patient  with  glycosuria  on  closing  his  eyes  saw  all  sorts 
of  figures  passing  before  him,  such  as  soldiers  and  policemen  in  threat- 
ening attitudes :  heard  music  on  several  occasions.  In  a  case  of  alco- 
holic paralysis  in  a  man  of  21  when  he  closed  his  eyes  a  bright  cloud 
shone  before  him  and  in  the  midst  of  it  appeared  faces  which  he  spon- 
taneously compared  to  photographs.  In  this  stage  there  is  unreasoning 
irritability  of  temper  and  suspicious  disposition.  A  case  Ulnstrative  of 
the  melancholic  stage  was  characterized  by  ffloom.  sleeplessness,  mental 
agitation,  restlessness,  vivid  but  corrigible  hallucinations  in  full  light, 
and  in  this  stage  alcoholic  oases  find  a  necessitv  of  taking  stimul&nts  for 
taking  stimulants  on  going  to  bed.  When  this  stage  is  reached  the 
mind  is  apt  to  be  chased  by  a  tumultuous  tempest  of  conflicting  thoughts 
and  passions  which  altogether  prevent  sleep.  Ross  thinks  acute  de- 
lirium comes  on  very  readily  when  such  melancholic  cases  begin  to  in- 
dulge in  drink;  others  develop  excitement  or  mania;  while  a  third 
group  manifests  certain  incapacities  for  business  and  are  rendered  un- 
fitted for  attending  to  their  social  duties.  Such  patients  become  shy  and 
retiring,  and  cease  to  minffie  in  society.  This  timidity  is  seen  in  females 
who  give  wav  to  secret  dmiking,  early  cease  to  attend  to  social  duties,  re- 
frain from  visiting,  and  their  friends  find  them  indisposed.  As  the  dis- 
order increases  uiey  become  distrustful  and  suspicious  of  nearest 
friends,  often  accuse  their  neighbors  of  circulating  scandals  about  them, 
or  of  overt  acts  of  ineult.  Patients  in  this  ste^e  suffer  from  dizzi- 
ness, a  feeling  of  insecurity  in  walking,  and  a  peculiar  disarrangement  in 
their  perception  of  the  space  relations  of  surrounding  objects,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  hallucination  of  the  muscular  sense.  Ross  quotes 
De  Quincy  with  regard  to  this  peculiar  prolongation  of  the  sense  of 
time  and  space.  In  the  melanchc^ic  stage  the  patient  often  saflfers  from 
remorse  for  some  past  act,  often  foolish,  is  timid  and  filled  with  thoughts 
prompting  him  to  commit  evil  actions.  These  thoughts  often  take  an 
erotic  turn  while  at  other  times  they  assume  the  form  of  suicidal  im- 
pulses. For  the  third  or  maniacal  stage  Ross  refers  to  Bevan  Lewis-s 
text-book.  In  this  stage  there  are  viBual  hallucinations,  vivid  and  incor- 
rigible, burglars,  detectives,  men  in  collusion  with  their  wives,  etc. 
Aural  nallucinations  now  assume  the  form  of  distinct  voices  uttering 
blasphemous  oaths  and  curses,  or  are  voices  of  ill-disposed  persons  Iih 
triguing  against  the  patient,  or  they  become  commands  from  heaven  or 
threats  from  the  spirits  of  darkness.  The  delusions  connected  with  the 
lightning  like  pains  and  other  sensory  disorders  which  the  patient  suffan 
are  endless. 

The  last  stage  of  alcoholic  insanity  is  alcoholic  dementia. 

Ross's  description  agrees  with  that  of  Korsakoff  as  regards  patients 
stating  that  they  have  been  out  walking,  etc.,  when  they  have  not  left 
their  bed. 

ToxU  Insanity  Specially  in  Bel(Uion  to  Chronic  AlcoJMlim.    S.  A.  Gill. 
Medical  Times  and  Circular,  May  21, 1890. 

Gill  defines  toxic  insanitv  as  caused  by  the  presence  in  the  circulating 
blood  of  such  poisons  as  alcohol,  opium,  chloral,  uric  acid,  lead,  and  the 
like.  Discusses  only  alcohol  in  its  remote  effect  on  the  nervous  system. 
Divides  alcoholic  insanity  into  acute  and  chronic,  llie  former  is  mania 
k  potu,  melancholia  a  potu,  and  delirium  tremens.  Does  not  discuss 
these,  but  simply  calls  to  mind  whether  the  symptoms  they  present  are 
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found  in  chronic  alcoholism  or  chronic  dellriam  tremens,  as  Maadsley 
calls  it.  The  symptoms  are  slow  and  gradual  in  their  development,  yet 
are  preceded  by  the  same  premonitory  signs.  It  is  popolarly  thought 
that  whenever  the  mind  gives  way  from  alcoholic  excess  that  delirium 
tremens  must  result ;  tms  is  erroneous  as  there  are  hundreds  of  alco- 
holic subjects  who  never  have  delirium  tremens,  yet  slowly  and  surely 
develop  nervous  symptoms  that  bring  them  within  the  walls  of  an 
asylum.  No  general  description  of  the  mental  condition  in  such  cases 
Is  given ;  a  ease  of  chronic  alcoholism  is  described  and  the  pathology  of 
thu  disease  is  given. 
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OS  CERTAIN  PECULIARITIES  OP  THE  KNEE-JERK  IN 
SLEEP  IN  A  CASE  OF  TERMINAL  DEMENTIA. 

From    the    Labobatoey    of    the    MoLean    Asylum, 

somebyille,  mass. 


By  William  Notes,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Physician  and  Pathologist. 


In  the  more  precise  inyestigations  of  the  physiological  con- 
ditions modifying  the  knee-jerk  all  investigators  have  found 
that  the  mental  condition  of  tlie  normal  subject  entered  largely 
as  a  disturbing  factor,  the  different  emotional  states  and  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  nervous  system  invalidating  the 
result  to  a  certain  extent,  or  at  least  rendering  necessary  an 
enormous  number  of  observations  before  the  "  normal"  knee- 
jerk  for  any  individual  could  be  obtained.  Emotional  states 
being  almost  completely  absent  in  cases  of  advanced  dementia 
it  was  thought  that  an  investigation  of  the  knee-jerk  in  this 
state  might  yield  some  results  on  the  conditions  modifying 
it.  An  exceUent  subject  was  found  in  an  elderly  man,  ad- 
mitted to  the  asylum  in  1841,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
seven  years  preceding  1850  having  spent  this  whole  period  at 
the  McLean  Asylum. 

In  1843  it  is  stated  that  his  ''  mental  faculties  [are]  mostly 
gone ;  never  makes  an  inquiry  ;  spends  his  time  in  wandering 
about  the  yard;  slovenly  in  his  dress;"  and  but  little  or 
nothing  could  be  added  concerning  his  mental  condition  at 
the  present  time.  His  dementia  is  complete,  he  having 
absolutely  no  knowledge  of  his  surroundings,  not  even  know- 
ing his  name,  is  unable  to  answer  questions  relevantly,  his 
talk  being  utterly  incoherent.  He  is  good  natured  and  docile 
and  has  never  made  the  slightest  objection  to  the  exi>eriments, 
which  almost  always  mean  an  extra  nap  for  him.     In  fact  he 
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will  go  to  sleep  in  almost  any  position  in  which  he  is  placed, 
and  remains  perfectly  quiet  and  contented.  Several  demented 
men  were  tried,  but  with  the  exception  of  this  one  they  all 
proved  resistive  or  restless,  and  were  given  up  one  after 
another.  The  patient  finally  selected  was  a  peculiarly  good 
one  for  a  prolonged  series  of  tests  on  the  condition  of  his 
nervous  system  as  he  was  subject  to  periods  of  depression 
and  exhiliration,  such  as  not  infrequently  occur  in  chronic 
dements,  and  a  record  was  made  of  all  his  bodily  functions, 
pulse,  temperature,  weight,  blood  pressure  so  far  as  this 
could  be  measured,  mental  condition,  and  finally  knee-jerk 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  change  in  his  bodily  condition 
coincident  with  the  change  in  his  mental  state.  Unfortunately, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  gaining  any  information  on  this 
particular  x>oint,  after  passing  through  one  cycle  of  ezhilira- 
tion  and  depression  he  settled  down  into  a  state  of  compar- 
atively even  mental  and  physical  life,  and  as  the  obser- 
vations taken  during  this  cycle  would  need  further  con- 
firmation no  mention  will  here  be  made  of  them.  The 
original  problem,  also,  the  theoretically  lesser  variability  of 
the  knee-jerk  in  a  demented  person,  gradually  changed  into 
another  as  will  appear  subsequently,  and  the  present  paper 
will  be  confined  to  a  consideration  of  two  important  points 
that  came  out  in  the  course  of  the  investigation. 

Apparatus  and  Method  of  Experimentation. 

After  a  trial  of  difierent  hammers  that  of  Lombard^  was 
finally  adopted,  that  of  Prof.  Bowditch*,  which  was  kindly 
loaned  for  an  experimental  trial  not  proving  strong  enough 
for  this  patient  in  whom  a  rather  heavy  blow  was  necessary. 
The  hammer  was  of  cast  iron,  the  handle  being  an  iron  rod 
20  cm.  long,  on  the  end  of  which  a  similar  piece  of  iron  rod 
4  cm.  long  was  fastened  horizontally,  serving  as  an  axis  and 
supported  in  an  iron  frame  work.  An  index  on  the  handle 
moved  over  a  graduated  scale,  so  that  by  raising  the  hammer 
any  given  number  of  degrees  the  same  strength  of  blow  was 
given.  Throughout  the  experiments  the  hammer  always  fell 
45°,  except  in  a  few  in.itrjices  where  the  strength  of  the  blow 
was  changed  for  a  short  time  for  some  special  purpose.  The 
hammer  was  supported  by  horizontal  rods  and  clamps  to  a 
piece  of  gas-pipe,  serving  as  an  upright  support  fastened  to  a 
firm  wooden  base  that  could  be  securely  clamped  to  the  table. 
The  arrangement  combined  firmness  and  strength,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  hammer  could  be  quickly  raised  or  lowered, 

^American  Journal  of  Ptychology^  1887,  Vol.  I.,  p.  12. 

'  Bowditch  and  Warren  JowmaX  of  Physiology^  1890,  XI,  p.  37. 
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or  moved  in  any  direction  horizontaUy,  and  thns  easily  ad- 
justed to  hang  at  zero  of  the  scale,  when  the  patient's  leg  was 
put  in  position.  When  pulled  back  into  position  to  strike 
the  blow  the  hammer  was  held  by  a  large  electro-magnet,  the 
8upx>ort  of  which  was  also  adjustable.  The  hammer  was 
pulled  back  by  a  cord  and  released  by  a  simple  circuit- 
breaking  key.  The  blows  were  always  given  at  5  seconds 
intervals,  except  that  the  interval  was  occasionally  changed 
for  si>ecial  purx>oses,  but  in  the  reports  of  the  experiments  5 
second  intervals  are  always  to  be  understood  unless  other- 
wise distinctly  stated.  The  patient  reclined  on  his  right  side 
on  a  mattress  placed  on  a  table,  with  a  firm  support  extend- 
ing the  length  of  his  back.  The  left  knee  was  supx>orted  on 
a  wooden  arm  extending  from  a  wooden  upright  that  was 
firmly  clamped  to  the  table,  and  the  left  foot  was  supported 
in  a  stirrup  hanging  from  the  ceiling  allowing  free  movement 
of  the  leg.  Attached  to  the  stirrup  at  the  point  on  which  the 
heel  rested  was  a  steel  rod  3  feet  long,  passing  backwards  and 
supported  on  pulleys;  on  its  further  end  was  fastened  a 
thread  passing  over  pulleys  and  attached  to  a  short  vertical 
steel  rod,  moving  up  and  down  through  two  brass  supx>orts, 
and  suspended  from  above  by  a  light  spring.  A  cork  placed 
on  the  rod  carried  on  its  side  the  writing  point,  a  piece  of 
light  stiff  celluloid,  which  pressed  lightly  against  the  drum 
of  a  Baltzar  Kymograph.  When  the  blow  was  struck  the 
foot  moved  forward  pulling  the  steel  rod  with  it,  and  this  by 
its  thread  attachment  pulled  down  the  writing  point,  leaving 
the  record  of  the  full  length  of  the  kick  on  ti^e  smoked  sur- 
face of  the  paper.  There  was  of  course  always  a  slight  back- 
ward kick  which  appears  in  the  records  above  the  horizontal 
line  made  by  the  drum  revolving  under  the  writing  point 
when  this  was  at  rest. 

Disappearance  of  the  Knee- Jerk  in  Sleep  and  the  Effect  of 

Auditory  Stimuli. 

The  disappearance  of  the  knee-jerk  in  sleep  has  been 
previously  observed.^  Its  complete  disappearance  was  early 
noticed  in  our  patient  and  this  is  therefore  no  departure 
from  the  normal.  As  would  naturally  be  exx>ected  the 
patient  went  to  sleep  much  more  easily  than  a  person  with 
an  active  mind,  and  it  was  thus  possible  to  observe  the 
phenomena  a  large  number  of  times. 

The  behaviour  of  the  knee-jerk  when  sensory  stimuli  are 
received  by  the  patient  during  this  period  of  sleep  appears, 


'Bowdltch  and  Warren,  loc.  cit.  p.  59. 
Lombard,  loc.  cit.  p.  53. 
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however,  to  be  a  distinct  departure  from  the  normal,  and 
suggests  that  the  weakened  state  of  his  brain  permits  the 
sensory  stimulus  "to  exert  its  effect  in  reinforcing  the  knee- 
jerk  for  a  much  longer  period  than  in  a  person  with  a  sound 
brain. 

That  the  knee-jerk  is  increased  when  the  patient  clinches 
his  hand  or  makes  any  violent  movement  coincident  with  the 
blow  was  first  shown  by  Jendrassik^  '<He  also  thought 
that  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  had  a  similar  influence 
on  the  tendon  reflex,  but  considered  his  exx)eriments  on  this 
point  incomplete  and  that  such  an  influence  was  more  difficult 
of  determination/'     (Quoted  from  Bowditch  and  Warren.) 

Mitchell  and  Lewis'  made  a  study  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  knee-jerk  is  increased  and  diminished,  and  found 
that  volitional  acts  directed  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  pain- 
ful stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  the  skin  either  by  pinching  or 
by  the  application  of  heat,  cold  or  electricity,  caused  a  rein- 
forcement, as  did  also  a  burning  magnesium  wire  exx)osed  to 
the  eyes. 

Lombard  found  that  sensory  irritations,  voluntary  move- 
ments and  strong  emotions  when  synchronous  with  the  blow 
increased  the  knee-jerk.  The  investigation  of  Bowditch  and 
Warren  had  for  its  object  a  study  of  the  exact  relations  in 
time  between  the  knee-jerk  and  the  reinforcing  act,  and  was 
suggested  by  the  statement  of  Mitchell  and  Lewis  '^  that  the 
muscular  action  or  circuit  closing,  must  precede  the  tap,  in 
order  to  reinforce  it,  by  a  period  which  is,  as  yet,  undeter- 
mined." The  conclusion  of  Bowditch  and  Warren  with 
regard  to  auditory  stimuli  was  that  ^Hhe  effect  of  a  sudden 
auditory  stimulus  on  the  extent  of  the  knee-jerk  was,  in  the 
three  subjects  of  experiment,  almost  wholly  i)ositive,  though 
great  individual  differences  were  observed.  The  maximum 
effect  was  produced  when  the  interval  between  the  sound  and 
the  blow  was  0.2"— 0.3"." 

As  the  results  here  to  be  recorded  have  to  do  with  the 
knee-jerk  in  sleep  the  experience  of  previous  investigators  on 
this  point  is  of  interest. 

Bowditch  and  Warren'  found  that  *Hhe  monotonous  char- 
acter of  the  experiment  was  often  found  to  produce  a  decided 
tendency  to  sleep  in  the  individual  experimented  on.  To 
counteract  this  tendency  and  to  insure  a  certain  degree  of 
attention  to  the  phenomena,  the  subject  of  the  experiment 
was  required  to  declare  after  each  knee-jerk  whether  or  not  a 

^  Jendr^sik :  Beitr&ge  .zar  Lehre  von  den  Sehnen  reflexen.  Deutsches 
Arch.  f.  Klin.  Med.  1883,  XXXIII,  177. 
*Medical  yews,  Feb.  13  and  20, 1886. 
'Log.  cit.  p.  68. 
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sensory -Btimalas  (1.  e.  sound,  flash,  etc.,)  had  been  perceived, 
or  in  other  words,  whether  the  knee-jerk  was  normal  or  rein- 
forced. In  spite  of  this  precaution  the  tendency  to  sleep  was 
sometimes  quite  irresistible,  and  in  eight  or  nine  cases  the 
exi>eriment  was  continued  after  the  subject  had  yielded  to  it 
and  was  sleeping  soundly.  It  was  then  found  that  the  knee- 
jerks,  both  normal  and  reinforced  grew  gradually  smaller, 
and  when  sleep  was  profound,  disappeared  entirely,  the  blow 
upon  the  knee  being  absolutely  without  effect.  This  result 
is  not  what  might  have  been  expected  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  effect  of  sleep  on  the  ordinary  cutaneous  reflexes,  e.  g., 
that  produced  by  tickling  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Whether  this 
can  be  regarded  as  an  argument  against  the  reflex  character 
of  the  knee-jerk,  or  whether  we  have  here  an  essential  differ- 
ence between  deep  and  superficial  reflexes,  are  questions  to 
be  decided  by  future  investigations." 

Prof.  Lombard  has  kindly  gone  over  with  me  his  own 
curves  made  in  1887  in  New  York,  generally  on  healthy 
medical  students,  and  many  of  these  show  an  absolute  dis- 
appearance of  the  knee-jerk  in  sleep,  and  they  also  show  a 
sudden  rise  from  0  from  some  accidental  stimulus  such  as  the 
entrance  of  a  x>erson  into  the  laboratory,  but  this  effect  lasted 
over  but  a  few  kicks. 

In  our  demented  patient  when  the  knee-jerk  has  entirely 
disappeared  in  sleep  an  auditory  stimulus  causes  an  increase 
in  the  length  of  the  kick,  and  this  increase  is  visible  over  a 
long  series  of  jerks.  This  latter  phenomenon  is  apparently  a 
departure  from  the  normal  and  a  peculiarity  of  this  subject. 
This  in  well  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  patient  was  asleep 
from  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  and  soundly  asleep  witti 
total  disappearance  of  the  knee-jerk  during  the  minute  and 
three  quarters  preceding  the  time  when  two  light  taps  were 
given  on  the  table  with  the  wooden  handle  of  the  needle  that 
was  being  used  by  the  observer  to  make  records  on  the  drum. 

The  knee-jerk  rose  from  0  to  9.5  mm.;  in  5  seconds  rose  to 
39.5  mm.;  in  the  next  5  seconds  to  59  mm.;  then  fell  to  38 
mm.;  through  the  29  succeeding  kicks  gradually  fell  with 
slight  fluctuations  to  6.5  mm.;  remained  at  practically  this 
length  for  3  kicks ;  rose  to  15  mm.,  and  then  to  28  mm.;  fell 
to  16  mm.  and  14  mm. ;  then  came  5  kicks  averaging  6.6  mm.; 
then  came  a  rise  without  apparent  cause  to  44  mm.;  then 
followed  a  fall  to  0  after  fluctuations  extending  over  27 
kicks.  Thus  one  auditory  stimulus  had  an  apparent  effect 
extending  over  72  kicks  occupying  6  minutes.  During  this 
whole  time  the  subject  was  sleeping  soundly,  being  apparently 
as  sound  asleep  as  when  the  auditory  stimulus  was  first  given. 
Five  kicks  of  the  value  of  0  then  followed,  and  there  then 
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came  on  another  series  of  increased  kicks  with  no  apparent 
cause,  lasting  over  16  kicks,  with  another  total  di8api>earance. 
'  There  then  followed  28  kicks  with  almost  total  disappearance 
of  the  knee-jerk  and  then  two  taps  (B)  brought  out  the  series 
of  reinforced  kicks  again,  with  a  pecidiar  series  of  groups  of 
kicks  extending  to  near  the  end  of  the  experiment,  with  occa- 
sional total  disappearances.  Toward  the  end  (C)  two  taps 
produced  almost  no  effect,  causing  a  rise  only  to  10  mm.  from 
a  preceding  7,  then  followed  18,  10.5,  4  and  0.  After  three 
of  0  value  another  lengthened  group  came  on  with  no  ap- 
parent cause,  and  at  this  point  tiie  subject  was  awakened  by 
being  spoken  to.  It  was  noted  that  this  day  he  was  decidedly 
more  dull  than  on  the  day  before,  that  he  slept  from  the 
beginning  to  the  time  he  was  awakened,  and  that  aU  efforts 
to  rouse  him  at  this  point  amounted  to  but  little  as  he  would 
simply  mutter  a  little  and  then  drop  off  to  sleep  again.  There 
were  no  accidental  sensory  reinforcements  that  were  sufficient- 
ly noticeable  to  be  brought  to  the  consciousness  of  the  ob- 
server who  was  on  the  watch  to  note  them.  The  peculiar  set 
of  '^groups"  of  kicks  occurring  during  the  course  of  this 
experiment  will  be  discussed  later  on. 

This  prolonged  effect  of  a  sensory  stimulus  is  seen  again  in 
Fig.  2,  where  two  clicks  were  given  on  a  telegraph  sounder  at 
A,  after  the  knee-jerk  had  entirely  disappeared.  Here  the  kick 
rose  from  0  to  18  mm.,  and  then  to  42  and  44,  falling  through 
17  kicks  to  3  mm.,  not  reaching  0  again  for  17  more  kicks. 
There  were  three  kicks  of  the  value  of  0,  a  short  rise  over  4 
kicks,  a  total  disappearance  during  2  more,  the  needle  not 
even  making  a  dot  on  the  line,  and  then  there  came  another 
of  the  <<  groups,"  B,  with  no  apparent  exciting  stimulus, 
'  lasting  over  10  kicks  before  these  entirely  disappeared  again. 
There  were  slight  rises  above  the  0  line,  and  at  G  a  noise  on 
the  floor  below  caused  another  series  of  reinforced  jerks,  and 
the  subject  awoke.  Practically  this  same,  effect  of  stimuli  is 
seen  in  Fig.  3,  where  at  A  and  B  walking  on  the  floor  below 
caused  the  rises  there  shown  ;  the  much  lesser  effect  of  the 
second  stimulus  is  seen  in  the  fewer  number  of  kicks  that 
were  caused  by  it.  Blows  were  delivered  at  the  regular  5 
second  intervals  although  without  the  effect  of  moving  the 
needle  from  the  straight  line,  until  at  C  two  taps  with  the 
needle-handle  and  a  distant  locomotive  whistle  a  little 
later  caused  the  prolonged  series  of  increased  kicks  that 
followed.  Here  again  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  all 
outward  appearances  the  patient  was  sleeping  as  soundly 
as  when  the  sensory  stimuli  were  received.  Fig.  4  shows 
the  same  effect  once  more,  the  knee-jerk  having  entirely 
disappeared  during  the  period  represented  by  the  straight 
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line  preceding  A,  blows  being  strack  at  the  regular  5 
seconds  intervalB,  while  at  A,  a  passing  barrow  caused  a 
slight  rise  and  at  B  the  noise  of  a  passing  cart  caused  a  much 
greater  rise,  with  a  secondary  rise  a  little  later,  with  another 
rise  before  the  knee-jerk  entirely  reached  0  again,  and  then 
after  three  kicks  of  the  value  of  0  there  was  stiU  another  rise, 
when  there  was  again  total  disappearance. 

In  Fig.  5,  the  efiect  is  shown  of  giving  the  rapping- stimulus 
seven  times  in  succession.  The  largest  efiect  was  after  the 
second  time  where  the  reinforcement  continued  over  13 
kicks  before  the  zero  point  was  reached.  After  the  third 
stimulus  there  were  8  reinforced  jerks  before  the  kicks  sank 
again,  not  to  0,  but  to  4  mm.  Stimulus  no.  4  called  out  only 
two  reinforced  kicks,  no.  5  called  out  2,  no.  6,  4,  and  no.  7, 
6.     At  no.  8  the  patient  was  awakened. 

These  would  seem  to  show  that  the  subject  had  gradually 
become  accustomed  to  the  stimulus  and  thus  its  efiect  was 
lessened.  If  it  is  argued  that  the  patient  was  more  wakeful 
at  6  and  7  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  kicks  did  not  return 
to  0,  this  would  mean  also  that  stimuli  did  not  have  so  great 
an  efiect  during  this  more  wakeful  condition  as  during  the 
condition  of  deeper  sleep.  This  diminution  of  the  efiect  of  a 
reinforcing  stimulus  is  shown  in  Fig.  6  where  2  clicks  were 
given  on  a  telegraph  sounder  at  (1),  causing  a  marked  efiect 
lasting  through  6  kicks,  and  then  disappeared,  to  be  followed 
by  a  secondary  rise  during  7  kicks,  and  then  a  total  disap- 
pearance. A  repetition  of  the  clicks  however  at  (2)  was 
followed  by  no  response  for  the  first  kick  but  the  second  and 
third  kicks  rose  respectively  to  1  and  2  mm.,  which  ordin- 
arily would  be  accounted  for  by  the  jarring  of  the  apparatus,  but 
in  tins  particular  instance  there  had  been  no  movement  even 
from  the  jarring,  so  it  seems  fair  to  attribute  these  two  move- 
ments of  the  writing  needle,  slight  as  they  are,  to  the  knee- 
jerk.  A  third  repetition  of  the  stimulus  (3)  called  out  a 
knee-jerk  of  3  mm.,  followed  by  a  total  disappearance  during 
5  kicks,  then  a  kick  of  8  mm.  with  no  apparent  preceding 
stimulus,  a  disappearance  of  three  kicks,  and  then  a  repetition 
of  the  clicks,  this  time  three  clicks  instead  of  two,  produced  a 
kick  of  8  mm.  with  another  total  disappearance.  A  repetition  of 
the  three  clicks  (5)  caused  no  response  for  the  first  kick,  but 
the  second  rose  to  26  mm.,  the  third  to  43,  and  from  this 
time  on  there  was  no  disappearance  but  a  kick  followed 
every  blow  of  the  hammer. 

Attempts  to  find  a  similarly  marked  reinforcement  from 
auditory  stimuli  while  the  patient  was  awake  did  not  meet 
with  as  good  results  as  while  he  was  asleep.  Fig.  7  shows 
a  portion  of  a  curve  taken  from  the  middle  of  a  tracing  while 
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the  subject  was  fnlly  awake.  At  the  places  indicated  by  dots 
two  clicks  were  given  on  the  telegraph  sounder  and  an 
apparent  reinforcement  appears  at  times,  and  again  an  appar- 
ent inhibition.  This  disagreement  may  be  dne  to  the  fact  that 
the  interval  of  time  by  which  the  sound  preceded  the  blow  was 
not  measured,  so  that  the  blows  may  have  been  struck  at  the  re- 
inforcing interval  at  one  time,  and  at  the  inhibiting  interval  at 
another.  The  irregularities  in  the  kicks,  during  the  period  that 
the  reinforcing  signals  were  being  given,  are  no  greater  than  the 
irregularities  in  the  kicks  preceding  and  following  the  rein- 
forcing signals.  The  sounds  both  inside  and  outside  the  labor- 
atory, that  had  so  much  efiect  during  sleep,  never  api>eared  to 
have  a  corresponding  efiect  when  the  subject  was  awake.  To 
have  settled  this  point  definitely  would  have  necessitated  a 
repetition  of  the  elaborate  experiments  of  Bowditch  and 
Warren.  Nor  was  the  interval  by  which  the  sound  preceded 
the  blow  in  sleep  measured;  it  probably  usually  varied 
between  one  and  two  seconds.  As  the  peculiar  prolongation 
of  the  reinforcement  made  its  appearance  apparently  irre8i>ect- 
ive  of  the  interval  by  which  the  sound  preceded,  particular 
attention  was  not  given  to  this  point.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  determine  if  an  interval  could  be  found  at  which  the 
stimulus  would  inhibit  such  a  prolonged  series  of  kicks  as 
shown  in  some  of  the  curves.  On  several  occasions  the  first  kick 
after  an  auditory  stimulus  did  not  rise  as  high  as  the  second, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  this  raises  the  question  whether  the 
inhibiting  interval  may  not  have  accidentally  been  struck  here, 
but  the  efiect  of  the  inhibition  passing  ofi  during  the  succeed- 
ing 5  seconds,  the  stimulus  exerted  its  full  force  and  the  kick 
rose  to  the  maximum.  Should  this  be  so,  it  would  seem  to 
X>oint  to  the  necessity,  in  measuring  the  interval  by  which 
the  blow  must  be  preceded  by  the  sensory  stimulus  to  pro- 
duce inhibition  or  reinforcement,  of  following  the  first  blow 
by  several  more  at  comparatively  short  intervals.  With 
regard  to  sensory  stimuli  that  reached  this  patient  during  the 
time  he  was  awake  it  can  only  be  stated  that  these  appeared 
to  have  a  very  slight  and  triflinfir  efiect  compared  with  those 
that  reached  him  during  sleep. 

It  should  be  added  that  previous  observers  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  knee-jerk  in  sleep  and  of  its  rise  in  this  con- 
dition in  response  to  external  stimuli  have  not  delivered  the 
blows  at  the  same  intervals  as  in  these  exx>eriments,  conse- 
quently it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  efiects  of  the  stimuli 
may  not  have  been  i^ecorded  in  their  tracings.  Attempts  were 
made  to  settle  this  x>oint  by  experiments  on  normal  indi- 
viduals, but  the  knee-jerk  did  not  entirely  disapi)ear  in  sleep 
in  the  trials  that  were  made.    In  Fig.  12  there  is  shown  a 
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:X>ortion  of  one  of  these  tracings  from  one  of  the  medical  honse- 
pnpils.  The  exi>eriment  was  begun  at  10.10  p.  m.  and  con- 
tinned  until  11.15  p.  m.  The  portion  shown  is  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  tracing,  after  the  subject  had  become 
thoroughly  drowsy,  and  a  grdual  diminuation  of  the  length  of 
the  kicks  is  seen  as  the  experiment  progressed.  When  it  be- 
came probable  that  the  knee-jerk  would  not  completely  disap- 
pear the  customary  auditory  stimuli,  two  taps  with  the  needle- 
handle,  were  given  at  (1),  (2),  (3)  and  (4).  Although  there 
was  a  response  in  each  case  the  effect  of  the  stimuli  extended 
•over  a  much  shorter  period  than  in  the  demented  patient. 
Beginning  with  the  tenth,  kick  preceding  the  point  at  which 
the  stimidus  was  first  given  at  (1),  the  length  of  the  kicks  in 
millimetres  is  given  below. 

7-(4) 
14 
5 
8 
2 
7 
6 

10 
7 
9 
6 
8 
6 
11 

In  each  of  the  four  cases  the  two  taps  were  given  im- 
mediately preceding  the  kick  designated  by  the  figures  (1), 
(2),  (3)  and  (4). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  first  stimulus  can  be 
traced  over  the  three  following  kicks,  and  then  the  knee-jerk 
fell  to  4  mm.  The  second  stimulus  caused  a  rise  from  2.5  mm. 
to  15  mm.,  but  at  the  next  kick  the  knee-jerk  fell  to  3  mm. 
The  third  stimulus  caused  a  rise  from  3  mm.  to  7  mm.,  and 
the  next  kick  fell  to  4.5  mm.  As  the  effect  of  the  stimuli  was 
evidently  diminishing,  the  fourth  stimulus  (4)  was  made  much 
louder  than  the  preceding  ones,  and  the  knee-jerk  rose  from 
2  mm.  to  7  mm.,  and  then  to  14  mm.;  the  succeeding  three 
kick  were  5  mm.,  8  mm.,  and  2  mm. 

In  no  instance  did  any  such  prolonged  effect  from  the 
stimuli  occur  as  is  shown  in  the  tracings  from  the  demented 
patient.  Fig.  12  also  shows  the  <^ groups"  of  kicks  that 
-could  not  be  identified  with  any  external  stimulus;  these 
groups  are  well  shown  before  the  stimuli  were  given  by  the 
two  taps.  During  the  time  that  these  groups  appeared  the 
subject  was  in  the  same  condition  of  half-sleep  as  when  the 
.groups  came  out  best  in  the  demented  patient. 
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It  was  possible  on  several  occasions  to  find  well  marked' 
evidences  of  this  rhythm  while  the  subjects  were  fnlly  awake. 
Fig.  11  is  a  tracing  from  the  demented  patient  while  awake, 
and  the  wave  like  movement  of  the  tops  of  the  kicks  is  veiy 
evident. 

As  has  already  been  stated  there  were  suggestions  of  this 
rhythm  (Y)  all  through  the  tracings,  from  the  first  of  the 
exi>eriments,  even  during  the  waking  state;  but  in  none  of  the 
other  tracings  during  the  waking  condition  is  it  as  well  shown 
as  in  Fig.  11.  This  same  suggestion  of  a  rhythm  is  also 
shown  in  Fig.  13,  which  is  of  a  tracing  taken  from  a 
case  of  well  advanced  general  paralysis.  This  patient  was 
in  the  quiet  and  apathetic  stage  of  the  disease,  much  demented, 
with  ataxic  gait,  and  slow,  stammering  speech.  He  was 
awake  during  the  whole  experiment.  The  same  wave-like 
appearance  of  the  ends  of  the  knee-jerks  is  well  marked. 

A  tracing  from  still  another  patient  is  shown  in  Fig.  14. 
This  man  was  a  case  of  dementia,  but  not  nearly  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  the  first  case.  He  was  awake  during  the  experi- 
ment. There  is  seen  the  same  suggestion  of  the  wave-like 
motion  of  the  ends  of  the  knee-jerks. 

A  point  not  immediately  connected  with  those  already  dis- 
cussed, but  having  a  bearing  on  the  general  question,  is  illustra- 
ted in  Fig.  15,  which  is  a  portion  of  a  tracing  from  the  first  case 
of  dementia.  The  subject  was  fully  asleep  as  is  seen  from  the 
total  disappearance  of  the  knee-jerk  during  the  first  part  of 
the  tracing  shown.  At  R  the  hammer  fell  out  of  time,  inter- 
rupting the  I'egular  5  seconds  interval,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
disturbance  of  the  regularity  of  the  blows  the  knee-jerk  rose 
during  the  next  four  kicks.  At  R^  the  rhythm  of  the  blows  was 
intentionally  interrupted,  with  the  result  of  can  sing  a  rise  in  the 
knee-jerk  again,  but  this  time  less  than  at  first,  showing  that 
the  nervous  system  had  become  accustomed  to  this  change  of 
rhythm.  At  -B^  the  blows  were  delivered  in  as  quick  succes- 
sion as  possible,  causing  a  much  greater  increase  of  the  knee- 
jerk  than  on  either  of  the  other  two  occasions  ;  after  eight 
blows  given  at  the  regular  5  seconds  interval  the  knee-jerk 
again  sank  to  0. 

Rhythmic  Grotiping. 

Besides  showing  the  peculiar  prolongation  of  the  efiect  of  a 
sensory  stimulus  Fig.  1  shows  also  t£e  peculiar  '< groups" 
of  kicks  that  appear  in  the  curves  with  no  apparent  auditory 
stimulus  to  account  for  them.  One  is  tempted  to  6i)eak  of 
these  groups  as  falling  into  a  rhythm,  but  they  do  not  occur 
under  circumstances  justifying  one  absolutely  in  making  thiB 
claim.     Yet  looking  at  this  curve  as  a  whole  it  is  difficult  not 
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to  think  that  there  mnst  be  some  rhythmic  periodical  activity 
of  the  body  to  produce  these  wave-like  rises  and  falls.  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  were  four  of  these  groups  before  the 
auditory  stimulus  was  given  at  A  and  the  blows  at  the  begin- 
Ing  of  the  experiment  appear  to  have  begun  at  the  top  of  one 
of  tliese  crests.  After  the  effect  of  the  stimulus  given  at  A 
had  disappeared  two  of  these  groups  came  on  before  the 
second  stimulus  was  given  at  B,  and  after  the  effect  of  this 
had  disappeared  the  groups  continued  to  appear  to  the  end 
of  the  ezi>eriment.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that 
the  reinforcement  at  A  came  at  about  the  time  when  a 
''group"  might  have  been  looked  for,  and  the  question 
arises  did  the  auditory  stimulus  simply  intensify  one  of  these 
I)eriodical  rises  in  the  knee-jerk.  At  none  of  the  places  where 
these  rises  came  on,  except  at  A,  B  and  G  were  there  any 
reinforcing  stimuli  to  account  for  them.  At  B  also  the 
stimulus  api>ears  to  have  come  at  about  the  time  when  a  rise 
was  due,  while  at  G  the  stimulus  seems  to  have  come  between 
two  groups,  and  this  may  account  for  the  fact  that  there  wa& 
1^  shorter  effect  of  the  stimulus  here  than  at  A  and  B. 

In  examining  the  remaining  diagrams  showing  the  prolonged 
effect  of  sensory  stimuli  to  see  if  one  of  these  ''  groups  "  may 
have  entered  as  a  disturbing  factor  the  only  instance  where 
this  could  be  thought  to  do  so  is  in  Fig.  4  where  the  second- 
ary rise  after  B  may  possibly  be  looked  on  as  a  '^  group," 
but  the  prolonged  reinforcing  effect  of  the  stimulus  at  B  is 
nevertheless  sufficiently  well  marked.  The  ''grouping"  is 
again  well  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  series  is  t&en  from  the 
middle  of  a  tracing  after  the  patient  was  fully  asleep.  There 
was  an  interval  of  seven  minutes  between  the  first  kick  and  the 
preceding  one,  and  the  first  blows  after  this  interval  of  rest 
naturally  acted  as  a  reinforcement,  but  the  kicks  soon 
diminished,  and  the  peculiar  wave-like  movement  of  the  curve 
developed.  There  were  no  sensory  reinforcements  from 
sounds  and  the  subject  seemed  to  be  in  the  soundest  sleep. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  seen  again  in  Fig.  9,  where  there 
were  no  sensory  stimuli  except  at  1  where  two  taps  were  given, 
and  at  G  where  a  passing  train  of  cars  was  heard.  This  shows 
also  that  the  two  taps  did  not  invariably  call  out  the  pro- 
longed reinforcing  effect  that  usually  followed. 

It  was  possible  on  some  occasions  to  account  for  the  changes 
by  variations  in  the  depth  of  sleep,  as  in  Fig.  10.  Here  at 
the  points  marked  A  there  were  no  auditory  stimuli  to 
account  for  the  rises,  but  in  the  intervals,  at  the  i>oints 
marked  B,  there  were  audible  evidences  of  the  soundness  of 
the  sleep.  Usually  however  it  was  not  possible  to  detect  such 
a  change,  and  the  waves  rose  and  fell  without  any  noticeable 
change  in  the  regularity  of  the  respiration. 
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The  question  as  to  the  cause  of  this  rhythmic  (t)  grouping 
of  the  knee-jerks  in  sleep  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  con- 
siderable attention  was  given  to  it  in  attempting  to  find  an 
explanation.  The  phenomenon  was  noticed  very  early  in  the 
experiments,  and  many  of  the  tracings  made  while  the 
subject  was  awake  suggest  this  same  tendency  to  a 
X)eriodicity.  The  "grouping''  always  shows  best,  however, 
in  a  condition  that  might  be  termed  half- sleep,  where  the 
subject  is  to  all  apx>earances  sound  asleep,  but  that  he  is  not 
in  the  profoundest  sleep  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  knee- 
jerk  is  not  entirely  abolished.  Attempts  were  made  to  find 
some  connection  between  these  ''groups"  and  the  respiratory 
rhythm,  and  the  respiratory  curve  and  the  knee-jerk  curve 
were  tsiken  simultaneously,  but  the  results  were  entirely 
negative,  no  particular  length  of  kick  being  found  associated 
with  a  particular  phase  of  &e  respiratory  curve.  The  attempt 
was  also  made  by  taking  a  plethysmogiaphic  tracing  from  the 
arm,  to  find  some  connection  between  the  depth  of  sleep  and 
the  variations  in  the  knee-jerk,  but  these  at  first  were  equally 
unsuccessful.  Later  it  was  suggested  that  there  might 
possibly  be  some  connection  between  the  groups  and  the 
Tranbe-Hering  curves,  and  acting  on  this  suggestion  addi- 
tional plethysmographic  tracings  ^rwere  taken.  A  glass 
plethysmograph,  suspended  from  the  ceiling  to  allow  free 
movement,  was  placed  on  the  patient's  left  arm,  and  connec- 
tion was  made  through  a  glass  tube  having  rubber  joints 
with  a  very  sensitive  Marey  tambour,  the  writing-needle  of 
which  was  placed  directly  over  the  writing-needle  of  the 
knee-jerk  apparatus,  so  that  the  two  curves  were  made  syn- 
chronously on  the  revolving  cylinder  of  the  kymograph.  The 
Traube-Hering  curves  did  not  always  appear,  and  there  were 
also  many  times  when  the  x>^culiar  ''groupings"  did  not 
apT>ear,  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  patient  to  be  in  the  con- 
dition of  half-sleep  already  alluded  to,  and  also  that  there 
should  be  few  or  no  disturbing  noises.  The  necessary  condi- 
tions have  been  fulfilled  on  repeated  occasions,  however, 
and  a  series  of  tracings  obtained  where  there  is  a  good 
Traube-Hering  curve  and  also  a  good  series  of  "groups"  of 
knee-jerks.  A  portion  of  one  of  these  double  curves  is  shown 
in  Fig.  16.  The  pulse  beats  are  well  marked  and  tlie  res- 
piratory rhythm  is  also  well  shown.  The  jarring  of  the  blow  of 
the  hammer  was  sufficient  to  set  the  needle  of  the  Marey 
tambour  violently  oscillating,  so  that  the  respiratory  rhythm 
appears  to  be  unduly  accentuated,  but  this  sharp  upward  rise 
is  due  to  the  vibration  of  the  needle.  The  Traube-Hering  curve  is 
also  well  marked,  the  toi>s  and  bottoms  of  the  waves  being 
<K)nnected  by  straight  lines.    It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an 
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apparent  coincidence  between  the  two  curves— that  the  Traabe- 
Hering  curve  descends  lowest  in  that  part  of  the  ^*  group '^ 
where  the  kicks  are  longest,  and  at  places  where  the  Traube- 
Hering  curve  is  highest  the  knee-jerks  are  much  diminished. 
A  rise  in  the  Traube- Hering  curve  means  of  course  increased 
blood  pressure  in  the  arm,  and  a  fall  in  the  curve  corresponds 
to  diminished  blood  pressure.  On  Mosso's  theory  that  in- 
creased blood  pressure  in  the  extremities  means  lessened 
blood  pressure  in  the  central  nervous  system  we  should  have, 
during  the  time  that  the  Traube- Hering  curve  is  at  its  height, 
relative  anaemia  of  the  brain  and  cord  ;  and  during  the  time 
that  the  Traube- Hering  curve  is  lowest  relative  hyperaemia 
of  the  brain  and  cord.  There  are  objections  to  Mosso's  theory, 
however,  as  it  fails  to  take  into  account  the  abdominal  circu- 
lation, and  the  possibility  that  a  change  of  blood  pressure  in 
the  extremities  may  mean  simply  an  opposite  change  in  the 
abdominal  cavity  and  not  in  the  central  nervous  system. 

Could  we  adopt  Mosso's  view  it  would  simplify  the  problem 
greatly  to  say  that  if  we  got  a  rise  in  the  Traube- Her- 
ing curve  this  would  mean  a  diminished  blood  supply  to 
the  brain  and  cord,  and  a  fall  in  the  Traube-Hering 
curve  would  mean  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  blood 
supply  of  the  central  nervous  system.  The  diminished 
knee-jerk  would  then  naturally  follow  from  the  lessened 
functional  activity  of  the  spinal  cord  at  the  height  of  the 
peripheral  Traube-Hering  wave,  while  an  increased  knee- 
jerk  from  increased  functional  activity  of  the  cord  would 
follow  at  the  low  phase  of  the  peripheral  Traube-Hering  curve. 
The  occurrence  of  the  high  phase  of  the  Traube-Hering  curve 
with  a  diminished  knee-jerk,  and  of  the  low  phase  with 
an  increased  knee-jerk  has  been  noticed  with  sufficient 
frequency  to  give  consi  lerable  probability  to  the  theory 
that  there  may  be  a  constant  relation  between  the  two. 
The  Traube-Hering  curves  shown  in  Fig.  16  demonstrate 
that  there  is  a  rhythmic  rise  and  fall  in  the  blood  pres- 
sure of  the  arm,  as  has  been  frequently  proved  before. 
There  is  thus  naturally  good  reason  to  infer  that  with 
this  rise  and  fall  occurs  throughout  the  whole  vascular 
system,  and  that  the  vascular  supply  of  the  central  nervous 
system  is  subject  to  this  same  periodicity.  It  also  seems  per- 
fectly fair  to  assume  that  this  rhythm  might  not  necessarily 
be  tlie  same  throughout  the  whole  vascular  system  of  the 
body.  We  only  need  assume  that  the  vaso-motor  centre  in 
the  medulla  sets  up  the  rhythmic  contractions  and  dilatations 
in  the  vascular  system  that  show  themselves  in  the  periphery 
in  the  Traub-eHering  curves,  but  this  rhythmic  influence 
would  not  necessarily  propagate  itself  throughout  the  whole 
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body  within  the  same  time,  the  vascalar  system  x>os8essing 
considerable  inertia,  and  the  amount  of  blood  to  be  inflaenced 
being  so  great.  Several  rhythms  differing  in  time  might  easily 
be  present  in  the  vascular  supply  of  different  portions  of  the 
body,  dependent  on  the  different  rates  at  which  the  vaso-motor 
influence  had  propagated  itself  through  the  arterial  system ; 
such  rhythms  should  show  the  same  general  characters  with 
regard  to  rise  and  fall.  Fig.  17  shows  the  result  of  assuming 
that  this  rhythm  in  the  central  nervous  system  differs  a  little 
in  time  from  the  rhythm  in  the  i>eripheral  circulation.  In 
Fig.  17  the  Traube-Hering  curve  shown  in  Fig.  16  has  been 
moved  back  a  distance  representing  20  seconds  in  time,  which 
would  mean  that  the  vaso-motor  influence  affected  the  blood 
supply  of  the  central  nervous  system  20  seconds  before  it 
reached  the  arteries  of  the  periphery,  which  seems  a  not  im- 
probable supposition.  Although  even  with  this  change,  the 
crests  of  the  Traube-Hering  wave  do  not  absolutely  coincide 
with  the  points  of  the  greatest  diminution  of  the  knee-jerk 
curve,  and  vice-versa,  yet  the  coincidence  is  much  more 
striking,  and  additional  weight  seems  to  be  given  to  the  infer- 
ence that  there  may  be  some  connection  between  the  two 
curves.  It  will  be  noticed  that  at  one  point  of  the  knee-jerk 
there  was  a  disturbing  factor  caused  by  the  slamming  of  a 
door  below,  at  A,  sending  the  knee-jerk  up  at  this  point,  and 
thereby  apparently  making  the  summit  of  this  knee-jerk  wave 
farther  along  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

In  Fig.  18  there  is  a  much  closer  coincidence  in  the  two 
waves  than  in  Fig.  16.  Here  the  Traube-Hering  curve  makes 
a  long  descent  between  4  and  5,  with  a  still  longer  ascent  to  6. 
Again  it  is  to  be  noted  that  at  4,  where  the  Traube-Hering  wave 
descends  lowest,  the  knee-jerk  curve  is  also  longest. 

The  same  general  coincidence  of  the  two  curves  is  again 
seen  in  Fig.  19.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  tracings,  and  the 
writing  needle  of  the  Marey  tambour,  connected  with  the 
plethysmograph,  did  not  make  as  good  a  record  as  it  did  later. 
At  the  end  of  the  record  the  patient  fell  into  his  deepest  sleep 
with  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  knee*jerk.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that,  although  the  Traube-Hering  curve  continues 
after  the  knee-jerk  has  entirely  disappeared,  yet  at  no  point 
does  the  Traube-Hering  wave  descend  as  low  as  at  A,  where 
there  was  the  longest  group  of  kicks.  As  in  Figs.  16  and  17, 
there  is  the  same  number  of  waves  in  the  knee-jerk  curve  as 
in  the  Traube-Hering  curve. 

Fig.  20  is  from  another  of  the  early  tracings,  but  it  serves 
to  show  the  same  general  characteristics  that  have  been 
brought  out  by  the  other  curves.  At  A  a  secondary  wave 
appears  on  the  long  descent  between  6  and  7,  and  slight  cor- 
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re8X>o]iding  changes  may  be  noted  in  the  knee-jerks  below. 

All  the  plethysmographic  tracings  given  were  taken  from 
the  left  arm.  As  it  would  be  valuable  confirmatory  evidence 
to  obtain  similar  tracings  from  the  leg,  a  tin  plethysmograph 
in  the  shape  of  a  boot  was  made,  and  in  this  the  patient's  right 
foot  and  leg  were  placed ;  the  rubber  band  that  served  tp  keep 
back  the  water  coming  just  below  the  knee.  (Into  each 
plethysmograph  water  of  30°  0.  was  poured  to  take  up  the 
extra  air  space  not  occupied  by  the  leg  and  arm.  The  water 
did  not  quite  fill  the  plethysmographs,  a  small  air  space  being 
left  at  the  top  to  allow  free  access  of  the  air  to  the  ox)ening 
communicationg  with  the  glass  tube  and  Marey  tambour.  A 
much  better  tracing  was  mjEKle  by  the  writing  needle  with  the 
water  in  the  plethysmograph  than  with  this  empty,  as  the 
pulsations  were  thus  confined  to  the  small  body  of  air  directly 
above  the  water,  and  the  arc  of  vibration  of  the  needle  corre- 
spondingly increased).  The  leg  plethysmograph  was  sus- 
X)ended  from  the  ceiling  in  the  same  way  as  that  for  the  arm, 
and  it  was  still  possible  to  have  the  left  leg,  which  was  still 
the  upi>er  one,  in  the  same  position  as  before  for  the  knee-jerk 
experiments.  Tracings  were  then  made  showing  synchronous 
right  leg  and  left  arm  plethysmographic  curves  and  the  left 
knee-jerk  curve.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  jarring  of  the 
blow  of  the  hammer  on  the  left  leg  communicated  itself 
through  the  bony  i>elvis  sufficiently  to  affect  the  right  leg  in 
the  plethysmograph,  causing  a  serious  vibration  of  t£e  needle 
with  each  blow,  interfering  with  the  production  of  a  good 
eurve.  The  arm  and  leg  plethysmographic  curves  were  then 
taken  without  the  knee-jerk  curve  with  better  results,  and  a 
general  correspondence  was  found.  The  leg  plethysmographic 
curve  was  never  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  arm,  for 
it  was  possible  to  place  the  whole  arm  in  the  plethysmo- 
graph, the  strong  pulsation  of  the  radial  artery  being  strong 
enough  to  give  a  well-marked  tracing,  but  no  similarly  strong 
pulsation  could  be  obtained  from  the  foot  and  calf  of  the  leg. 
While,  therefore,  the  experiments  with  the  leg  plethysmo- 
graph need  to  be  carried  farther,  yet  so  far  they  point  to 
similar  results  as  with  the  arm. 

Should  the  conclusions  suggested  by  the  knee  jerk  and 
plethysmographic  curves  seem  to  be  justified,  and  should 
they  be  borne  out  by  farther  research,  the  knee-jerk  would 
thus  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  other  rhythmical  and 
periodic  activities  of  the  body.  The  vaso- motor  influence  that 
produces  the  Traube.Hering  curves  is  necessarily  constantly 
active,  but  its  effects  are  usually  obscured  by  many  other  con- 
ditions. It  would  appear  probable  on  a  priori  grounds  that 
the  Traube-Hering  curve  would  come  out  more  dearly  where 
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the  cerebral  inflnenoe  was  removed  or  inhibited,  and  we 
the  Tranbe-Hering  curve  coming  ont  with  marked!!  distuu 
ness  in  onr  demented  subject.  For  the  same  reason  we  e^oi 
expect  any  phenomenon  associated  with  the  Traabe-Hei 
carve  also  to  come  oat  better  in  sach  an  individual  than  in 
normal  subject,  and  so  we  find  the  '^ groups" — ^if  the  relati^ 
to  the  Traube-Hering  is  -a  true  one  —  coming  out  in  this  sai 
patient.  As  the  Traube-Hering  curve  is  constantly  influeD< 
cing  the  normal  respiratory  rhythm,  may  we  not  also  assu] 
that  the  Traube-Hering  knee-jerk  curve,  if  it  is  permissible  t^ 
call  it  such,  is  also  constantly  influencing  the  knee-jerk!  TJ 
would  explain  the  mysterious  ''  rhythm"  that  has  seemed 
be  present  in  many  of  the  earliest  knee-jerk  curves  taken 
this  patient,  even  when  awake.  We  are  led  from  this  to 
consideration  of  the  knee-jerk  of  normal  individuals,  and 
the  inferences  as  to  the  influences  affecting  the  knee-jerk 
this  demented  man  are  legitimate,  it  is  not  evident  why  ihi 
same  inferences  do  not  apply  to  the  normal  subject.  If  thiffl 
is  the  case  then  the  original  point  of  the  investigation  no 
longer  has  any  bearing, — ^that  is,  the  question  as  to  the 
theoretically  lesser  variability  of  the  knee-jerk  in  a  demented 
person  than  in  a  healthy  individual ;  the  tops  of  the  knee-jerks 
of  a  dement  forming  theoretically  a  straighter  line  than  in  a 
sound  person.  The  '* normal"  knee-jerk  curve,  therefore, 
could  no  longer  be  considered  as  theoretically  a  straight  line, 
but  as  a  true  curve  correspondingin  general  with  the  Traube- 
Hering  curve.  It  must  be  admitted  at  once  that  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  this  can  ever  be  shown  on  a  normal  individual  with 
the  constantly  varjringemotional  condition  of  healthy  i>er8ons; 
nor  does  it  seem  scarcely  more  likely  that  a  normal  individual 
will  show  such  curves  even  in  sleep  as  are  seen  inthisx>atient^ 
for  the  reason  that  the  cerebral  influences  in  a  sound  person 
would  probably  mask  this  ebb  and  blow ;  but  this  is  mere  con- 
jecture and  must  be  submitted  to  actual  experiment. 

It  remains  to  add  that  if  the  ''nervous  force"  or  ''irrita- 
bility "  of  the  spinal  cord  is  really  subject  to  this  rhythmic 
action,  the  question  is  at  once  raised  if  the  higher  cerebral 
activities,  especially  the  attention,  are  also  subject  to  a  simi- 
lar rise  and  fall,  for  if  the  rhythm  (!)  already  described  be 
really  due  to  a  vascular  process  of  vaso-motor  origin,  this 
same  influence  must  afiect  also  the  functional  activity  of  the 
brain  itself. 

Conclusions. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  results  brought  out  in  this  paper 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  experiments  were  conducted  on  a  per* 
son  whose  mind  has  been  weakened  by  dementia  of  many  years 
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^nration,  and  that  this  individnal  shows  a  greater  snscepti' 
bility  to  sensory  stimuli  than  x>^rsons  in  health.  The  most 
reasonable  explanation  of  this  seems  to  be  that  there  has  been 
a  weakening  of  the  inhibitory  influence  normally  exerted  by 
the  brain  over  the  lower  centres.  The  remarks  of  Mitchell 
and  Lewis  ^  have  so  much  bearing  on  this  point  that  they  may 
prox)erly  be  quoted  here.  In  discussing  the  cause  of  the 
increase  of  the  knee-jerk  from  sensory  stimuli,  they  say  ''It 
is  very  difficult  to  explain  the  fact  tiiat  electridfcy,  sensory 
impressions,  and  distant  voluntary  muscle  acts  increase  the 
knee-jerk  and  the  response  to  the  muscle  blow.  If  we  conceive 
of  a  series  of  inhibitory  centres  extending  from  the  meso- 
cephalon  all  the  yray  down  the  cord,  and  infer  that  all  the 
agents  mentioned  are  capable,  by  more  or  less  paralyzing  these 
centres,  of  releasing  the  active  reflex  groups  below  them,  we 
shall  be  able  to  comprehend  that  the  centre  thus  set  free  may, 
by  increasing  tone,  give  to  the  muscle  a  suddenly  enlarged 
capacity  to  respond  to  the  tendon  taps  or  the  muscle  blow. 
Nearly  all  the  facts  with  which  we  are  concerned  may  be 
explahied  by  inhibition  organs  and  the  effects  produced  upon 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  conceivable  that  when- 
ever a  sensation  reaches  the  cord  or  brain  or  both,  an  over- 
flow occurs,  which  shall,  by  increasing  the  excitation  of  the 
centres,  be  felt  throughout  the  body,  and  reinforce  any  organs 
chancing  to  be  synchronously  otherwise  excited  from  without. 
Under  tins  view  we  conceive  of  the  nervous  force  as  not  confined 
entirely  te  the  direct  x>ath8  between  the  centres  and  the  muscle 
to  be  moved,  but  as  overflowing  so  as  to  pass  through  numer- 
ous ganglia,  adding  a  certain  small  increment  to  their  effects 
when  in  a  state  of  such  activity  as  the  spinal  toning  centres 
must  be  at  all  times.  The  tone  centres  thus  stimulated  send 
out  a  higher  wave  of  excitability  to  all  the  muscles,  and  if  at 
the  time  this  reaches  a  muscle,  that  muscle  is  being  excited 
by  a  tap,  there  is  an  increased  response." 

Assuming  such  inhibitory  centres  as  Mitchell  and  Lewis 
describe,  these  would  only  be  kept  up  to  their  full  functional 
activity  by  the  healthy  condition  of  the  whole  nervous  system, 
so  that  when  these  inhibitory  centres  are  under  a  weakened 
cerebral  influence,  as  in  dementia,  they  offer  less  resistance  to 
what  Mitchell  and  Lewis  call  the  paralyzing  influence  of  sen- 
sory stimuli.  In  the  normal  healtiiy  individual  in  sleep  a  sen- 
sory stimulus  preceding  a  blow  on  the  patellar  tendon  pro- 
duces a  rise  extending  at  most  over  a  few  kicks.  This  is 
certainly  the  most  economical  method  for  the  individual,  if  we 
consider  that  it  is  beneficial  that  the  effect  of  the  accidental 
stimuli  that  are  continually  assaulting  the  nervous  system 

>  Loc.  cit.  p.  203. 
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should  be  prevented  from  spreading  over  a  wide  territory  or 
through  a  long  time.  In  our  demented  patient  a  stimuloB 
produces  an  effect  extending  usually  over  a  much  longer  tiine, 
even  so  long  as  three  minutes. 

The  exx>eriments  appear  to  give  a  graphic  demonstration  ot 
the  greater  susceptibility  to  sounds,  and  all  external  stimuli,  in 
I>ersons  with  enfeebled,  but  not  organically  diseased,  nervouB 
systems.  If  this  susceptibility  to  long  continued  effect 
of  sensory  stimuli  in  tMs  patient  is  really  due  to  weak- 
ened cerebral  inhibitory  power,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  the  same  effect  must  be  produced  in  individuals 
with  brains  weakened  or  exhausted  from  any  cause, — m^ 
necessarily  from  insanity.  The  large  class  of  neurasthenic 
individuals  naturally  first  occurs  to  one,  and  the  question 
arises  whether,  when  such  patients  ''feel  every  sound  in 
their  back,"  this  is  not  due  to  the  uninhibited  propa- 
gation of  accidental  external  stimuli  to  the  lower  reflex 
centres,  as  shown  in  these  knee-jerk  curves.  If  so,  the  thera- 
peutic corollary  to  this  proposition,  the  necessity  of  excluding 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent  all  accidental  stimuli  from  snch 
patients,  is  graphically  demonstrated  in  these  curves. 

The  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  so-called  rhythm  have 
already  been  discussed. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  may  be  summarized  in  the 
two  following  propositions : 

In  a  case  of  terminal  dementia  of  many  years  duration  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  knee-jerk  tend  to  show  that: 

1st.  Sensory  stimuli  received  during  sleep  produce  a  much 
greater  effect  and  diffuse  over  a  much  longer  interval  than  in 
healthy  individuals. 

2nd.  In  a  condition  of  half-sleep  when  the  patellar  tendon 
is  struck  by  blows  of  uniform  strength  at  five  seconds  inter- 
vals, the  knee-jerks  fall  into  groups,  and  synchronous 
plethysmographic  tracings  suggest  that  these  groups  have 
some  connection  with  the  Traube-Hering  curve. 

If  the  truth  of  the  second  proposition  can  be  conda- 
sively  established,  several  important  corollaries  would  seem 
to  follow.  These  are  here  stated  as  facts  for  the  sake  of 
presenting  definite  propositions,  the  truth  or  falsity  of  which 
must  be  submitted  to  further  experimental  investigation. 

(a)  The  knee-jerk  curve,  instead  of  being  theoretically  a 
straight  line  as  has  been  heretofore  assumed,  is,  in  reality,  a 
curved  line,  with  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Traube- 
Hering  curve. 

(b)  The  spinal  cord  is  not  constantly  in  a  condition  of  the 
highest  potential  functional  activity,  but  its  activity  is  repre- 
sented by  a  curve  of  rhythmic  vascular  contraction  and  dila- 
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tation.  During  the  phase  of  contraction  of  the  spinal  arteries, 
the  spinal  cord  is  at  its  least  functional  activity,  due  to  a  con- 
dition of  relative  aneemia,  while  during  the  phase  of  dilatation 
of  the  spinal  arteries,  the  spinal  cord  is  at  its  greatest  func- 
tionsd  activity,  due  to  a  condition  of  relative  hyx>er8Bmia. 

(c)  The  question  inevitably  raised  by  (b)  is  whether  the 
higher  activities  of  the  brain  are  also  subject  to  a  rhythmic 
rise  and  fall  synchronous  with  vascular  dilatation  and  con- 
traction. 

It  remains  to  express  my  obligations  to  several  who  have 
assisted  me  in  the  details  of  the  work,  and  to  extend  my 
thanks  to  my  colleague.  Dr.  D.  H.  Fuller,  and  to  Drs.  Abbot, 
Young,  Pitz  and  Sawyer,  medical  house-pupils,  for  their 
assistaiice.  To  Dr.  Fitz  I  am  especially  indebted  for  assis- 
tance and  suggestions  in  regard  to  apparatus. 


THE  GBOWTH  OP  MEMORY  IN  SCHOOL  CHILDEM. 

Bt  Thaddbus  L.  Boltok,  a.  B. 
(From  the  Psyofaologlcal  Laboratory  of  Clark  UDiyeraity.) 

During  the  Spring  of  1891,  by  permission  of  the  School 
Board  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Dr.  Franz  Boas  of  Clark  Uni- 
yersity  took  certain  anthropological  measurements  of  the 
pupils  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  also  made  certain  tests 
of  eye-sight,  hearing  and  memory.  The  memory  tests,  which 
were  made  ux>on  about  fifteen  hundred  pupils  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  above  the  second  grade  and  below  the  high  school, 
together  with  some  tests  from  the  Normal  School,  came  into 
my  hands  for  examination.  To  complete  the  material  for  aU 
the  grades  in  the  public  schools,  the  tests  were  made  upon 
some  of  the  senior  and  sophomore  pupils  in  the  High  School.  ^ 

The  Method  of  Making  the  Tests. — A  series  of  numbers  in 
which  the  digits  were  so  arranged  that  they  did  not  stand  in 
their  accustomed  order  and  no  digit  was  repeated,  was  read 
before  each  class  to  be  tested,  and  each  class  was  tested  on 
four  diJSerent  occasions.  In  two  Grammar  Schools  and  in  the 
Normal  School,  where  the  purpose  was  to  determine  the  effect 
of  fatigue,  two  of  the  tests  were  taken  in  the  morning  im- 
mediately after  school  assembled  and  the  other  two  just 
before  closing  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  other  schools  the 
tests  were  made  in  the  morning.  The  digits  were  dictated 
slowly  and  distinctly  at  intervals  of  about  two-fifths  of  a 
second  with  care  to  avoid  rhythm  or  grouping,  and  at  a 
given  signal  after  the  dictation  of  each  number  was  finished, 
tiie  pupils  wrote  the  digits  as  they  remembered  tiiem.  To 
avoid  a  confusion  of  terms,  observation  will  be  used  to 
indicate  a  group  of  five  or  more  digits  ;  digits^  to  designate 
the  figures  ;  and  place,  to  indicate  tibie  position  or  order  from 

>I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Boas  for  Hiis 
material  and  his  advice  in  regard  to  the  method  of  treating  it.  At  his 
snggestlon  I  have  introduced  the  theoretical  treatment  of  the  cnrvea.  I 
am  also  indebted  to  Dr.  £.  G.  Sanford  for  helpfal  soffgestionB,  and  to* 
the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  who  have  assisted  m  collecting  this 
material. 
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the  beginning  of  the  number — observation.  In  the  lower 
grades  of  the  Orammar  Schools  and  in  the  High  School 
twelve  observations  constituted  a  test,  but  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  grades  only  nine  observations  were  made  at  each  test. 
In  the  lower  gradee  the  first  three  observations  of  each  test 
were  made  with  five  digits,  the  second  three  with  six;  the 
third  three  with  seven;  and  the  last  three  with  eight.  In  tlie 
higher  grades  and  in  the  High  School  the  first  three  observa- 
tions were  made  with  six  digits,  and  in  the  formal  School 
with  seven.  The  tests  being  rex>eated  at  four  different  times, 
twelve  observations  with  five,  six,  seven  and  eight  digits 
re8i>ectively,  were  made  upon  each  pupil,  and  it  would  be 
I>ossible  for  each  pupil  to  get  any  number  of  the  twelve  cor- 
rect. An  observation  was  considered  correct  when  only 
those  figures  which  the  teachers  had  dictated  were  present  in 
the  same  order  as  that  in  which  they  had  been  dictated.  The 
various  kinds  of  errors  will  be  treated  further  on.  When  the 
observations  at  each  test  are  begun  with  five-place  numbers 
and  gradually  increased  to  eight,  the  pupils  easily  grasp  the 
five-place  numbers  and  are  led  by  these  to  grasp  and  retain 
more  than  they  would  otherwise  be  able  to  do.  If  the  ob- 
servations are  begun  with  seven-place  numbers  and  only  one 
observation  made  with  the  seven-place  number  before 
making  one  with  an  eight  or  a  nine,  the  number  of 
figures  is  not  so  easily  remembered,  and  more  errors  result 
from  this  cause.  When  we  come  to  discuss  the  various 
classes  of  errors  in  the  observations  on  the  Normal  School 
pupils,  this  matter  will  come  up  again.  In  the  sixth  grade 
of  one  Orammar  School  through  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  all  the  observations  taken  at  the  first  test 
were  made  with  five-place  numbers,  those  at  the  second  with 
six,  at  the  third  with  seven,  and  at  the  fourth  with  eight. 
After  two  or  three  trials  the  pupils  became  aware  of  the 
number  of  digits  to  expect  at  each  test  and  gave  their  atten- 
tion more  to  retaining  the  proper  digits  in  their  places.  As 
the  number  of  pupils  is  so  small  and  the  results  from  this 
grade  do  not  differ  more  from  the  results  of  the  next  higher 
or  lower  grade  than  the  results  of  some  other  grades  differ 
from  those  of  the  next  higher  or  lower  grade,  these  pupils 
have  been  included  in  the  charts  showing  the  curves  for  ages 
and  grades. 

By  classif3ang  tiie  pupils  of  a  particular  age  or  in  each 
grade  according  to  the  proi>ortion  of  the  twelve  observations 
on  five-place  numbers  that  were  correct,  and  the  same  for 
six,  seven  and  eight-place  numbers,  and  marking  the  i>er- 
centage  that  each  class  was  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in 
the  grade  or  of  the  age  on  thirteen  ordinates  (twelve  for  the 
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twelve  observations  and  one  for  those  pupils  who  had  none 
correct),  and  connecting  these  points  by  a  line,  a  carve  rep- 
resenting the  distribution  of  the  pupils  of  the  age  or  grade 
will  be  obtained.  The  maximum  of  the  curve  wUl  then  show 
the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  for  the  age  or  grade  in  re- 
membering five,  six,  seven  or  eight-pla^  numbers,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Upon  Ghart  I  the  curves  show  the  distribution  of  the 
pupUs  according  to  the  ages  and  upon  Chart  II  the  dis- 
tribution according  to  grades.  As  the  observations  were 
made  with  five,  six,  seven  and  eight  digits,  four  sets  of 
curves  will  be  found  upon  each  chart.  The  curves  for  the 
grades  in  which  eight-place  numbers  were  used,  are  found  at 
ttie  top  of  the  chart,  and  those  for  seven,  six  and  five- 
place  numbers  in  order  below.  Under  each  curve  appear  the 
number  of  pupils  and  their  ages  on  Ghart  I  and  their  grades 
on  Ghart  II.  To  give  a  graphic  representation  of  the  value 
of  these  curves,  which  is  to  show  the  increasing  accuracy  with 
which  the  older  pupils  remember  a  given  number  of  digits, 
the  average  percentages  of  pupils  in  each  grade  and  of  each 
age,  who  have  got  six  or  more  (for  five-place  numbers,  ten 
or  more)  of  the  twelve  observations  correct  have  been  taken 
and  this  average  has  been  marked  upon  the  twelfth  ordinate  of 
each  curve.  When  these  i>oints  are  connected  in  each  set  of 
curves  a  line  is  obtained,  the  rise  in  which,  from  left  to  right, 
will  then  represent  the  increasing  accuracy  with  which  the 
older  pupils  and  the  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  remember  a 
given  number  of  digits.  This  line,  of  course,  is  arbitrary,  but 
it  will  be  found  to  corresi)ond  very  closely  with  the  probabili- 
ties of  errors  for  the  curves.  A  comparison  of  these  lines  will 
show  a  more  uniform  rise  in  Ghart  I  Ghart  II  shows  that  tiie 
eighth  and  ninth  grades  fall  below  the  seventh  on  eight- 
place  numbers  ,*  on  seventh-place  numbers,  the  fifth  grade 
falls  below  the  fourth,  the  eighth  below  the  seventh,  and  the 
High  School  below  the  ninth  grade.  Other  cases  need  not  be 
mentioned.  On  Ghart  I  only  two  actual  falls  are  noticed, 
and  these  are  less  than  one  x>6r  cent.  Gonsidering  that  our 
tests  measure|  the  length  of  the  memory-span,  we  can  con- 
clude that  the  memory- span  increases  wifii  the  age  rather 
than  with  the  growth  of  intelligence,  as  determined  by  tiie 
tests  used  in  promoting  pupils  from  one  grade  to  another. 
Our  tests  do  not  apply  to  the  retentiveness  of  the  memory. 
They  may  be  considered  as  tests  of  the  power  of  concentrated 
and  sustained  attention.  My  own  experience  and  observa- 
tions upon  the  pupils  while  the  tests  were  being  made,  seem 
to  indicate  that  most  pupils  depend  upon  their  powers  of 
visualization  to  remember  the  number  of  digits,  and  at  the 
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same  time  they  were  noticed  to  repeat  the  digits  as  they  were 
dictated.  A  comparison  of  the  standing  of  pupils  in  their 
grades  and  their  ability  to  remember  fignres  was  under- 
taken to  determine,  what  was  the  relation  between  the 
memory-span  and  intellectual  acuteness  of  the  pupils.  As  the 
pupils  depend  upon  their  powers  of  visualization,  this  subject 
becomes  more  interesting  in  determining  how  far  this  power 
is  of  service  in  school  work  and  how  closely  the  power  of 
concentrated  and  sustained  attention  is  related  to  intellectusd 
aouteness.  For  this  purpose  the  teachers  in  the  Oxford  and 
Preeland  Street  Schools  and  of  the  High  School  were  re- 
quested to  give  an  estimation  of  what  t^ey  considered  was 
title  general  standing  of  their  pupils  with  respect  to  the  school 
work.  The  pupils  were  classed  as  either  good,  fair  or  poor, 
and  these  classes  were  compared  with  three  classes  which 
were  determined  in  the  memory  test  by  the  proportion  of 
correct  judgments.  The  percentages  of  pupils,  for  whom 
the  two  metiliods  of  ranking  gave  the  same  results,  are  given 
in  the  table.  The  letters  of  the  following  table  (A  represent- 
ing good,  B  fair  and  G  poor)  in  the  left  hand  column  indicate 
the  teachers'  classification,  and  those  in  the  upper  line  the 
classification  by  the  memory  test. 


TABLE  I.— Giving  the  comparison  of  the  teachers'  estimation  of 
standing  of  the  pupils,  and  their  standing,  as  determined  by  the  memory 
tests.  The  classes  of  the  teachers  are  represented  as  100  and  the 
others  are  expressed  In  percentages. 


A 

B 

C 

A 

• 

32.6  % 

51.    % 

16.3  % 

B 

21.4  % 

58.2  % 

20.4  % 

C 

24.1  % 

49.4  % 

26.5  % 

Only  eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  more  of  the  pupils  who  were 
classed  A  by  the  teacher  have  been  classed  A  rather  than  G 
by  the  memory  tests.  If  our  tests  may  be  considered  as  tests 
of  the  ability  for  concentrated  and  sustained  attention  and  of 
the  power  of  visualization^  we  can  conclude  that  these  powers 
are  not  the  only  ones  concerned  in  intellectual  pursuits  and 
are  not  sufficient  for  a  successful  undertaking  of  intellectusd 
work.  Intellectual  acuteness,  while  more  often  connected 
with  good  powers  of  visualization  and  of  concentrated  atten- 
tion, does  not  necessarily  require  them,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
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that  those  pupils  who  are  bright  intellectually  are  more  dis- 
tinguished on  account  of  their  good  memories.  The  fact  that 
a  good  memory  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  intellectaal 
acutenesSy  adds  weight  to  the  conclusion  that  the  growth  of 
the  memory  does  not  necessarily  accompany  intellectual 
advancement. 

Theoretical  Treatment  of  the  Curves. — If  we  consider  that 
the  twelve  observations  made  upon  each  pupil  are  subject  to 
the  law  of  chance,  then  we  can  construct  from  the  probability 
of  error  for  any  curve  the  corresponding  theoretical  curve,  and 
if  our  supposition  is  correct,  the  theoretical  and  actual  curves 
should  correspond  very  closely.  In  saying  that  the  answers 
of  the  pupils  are  subject  to  chance  we  mean  that  they  are 
just  as  likely  to  err  on  one  observation  as  upon  another,  and 
if  this  is  true,  we  can  treat  these  observations  according  to 
the  law  of  probability.  The  probability  of  error  for  any  curre 
is  obtained  by  subtracting  the  actual  number  of  correct  judg- 
ments from  the  possible  number  and  finding  what  percentage 
this  difference  is  of  the  possible  number  of  correct  judgments. 
With  this  percentage  as  the  probability  of  error,  we  con- 
struct the  theoretical  curves  according  to  the  formiQa 

P"+¥(i-P)P''+¥.¥(i-P)*P"+¥.¥-¥(i-P)'P*"+ 

. . .  .+(1— p)la 

in  which  p  represents  the  probability  of  error.  When  we  con- 
struct these  theoretical  curves,  which  are  found  in  Table  n, 
we  find  they  do  not  agree  except  in  a  few  cases  with  the 
actual  curves.  The  form,  however,  is  somewhat  the  same, 
but  the  absolute  values  are  different.  Either  the  supx>osition 
is  not  correct  and  hence  this  treatment  is  not  possible,  or 
some  element  has  entered  in  this  case  which  prevents  this 
material  from  being  so  treated.  The  latter  alternative  is, 
perhaps,  the  correct  one. 

Witili  completely  naive  subjects  and  like  conditions  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  twelve  observations  upon  one  pupil 
would  differ  from  one  observation  upon  each  of  twelve 
pupils;  and  yet  the  variations  in  the  probabilities  for  the 
different  pupils,  when  classed  according  to  age  or  grade,  is 
so  great  that  we  might  not  get  an  exact  corresx>ondence 
between  the  theoretical  and  actual  curves  even  with  the  many 
observations  under  the  most  uniform  conditions.  As  we 
shall  show  further  on  that  the  children  increased  in  their 
power  to  remember  figures  with  each  succeeding  test  and  in 
one  school  they  were  not  completely  naive  with  respect 
to  the  tests,  a  i)Ossible  explanation  is  found  for  this  disparity 
between  the  theoretical  and  actual  curves.  This  explanation 
is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in  those  curves, 
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irbere  the  probablity  of  error  is  less  than  five  x>er  cent.,  there 
is  a  close  correspondence  between  the  theoretical  and  actual 
curves  (see  Table  n.).  Where  the  probability  of  en  or  is 
less  than  five  per  cent,  for  the  first  test,  little  increase  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  judgments  took  place  for  the  succeeding  tests 
and  hence  the  law  will  apply. 

The  actual  curves  are  compounded  of  the  curves  rep- 
resented by  the  probabilities  of  each  pupil  of  the  age  or 
grade  ;  the  percentages  of  increase  with  each  test  show  that 
there  was  a  different  probability  for  each  observation.  The 
effect  of  compounding  a  curve  of  several  curves  with  very 
different  probabilities  is  to  broaden  and  flatten  it;  and  it  is 
jnst  in  tins  respect  that  the  actual  curves  differ  from  the 
theoretical.  If  we  construct  the  theoretical  curves  from  the 
probabilities  for  the  four  tests  on  seven-place  numbers  given 
in  Table  YII.  and  compound  these,  we  get  a  curve  very  much 
flatter  than  any  of  the  theoretical  curves.  The  absolute 
values  of  this  curve  are  0.2,  1.4,  4.7,  10.,  16.3,  18.1,  17.8, 
14.5,  9.8,  5.4,  2.,  0.5  and  0.  The  probability  for  each  test 
represents  a  curve  compounded  of  three  other  curves  whidi 
would  have  the  tendancy  to  modify  further  in  the  same  way 
the  curves  of  which  we  have  given  the  absolute  values.  This 
probably  explains  the  disparity  in  form  between  the  theoreti- 
cal and  actual  curves  and  in  view  of  the  number  of  pupils 
represented  by  each  curve  the  individual  probabilities  may 
account  for  the  irregularities. 

In  Table  11.  the  percentages  for  the  theoretical  and  actual 
curves  for  the  three  Grammar  Schools  are  given.  The  first 
part  of  the  table  is  taken  up  with  the  actual  curves,  and  the 
second  with  the  theoretical  curves.  At  the  top  of  the  table 
the  numbers  of  the  ordinates  and  the  probabilities  of  error  cor- 
responding to  each  are  given.  In  the  columns,  below  the  per- 
centages of  pupils  for  the  different  ages  and  grades  and  for 
five,  six,  seven  and  eight-place  numbers  are  given  under 
each  ordinate  for  the  actual  curves.  In  the  last  column  the 
figures  represent  the  probabilities  of  error  for  the  curves.  For 
the  theoretical  curves  these  values  are  assumed.  To  make  a 
comparison  of  the  theoretical  and  actual  curves  take  the 
probable  error  for  any  actual  curve  and  find  the  theoretical 
curve  whose  probability  of  error  most  nearly  corresponds 
to  it.  If  the  two  curves  correspond,  the  absolute  values 
should  agree  closely. 
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TABLE  II.—  GiTing  the  percentages  of  papils  and  probabilities  of 
error  tot  the  theoretical  carves  and  for  the  actual  caryes  of  both  the 
grades  and  the  ages. 

Part  1.    Actual  Curves  for  Ages  on  5,  6^  7  and  8  Dibits. 


Number 

1 

\ 

of 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Ordinate. 

Probabili- 

1 

1 

ties  of 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Error  for 

each 

100 

91.6 

83.3 

76 

66.6 

68.3 

60 

41.6 

33.3 

26 

16.6 

8.3 

0 

Ordinate. 

Ro. 

A^e. 

. 

Pigiti. 

8  yrs. 

0 

0 

1. 

2.6 

2.6 

1. 

4. 

6.6 

8. 

12. 

12. 

14.6 

34.6 

9     ** 

0 

0 

2. 

2. 

0 

1. 

4.6    2. 

46 

7.6 

10. 

20. 

46.6 

6 

10    " 

0 

0 

0 

1. 

1. 

2. 

1.   !  2. 

6.6 

8.6 

13. 

20.6 

46. 

11    *• 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1. 

1. 

6. 

6. 

10. 

22.6 

63.5 

12    " 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 

3. 

3. 

6. 

8.6 

18. 

60.0 

13    »» 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1. 

0 

1. 

1. 

1. 

17.6 

18.6 

68.6 

14    " 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.6 

12. 

17. 

67.5 

20. 

14.5 

12. 
9.3 
7.4 
6.6 
4.6 


6 


8      *' 

6.6 

8. 

13. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

10.6 

6.6 

6.6 

2.6 

6. 

6. 

8. 

9      " 

7.6 

6.6 

9.6 

66 

9.6 

6.6 

3. 

6.6 

7.6 

8.6 

7.6 

14. 

9.5 

10    " 

6.6 

3. 

6.6 

6.6 

9.6 

9.6 

6.6 

3. 

11. 

9.6 

9.6 

16. 

6.5 

11    " 

1. 

1. 

4. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

12. 

6. 

13. 

18. 

9.6 

8.6 

16. 

12   " 

1. 

2.6 

4. 

2.6 

4. 

7.6 

8.6 

7. 

116 

14.6 

8.6 

16.    15. 

18    " 

1.6 

0 

4.6 

1. 

6.6 

2.6 

7. 

9.6 

4.6 

9.6   9.6 

19.6  26. 

14    »* 

0 

0 

1. 

1. 

7. 

3. 

3. 

126 

10.6 

11.614.6 

11.5  25.5 

16    " 

1. 

1. 

1. 

2.6 

2.6 

3.6 

4.6 

12. 

9. 

11. 

8.61 

19.6123.    1 

66.3 
46.6 
42.6 
32.4 
31.3 
27.7 
23.5 
I25J 


8      " 

40.6 

16.5 

14.6 

2.5 

0 

2. 

2. 

2. 

0 

5. 

0 

5. 

6. 

78. 

9     " 

16.6 

8.6 

8.5 

14. 

7. 

9.5 

7. 

7. 

8.6 

4. 

4. 

4. 

2.51.64.6 

10    " 

19.5 

13. 

10. 

8.5 

9. 

6.5 

9. 

8.6 

3.6 

5.5 

2. 

6.5 

1.  '66.2 

7 

11    " 

11.6 

9.6 

8.5 

8.6 

5. 

9.6 

11.6 

7.6 

6.6 

6.5 

6. 

4. 

4. 

62.5 

12    " 

12.6 

6. 

6.6 

9. 

6. 

6.6 

8. 

12.6 

7.5 

9. 

10.5 

6.6 

4.5 

51.5 

13    " 

6.6 

6.6 

4.5 

8. 

5.5 

13. 

8. 

7. 

6.6 

7. 

16.5 

11. 

3.5 

49.2 

14    " 

2. 

6. 

8.5 

8.6 

6.5 

9.5 

6. 

5. 

8.6 

13.5 

11.6 

8.6 

8.6 

36.1 

16    " 

9.6 

6.6 

7.5 

6.5 

6.5 

1. 

8.5 

6.6 

10.5 

10.5 

9.6 

12.6 

10.6 

40.7 

11    " 

56. 

15.6   8. 

10. 

2.5 

2.6 

5.5 

1.     3.5.  2.6 

0 

1.     2.6184. 

12    " 

23.6 

16.5 

12.5 

5.6 

6.5 

4.6 

8.5 

4.5 

3.6 

4.6 

2.6 

2. 

3.5173.7 

8 

13    " 

25.6 

17. 

10.5 

8.5 

6.5 

5.5 

6.6 

4.5 

6.5 

1. 

6.6 

4.5 

1.    :70.5 

14    " 

22.6 

8.5 

12.6 

13.6 

4.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.6 

3. 

6.0 

3. 

7.5 

3. 

65.5 

16    *' 

18.5 

12.5 

7. 

14.6 

8. 

6.6 

7. 

11. 

4.6 

6.6 

2.     0 

2.6 

66  2 

Actual  Curves  for  Grades  on  5,  6y  7  and  8  Digits. 


lit. 

Mm. 

1 

1 

DigHi. 

3 

0 

1. 

1.6 

3.6 

3.6 

1. 

3.5 

6.6 

10. 

12.6 17.5 

19.5 

23. 

21.3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1. 

2.6 

4.5 

6. 

11. 

19. 

67. 

6.1 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1. 

1.5 

1.5 

4.6 

6.6 

16. 

24. 

46. 

8.4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1. 

0 

1.6 

3. 

4.6 

11.6 

12.6 

66. 

6.5 

7 

0 

0 

0  1 

0 

0 

0 

1. 

0 

0 

1. 

6. 

16. 

77. 

i.e 

3 

IL 

9.5 

13.5 

10.5 

12.5 

11.5 

7.5 

4.6 

6. 

2.6 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

63. 

4 

3.5 

4. 

4.5 

4.5 

5. 

7.5 

5.5 

6.6 

7. 

13. 

14. 

16.5 

10.6 

31.9 

5 

1.5 

4.5 

7.5 

5.6 

9.6 

8. 

9.5 

8.5 

12. 

11. 

8. 

11. 

6.  ! 

43. 

6 

6 

1.5 

1. 

2.6 

1. 

6.5 

7.5 

10.6 

10.5 

10.6 

17.6 

8.6 

11.6 

12.5 

32. 

7 

0 

1. 

2. 

3.6 

2. 

2. 

3.6 

4.6 

4.6 

9. 

13. 

23. 

32.6 

16.7 

8 

.5 

.6 

2.5 

0 

3. 

3. 

6. 

13. 

8.5 

14.6 

13. 

16. 

20.5 

16.6 

9 

0 

0 

1.6 

2.6 

4.5 

4.5 

3. 

7. 

10.6 

5. 

8.5 

22.6 

32. 

16.5 

H.S. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 

2. 

2. 

0 

6. 

6. 

8. 

30. 

46. 

9. 
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Actual  Curves  for  Cfrades  on  5,  6^  7  and  8  DigiU. — Continued, 


Number 

1 

of 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

t4 

g 

Order. 

Probable 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Error  of 

1 

each  Order. 

100 

91.6 

83.3 

75 

66.6 

68.3 

50 

41.6 

33.3 

26 

16.6 

8.3 

0 

3 

46. 

18. 

15. 

4.5 

3. 

2. 

4.6 

2. 

0 

1.6 

1.6 

0 

0 

87.7 

4 

19. 

10.5 

11. 

8. 

4.5 

5.5 

11. 

5. 

4. 

8. 

3. 

7. 

2. 

63.3 

5 

19. 

11. 

6.5 

12. 

7. 

12. 

9.5 

11. 

1.5 

1.5 

3.6 

2.5 

1.5 

67. 

7 

6 

7.6 

9.5 

7.5 

11.5 

7.6 

6.5 

10.6 

10.6 

6.5 

7.5 

9. 

3.5 

2.5 

59. 

7 

6. 

2. 

6. 

6. 

5. 

6.5 

6. 

8.5 

9.5 

11. 

15.6 

13.5 

5.6 

46.4 

8 

6. 

6. 

4.5 

8.5 

6. 

8.5 

8.5 

8.5 

11. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

7.6 

44.& 

9 

3.5 

4.5 

5.5 

3.5 

3.6 

2.5 

4.6 

5.5 

7.5 

13. 

16.5 

16.5 

16.5 

32.5 

H.8. 

2. 

4. 

8. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

6. 

4. 

10. 

12. 

12. 

10. 

2. 

50. 

6  ' 

37.5 

19. 

11.     7.5 

6.5 

5.6 

.6 

1.5 

26 

1. 

.5 

1.5 

0 

85. 

7 

11. 

9. 

12.5 

13.6 

6.5 

5.5 

8.6 

6. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

6. 

4.6 

57.6 

8 

8 

22.5 

16. 

11. 

12.5 

6. 

4. 

6.5 

7. 

5.6 

2.5 

4. 

1.6 

2.5 

70. 

9 

19. 

10. 

8.5 

12.5 

5.5 

7. 

6. 

12. 

2.6 

9. 

1.5 

2.5 

3. 

64.» 

H.S. 

18. 

18. 

6. 

12. 

6. 

10. 

10. 

6. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

2. 

2. 

67. 

Part  2. — TJuoretical  Curves. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.3 

3.2 

22.7 

73.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.3 

1.7 

9.9 

34.1 

54. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.7 

1.4 

4.6 

17. 

38.1 

S9.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.5 

2.1 

8.5 

23. 

37.6 

28.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.4 

1.7 

6.8 

17.2 

29.2 

30.1 

14.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.4 

1.5 

6.3 

13.3 

23.6 

28.3 

20.6 

6.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.1 

4. 

10.3 

19.1 

26.8 

23.3 

12.7 

3.1 

0 

0 

0 

.1 

.7 

2.9 

7.9 

16.8 

23.1 

24. 

16.8 

7.1 

1.3 

0 

0 

0 

.4 

1.9 

6.9 

12.7 

20.4 

23.7 

19.5 

10.9 

3.6 

.6i 

0 

0 

.2 

1.2 

4.2 

10.1 

J7.7 

22.7 

21.3 

14.2 

6.3 

1.7 

.2! 

0 

.1 

.6 

4.3 

7.214.9 

21.3 

22.3 

17. 

9.2 

3.4 

.7 

.07 

.02 

.3 

1.6 

5.3 

12.1 

19.4 

22.6 

19.4 

12.1 

5.3 

1.6 

.3 

.02 

.07 

.7 

3.4 

9.2 

17. 

22.3 

21.3 

14.9 

7.2 

4.3 

.6 

.1 

0 

.2 

1.7 

6.3 

14.2 

21.3  22.7 

17.7 

10.1 

4.2 

1.2 

.2 

0 

0 

.5 

3.6 

10.9 

19.5 

23.7i20.4 

12.7 

5.9 

1.9 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

1.3 

7.1 

16.8 

24. 

23.1 

15.8 

7.9 

2.9 

.7 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

3.1 

12.7 

23.3 

25.8 

19.1 

10.3 

4. 

1.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6.8 

20.6 

28.3 

23.6 

13.3 

6.3 

1.5 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14.2 

30.1 

29.2 

17.2 

6.8 

1.7 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28.2 

37.6 

23. 

8.6 

2.1 

1.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39.3 

38.1 

17. 

4.6 

1.4 

.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

54. 

34.1 

9.9 

1.7 

.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73.8 

22.7 

3.2 

.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.6 

5. 

7.(^ 
10. 
15. 
20. 
26. 
30. 
35. 
40. 
45. 
60. 
65. 
60. 
65. 
70. 
75. 
80. 
85. 
90. 
92.5 
95. 
97.5 


In  Table  III  are  given  the  probabilities  of  error  lor  every 
cnrve  apon  Charts  I  and  II.  Part  I  of  the  table  is  taken  up 
with  the  carves  for  ages  and  Part  II  with  the  carves  for 
grades.  These  probable  errors  show  the  same  general  resalts 
that  the  line  drawn  across  the  carves  shows.  When  the 
papils  are  classified  according  to  their  ages,  the  figures  rep- 
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resenting  the  probable  errors  show  a  more  anilorm  decrease 
in  passing  from  the  younger  to  the  older  papils  than  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  grades.  The  High  School  pupils^  are 
not  indaded  in  the  classification  for  ages.  Where  the  prob- 
abilities of  error  for  the  higher  grade  is  greater  than  for  a 
lower,  or  for  older  than  for  younger  pupils,  the  number  has 
been  set  in  heavy  faced  type. 

^The  Normal  School  papils  have  been  purposely  left  out  of 
this  part  of  the  treatment.  The  tests  were  not  made  with  sufficient 
uniformity  to  allow  them  to  be  classed  with  the  pablic  school  pnplls. 

TABLE  III.— Probabilities  of  Error  upon  6,  6,  7  and  8  digit  series 
for  all  ages  and  grades. 

Part  l.—ProbahUUies  of  Error  for  Ages, 


No.Dlgits 

8yrs. 

9yrs. 

lOyrs. 

11  yrs. 

12  yrs. 

13  yrs. 

14  yrs. 

15  yrs. 

5 

20. 

14.5 

12. 

9.3 

7.4 

6.6 

4.6 

6 

56.3 

45.5 

42.5 

32.4 

31.3 

27.7 

23.5 

25.3 

7 

78. 

6i.6 

66.2 

62.5 

51.5 

49.2 

36.1 

10.7 

8 

84. 

73.7 

70.5 

65.5 

66.a 

Part  IL^Probable  Errors  for  Grades, 


No.Diglts 

drd. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 

H.S. 

5 

21.3 

6.1 

8.i 

6.5 

1.6 

6 

63. 

31.9 

13. 

32. 

16.7 

16.6 

16.5 

9. 

7 

87.7 

63.3 

87. 

59. 

46.4 

44.5 

32.5 

50. 

8 

\ 

85. 

57.5 

70. 

61.8 

67. 

In  psycho-physical  experiments  it  is  customary  to  take 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  right  answers  as  the  point  at  which 
the  subject  may  be  safely  said  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
that  concerning  which  he  judges.  This  standard  is  chosen 
for  experiments  in  which  a  choice  is  made  between  two 
alternatives,  where,  by  mere  guesses,  the  subject  will  get  50 
per  cent,  correct.  In  our  test  the  subject  must  be  supposed  to 
have  exact  knowledge  before  be  can  recall  correctly  any  num- 
ber of  digits.  Whatever  standard  we  choose,  then,  for  these 
tests,  it  must  be  considered  as  the  probability  that  a  certain 
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number  of  digits  should  be  jadged  correctly  every  time.  If 
we  dioose  seventy-five — ^though  it  seems  to  me  a  less  figure 
might  be  chosen— our  tables  show  that  all  the  pupils  below 
the  6th  grade  and  over  thirteen  years  of  age  reach  the  limit 
of  their  memory  span  at'  six,  and  all  others  at  seven.  Six 
may  then  be  taken  as  the  limit  to  the  memory  span  for  most 
Orammar  and  High  School  pupils. 

Any  treatment  of  a  subject  of  this  kind  would  be  incom- 
plete if  no  comparison  were  made  between  the  boys  and  the 
girls.  For  this  purpose  the  boys  and  girls  have  been  classi- 
fied according  to  their  ages ;  in  order  to  get  classes 
sufficiently  large  to  form  a  comparison,  it  was  necessary  to 
put  the  pupils  differing  by  two  years  in  age  instead  of  one 
into  each  dass.  The  probabilities  of  error  have  been  found 
for  each  class  and  the  comparison  is  made  in  the  following 
table.  The  ages  together  with  the  probabilities  of  correct 
judgments  are  given  for  each  class. 

TABLE  IV.— Showing  separately  the  probability  of  Error  for  Boys 
and  Girls. 

FIVE-PLACE  NUMBERS. 

Boys.        Gfris. 

PnpUs  under  10  years 16.         13.7 

Pupils  over  10  and  under  12 10.4       11.6 

PupUsoverl2 11.6       11.6 

SIX-PLACE  NUMBERS. 

Pupils  under  11  years 47.6       47.9 

PupUs  over  11  and  under  13 36.2       26.6  - 

Pupils  over  13 ,     26.4       26.   - 

SEVEN-PLACE  NUMBERS. 

PupUs  under  12  years 66.6       61.6  - 

Pupils  over  12  and  under  14 60.7       61. 

Pupils  over  14 61.         44. 

EIGHT-PLACE  NUMBERfl. 

PupUs  under  14  years 82.4       64.7  - 

Pupils  over  14  years 66.4       66.8 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  majority  of  classes 
the  girls  make  a  decidedly  less  error  than  the  boys.  In  the 
classes  where  the  boys  surpass  the  girls,  it  is  by  a  very 
small  fignre.  This  conclusion  harmonizes  with  the  results  of 
other  observers.  ^ 

Uhconsciotis  Memory  and  Effect  of  Faiimie, — ^The  tests 
were  taken  in  three  different  Grammar  Schools :  Oxford, 
Freeland  and  Woodland  Street  Schools.  In  the  Oxford 
Street  School  the  four  tests  were  taken  in  the  morning  and  a 

^  A  Statistical  Study  of  Memory  and  Association,  by  Prof.  Joseph 
Jastrow,  Educational  Review,  Deo.,  1891. 
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different  series  of  digit-groups  were  ased  at  each  test.  The 
same  digits  dictated  at  the  first  test  were  read  in  the  inverse 
order  at  the  second.  They  were  then  completely  re-arranged 
for  the  third  and  read  in  the  inverse  order  for  the  fourth. 
Thus  the  digits  in  every  observation  were  the  same  for  fiie 
four  tests,  the  ord^r  alone  being  changed.  This  same 
arrangement  was  used  in  the  tests  of  the  Freeland  Street 
School,  two  tests  being  taken  in  the  morning  immediately 
after  the  school  assembled,  and  two  just  before  closing  in  tiM 
afternoon.  In  the  Woodktnd  Street  School  the  same  digI^ 
groups  were  used  for  all  four  tests,  the  purpose  being  to 
determine  the  effect  of  unconscious  memory. 

In  the  following  Table  the  probabilities  of  correct  judg- 
ments for  each  test  on  five,  six,  seven  and  eight-plaoe 
numbers  for  all  the  pupils  in  Oxford  Street  School  are  given. 

TABLE  v. — Shows  the  probabilities  of  correct  Jadgments  In  the 
Oxford  Street  School  for  the  f oar  tests  with  five,  six,  seven  and  eight- 
place  numbers;  136  paplls  were  tested  in  this  school. 


No.  Digits. 

First  Test. 

A.  M. 

Second  Test. 

A.  M. 

Third  Test. 

A.  M. 

Fourth  Test 

A.  M. 

5 

82.7 

91.3 

83. 

91 4( 

6 

53.1 

73. 

71. 

73.6 

7 

30.4 

30.1 

33.5 

39.2 

8 

17.6 

16.3 

19.4 

35. 

In  this  school,  where  different  series  of  digit-groups  were 
used  at  each  test,  the  pupils  show  with  two  exceptions  con- 
siderable though  not  uniform  increase  in  their  ability  to 
remember  the  groups  of  digits.  This  increase  may  be  i^ly 
taken  to  be  the  effect  of  practice,  as  the  pupils  remained 
naive  as  far  as  possible  with  resx>ect  of  the  tests  that  were  to 
be  used. 
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TABLE  yi. — Shows  the  probabilities  of  correct  Jadgments  for  t^e 
Freeland  Street  School  on  four,  five,  six,  seven  and  eight-place  nam- 
bers.  The  dieit  groups  that  were  used  in  the  Oxford  Street  School 
were  used  in  this  school.  Two  tests  were  made  in  the  morning  and  two 
In  the  afternoon ;  219  pupils  were  tested  in  this  school. 


No.  Digits. 

First  Test, 
p.  M. 

Second  Test. 

A.  M. 

Third  Test, 
p.  M. 

Fourth  Test. 

A.  M. 

4 

92. 

95. 

98. 

95. 

5 

79.3 

86.7 

95.9 

79.6 

6 

60.1 

65.6 

64.7 

60.2 

7 

37.9 

43.2 

43.3 

44.6 

8 

25.6 

25.7 

32.7 

32.2 

This  Table  shows  that  the  pupils  improved  considerably 
though  not  uniformly  with  each  test.  They  do  not  show 
greater  increases  for  the  morning  than  for  the  afternoon  tests 
as  we  should  exx>ect  from  the  fatigue  of  the  day's  work. 

TABLE  YII.— Showine  the  probabilities  of  correct  Judgments  for  the 
Woodland  Street  School  on  four,  five,  six,  seven  and  eight-place 
numbers.  The  same  series  of  digitrgroups  were  used  in  all  four  tests. 
Two  tests  were  made  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon ;  468 
pupils  were  tested  in  tills  school. 


No.  Digits. 

First  Test. 

A.  M. 

Second  Test, 
p.  M. 

Third  Test. 

A.  M. 

Fourth  Test, 
p.  M. 

4 

96.2 

97.3 

98. 

97.7 

5 

88.6 

92. 

94.2 

94.3 

6 

56.7 

64.4 

70.1 

76.6 

7 

40.4 

60.7 

58.7 

64.1 

8 

28.4 

34.9 

45.9 

49.7 

In  this  school  the  pupils  have  shown  uniform  improve- 
ment in  each  test  and  at  the  same  time  the  percentages  of 
increase  are  usually  larger.  The  morning  tests  do  not  show 
.greater  proportional  increases  than  the  afternoon. 
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The  resalts  from  all  the  schools  point  to  the  conclnsion 
that  the  pupils  improve  with  practice.  The  great  uniformity 
and  large  increases  with  each  test  in  the  Woodland  Street 
School  seem  to  show  that  the  pupils  unconsciously  remember 
the  difi:its  that  have  been  dictated  one  day  previous.  The 
probabilities  of  correct  judgment  do  not  show  any  variations 
due  to  fatigue.  The  total  number  of  correct  judgments  for 
the  morning  tests  in  the  Freeland  Street  School  are  2,69  and 
for  afternoon  tests  2,640 ;  for  the  morning  tests  in  Woodland 
Street  School  6,609,  and  for  the  afternoon  tests  7,179.  When 
we  consider  that  great  increases  were  made  with  each  test, 
and  the  first  test  in  the  Freeland  Street  School  was  made  in 
the  afternoon,  we  should  exx>ect  a  greater  number  of  correct 
judgments  for  the  morning  test ;  and  since  the  first  test  was 
made  in  the  Woodland  Street  School  in  the  morning,  we 
should  expect  a  greater  number  of  correct  judgments  for  the 
afternoon  test.  This  is  just  what  the  figures  show,  and  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  the  pupils  suffer  no  fatigue  from 
their  school  work,  at  least  none  discoverable  by  su(£  tests  as 
these.    Their  work  is  probably  not  excessive. 

The  Nature  of  Errors. — A  careful  examination  of  the  ob- 
servations  shows  that  there  were  three,  perhaps  four, 
classes  of  errors  which  represent  stages  in  the  fading  of  the 
memory-image.  In  the  first  stage  the  digits  suffer  a  dis- 
placement of  order ;  in  the  second,  other  digits  are  substi- 
tuted for  some  that  were  dictated  and  in  the  third,  tiie 
number  of  digits  is  misjudged,  either  over-  or  under-estimated. 
Various  causes  may  be  assigned  for  the  displacement  of 
order.  When  the  pupil  attempts  to  write,  the  attention 
passes  over  the  successive  digits  in  memory  as  a  rule  mudi 
faster  than  they  can  be  written.  Before  the  pupils  can  write 
the  first  digit,  the  attention  has  passed  to  tiie  third  or  fourth 
and  the  hand  is  innervated  for  the  digit  that  is  present  in 
consciousness.  The  second  may  be  inunediately  recalled  and 
is  put  in  the  third  place.  It  more  frequently  happens  that 
the  fourth  or  fifth  is  displaced  than  the  second  or  third. 
Again,  the  order  of  the  digits  in  the  numbers  previously 
dictated  clings  in  ttie  mind  and  causes  the  figures  in  the  next 
number  to  be  interchanged  in  accordance  witili  that  order.  ^  A 
single  case  will  be  sufficient  to  make  this  statement  clear. 
Two  numbers,  the  first  commencing  with  8163  and  the 
second  with  5136,  were  dictated.  The  3  and  6  in  the  second 
were  frequently  reversed  so  as  to  read  63.  Further,  the 
order  in  which  the  digits  stand  in  our  system  of  notation. 

^  Dr.  Leo  Bergerstein,  Zeitsoh.  f .  Schulgesondheitspflege,  Ho.  IX 
andX.    1891. 
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determines  some  changes.  One  case  in  particnlar  deserves 
mention  and  will  be  of  service  to  others  who  attempt  any 
work  in  this  line.  The  last  three  digits  of  one  number  were 
768  and  a  very  frequent  error  was  to  change  the  order  of  the 
7  and  6  to  67.  It  is  probable  also  that  when  these  digits 
were  read  in  the  inverse  order ,  867,  the  order  of  the  6  and  7 
is  again  changed  to  read  876.  In  other  cases  a  digit  seems 
to  have  become  associated  with  one  place  in  the  number  from 
having  frequently  occupied  that  place,  and  when  this  digit 
appears  in  the  next  succeeding  number,  it  changes  pla^s 
with  the  one  that  occupies  the  position  it  has  become  associ- 
ated with ;  even  when  it  does  not  appear  in  the  following 
number,  it  may  be  substituted  for  one  that  occupies  its 
associated  position.  In  many  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  what  has  brought  about  the  change  and  whether 
the  error  is  an  error  of  inversion  or  substitution.  Number 
habits  and  the  association  of  one  digit  with  another  from 
some  experience  in  life — ^the  number  of  the  house,  the  year  or 
day  of  the  month  of  a  child's  birth — would  seem  to  enter  as 
factors.  A  fact  that  has  been  noticed  frequently  in  teaching 
children  and  also  adults  is  the  great  liability  to  confusion, 
when  it  is  attempted  to  keep  separate  two  like  organs  whose 
functions  are  diametrically  opposed.  In  physiology  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  for  children  to  distinguish  the  functions  of 
the  right  and  left  ventricles  of  the  heart  and  even  for  adults 
the  fimctions  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord.  It  seems  probable  that  this  difficulty  also  appears  in 
keeping  the  order  of  two  digits  that  are  easily  remembered. 
1  and  5  standing  at  the  end  of  a  number,  where  the  digits  are 
rarely  forgotten  were  frequently  interchanged.  The  inver- 
sion of  the  order  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  error,  as  it  is 
also  the  first  to  occur. 

In  substituting  a  new  digit  for  one  that  has  been  read, 
there  enter  some  of  the  causes  that  bring  about  an  inversion  of 
the  order.  A  digit  is  substituted  for  another  to  make  the 
two  stand  in  the  order  they  do  in  our  system  of  notation,  or  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  in  the  number  previously  dic- 
tated. The  likeness  in  the  sounds  of  Uie  names  of  two  digits 
often  determines  the  substitution  in  the  one  for  the  other. 
Nine  and  five  and  nine  and  one  are  frequently  interchanged. 
The  written  or  printed  forms  of  9  and  1  probably  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other. 
The  very  frequent  interchange  of  3  for  8  is  due  unquestion- 
ably to  the  likeness  in  the  form  of  the  printed  digits.  The 
likeness  in  the  innervation  required  for  two  digits  woiUd  seem 
to  explain  the  substitution  of  5  for  3  and  7  for  9.  Substitution 
stands  next  in  frequency  to  inversion  of  the  order. 
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When  the  digits  are  left  oat  the  pupils  more  frequently 
have  forgotten  the  proper  digits  and  also  their  associations 
and  so  drop  them  oat  altogether.  Whatever  may  be  the 
caase  of  the  dropping  of  a  digit,  the  fact  that  it  is  left  out 
shows  a  more  advanced  stage  in  the  disappearance  of  the 
memory-image.  The  places  in  which  the  most  errors  of 
every  kind  are  likely  to  occur  are  the  positions  from  whidi 
digits  are  most  frequently  dropped.  In  some  cases  it  seems 
probable  that  a  digit  may  be  dropx)ed  from  the  tendency  to 
bring  two  associated  digits  in  juxtaposition  or  two  digits  that 
stand  juxtaposed  either  in  our  system  of  notation  or  in  some 
number  previously  dictated. 

When  the  pupils  overestimate  the  number  of  digits,  two 
tendencies  only  were  noticed.  The  digits  that  were  supplied 
were  put  in  the  places  in  our  system  of  notation  that  occur 
between  some  two  digits  already  given,  or  they  were  placed 
between  two  digite  which  should  stand  together  and  which 
were  separated  by  the  supplied  digits  in  some  nombw 
previously  dictated.  When  two  digits  already  stand  in  their 
natural  order,  the  tendency  is  very  strong  to  put  another 
digit  in  order  either  before  or  after  those  given.  The  second 
tendency  was  to  repeat  some  digit  already  written.  Over- 
estimations  of  the  number  are  very  infrequent,  probably  for 
the  reason  that  each  test  was  begun  with  numbers  that  could  be 
easily  grasped  and  digits  that  could  be  counted.  In  the  Normal 
School  the  observations  were  begun  with  seven-place  num- 
bers ;  but  instead  of  making  three  observations,  as  was  done 
in  the  Grammar  Schools,  with  seven  digite,  the  teacher 
dictated  only  one  seven-place  number  before  dictating  an 
eight-  and  a  nine- place  number.  Again,  a  seven-  and  an  eight- 
and  a  nine-place  number  were  dictated  and  so  on  until  fifteen 
observations  were  made  at  each  test.  As  the  curves  have 
shown  that  six  figures  are  all  that  the  best  pupils  can  easily 
span,  the  Normal  School  pupils  were  taxed  to  the  limit  of 
their  powers  on  the  first  trial.  In'  the  Grammar  Schools  the 
pupils  were  started  with  numbers  they  could  easily  grasp 
and  were  led  by  steps  to  expect  the  number  of  digite  in  each 
succeeding  observation.  On  this  account  180  pupils  from 
the  Oxford  Street  School  over-estimated  the  number  of  digits 
on  observations  with  seven-  and  eight-place  numbers  88 
times ;  and  24  Normal  School  pupils  over-estimated  the 
number  of  digite  76  times.  In  counting  the  errors  that  arise 
from  dropping  digite  no  sex>arate  account  was  taken  of  the 
cases  where  &e  pupils  dropped  the  digite  because  they  did 
not  remember  the  number  of  digits  given,  and  where  they 
dropi)ed  them  because  they  failed  to  recall  the  correct  digits. 
In  most  cases  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  this.    This 
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tendency,  however,  to  over-estimate  shown  by  the  Normal 
School  pupils  is  not  the  general  role,  as  the  experiments  of 
other  observers  have  pretty  condnsively  shown.  Drs.  Hidl 
and  Jastrow^  found  that  the  tendency  was  to  under-estimate 
the  number  of  clicks  made  by  a  quill  held  against  the  notched 
oircumference  of  a  revolving  wheel,  when  the  number  of 
clicks  was  too  rapid  to  be  counted.  Other  experiments 
point  in  the  same  direction,  'it  would  seem  then  that  at  the 
moment  when  pupils  reached  the  limit  of  their  memory  span, 
tiiey  over-estimated  the  number  of  digits  ;  but  if  the  experi- 
ments had  been  continued  with  a  greater  number  still,  the 
pupils  would  have  under-estimated  tiie  number. 

Method  of  Correcting  the  Observations  and  Counting  the 
Errors. — ^The  method  of  correcting  and  counting  the  errors 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  number  and  the  classes  and 
so  must  be  given  in  some  detail.  Any  treatment  of  the 
errors  will  necessarily  be  more  or  less  arbitrary ;  but  that 
treatment  which  gives  the  most  uniform  results  aud  can  be 
the  most  consistently  applied  would  seem  to  be  the  least 
arbitrary.  Some  account  too  must  be  taken  of  the  number  of 
errors.  The  least  possible  number  of  changes  necessary  to 
make  a  given  number  correct  was  made,  and  each  change 
was  counted  an  error  and  classed  an  error  according  to  its 
kind.  The  numbers  were  corrected  as. far  as  possible  by 
restoring  the  order,  before  resorting  to  the  substitution  of 
other  digits.  The  digits  not  ^required  were  then  cut  out  and 
the  proper  substitutions  made,  the  last  process  being  to 
supply  tiie  vacant  places  with  digits.  It  would  be  possible, 
however,  to  correct  any  number  by  either  cutting  out  digits 
or  substituting  others.  This  would  reduce  the  number  of 
classes  of  errors  but  would  greatly  increase  their  number  and 
destroy  the  distinction  between  the  classes,  which  is  based 
upon  tiiree  different  psychological  processes.  After  careful 
consideration  this  method  seemed  to  give  the  most  uniform 
results  and  was  the  easiest  to  apply  consistently. 

The  Freqfiency  of  the  Different  Classes  of  Erroi'S, — ^To 
determine  the  class  of  errors  which  was  first  to  occur,  all 
those  observations  in  which  only  one  kind  of  error  was  made, 
were  examined  on  105  tests  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades. 

^  Stadies  of  Rhjrthm,  by  Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  Joseph 
Jastrow.    Mind,  Yolame  XI.,  No.  41. 
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TABLE  Vni.— Showing  the  different  classes  of  enors. 


of  Order. 

Substftutlont. 

Orer 
ErtbuUioiM. 

Undor 
IQntiinatlfnif 

Five-place  Kiunbers  .  . 

10 

7 

3 

1 

Six-place  Numbers    .  . 

44 

16 

16 

6 

Seven-place  Numbers   . 

40 

^ 

18 

% 

Bight-place  Numbers    . 

33 

10 

14 

4 

If  we  take  observations  with  a  much  greater  nninber  of 
digits,  we  should  exx>ect  that  the  greatest  namber  of  errois 
would  result  from  the  dropping  of  digits.  This  matter  will 
be  discussed  again  farther  on.  The  totol  numbers  of  errors  of 
every  class  in  the  Oxford  Street  School,  when  comi>ared  with 
the  total  number  of  observations,  give  the  following  i>6r- 
oentages :  Inversions  of  the  order,  53% ;  substitotions, 
31%;  under  and  over  estimations  of  the  number  of  digits 
15%.  1 

Position  of  the  Error. — ^In  what  places  are  erroro  most 
likely  to  occur,  or  in  what  places  are  the  digits  most  often 
forgotten?  We  encounter  here  a  new  difficulty  in  deciding 
whidi  digits  are  incorrect.  This  difficulty  applies  only  to 
digits  that  are  interchanged.  Then,  too,  when  the  pupils 
have  left  out  figures  they  frequently  indicated  them  by  leav- 
ing a  blank  space.  The  first  three  digits  are  frequently 
present  in  their  proper  order,  then  follows  a  blank  space  and 
the  last  two  in  their  order.  The  last  three  may  be  present 
and  the  rest  absent  or  vice  versa.  To  avoid  this  difficulty, 
all  the  proper  digits  that  stood  in  their  proper  order  either 
from  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  number,  were  considered 
correct  and  all  others  incorrect.    300  observations  from  the 


^Important  in  this  coDnection  are  the  experiments  of  Dr.  H. 
Mflnsterberff,  (IHe  Association  suecessiver  Voritellungen^  Zeit^ch.  f. 
Psychol.  Bd.  I.,  H.  2, 1890.)  He  found  that  he  could  repeat  seven  let- 
ters without  error,  when  they  had  been  exposed  one  at  a  time  in  such  a 
way  that  each  was  seen  for  one  second;  but  be  reached  the  limit  of  his 
power  at  ten.  The  most  frequent  error  was  that  of  substitution; 
mversions  of  the  order  were  very  rare.  When,  however,  he  solved 
problems  In  mental  arithmetic  aloud,  while  the  letters  were  being  ex- 
posed, his  upper  limit  fell  to  seven,  and  only  four  or  five  could 
generally  be  recalled  correctly.  Instead  of  errors  of  substitution 
simply,  errors  of  inversion  of  the  order  became  the  more  frequent.  The 
explanation  he  oJTers  for  this  does  not  seem  in  the  light  of  these  tests 
to  be  conclusive.  Possiblv  the  difference  in  rate  at  which  numbers  and 
letters  were  given  may  help  to  account  for  the  difference. 
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fienior  class  in  the  High  School  on  siZi  seyen,  eight  and  nine- 
place  nambers  and  300  from  the  eightii  and  ninth  grades  of 
Freeland  and  Woodland  Street  Schools  have  been  examined 
with  reference  to  the  place  in  which  the  errors  were  most 
likely  to  occor.  The  errors  occnrring  in  each  place 
were  counted  and  compared  with  the  i>ossible  numbers. 
The  percentages  were  marked  upon  six  ordinates  for  six- 
place  numbers,  on  scTen  for  seven-place  numbers  and  so  on, 
and  these  points  connected  by  lines.  The  ounres  thus 
obtained  will  represent  the  relative  frequency  witii  which  an 
error  occurs  in  each  place.  Chart  m.  shows  the  cunres  for 
the  Grammar  School  grades  and  for  the  High  School. 
Those  for  the  Orammar  School  are  represented  by  the  un- 
broken line  and  those  for  tiie  High  School  by  the  dotted  line. 
All  the  curves  show  a  gradual  though  not  uniform  rise 
from  the  first  place  to  one  place  past  the  middle ;  the  curves 
then  iaHl  at  first  slowly,  then  rapidly,  until  they  reach  a 
point  in  the  last  place  almost  as  low  as  at  the  beginning,  in 
two  cases  lower.  If  observations  with  more  than  nine 
digits  were  made,  we  should  expect  that  the  pupUs  would  be 
likely  to  forget  the  first  more  often  than  the  last,  so  that  it  is 
not  a  mere  accident  that  the  curve  for  nine-place  numbers 
ends  lower  than  it  b^;ins.  If  fifteen  or  more  digits  were 
made  the  subject  of  observation,  ttte  pupils  would  probably 
forget  all  but  the  last  two  or  three  with  only  an  occasiontd 
recollection  of  the  fourth  from  the  last  and  tiie  first.  There 
is  a  backward  flow  to  the  memory  from  the  last,  which 
affects  quite  perceptibly  the  second,  slightly  the  third  and  in 
individual  cases  the  fourth  from  the  end.  We  have  here  a 
demonstration  of  the  well-known  rhetorical  principle  that  the 
emphatic  words  in  a  sentence  are  the  first  and  the  last.  In 
addition  to  this  we  get  an  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of 
the  other  words.  This  will  be  true  of  any  series  of  suc- 
cessive ideas.  They  are  permanent  in  an  inverse  order  as 
they  are  removed  from  the  beginning  except  the  last  two  or 
three  which  are  permanent  in  ttieir  onier  from  the  last. 

Conclusions. — ^I.  The  limit  to  the  memory  span  for  the 
pupils  in  the  public  school  is  six. 

n.  The  memory-span  increases  with  age  rather  than  with 
the  growth  of  intelligence.  Experience  in  this  matter  is  a 
better  school  than  books. 

in.  The  memory-span  measures  the  power  of  concen- 
trated and  prolonged  attention. 

IV.  Intellectual  acuteness,  while  more  often  accompanied 
by  a  good  iiaemory-span  and  great  power  of  concentrated  and 
prolonged  attention,  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  them. 

y.    The  girls  have  better  memories  than  the  boys. 
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YI.  With  practice^  papils  increase  in  their  ability  to 
remember  groups  of  digits. 

YU.  Pupils  unconsciously  remember  digits  that  thqr 
heard  a  day  before,  when  they  are  used  second  time. 

Yin.  The  tests  do  not  show  that  the  pupils  suffer  fiifcigie 
from  the  day's  work.  This  fact  shows  that  the  work  in  Hm 
schools  is  probably  not  ezoessive. 

IX.  Memory  images  i>a8s  through  three  stages  in  leavinc 
the  mind.  First,  they  suffer  a  confusion  of  order ;  second,:* 
loss  of  certain  dements  and  the  substitution  of  assodatail 
elements ;  and  third,  a  complete  loss  of  some  elements  and  a^ 
recovery. 

X.  Ideas  previously  in  the  mind  and  association  forms  o( 
ideas  are  factors  in  causing  the  confusion  of  the  memo^ 
image  and  its  final  loss. 

2J.  There  is  an  apparent  tendency  to  over-estimate  Vbud 
number  of  ideas  presented  to  the  mind,  when  the  number  .Of 
ideas  is  slightly  greater  than  the  memory  span ;  but  Ike 
general  rule  is  to  under-estimate  the  number. 

XII.  Ideas,  except  the  last  two  or  three  in  a  series,  ate 
lasting  in  an  inverse  order  as  they  are  removed  from  tibe 
beginning  of  the  series  in  which  they  occur.  The  last  two  or 
thiree  are  lasting  but  in  decreasing  degree  as  they 
removed  from  the  end  of  the  series. 
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STUDIES    PEOM    THE    LABORATORY    OF    EXPERI- 
MENTAL PSYCHOLOGY  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OP  WISCONSIN.— II. 


Bt  Joseph  Jastrow,  Ph.  D. 


A  Study  of  Zollneb's  Pigubes  and  Otheb  Related 

Illusions. 

(With  the  assiBtance  of  Helen  West.) 

The  present  pax)er  describes  an  investigation  of  an  illusion 
which,  while  familiar  and  frequently  studied,  remains  in  its 
essence  and  conditions  of  origin  quite  unexplahied.  We  make 
no  daim  of  furnishing  an  adequate  and  fini^  explanation,  but 
simply  aim  to  establish  a  few  steps  in  that  direction.  The  il- 
lusion is  that  so  well  marked  in  figure  1,  first  described  by 
ZoUner^.  In  this  figure  the  main  lines  appear  very  far  from 
parallel ;  each  adjoining  pair  of  lines  seems  to  converge  at 
one  end  and  diverge  at  the  other.    Here  we  have  a  com- 
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plez  form  of  the  illusion  involved,  and  it  was  our  prob- 
lem to  ascertain  the  preceding  members  of  t^e  series  of 

*  We  are  indebted  for  the  use  of  figures  10, 11, 12, 18  and  24  to  the 
coortesv  of  Messrs.  Charles  Soribner's  Sons,  publishers  of  Ladd,  Out- 
lines of  Physiological  Psychology,  and  for  flgnres  1, 14, 16, 17, 18  and 
3S  to  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  A  Co.,  pnbUshers  of  James's  Psychology, 
which  coortesles  we  acknowledge  with  gratitude. 
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which  this  is  the  end  term.  It  would  be  tedious  to  des- 
cribe the  yarioQS  steps  by  which  we  stripped  this  figure  of  \ 
one  and  another  of  its  complications,  determining  in  a  variety 
of  ways  whatpart  they  played  in  t^e  total  effect;  it  will  be 
more  acceptable  to  substitute  for  this  nUlier  laborious  process 
an  exposition  beginning  with  the  simplest  type  of  the  under- 
lying illusion,  and  building  it  up  step  by  step  to  its  most  com- 
plicated form. 

When  viewing  two  lines  separated  by  a  space,  we  are  able 
to  connect  the  two  mentally  and  determine  whetiier  they  are 
or  are  not  continuations  of  one  another ;  but  if  we  add  to  one 
of  the  lines  another  meeting  it  so  as  to  form  an  angle,  the 
lines  which  seemed  continuous  no  longer  appear  so,  and  tiiose 
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which  were  not  continuous  may  ap- 
pear so.  In  Fig.  2  the  continuation 
of  the  line  A  appears  to  fall  below  the 
line  B,  and  similarly  the  continuation 
of  C  apparently  falls  to  the  right  of  D. 
But  in  reality  A  is  continuous  with 
B,  and  C  witii  D.  If  we  cover  the 
line  C,  A  and  B  seem  continuous; 
thus  indicating  that  the  illusion  is  due  to  the  angle.  What  is 
true  of  obtuse  angles  is  true,  though  to  a  less  extent,  of  right 
angles  and  of  acute  angles  ;  in  brief,  the  degree  of  this  illusion 
of  discontinuity  increases  and  decreases  as  the  angle  increases 
and  decreases.  The  figures  to  prove  this  the  reader  can  easily 
supply ;  further  illustration  thereof  will  appear  later.  This 
is  the  simplest  form  of  a  sense  deception  that  underlies  very 
many  familiar  but  more  elaborate  figures.  The  principle 
therein  involved  we  generalize  as  follows  :  Gsklling  the  direc- 
tion of  an  angle,  the  direction  of  the  line  that  bisects  it  and  is 
I>ointed  towa^  the  apex,  then  the  direction  of  the  sides  of  an 
angle  will  he  deviated  toward  the  direction  of  the  angle*  A 
very  imi>ortant  corollary  of  this  main  generalization 
emphasizes  the  point,  that  just  as  the  deviation  of  direction 
is  greater  with  obtuse  than  with  acute  angles,  so  also  when 
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•obtoBe  and  acnte  angles  are  so  placed  as  to  lead  to  opposite 
kinds  of  deviation,  the  former  ^vdll  out- weigh  the  latter,  and 
^e  illnsion  will  appear  according  to  the  direction  of  the  ob- 
tose  angle. 

We  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  means  by  which  the 
illnsion  may  be  varied  and  tested.  A  relatively  liurge  dis- 
tance between  the  lines,  the  continuity  of  which  is  to  be 
judged,  produces  a  more  marked  illusion  than  a  relatively 
smidl  distance.  The  appropriate  figures  the  reader  can  read- 
ily supply.  In  other  words,  opportunity  must  be  given  for 
the  eye  to  lose  itself  in  passing  from  the  one  line  to  tike  other. 
The  degree  of  illusion  may  he  increased  by  increasing  the 
number  of  angles  in  various  ways.  We  may  draw  a  series  of 
^oblique  lines  parallel  to  the  line  C  (in  Fig.  2)  and  joining  the 


line  A.  Or  again  we  may  draw  a  line  parallel  to  C  from  the 
left-hand  end  of  line  B.  This  gives  Fig.  3,  in  which  the  two 
horizontal  lines  seem  to  be  on  entirely  different  planes.  The 
direction  of  the  deviations  induced  by  these  angles  being  op- 
posite in  tendency,  the  result  is  quite  marked.  Again  we  may 
add  a  second  line  parallel  to  the  real  continuation,  which  will 
be  the  api)arent  continuation,  and  we  may  further  strengthen 
the  tendency  to  regard  the  non-continuous  line  as  the  true 
continuation  by  shining  them  alike  or  otiierwise  differentiat- 
ing them.    Again,  we  may  draw  this  second  line  slightly 


B 


T 
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oblique  instead  of  i>arallel  with  the  first  line  with  good  suc- 
uobM ;  tiiis  is  done  in  Fig.  4.    Both  of  these  tests  can  be  made 
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accurate  by  measuring  the  maximnm  deviation  between  the 
parallds  or  between  the  parallel  and  the  adjacent  obUqne  line, 
which  the  eye  will  tolerate  and  still  retain  the  illusion  of  the 
false  continuation  ;  or  again  the  angle  alone  might  be  drawn 
and  the  error  measured,  which  the  subject  would  make  in  add- 
ii^  what  appears  to  him  a  true  continuation  of  the  sides. 

On  the  basis  of  the  general  principle  aboye  enunciated,  n^ 
may  proceed  to  the  explanation  of  a  series  of  more  complex 
figures.    We  turn  to  Fig.  5.    Here  the  effect  of  tiie  obtuse: 
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angle  AGB  is  to  make  the  continuation  of  the  line  ABfsHi  below 
the  line  FO^  while  the  effect  of  the  acute  angle  is  just  the 
reverse,  but,  by  our  corollary,  the  former  preponderates  over 
the  latter  and  directs  the  illusion.  The  line  EG  adds  nothing 
essential  to  the  figure,  for  it  simply  introduces  two  angles,  ECB 
vsAAGB^  which  reinforce  tiie  angles \^ CD  and  BGD.  Like- 
wise the  line  BG  might  be  omitted  or  covered,  and  leave  the 
illusion  essentially  unaltered.    In  Fig.  6  we  observe  a  subtly 
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different  form  of  the  illusion,  the  continuation  of  each  line  ap- 
I)earing  to  run  below  that  of  the  other,  so  that  these  continua- 
tions would  meet  at  an  obtuse  angle.  All  these  variations  fol- 
low from  the  dictum  that  the  dir^tion  of  the  side  of  an  angle 
is  deviated  toward  the  direction  of  the  angle. 

We  may  further  note  those  cases,  in  which  the  effect  of  eadi 
angle  is  counteracted  by  that  of  another,  resulting  in  the  dis- 
appearance of  all  illusion ;  this  occurs  when  all  the  angles  are 
equal,  that  is,  are  right  angles.  This  apx)ears  in  Fig.  7  and 
would  appear  equally  well  in  any  form  of  a  rectangular  cross 
with  lines  continuous  with  any  of  its  arms.  If  we  omit  or 
cover  the  portions  of  the  vertical  lines  below  the  horizontal  in 
Fig.  7,  we  obtain  a  very  instructive  figure.  If  we  observe  the 
horizontal  lines,  we  notice  that  they  do  not  appear  perfectly 
horizontal,  but  each  appears  to  tip  upwards  slightiy  from  the 
ai)ex ;  i.  e.,  is  deviated  toward  the  direction  of  the  angle ;  so 
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also  if  we  observe  the  vertdcal  lines,  we  notioe  that  they  do 
not  appear  exactly  yertieal  and  parallel,  but  the  right  hand 
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line  tips  slightly  toward  the  right,  the  left  hand  line  toward 
the  left ;  i.  e.,  they  are  likewise  deviated  toward  the  directions 
of  their  angles.  This  tendency  of  the  sides  of  an  angle  to  be 
deviated  toward  the  direction  of  the  angle,  may  result  not  only 
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in  making  continuous  lines  appear  discontinuous,  but  also  in 
making  i>arall^  lines  appear  to  diverge  from  parallelism. 

We  may  further  illustrate  the  re- 
lation of  divergence  from  continui- 
ty to  divergence  from  parallelism 
by  rotating  the  right  hidf  of  Fig. 
3  through  180'',  and  placing  it  under 
the  left  half.  In  this  way  we  obtain 
Fig.  8,  which  shows  that  the  same 
angles  as  readily  produce  slight  devi- 
ation from  parallelism  as  from  con- 
tinuity. To  strengthen  this  illusion, 
we  multiply  the  number  of  oblique 
lines  and  t^ius  of  obtuse  angles.  In 
so  doing,  we  unavoidably  introduce 
acute  angles,  but  as  before  their 
effect  is  out-weighted  by  that  of 
the  obtuse  angles.  We  thus  ob- 
tain Fig.  9,  in  which  the  paral- 
lel lines   diverge    markedly    above 
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and  converge  below.  If  we  now  carry  the  diagonal  Uhbb 
across  the  vertical  ones,  the  illusion  remains,  and  il  is 
clear  from  our  dictam  that  it  should  (v.  explanation  of  Fig. 
5.)  By  simply  adding  more  main  lines,  we  have  the  figure  of 
ZoUner,  witii  which  we  set  out^ . 

Having  thus  given  a  resum^  of  the  series  of  illasions  from 
simple  to  complex,  we  may  proceed  to  apply  our  principles  to 
the  explanation  of  other  forms  of  the  illusion.  Fig.  10  shows 
the  illusion  of  discontinuity ;  the  line  a  api)ears  continuons 
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with  c,  but  is  so  with  b;  and  this  is  neatly  emphasized  in 
11,  in  which  a  continuous  line  is  deviated  once  in  one  direc- 
tion and  again  in  the  opposite ;  the  use  of  rectangles,  instead 
of  pairs  of  vertical  lines,  makes  no  essential  difference.  Fig.  13 
presents  the  same  illusion  with  the  lines  horizontal,  the  iSma 
appearing  continuous  with  c,  while  it  is  so  with  b.  In  each 
•case  the  obtuse  angle  out- weighs  the  acute  angle  and  detw- 
mines  the  direction  of  the  deviation.  Fig.  12,  when  contrasted 


B 


Fig.  is. 
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with  Fig.  13,  shows  the  effect  of  the  i>osition  of  its  angles ;  in 
the  former,  c  seems  continuous  with  a,  while  b  is  t^HIj  so, 
because  the  lower  obtuse  angle  attracts  the  deviation  of  flie 
line  c  towards  itself ;  in  the  latter,  the  obtuse  angle  actually 
drawn  between  c  and  one  of  the  vertical  lines  out- weighs  in 

'  The  obUqae  lines  have  been  made  shorter,  bat  this  does  not  add  any- 
thing essentially  different.  It  keeps  the  figure  compact,  and  thus  readUj 
allows  the  Judgment  of  parallelism. 
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«aeet  the  angle  that  is  Boge:ested  between  c  and  the  horizontal 
Use  formed  by  the  end-jointa  of  the  vertioal  lines,  and  thos 
tte  true  oontinaation  of  a  1b  below  the  apparent  coDtinuation. 
The  diveifienoe  and  convei^nce  of  the  horizontal  lines  in 
Figs.  14  and  16  likewise  follow  from  the  above  principles  and 


illQstrate  some  of  its  more  complex  forms,  while  most  com- 
plex and  brilliant  of  all  is  ¥\g.  16.     In  these  flgores  the  same 


Une  is  made  to  deviate  in  oppoBite  directions  (by  oppositely 
directed  obtase  angles)  from  its  centre,  and  thns  theconvei^- 


tause  and  diTeig«iice  of  the  lines  is  gieaUy  emphasized.  "Ot 
points  at  vhid^  the  apparent  chu^  of  direction  ocean  in 
also  emphasized  by  cross  lines.    Fig.  17  adds  the  toTthet 
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principle  that  the  extent  of  the  apparent  deviation  Tariee  di- 
rectly with  the  size  of  the  angle,  for  as  each  saooessire  aof^ 
increases  (or  decreases),  the  deTiation  Increases  (or  de- 
creases), so  that  the  straight  line  becomes  a  line  with  a  oob- 
tinnons  change  ol  direction,  that  is,  a  cnrre;  as  before,  the 
obtnse  angles  are  the  significant  ones. 

Helmholtz    finds   a   similar  illnsion  in  which  motion  ii 
involved  and  which  Prof.  James  tiins  describee  (Pig-    18.) 


"  Let  A  B  be  a  line  drawn  on  paper,  C  D  E  the  tracing  made 
over  this  line  by  the  point  of  a  compass  steadily  followed  by 
the  eye  as  it  moves.  As  the  compass  point  passes  from  C 
to  D,  the  line  appears  to  move  downward ;  as  it  passes  from 
D  to  B,  the  line  api>ear8  to  move  npward  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  whole  line  seems  to  Incline  itself  in  the  direction  F  0 
during  the  first  half  of  the  compass's  movement,  and  in  the 
direction  H  I  during  the  last  hall ;  the  change  from  one  in- 
dination  to  another  being  qnite  distinct  as  the  compass  point 
passes  over  D."  The  line  formed  by  the  movement  of  the 
compass  points  acts  as  two  oblique  lines  crossing  the  horizon- 
tal one.    Curved  lines  produce  the  same  illnsion,  as  may  be 
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.seen  in  Fig.  19,  by  the  apparent  sagging  of  the  lines  at  the 
•centre.  The  illasion  is  here  strengthen^  by  the  presence  of 
sevend  curves.^ 
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*  Wundt  figures  two  illasions,  which,  appareotlv,  are  exceptions  to 
oar  g^nemliaitloii,  and  which,  accordingly,  demand  attention.  In  Fig. 
20  the  horizontal  line  appears  as  two  lines  tipping  slightly  downwanl 
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from  the  centre.  Our  first  impulse  would  be  to  regard  the  Ulosion  as  due 
to  the  angles  ACB  and  BCF^  and  we  should,  according  to  our  dictum, 
expect  the  lines  to  tilt  upward  slightly.  But  remembering  the  greater 
eflfeot  of  obtuse  angles,  we  should  view  the  figure  as  composed  of  Tig.  6, 
in  which  the  two  horizontal  lines  are  approached  to  one  another  until 
they  meet ;  when,  by  the  effect  of  the  angle  ACF^  BC  is  tipped  down,  and 
by  the  action  of  BCB^  CF  is  tipped  down.  That  such  Is  really  the  natural 
way  of  looking  at  it  will  be  evident  from  Fig.  14 ;  at  the  centre  of  the 
tipper  line  we  tiave  the  very  same  arrangement  of  lines  producing  the 
same  eflbct,  and  immediately  in  conjunction  with  the  effective  obtuse 
•angles. 

Wundt*s  next  figure  is  more  difficult  to  explain  (Fig.  21).    There  the 
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lines  tip  up  at  the  ends,  and  there  are  apparently  no  angles  which  would 
make  them  do  so.  We  have  come  to  the  view  that  this  figure  is  a  modUlca- 
tion  of  Fig.  22.    Here  the  obtuse  angles  are  present  and  determine  the 
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Illusion.  The  oblique  lines  need  not  Join  to  produce  the  effect,  and  the 
short  vertical  line,  as  in  the  other  cases,  simply  brings  out  the  point  at 
whicdi  its  change  of  direction  takes  place.  We  Judge  the  tipping  of  the 
lines  by  reference  to  a  horizontal  which  we  carry  with  us  or  have  sug- 
gested by  the  line  of  the  page  or  the  many  horizontal  objects  we  behold. 
We  must  likewise  infer  that  the  tipping  in  Fig.  21  is  due  to  the  obtuse 
angle  formed  by  one  side  really  present,  and  another  suggested  only  by 
the  continuation  of  CE  and  CF,  The  following  considerations  may  serve 
to  remove  the  artificiality  of  this  explanation :  (1)  we  do  frequently 
Judge  by  reference  to  imagined  lines ;  e.  g.  our  horizontal  and  vertical ; 
(2)  we  use  sugsested  lines  in  illusions ;  (3)  the  centre  of  Fig.  6  above 
presents  Fig.  21  as  the  end  term  of  a  series,  and  in  con|unctlon  with  the 
effective  obtuse  angle ;  (4)  the  illusion  increases  as  this  imagined  obtuse 
angle  increases,  but  decreases  as  the  real  acute  angle  increases. 
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The  last  illuBion  to  which  we  shall  attempt  to  apply  our 
dictum  is  the  familiar  one  whereby  a  sqaare  enclosed  withia 
a  circle  seems  to  bend  in  the  circle  at  Uie  four  points  of  con- 
tact. That  tiie  circle  contributes  no  essential  part  to  the 
illusion  can  be  shown  in  Fig.  23^  in  which  the  rectangle  in- 
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Scribed  in  the  hexagon  bends  in  the  sides  of  the  hexagon  at 
the  points  of  contact.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  hex- 
agon shows  the  illusion  even  better  than  the  square,  suggests 
that  the  larger  angle  is  the  more  effective,  lliis  illusion  we 
regard  as  a  complicated  form  of  Fig.  20  inverted.  From  our 
former  explanation  it  is  already  clear  why  we  should  have  a 
large  obtuse  angle  at  the  x>oint  of  contact  instead  of  the  act- 
ual continuous  line.  The  portion  of  tike  curve  adjoining  the 
point  of  contact  acts  as  a  straight  line,  as  it  also  does  in  Fig. 
19.  The  effective  angles  are  thus  the  angles  of  which  ABC 
and  DBF  are  tyx>es.  The  application  of  our  generalization  to 
forms  of  illusion  not  taken  into  account  in  the  formulation  is 
a  very  gratifying  index  of  its  value. 

We  turn  finaJly  to  a  brief  account  of  the  literature  of  the 
topic.  Zollner  accidentally  noticed  the  illusion  on  a  x^^ttem 
designed  for  a  print  for  dress  goods.  He  established  the 
following  points :  (1)  the  illusion  is  greatest  when  the  main 
parallel  lines  are  indhied  45°  to  the  horizontal ;  (2)  the  illu- 
sion disappears  when  viewed  at  a  slight  angle,  as  by  holding 
one  comer  of  the  figure  up  to  the  eye ;  (3)  it  vanishes  when 
held  too  far  from  the  eyes  to  clearly  see  the  cross  striations ; 
(4)  the  illusion  is  as  good  for  one  eye  as  for  two ;  (5)  the 
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(Btrangth  of  the  illusion  yaries  with  the  indination  of  the 
oblique  to  the  vertical  lines.  In  later  studies  he  determined 
that  (6)  the  angle  between  obliqne  and  vertical  lines  at 
which  the  iUnsion  is  greatest  is  30  degrees ;  (7)  the  iUusion 
apx)ear8  under  the  Ulumination  of  an  electric  spaA  quite 
as  strongly  as  otherwise ;  (8)  viewing  it  through  red  glass 
weaJb:ens  it. 

He  also  answers  criticisms  by  Helmholtz  and  Bering.  His 
explanation  is  curious  and  in  its  details  unintelligible.  He 
draws  an  analogy  between  these  and  illusions  of  motion  and 
makes  all  dex)end  on  the  view  that  it  takes  less  time  and  is 
easier  to  infer  divergence  or  convergence  than  parallelism.  ^ 
Why  the  iUusion  should  vary  with  the  angle,  under  this 
theory,  he  does  not  explain ;  the  fact  that  it  is  greatest  at  46^ 
he  regards  as  the  result  of  less  visual  exx>erienoe  in  oblique 
directions.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  this  theory  does  not  ex- 
plain and  is  not  applicable  to  many  of  the  figures,  it  can  be 
experimentally  disproved  by  a  figure  similar  to  Fig.  1  but 
with  the  lines  actually  inclined  but  apparently  parallel,  as 
suggested  by  Hering.  Here  really  divergent  lines  all  seem 
jMrallel,  showing  that  the  illusion  does  not  consist  of  the 
infer^ce  of  paraQelism  or  non-parallelism,  but  of  a  certain 
angular  distortion  of  the  real  relations  of  lines. 

Hering  (Btitrdge  zur  Physiologie,  1861,  pp.  69 — 80)  added 
several  of  the  figures  above  noticed  (Figs.  14,  15,  19).  He 
bases  his  explanation  upon  the  curvature  of  ttie  retina  and 
the  resulting  difference  in  the  retinal  images  of  arcs  and  circles. 
He  figures  this  explanation  for  the  square  enclosed  in  a 
circle  and  applies  it  to  ttie  rest.  He  criticises  Zollner  and 
dismisses  the  fact  that  the  illusion  is  strongest  in  oblique 
directions,  as  irrelevant.  In  a  later  artide  (Hermann,  III., 
p.  373),  he  brings  in  the  additional  statement  that  acute 
angles  appear  relatively  too  large  and  obtuse  ones  too  small. 


^  It  is  well  to  note  that  Pogffendorf  caUed  ZoUner^s  attention  to  a 
further  illnslon  in  his  figure.  This  was  printed  in  deep  black  lines, 
and  the  two  parts  of  the  oblige  line  crossing  it  seemed  not  quite  oon- 
thraons ;  i.  «.,  the  Illusion  of  Fie.  10,  with  a  broad  black  line  for  the 
rectangle.  Zollner  regarded  tms  as  unrelated  to  the  other  and 
acorecuted  it  to  astigmatism. 


He  also  prints  a  fignre  (Fig.  24)  based  apon  ULe'factJof 
greater  iUasion  In  oblique  directioius.  This  figure,  as  Aabert 
i  oat  clearly,  refutes  Hering's  theory,  for  it  shows 


a  Tariation  Id  tbe  strength  of  the  illasion,  while  the  r^dnal 
image  remains  the  same.^ 

Anbert  (Physiologic  der  Nelzhaut,  1865,  pp.  270 — 272)  eon- 
fines  his  attention  to  a  notice  of  the  resnlte  and  views  of 
others,  closing  with  the  sentence :  "I  am  nnable  to  give  any 
explanation  of  ZoUner'e  illasion."  In  a  later  work,  (Physi- 
ologiache  Optik,  1876,  pp.  629 — 631),  he  practically  repeats 
his  former  statements,  and  mentions  that  Volkmann  ex- 
plained it  by  an  apparent  alteration  of  the  plane  in  which  the 
oblique  lines  appeared;  t.  e.,  they  appeared  in  a  plane  in- 
clined to  that  of  the  paper,  and  the  indinatioQ  of  the  long 
parallel  lines  to  this  plane  appears  as  inclination  toward  one 
another. 

Classen  (Physiologie  dee  Gesichtssinns)  after  disagreeing 
with  all  previons  theories,  gives  his  own  explanation  in  these 
words :  "  Now  the  cause  ol  the  illusion  is  clear :  in  recogniz- 
ing the  directions  of  tbe  converging  and  dlvei^ing  obliqne 
lines,  we  judge  them  by  their  relatione  to  the  vertical  ones. 
These  recede  from  the  obliqne  lines  where  they  diverge,  and 
approach  tbem  where  they  converge ;  and  thus  the  direction 

<  Eondt  (cited  by  Anbert)  attempted  to  get  ui  experimental  proof  of 
HerlDg'a  view,  bnt  Ub  resnlts  at  close  dlitaacea,  which  alone  are  rel* 
srant,  tailed  to  corroborate  the  theory.  Kandt  alto  determlDed  tbe 
relation  between  the  dze  ot  the  fignre  and  the  distance  from  llw  eya 
at  which  the  Ulnalon  disappeared. 
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of  the  verticals  is  regarded  as  a  separation  toward  the  side  of 
convergenoe  and  an  approaching  toward  the  side  of  diverg- 
ence." Classen  noticed  that  the  illusion  appeared  as  soon  as 
a  pair  of  i)araUels  was  crossed  by  a  pair  of  oblique  lines 
which  formed  an  acute  angle  at  their  junction.  He  insists 
that  a  pair  of  lines  of  opposite  direction  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  illusion,  and  l^uLs  one  to  infer  that  if  tiiis  were  not 
BO  his  theory  would  be  disproved.  This  can  be  shown  in 
various  ways ;  e.  g.y  by  drawing  only  the  left  half  of  Fig.  9 
and  substituting  a  parallel  line  for  the  right  half,  the  illusion 
remains,  though  not  so  distinctly. 

Lipps  (Orundthatsachen  des  SeelenlebenSj  1883,  pp.  526— 
530)  regsirds  the  illusion  as  primarily  psydiical ;  whatever 
parts  the  movements  of  the  eyes  play  being  determined  by 
the  attention.    He  says :  ''  If  we  draw  (Fig.  25)  the  line  pm 


Fzo.  86. 

upon  the  line  a&,  and  follow  the  latter  with  our  eye,  we  shall, 
on  reaching  the  point  m,  tend  for  a  moment  to  slip  off  at  and 
to  follow  mp,  without  distinctly  realizing  that  we  are  not  still 
on  the  maiu  line.  This  makes  us  feel  as  if  the  remainder  mb 
of  the  main  line  were  but  a  littie  away  from  its  original  di- 
rection. The  illusion  is  apparent  in  the  shape  of  a  seeming 
approach  of  the  ends  bb  of  the  two  main  lines."  Prof.  James, 
whose  words  we  have  been  quoting,  adds:  ''This,  to  my 
mind,  would  be  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  Uiis  class 
of  illusions  than  any  of  those  given  by  previous  authors, 
were  it  not  again  for  what  hapx)ens  in  tiie  skin."  Prof. 
James  thinks  that  this  class  of  illusions  belongs  to  the  field 
of  sensation  rather  than  of  unconscious  inference. 

Hoppe  (Phyaiologische  Optikj  1881,  pp.  73 — 83)  gives  a 
careful  and  critical  digest  of  the  views  of  others,  which  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  understand.  His  own  is  no  less  so  but 
seems  to  be  that  our  eyes  and  our  attention  are  drawn  to 
those  lines  that  do  most  to  fill  out  space,  and  that  we  run  out 
the  oblique  lines  until  they  meet ;  from  this  imagined  i>oint 
of  junction  the  real  parallels  look  divergent.  When  we  care- 
fully fixate  the  parallel  lines,  the  illusion  is  avoided.    Or 
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again,  ^^  we  follow  the  fitted  middle  space  aoooiding  to  the 
oourse  of  the  oblique  lines  and  neglect  the  black  paraUM 
•straight  lines;  or,  because  the  latter  are  thus  less  noticed 
and  viewed  from  a  greater  distance,  we  strengthen  the  ap* 
pearance  of  their  separation  by  the  indirect  view  we  obtain  of 
&em."  The  illusion  is  not  retinal,  because  it  yanishes  in  the 
after  image ;  it  is  intellectual  in  origin.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  Lipid's  view  would  be  expressed  so  as  to  apply  to  Fig. 
2,  or  why  the  illusion  should  disappear  in  Fig.  7.  Hoppe's 
view  is  oi)en  to  the  same  objection  as  Classen's  and  is  re- 
futed by  tlie  same  figures. 

Wundt  ( Physiologische  Psychologies  3d  ed.,  n.,  pp. 
132)  although  bringing  in  other  factors  as  well,  makes 
main  argument  rest  upon  the  view  that  we  tend  to  overesti- 
mate acute  and  underestimate  obtuse  angles.  He  gives  no 
proof  of  this  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  nor  explains  in  what  manner 
the  error  appears.  He  seems  to  mean  that,  in  judging  of  the 
direction  of  the  sides  of  an  angle,  we  view  acute  angles  as 
larger  than  they  really  are.  If  this  be  so,  there  must  be 
some  angle  at  which  the  illusion  disappears,  and  this  would 
seem  to  be  the  right  angle ;  however,  we  get  the  iUnsion  wiQi 
right  angles.  Again,  in  Fig.  5  and  many  similar  figures  that 
we  could  construct,  ttie  acute  angle  judged  by  the  same  means 
would  apx)ear  to  be  smaller  than  it  reially  is,  and  in  many 
respects  acute  and  obtuse  angles  are  affected  alike.  In  com- 
mon with  others,  Wundt  regards  the  increase  of  the  error  at 
45^  as  due  to  a  less  exact  visual  experience. 

Pisco  (Licht  und  Farbe^  2d  ed.,  1876,  p.  268)  gives  no 
explanation,  but  adds  the  beautiful  Fig.  16. 

Helmholtz  (Physiolog.  Opttkj  pp.  564-574)  presents  a 
peculiar  view  of  the  subject.  He  b^ns  with  tiie  illusion  of 
the  deviation  in  direction  of  the  two  parts  of  an  oblique  line 
separated  by  a  rectangle  and  regards  the  x>articular  cause  of 
this  Illusion  to  be  the  curving  in  of  the  oblique  lines  as  tiiey 
meet  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  or  heavy  vertical  lines.  More- 
over, this  is  especially  true  of  small  figures,  in  which  as  a 
whole  the  illusion  is  more  marked.  This  deviation,  tiien, 
at  least  in  small  figures,  is  due  to  irradiation.  He  supple- 
ments this  explanation  with  one  that  will  apply  to  liuge 
figures  and  to  Z511ner's  illusion.  He  says :  '^We  may  con- 
sider these  illusions  as  new  examples  of  Uie  law  above  indi- 
cated, according  to  which  acute  angles,  being  small  in  size 
and  clearly  limited,  appear  in  genersQ  as  too  Isage  when  com- 
pared witifi  right  or  obtuse  angles."  Moreover,  movement 
plays  a  large  part  in  at  least  some  of  the  figures,  and  in  these 
the  illusion  disappears  under  precise  fixation  and  the  electric 
spark.    This  effect  of  movement  is  illustrated  by  the  instance 
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cited  above  and  leads  to  a  sort  of  eontrast  whereby  a  dearer 
diJSerence  seems  a  larger  one.  Besides  the  general  objection 
that  so  many  principles  are  brought  in  to  explain  facts  so 
clearly  belonging  to  one  sphere,  and  the  farther  objections 
which  have  ^ready  been  advanced  against  the  alleged  over- 
estimation  of  acute  angles,  seversd  detailed  criticisms  might 
be  made.  In  the  first  place,  Helmholtz  has  not  shown  that 
small  figures  present  the  illusion  better  than  large  ones ;  in 
his  figures  he  has  drawn  less  than  half  as  large  an  acute 
angle  in  the  small  figure  as  in  the  large  one,  and  this  is  the 
cause  of  the  difierence  he  observes.  Eegarding  the  alleged 
curvature  of  the  lines,  it  is  difficult  to  see  it ;  and  it,  as  well 
as  the  x>ossibility  of  irradiation,  may  be  eliminated  by  drawing 
aU  the  lines  light  and  not  allowing  the  oblique  line  to  quite 
meet  the  verti^  ones — ^under  such  circumstances  the  illusion 
persists.  Helmholtz' s  chief  argument  for  the  effect  of  fixation 
is  drawn  from  the  heavily-drawn  form  of  Zollner's  figure,  in 
which  he  looks  at  the  white  bands  with  oblique  lines  running 
out  like  the  feathers  on  an  arrow,  and  sees  them  parallel:  but 
this  is  precisely  what  mtcst  occur  from  the  position  of  the 
angles,  the  efiect  of  each  angle  being  comi)ensated  by  another. 
The  two  modes  of  drawing  the  figure  make  two  figures  of  it. 
The  arguments  from  the  electric  spark  experimente  are  cer- 
teinly  questionable  both  in  fact  and  inference,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  entire  treatment  is  unsatisfactory. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  field  we  have  entered  is  a  very 
complex  one,  and  that  a  most  important  problem — ^Why  do 
we  deviate  the  sides  of  an  angle  toward  the  direction  of  an 
anglef — remains  to  be  solved.  How  far  does  this  dei)end  on 
eye  movements,  how  far  upon  inference,  and  the  likef  The 
chief  defect  of  former  attempted  explanations  seems  to  us  to 
consist  in  theorizing  upon  too  limited  a  range  of  facte.  What 
is  true  of  one  group  of  figures  fails  to  apply  to  others.  Before 
an  explanation  can  be  satisfactory  we  must  know  precisely 
what  it  is  that  we  are  to  explain,  and  this  necessitetes  a  cor* 
rect  and  comprehensive  generalization  of  the  facte :  this  it  is 
that  we  have  attempted  to  supply. 

Our  study  of  these  illusions  leads  us  to  regard  them  as 
essentially  psychological  in  origin ;  they  are  illusions  of  judg- 
ment and  not  of  sensation.  Furthermore,  we  would  regard 
them  as  an  outcome  of  the  general  principle  that  we  are  prone 
to  judge  relatively  rather  than  absolutely ;  that  our  perceptions 
differ  according  to  their  environment ;  that  a  sense  impression 
is  not  the  same  when  presented  alone  and  when  in  connec- 
tion with  other  related  sense-impressions.    A  line  presented 
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by  itself  is  a  different  object  from  a  line  as  a  part  of  an  ang^ 
or  of  a  figure.  However  mnch  we  desire  to  consider  the  iSie 
independently  of  the  angle,  we  are  unable  to  do  so.  We  have 
the  direction  of  an  angle  and  the  direction  of  the  lines  that 
form  the  angle,  and  we  are  unable  to  consider  the  latter  abso- 
lutely without  reference  to  the  former.  The  more  nearly  the 
directions  of  the  angle  and  of  the  sides  coindde,  i.  e.  the 
smaller  the  angle,  the  smaller  will  be  the  error  induced  by 
this  relative  mode  of  viewing  the  lines.  The  whole  series  ct 
illusions  would  thus  be  subsumed  under  the  law  of  contrast  or 
better  of  relativity ;  and  the  different  variations  and  degrees 
of  &e  Ulusion  would  find  their  explanations  in  the  readiness 
with  which  they  suggest  and  enforce  misleading  comjMuisonB. 

In  order  to  exhibit  a  type  of  illusions  most  readily  explica- 
ble from  this  point  of  view,  as  well  as  to  exemplify  the  sug- 
gestiveness  of  the  latter,  we  will  consider  an  idlied  group  ci 
usual  illusions. 

Just  as  the  presence  of  angles  modifies  our  judgment  of  the 
directions  of  their  sides,  so  too,  the  angles  will  modify  the 
apparent  lenfftPis  of  lines.  This  form  of  contrast  is  most 
strikingly  exhibited  in  Fig.  26,  and  best  by  comparing  I  and 
IV,  i.  e.  cover  up  II  and  m.  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  the  horizontal  portions  of  I  and  IV  are  of  equal  length, 
and  yet  such  is  the  case,  n  and  m  supply  the  intermediate 
steps,  and  in  comparing  the  four  figures  the  horizontal  por- 
tions seem  to  become  successively  shorter  from  I  to  YI,  while, 


I. 


n. 


ni. 


IV. 
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in  reality,  they  are  all  one  length.    Here,  again,  the  greater 
the  angles  formed  at  the  extremities,  the  greater  the  apparent 
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length  of  the  line ;  and  thus  the  eonstrast  is  greatest  between 
the  very  obtnse  and  the  acate  angles.  Other  factors  oon- 
tribate  to  the  illoslons ;  e.  g.  the  x>ositions  of  the  figures,  the 
Juxtaposition  of  certain  lines,  the  distance  between  the  figures, 
and  t^e  like.  The  illusion  persists  if  the  horizontal  lines  be 
omitted,  and  we  judge  tlie  spaces  between  the  oblique  lines.  It 
also  shows  very  well  by  cutting  the  figures  out  of  paper  either 
as  they  are  or  as  truncated  pyramids  (by  joining  the  ends  of 
the  oblique  lines  by  a  line  pcurallel  to  the  horizontal  one),  and 
viewing  them  against  an  appropriate  back-ground. 

We  may  also  be  tempted  to  judge  of  two  areas  by  their 
juxtaposed  lines,  thus  regarding  one  of  two  equal  areas  as 
larger  than  the  other.    This  is  shown  in  Fig.  27,  which  s^o 
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shows  very  well  when  the  figures  are  cut  out  and  moved  about  to 
assume  various  x>ositions.  The  upper  figure  seems  larger, 
because  its  long  side  is  brought  into  contrast  wiUi  the  shorter 
side  of  the  other  figure.  Similarly,  a  square  resting  on  a  cor- 
ner seems  larger  than  one  resting  on  a  side,  because  we  then  con- 
trast the  diagonal  with  the  side.  Fig.  28  on  tiie  following  page 
presents  another  illustration  of  the  same  principles ;  the  lower 
figure  seems  to  be  distinctly  the  larger,  and  the  contrast  is 
emphasized  because  it  is  thrown  entirely  to  one  side  of  the 
figure.  In  judging  areas,  we  cannot  avoid  taking  into  ac- 
count the  lengths  of  the  lines  by  whidi  the  areas  are  limited, 
and  a  contrast  in  the  lengths  of  these  is  carried  over  to  the 
comimrision  of  the  areas.  We  judge  rdatively  even  when  we 
most  desire  to  judge  absolutely*    Belative  distinctions  and 
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the  peroeption  of  relation  seem  to  be  more  natural  and  sig- 
nifioant  than  absolute  ones.  We  cannot  view  the  part  as 
nnrdated  to  the  whole.    This  is  a  widely  applicable  prind- 
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pie  and  is  suggested  as  a  convenient  guiding  principle  by 
which  the  study  of  such  illusions  of  sense  may  be  profitaUy 
directed. 

A  Study  of  Involttntaby  Moyementb. 

(With  the  aaslBtanoe  of  Helen  West.) 

The  dictum  that  thought  is  repressed  action  most  readily 
finds  illustration  in  conations  of  the  nervous  system  varying 
somewhat  from  the  normal.  It  is  easier  to  detect  the  action 
of  not  definitely  recognized  laws  in  extreme  forms  than  in 
average  ones.  The  modem  view  of  morbid  action,  however, 
emphasizes  the  close  relation  of  the  abnormal  to  the  normal ; 
there  exists  in  the  latter  in  germ  and  to  a  limited  extent, 
what  is  full  grown  and  characteristic  in  the  former.  If,  und^ 
great  excitement  and  extreme  fascination  of  the  attention  and 
in  favorably  constituted  individuals,  the  involuntary  move- 
ments are  pronounced,  the  rudiments  of  these  movements 
should  be  demonstrable  in  the  average  individual  under  nor- 
mal conditions.  For  this  purx)ose  delicate  apparatus  may  be 
requisite,  and  a  variable  amount  of  success  is  to  be  expected. 
The  question  of  apparatus  is  of  importance,  and  our  jneseot 
iitudy  aims  to  do  little  more  than  describe  the  apparatus  and 
Ulustrate  what  results  may  be  obtained  tiierewith. 
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The  apparatns  is  so  simple  that  a  brief  description  vill 
doubtless  be  sufficient  to  convey  a  dear  idea  of  its  mode  of 
aotiOD.    There  Is  first  a  piece  of  plate  glass  (see  F^.  29) 


fiifteen  Inches  square,  resting  In  a  stoat  vooden  frame ;  this 
frame  is  monnted  on  three  adjustable  brass  legs,  raising  it  an 
inch  or  so  from  the  table.  By  means  of  the  screv-adjast- 
ments  of  the  legs,  the  plate  gl^s  is  brongbt  into  exact  level. 
Three  brass  balls,  which  mnst  be  very  perfectly  turned  and 
polished  spheres,  abont  three-fonrths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
are  placed  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  upon  the  plate ;  npon  these 
balls  rests  a  very  light  crystal-plate  glass,  fourteen  inches 
sqoare,  moonted  in  a  light  wooden  frame.  On  the  npper  snr- 
faoe  of  this  plate  ie  placed  a  piece  of  paper  to  hide  ^e  balls, 
and  on  the  paper  ve  lightly  rest  the  finger-tips  of  onr  hand. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  plate  from  all  motion  for 
more  than  a  tew  seconds ;  the  slightest  movement  of  the  band 
slides  the  npper  plate  npon  the  balls.  To  maintain  the  ap- 
paratus in  working  order  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  glass 
and  balls  well  polished  by  nibbing  with  a  cloth  and  a  little 
oil. 

The  recording  of  the  movement  is  equally  simple.  To  Qie 
light  frame  is  attached  a  slender  rod  about  ten  inches  long, 
bearing  at  its  end  a  cork  ;  piercing  this  cork  is  a  small  glass 
tube  and  in  the  tube  there  is  a  glass  rod  snugly  fitting  the 
tube  and  drawn  to  a  fine  point.  The  point  of  Uie  rod  traces 
the  movement  of  the  hand  with  great  accuracy,  and,  not 
being  rigidly  fixed,  can  accommodate  itself  to  all  irregularities 
of  movement  or  of  the  writiag  surface.  A  piece  of  smoked 
paper  stretched  over  a  glass  plat«,  upon  which  a  record  is 
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made,  and  a  large  screen  to  prevent  the  subjeot  from  aeeing 
tiie  reoord,  complete  the  apparatus.  This  apparatns  enaUM 
OS  to  record  all  moTcment  in  the  horizontal  plane,  and,  inas- 
mach  as  its  chief  purpose  is  to  write  slight  involnatory  move- 
ments, ve  have  given  it  t^e  name  of  the  automatoffraph  and 
may  speak  of  saoh  a  record  as  an  auiomatogram. 

The  type  of  an  experiment  is  the  following.  The  subject 
places  die  finger-tips  of  his  extended  right  hand  apon  Uie 
gUtss  j  he  is  told  to  hold  the  arm  still  and  pay  no  attention  to 
it.  He  is  asked  to  read  some  lines  or  colors,  or  to  oonnt  ibs 
beats  of  a  metronome;  this  naturally  engages  his  atteutaou. 
When  all  is  in  readiness  the  operator  drops  the  glass  rod  into 
the  tnbe,  and  the  record  begins.  Wlien  the  sabjeot  has  been 
oconpied  in  this  way  for  a  minute  or  so,  we  have,  as  a  role, 
a  very  dear  record  o(  the  direction  of  his  attention  in  the  aa- 
tomatogram. 

In  order  to  have  a  test  by  which  to  compare  the  relative 
sensibility  of  different  persons  for  movements  of  this  kind, 
we  arranged  to  have  a  nnmber  of  persons  go  throngh  a  series 
of  tests,  a  typical  result  of  each  of  which  will  be  figured. 
Each  experiment  occupied  from  about  three-fonrths  to  two 
minutes,  and  when  possible  we  noted  the  progress  of  ttie 
record  for  each  16  or  30  seconds. 

A.  series  of  patches  of  color  5x20  mm.  were  placed  in  hori- 
zontal rows  on  a  vertical  wall  about  ten  fe^  distant.  Tbe 
subject  was  required  to  read  aload  the  names  of  the  colors. 
The  general  tendency  is  for  the  hand  involontarily  to  move 
toward  the  colors  with  a  variable  degree  of  conistant^,  rapid- 
ity and  directness.  An  average  result  is  shown  in  Fig.  30. 
We  have  another  record,  lasting  but  45  seconds,  but  covering 
ei  inches,  which  in  extent  and  directness  is  the  most  remai^- 
able  of  our  records.  The  appearance  of  the  line  is  similar  to 
that  of  Fig.  30,  but  with  several  points  at  which  the  line  ia 
almost  directly  toward  the  colors. 


..__»_.~.    ...nv  >•«>  v-—imii  1, 1,  s,  t,  occur,  they  tndtr»te  the  point ot  tha  ncixd 
■t  U,  to,  4t  Uld  ft  MOOtidi  kfter  the  baglDiilDK  oF  tlw  record. 

On  two  occasions  the  subject  who  gave  na  this  striking 
record  evidenced  the  action  of  the  attention  in  another, 
equally  striking  way.    There  were  three  rows  of  colors  whidi 
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were  read ;  the  flrat  one  from  left  to  right,  the  second  from 
right  to  left,  and  the  third  from  left  to  right ;  the  invol- 
antary  movementa  correspond  to  the  movement  of  the  atten- 
tion, as  is  vividly  shown  in  Fig.  31. 


BMdlDK  thrM  rowi  ol  oolon;  tbe  moreiiwoti  cloaely  follawlng  ths  ftttcsttoo.   TfaDe. 

These  are  oertainly  striking  proofs  of  the  ease  with  whidi, 
in  sensitive  snbjecte,  the  hand  iovolontarily  follows  the 
movcmento  of  the  eye. 

A  second  test  consists  in  sabstitnting  the  reading  of  a 


printed  page  for  the  colors  the  results  are  ([alte 
Fig.  32  represents  a  typical  result. 


Ft*.  M.    — ► 
Bw^ng  from  k  piinled  pwfB.    Time,  t&  weoiids. 

We  next  pass  on  txs  cases  in  which  the  attention  is  directed 
to  sounds.  We  set  going  a  metronome,  and  ensured  the 
sabject's  attention  to  it  by  having  him  count  the  beats,  llie 
QBual  rate  was  140  strokes  per  minnte.  Here,  again,  we  find 
two  types  of  involuntary  movement :  the  one  a  moving  to- 
ward the  sound,  represented  In  Fig.  33 ;  the  ot^er  a  keep- 
ing time  with  the  beats,  not  accurately  at  all,  but  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  34.     When  we   consider 


tflsbt  bsltMkm  beton  m 


how  Btroi^  is  ttie  tendency  to  keep  time  to  enlivening  moHiCf 
it  will  not  BOTprise  us  that  we  are  able  to  record  Hiem 
slighter  and  more  unconscious  movements  to  simple  timfl 
beiriis.    We  frequently  performed  this  experiment  by  placing 
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tiie'^metronome  flret  in  front  of,  and  then  behind  tlie  enbjeot, 
uidlthe  contrast  between  the  direction  of  the  lines  is,  as  a  role, 
quite  striking. 

We  recorded  a  similar  ezperimeDt  for  sight,  by  snbstitatii^; 
for  the  metronome  a  silently  swinging  pendnlam,  tiie  osoilla- 
tions  of  which  were  to  be  connted.  Again  we  observe  the 
two  kinds  of  records,  the  second,  as  before,  being  considera- 
H.y  less  freqnent  than  the  first.  These  are  given  in  Pig.  36 
and  Fig.  36.     A  pair  of  records  derived  from  this  form  of  ex- 


periment well  illnstrates  the  extremes  of  rate  of  movement : 
one  subject  moved  11  inches  in  two  minatea,  another  1|  inch 
in  the  same  time,  thongb  in  both  cases  the  motion  was 
r^nlarly  toward  tJie  point  of  attention,  the  swinging  pend- 
nlam. 

Oar  next  experiment  approximates  closely  that  of  the  mas- 
ole  reader.  We  directed  ^e  sabject  to  hide  a  knife  at  some 
part  of  the  room  not  near  the  center,  and  immediately  there- 
npon  took  a  record  apon  the  antomatograph,  the  snbject 
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thinking  of  the  knife.  In  Bome  cases  this  experiment  wu 
nnnsnally  anccessfol,  in  others  fairly  so ;  iha  directdon  ot 
movement  nsnally  closely  approximated  the  direction  in 
which  the  knife  lay.    Fig.  37  represents  a  fair  result.    A 


ThmUdfc  or  hiddai  object.    Tlin(i.MMooDds. 

qoite  similar  experiment  consists  in  directing  the  attention 
to  some  prominent  building  or  locality  in  the  neighborhood, 
not  by  actnally  looking  toward  the  place,  but  by  Tolontarily 
thinking  of  it.  We  have  many  very  excellent  examples  <KE 
snch  records.  Fig.  38  will  serve  as  a  t^rpe  of  the  more  eaooess- 
tolones. 


inOdlBKlDtbeiUreeUoQof  AtoZ.    TUna,  110  aMModi. 

This  does  not  exhaast  the  methods  of  attracting  ibe  atten- 
tion bnt  it  illaetrates  onr  chief  modes.  Beading  to  a  person 
from  different  parts  of  the  room  is  often  snccesatal.  Qnite  an 
interesting  form  consists  in  having  the  subject's  attention 
change  in  the  course  of  an  experiment  to  different  localities, 
as  by  having  him  lead  from  a  book  carried  about  by  an 
assistant.  Snch  a  result  is  shown  In  Fig.  39,  in  whi<^  we 
have  an  irregular  figure  closing  in  upon  itself  and  clearly 
indicating  the  circnlar  movement  of  the  book. 

We  often  succeeded  in  distracting  a  subject's  attention  by 
a  noise  in  another  portion  of  Hie  room,  the  hand  moving 
toward  the  source  of  the  noise.  We  also  recorded  Qie  Invol- 
untary start  that  occurred  when  a  ball  was  snddeutly  dropped 
upon  the  floor. 

The  figures  given  will  sufficiently  illnstrate  tlie  nature  of 
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the  reenlts  obtainable  with  the  aid  of  ottr  aatomatograph  and 
it  Tenudne  only  to  notice  a  few  general  points  regarding  them. 


Fig.  )*-    t       7    ^"^"S  Crom  a  pice  mored  atxNit  In  a  olrole. 

It  would  be  interesing  to  determine  by  this  method  the  rel- 
ative degrees  of  mnscolar  accompaniment  for  these  different 
kinds  of  attention  ;  but  oar  methods  are  not  as  yet  snfflciently 
refined  to  solve  this  problem ;  the  resnlt  seems  to  vary  witii 
individuals  and  with  the  sense  organ  engaged.  As  a  prelimi- 
nary resnlt  it  may  be  worth  recording  that  a  number  of 
measarements  yielded  an  average  rate  ol  movement  of 
about  two  inches  to  the  mlnnte  toward  the  object  thought  of. 

Of  great  importance  is  the  nature  of  the  individual  differ- 
ences in  these  experiments.  Oar  normal  experience  wonld 
naturally  anticipate  a  difference  about  as  characteristic 
at  least  as  that  of  hand-writing.  Any  minute  discussion  of 
the  point  wonld  be  obviously  premature,  but  in  general  it 
seems  possible  to  arrange  these  differences  in  types.  We 
should  diBtin£uish  between  those  who  move  rapidly  and  | 
directly,  and  those  who  move  slowly  and  circuitonsly ; 
between  those  in  whom  the  movement  quite  exactly  follows 
tite  line  of  attention,  and  those  In  whom  It  does  bo  only  ap- 
proximately or  irregularly.  Instances  of  sach  distinotionB 
have  already  been  indicated. 

We  add  Fig.  40,  which  may  be  contrasted,  in  regard  to  the 
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charaoter  of  the  carve  iritb  Fig.  31 ;  Uie  latter  showa  diieotDeoB 
at  morement  and  gieat  extent,  tlie  tracing  rarely  beoomiig 
confased  by  the  hesitancy  of  the  subject,  while,  in  Fig.  40, 
Vbe  movement  1b  slow  and  tiie  record  involved  by  continaal 
retracings  of  the  path  of  movement.  Another  important  dis- 
tinction relates  to  the  time  at  which  the  most  significant 
movements  occor,  and  mainly  whether  the  first  impulse  is 
toward  the  object  of  attention  followed  by  mnch  hesitation  of 
movement ;  or  whether  at  first  there  is  little  movement  fol- 
lowed, after  fstigne,  by  the  movement  determined  by  the  at- 
tention. We  have  many  more  of  the  former  type  than  of  the 
latter;  one  of  the  former  is  presented  in  Fig.  41.    Figs.  33 


and  38  partly  illastrate  the  reverse  tendency.  We  might  fur- 
ther distingnish  between  those  subjects  who  show  the  direc- 
tion at  each  portion  of  the  tracing  and  those  who  show  it  only 
here  and  there. 

These  types  may  possibly  sn^:est  what  kinds  of  involon- 
tary  movements  best  snbserve  Ute  porposes  of  the  mascie 
reader ;  all  alike  illostrate  the  general  line  of  tendencies  which 
he  utilizes. 

A  very  natural  query  relates  to  the  possible  inflnence  ol 
the  position  of  the  arm  and  body,  and  also  of  snch  other  fac- 
tors as  the  pnlse  and  respiration  upon  the  character  of  the 
tracing.  The  main  distinction  in  regard  to  the  position  is 
whether  the  arm  is  (1)  held  straight  oatfromtheshoolderina 
line  with  the  tmnk,  or  (2)  at  90°  from  this  position,  or  (3)  in 
an  intermediate  position.  In  the  first  ot  these,  movements 
toward  the  front  are  obviously  easier  to  make  than  move- 
ments toward  the  rear,  and  in  both  (1)  and  (2)  movements 
toward  the  body  are  easier  than  those  away  from  the  body. 
By  changing  the  position  of  the  object  to  which  the  attention 
was  given,  we  could  thns  favor  or  interfere  with  the  tendency 
to  involuntary  movement  in  certain  directions.  In  oar  ex- 
periments, we  allowed  the  subject  to  assume  a  natural  and 
comfortable  position,  which  was  usually  an  intermediate  one, 
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with  the  arm  not  fnlly  extended.  Thlls  position  allows  move- 
ment in  all  directions,  though  it  is  still  trae  that  movements 
toward  the  front  and  toward  the  body  are  favored  above  move- 
ments toward  the  rear  and  away  from  the  body.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  attention  is  thus  sometimes  partially  obliterated  in 
some  subjects,  but  in  most  of  them  it  appears  in  spite  of  this 
tendency.  This  factor  deserves  a  more  si>ecial  investigation. 
While  respiration  may  have  some  effect,  we  are  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  very  small,  and  the  pulse  as  not  entering  into  con- 
sideration at  all ;  for,  in  order  to  get  the  tracing  of  pulse  and 
respiration  (by  other  apparatus)  with  equal  distinctness,  we 
had  to  magnify  them  very  considerably. 

The  question  of  the  precise  significance  of  these  movements 
is  largely  dependent  in  the  testimony  of  the  subjects.  While 
there  are  individual  differences  in  this  as  inidl  other  respects, 
the  consensus  of  the  verdicts  might  be  thus  ezpresseid:  at 
times  we  become  aware  that  our  hand  has  moved,  but  rarely 
of  the  direction  of  its  movement ;  the  movements  are  some- 
times unconscious  but  always  involuntary,  there  is  often 
great  surprise  at  the  result.  The  one  objective  test  we  could 
apply  was  .to  intentionally  simulate  these  movements  and  the 
result  was  measurably  different  from  the  genuine  involuntary 
record. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  bearings  of  these 
ezx>eriments  upon  the  processes  of  muscle  raiding  and 
kindred  phenomena.  They  indicate  the  close  connection  of 
mind  and  muscle,  and  in  demonstrating  the  extent  of  record- 
able automatic  movements,  suggest  the  many  other  and 
subtler  means  by  which  we  may  give  to  others  some  notion  of 
what  is  going  on  in  our  own  minds. 

Observations  on  the  Absence  of  the  Sense  of  Smell. 
(With  the  agsistance  of  Theodore  Kbonshage.) 

The  subject  of  our  observations  is  a  Mr.  E.,  aged  21  years, 
a  student  of  this  University,  who  is  deprived  of  all  the  sense 
of  smell.  The  defect  is  probably  congenital  and  of  nervous 
origin.  As  Mr.  E's.  knowledge  of  his  defect  was  denied  from 
sudi  occasions  as  would  occur  in  every-  day  life,  our  first  step 
was  to  test  the  degree  and  extent  of  th  e  anosmia.  We  ap- 
proached various  substances  to  his  nose  asking  him  to  inhale 
them  and  rex>ort  the  result ;  we  tried  in  this  way  strong  liquid 
solutions  of  wintergreen,  bitter  almonds  ^  ether,  sScohol, 
ammonia,  cinnamon,  camphor,  etc.  Camphor  produced  very 
slight  if  any  sensation  and  the  same  is  true  of  wintergreen 
and  cinnamon.  Bitter  almonds,  ether,  and  most  markedly 
ammonia,  produced  a  sharp,  more  or  less  stinging  sensation 
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in  the  nose.  Alcohol  was  described  as  sweetish  like  pet- 
tomes.  We  next  tried  several  substances  in  pairs  to  deter- 
mine how  far,  when  first  told  which  was  which  (not  by  name 
bnt  by  calling  one  A  and  the  other  B),  he  could  distingniBh 
between  them,  and,  as  a  dieck  against  unconscious  bias,  ex* 
periments  in  which  one  of  the  pair  was  distilled  water  were 
introduced.  This  precaution  was  quite  necessary,  for  it 
hapi)ened  that  when  bitter  almonds  and  water  were  compared 
in  this  way  he  mistook  them  three  times  in  five  trials,  though 
professing  te  get  some  sensation  from  the  bitter  almonds  when 
presented  alone.  The  water,  however,  was  frequently 
recognized  by  ite  entire  absence  of  any  sensation  of  smell. 
Such  distinctions  therefore  as  are  perceived  by  him  are  by  no 
means  altogether  clear.  With  the  pair,  ether  and  water, 
eleven  trials  resulted  in  eleven  correct  answers,  the  point  of 
distinction  being  that  "ether  oi)ens  up  the  throat  like  pefp- 
permint."  Wit£  wintergreen  and  bitter  almond,  the  latter 
3rielding  the  distinctive  effect,  there  were  only  3  errors  in  18 
trials.  With  ether  and  ammonia  both  giving  decided  sensa- 
tions but  of  somewhat  different  nature  there  were  2  errors  in 
8  cases ;  tliis  may  however  have  been  due  to  over  stimula- 
tion, as  the  substances  used  were  so  strong  that  neither  of  us 
could  take  them  to  the  nose  with  comfort.  Ammonia  was 
described  as  immediately  affecting  the  nose,  ether  as  going 
back  to  the  thtoat  and  affecting  it.  With  wintergreen  and 
cinnamon,  neither  3rielding  any  definite  sensation  the  result 
proved  to  be  mere  guesswork,  and  the  same  is  true  of  cinna- 
mon and  camphor. 

Inasmuch  as  the  sensation  arising  from  the  inhalation  of 
alcohol  was  described  as  similar  to  ti^at  of  i)erfume8  (alcohol 
being  an  ingredient  of  these)  we  ascertained  how  far  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  alcohol  could  serve  as  a  means  of  confu- 
sion or  indentification  of  substances.  We  made  a  strong 
solution  of  wintergreen  and  of  cinnamon  in  alcohol,  and  from 
each  of  these  Mr.  E.  obtained  a  similar  but  pronounced  effect 
The  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  two,  however,  resulted 
in  as  many  failures  as  successes.  We  next  compared  pure 
alcohol  with  wintergreen  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  no  differ- 
ence except  of  intensity  was  observed.  To  complete  the 
proof  we  made  a  solution  of  wintergreen  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  The  latter  gave  a  distinct  sensation,  the  former 
almost  nothing.  In  aU  the  eight  trials  tiie  two  were  correctly 
distinguished. 

The  next  point  tested  was  whether  distinctions  of  intensity 
within  a  perceived  range  of  sensations  were  obtained.  We 
tried  strong  and  weak  alcohol  with  the  result  that  in  all 
eases  (eight)  they  were  correctly  distinguished  from  one 
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snotlieT ;  the  sensation  was  described  as  a  ^'  sweetish  taste  in 
tike  mouth." 

In  the  above  results  indications  were  given  that  Mr.  B.  was 
less  than  normally  sensitive  to  irritants.  To  measure  this 
difierence  we  determined  how  many  drops  of  very  strong 
ammonia  must  be  added  to  100  cc.  of  water  (1)  to  produce  a 
sensation^  (2)  to  make  it  objectionably  strong.  We  obtained 
the  characteristic  effect  with  but  one  drop  in  200  oc.  and  even 
one  in  300  cc. ;  while  Mr.  E.  needed  2  drops  in  100  cc.  Eight 
drops  in  100  cc.  made  it  very  objectionable  to  us,  but  he  said 
it  was  like  some  i)erfumes,  and  it  took  23  to  25  drops  to  pro* 
duce  an  objectionably  strong  sensation. 

We  next  tested  the  sense  of  taste.  A  preliminary  survey 
served  to  show  that  the  sense  was  present  and  presumably  in 
a  normal  degree.  To  complete  the  test  we  compared  his  taste 
with  ours  for  sugar,  acetic  acid  and  quinine.  We  found 
about  the  same  measure  of  sensitiveness  for  Mr.  E.  and  for 
us;  and  found  nothing  differing  from  the  normal  in  any 
respect. 

We  proceeded  to  investigate  those  mixtures  of  smells  and 
tastes,  which  make  up  most  of  the  sensations  obtained  during 
eating.  We  took  the  ordinary  flavoring  syrups  of  commerce, 
lemon,  vanilla,  currant,  orange,  strawberry  and  raspberry. 
From  all  these  Mr.  E.  obtained  only  a  general  sweetish  sen- 
sation with  no  distinction  between  them  except  from  the 
lemon  which  was  in  the  main  distinguished  by  the  mixture  of 
sweet  and  sour.  He  could  in  part  tell  them  by  their  different 
degrees  of  sweetness,  but  when  presented  in  proportions  in 
wUch  they  seemed  to  us  equally  sweet  all  distinctions  were 
impossible  to  him.  The  tests  showed  as  many  wrong  as 
right  answers.  It  so  happened  that  some  of  these  substimces 
fermented  and  these  he  could  at  once  detect  as  different  from 
the  others  and  also  the  more  fermented  ones  froia.the  less  so. 
A  series  of  candies  with  some  of  the  above  flavors  3rielded 
eorroborating  results.  It  should  be  understood  that  sJl  these 
substances  were  tasted. 

Next,  a  series  of  spices  was  tried  with  the  following 
results : 

Mustard;  a  sharp  sensation  on  the  end  of  the  tongue ;  not 
recognized. 

Pepper;  same  effect  but  stronger. 

CoJ^ee;  not  recognized,  a  slight  taste. 

Cinnamon;  recognized,  sweet  and  sharp. 

Broma;  sweet. 

Cloves;  recognized,  taste  distract  but  not  describable. 

Thyme;  sharp,  bitter,  something  like  cloves. 

Tea  :  no  effect  at  all. 
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Anise;  sharp,  bitter,  unpleasant. 

Caraway  Seed :  mild,  sweetish,  and  salt. 

Ginger;  not  recognized,  bums. 

Mustard  Seed;  boms  decidedly. 

Citron;  recognized  by  its  feeling  on  the  tongue,  sweet. 

In  brief  some  were  recognized  by  secondary  qualities,  but 
those  that  we  recognize  by  flavor  were  not  differentiated.  A 
separate  series  was  tried  with  tea  and  coffee,  and  one  with 
ginger  and  cloves.  Neither  of  either  pair  was  distinguished 
from  the  other ;  the  latter  were  both  called  sharp  but  with  no 
distinction  between  them. 

We  also  tested  Mr.  E.'s  temperature  sense,  at  about  15^, 
30''  and  OO""  B.  At  all  these  points  his  sensibility  was  as 
good  as  ours,  differences  of  1^  being  everywhere  recognized. 
The  test  was  made  by  taking  a  mouthful  of  water  heated  to 
the  required  temperature  and  then  throwing  it  out. 

The  great  importance  of  these  observations  lies  in  the 
analysis  they  enable  us  to  make  of  the  complex  of  sensations 
obtained  in  the  mouth  and  nose.  In  Mr.  E.'s  case  taste  is 
normal,  the  temperature  sense  is  normal,  the  tactile  sensi- 
bility is  present  (though  as  far  as  irritants  are  concerned,  to  a 
diminished  extent, )  while  smell  alone  is  absent.  Accordingly 
we  may  conclude  that  such  distinctions  as  Mr.  E.  fails  to 
make  are  in  us  due  to  the  sense  of  smell,  and  such  as  he 
makes  are  due  to  other  senses.  The  rtsults  conclusively  show 
that  a  great  many  of  the  mouth-sensationSy  which  we  ordin- 
arily speak  of  as  tasfesy  are  really  due  to  smell.  The  distinc- 
tions between  tea  and  coffee,  between  all  the  various  flavors 
that  make  the  difference  between  candies  and  sugar,  between 
various  syrups  and  so  on — all  these  are  lost.  That  the 
absence  of  marked  sensations  during  eating  should  lead  to  a 
relative  neglect  of  such  sensations  is  natural ;  Mr.  E.  is  per- 
haps  on  this  account  less  sensitive  to  other  mouth  sensations. 

Mr.  E.'s  defect  was  observed  by  members  of  his  family  as 
soon  as  the  sense  of  smell  coald  be  tested.  He  has  no  recol- 
lection of  ever  having  smelled  and  his  family  agree  that  he 
never  gave  evidence  of  such  sensation.  It  is  certain  that  he 
could  not  smell  when  a  very  small  boy.  He  gets  no  sensa- 
tions from  flowers,  perceives  no  difference  in  the  taste  of  his 
foo^l  when  afflicted  with  a  cold,  and  observes  no  distinctions 
in  the  various  kinds  of  sweet  things  of  which  he  is  fond.  He 
X>erceives  no  distinction  between  tea,  coffee,  and  hot  water 
flavored  with  milk  and  sugar  and  has  come  to  take  the  latter 
as  his  every-day  drink. 

Mr.  E.'s  case  is  especially  interesting  because  his  mother 
has  a  similar  defect.  Mrs.  E.  however  at  one  time  possessed 
the  sense  of  smell  and  distinctly  remembers  the  sensations 
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derived  from  odors  and  her  use  of  odorons  substanceB.  She 
seemB  to  have  lost  the  sense  when  about  13  or  14  years  of  age. 
It  is  definitely  established  that  she  is  the  first  and  only  one 
of  her  family  or  her  husband's  family  to  show  this  d^ect. 
She  has  two  sons  and  two  daughters  besides  Mr.  E.,  all  of 
whom  are  normal  as  regards  the  sense  of  smell.  Some  of  the 
more  typical  exx)eriments  performed  upon  Mr.  E.  were  also 
tried  by  Mrs.  E.  with  strongly  oorroborative  results.  Am- 
monia alone  had  a  marked  effect ;  the  same  confusions  were 
made  by  Mrs.  E.  as  by  her  son.  She  is  likewise  deficient  in 
distinguishing  < '  by  taste ' '  between  fiav oring  extracts  and 
similar  substances. 

Classification  Time. 

(With  the  assistance  of  Gboroe  W.  Moobehousb,  Fellow  in  Pay* 

chology,  and  Mildred  Harper.) 

An  extremely  frequent  and  important  mental  process  con- 
sists in  the  reference  of  some  item  of  knowledge  to  some 
familiar  class.  The  assimilation  of  knowledge  inyolves  the 
appreciation  of  the  relation  of  the  new  fact  to  the  general 
body  of  acquired  knowledge.  In  order  to  maintain  in  an 
orderly  and  accessible  form  our  mental  acquisitions  it  is  nec- 
essary to  view  each  item  of  information  as  belonging  to  such 
and  such  classes.  Psychologists  have  variously  analyzed 
this  process ;  some  express  their  views  by  picturing  the  mind 
as  possessing  a  number  of  apperceptive  instruments  and  using 
now  one  and  now  another  of  these  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  object  to  be  assimilated,  or,  again,  as  a  series  of  lanterns 
each  of  which  has  its  own  focus  and  field  of  illumination. 
However  we  may  view  the  process  it  is  clearly  essential  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  it  is  strange  that  the  study  of 
the  time-relations  of  this  process  has  been  hitherto  so  largely 
overlooked.  The  present  contribution  considers  the  time  of  a 
special  form  of  sudi  classification. 

As  a  distinctive  and  readily  studied  form  of  such  reaction 
we  selected  the  reference  of  a  common  word  to  its  grammati* 
cal  class.  We  further  limited  the  problem  by  selecting  the  fol- 
lowing ten  nouns,  ten  verbs  and  ten  adjectives  and  confining 
our  reactions  to  calling  the  proper  part  of  speech  to  which 
one  of  these  words  belonged :  house,  cat,  book,  ship,  ant,  sun, 
lake,  doll,  man,  girl ;  push,  have,  cut,  mix,  go,  die,  look,  sit, 
jump,  touch ;  tough,  wet,  good,  blue,  low,  bad,  high,  thin, 
hot,  black. 

These  words  were  chosen  as  familiar,  distinctive  and  mono- 
sylabic  representatives  of  their  classes.  The  full  list  of  words 
which  he  might  be  called  upon  to  classify  was  always  read  to 
the  subject  l^fore  each  kind  of  experiment.    We  reacted  to  a 
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spoken  word  by  a  spoken  word.  The  apparatas  by  whieh 
this  was  accomplished  consisted  of  a  bit  of  wood  held  between 
the  teeth  connected  with  one  arm  of  a  lever  the  other  arm  of 
which  bore  a  metallic  point  for  electrical  contact.  A  spring 
connected  with  the  lever  tended  to  pnll  the  bit  from  be^reoi 
the  teeth,  and  according  to  the  adjustment  to  make  or  break 
an  electric  circuit.  BoUi  snbject  and  observer  nsed  an  insta* 
ment  of  this  kind,  the  instmments  being  so  connected  witt 
the  chronoscdpe  that  the  release  of  the  bit  from  the  moatli 
of  the  observer  started,  and  a  similar  action  from  the  snbjeet 
stopped  it.  The  necessary  act  of  separating  the  teeth  that 
accompanies  articulation  is  here  taken  as  the  point  of  measure- 
ment. The  api)aratus  is  fairly  satisfactry,  and  so  long  as  the 
results  are  used  mainly  for  relative  purposes  the  error  in- 
volved in  its  use  may  be  n^lected.  A  i>erfect  appaiatofl 
whereby  the  utterance  of  a  word  will  start  or  stop  a  chrono- 
scope  is  still  a  desideratum. 

'Die  entire  process  may  be  viewed  as  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing steps :  (1)  the  hearing  of  the  sound  utt^ed,  (2)  the 
recognition  of  the  word,  (3)  ti^e  reference  of  the  word  to  its 
dass,  (4)  the  summoning  of  the  term  describing  that  dass, 
(5)  the  muscular  innerv^on  accompanying  the  utterance  of 
the  term.  In  order  to  determine  the  time  of  the  purely  men- 
tal process  involved  in  expressing  the  fact  that  a  certain  one 
of  ten  words  is  a  noun,  or  verb,  or  adjective,  it  was  neoessaiy 
to  measure  sejArately  the  time  of  the  medianical  steps.  The 
simple  reaction  involved  evidentiy  consists  of  steps  (1)  and 
(5).  This  time  for  each  of  the  tluree  subjects  we  found  to  be 
190<^,  195<^  and  199<r  respectively.  It  is  naturally  somewhat 
long  for  a  simple  reaction  because  the  muscular  contractions 
by  which  it  is  signalled  that  the  impression  has  been  receiTed 
are  complicated,  and  because  the  moment  at  which  the  chrono- 
scope  starts  may  slightiy  precede  that  at  which  the  sound- 
wave reaches  the  subject's  tympanum.  In  all  these  simple 
reactions  both  observer  and  subject  used  what  seemed  to  be 
the  easiest  vocal  utterance;  it  consisted  of  a  violent  expira- 
tion, tiie  result  resembling  the  sound  eh. 

We  further  need  in  order  to  measure  step  ^3)  in  which  we 
are  particularly  interested  a  process  involving  steps  (2)  and 
(4)  as  well  as  the  simple  reaction.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
devise  any  simple  process  of  the  kind,  but  the  process  of 
repeating  a  word  suffidentiy  approximates  it  for  our  present 
purpose.  This  process  dearly  involves  in  addition  to  the 
simple  reaction,  the  recognition  of  a  word  and  the  summoning 
and  utterance  of  a  word.  The  only  question  would  be  whether 
the  summoning  of  a  term  denoting  a  grammatical  daes  is  of 
equal  difficulty  with  the  rei>etition  of  a  recognized  word,  bat 
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as  both  are  very  familiar  and  aomevhat  mechanical  prooeesee, 
Uieir  lame  relattone  can  hardly  be  very  different.  The  repeti- 
tjoD  time  for  the  three  sabjecta  vas  as  foUows :  867',  280O, 

The  ezperimeats  in  which  words  were  referred  to  grammati- 
eal  dassegirere  of  the  following  kinds:  (1)  the  subject  was 
to  tell  whettier  the  word  was  a  noon  or  verb ;  (2)  tjie  same 
distinction  regarding  noons  and  adjectives ;  (3)  tiie  same 
distinction  regarding  verbs  and  adjectives ;  (4)  the  same  dis- 
tinction r^;aTding  nonns,  verbs  and  adjectives.  Ezperlmenta 
are  groapMl  in  sets  of  twenty  each.  In  fact  from  22  to  26  pb- 
servations  were  taken  and  those  most  divergent  from  the 
average  of  all  were  discarded  ontil  20  were  left.  A  new 
average  of  these  20  was  entered.  The  following  table  gives 
for  eaich  of  the  three  sabjects  the  average  time  of  the  several 
reactionB  together  with  tiie  nomber  of  sets  of  which  it  is  the 
average. 
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Combining  the  reaalts  of  the  three  observers  we  obtain  as 
the  result  the  fact  that  with  a  reaction  time  of  196°,  and  a 
repetition  time  of  327",  it  takes  603"  to  determine  whether  one 
of  a  set  of  words  belongs  to  one  or  the  other  of  two  grammati- 
oal  classes  (the  mental  portion  of  this  prooeaa  oonsnming 
276"),  and  Qiat  it  takes  646"  to  refer  a  word  to  one  of  three 
grammatical  dasees. 

It  hardly  seemed  worth  while  to  calcnlate  the  mean  varia- 
tion of  these  obeervations,  bat  to  satisfy  ourselves  regarding 
the  r^nlarlty  of  the  results  we  calculated  it  for  the  three 
most  typical  sets  onder  each  kind  of  reaction.    Expressing 
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the  mean  variation  lor  these  three  sets  as  a  percentage  of  the 
general  average  time  for  the  kind  of  reaction,  we  obtain  the 
following  table. 
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This  table  indicates  a  very  fair  degree  of  regolarity  with 
the  exception  that,  markedly  in  the  case  of  M.  L.  H.,  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  case  of  G.  W.  M.,  the  variation  for  the 
simple  reaction  is  large.  This  is  clearly  dne  to  the  fact  that 
experimentation  began  with  the  simple  reaction  alone  so  that 
this  variation  indicates  absence  of  practice  in  reaction  work. 

The  results  are,  however,  effected  by  inequalities  of 
practice.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  time  for  'Noun- 
Verb- Adjective'  distinctions  which  observations  were  made 
last  and  were  therefore  most  benefitted  by  the  practice 
gained  in  the  former  distinctions.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  difference  in  time,  42<7  between  the  two  processes  is 
too  small.  This  appears  more  clearly  in  considering  the  re- 
sults for  each  subject.  For  J.  J.,  who  began  with  most  prac- 
tice in  this  kind  of  observation  and  whose  time  for  the  three 
classes  of  distinction,  'Koun-Yerb,'  'Noun- Adjective'  and 
'Verb- Adjective,'  show  greatest  constancy,  the  difference  in 
question  is  largest,  71«^.  For  Q.  W.  M.,  who  began  with 
some  practice  in  reaction  experiments  the  difference  is  inter- 
mediate, 43<^,  and  would  be  greater  were  it  not  for  the  special 
and  temporary  difficulty  he  encountered  in  distinguishing 
verbs  from  adjectives,  the  difference  between  the  average  of 
the  'Noun- Verb'  and  'Noun- Adjective'  and  the  'Noun- Verb- 
Adjective'  being  likewise  71<^.  While  for  M.  L.  H.,  who 
began  with  no  practice  and  showed  steadily  decreasing  time 
for  each  successive  kind  of  reaction  attempted,  the  difference 
in  question  is  but  12<^.     It  is  probable  then  that  the  time 
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for  J.  J.,  71<7y  is  a  more  typical  result  than  the  general  aver* 
>age,  42<^. 

The  relative  difficulty  of  the  three  pairs  of  distinctions, 
*lSroun-Verb,*  'Noun- Adjective'  and  *  Verb- Adjective'  proba- 
bly varies  with  different  individuals ;  in  the  present  study  it 
is  also  affected  by  differences  of  practice ;  on  the  whole,  how- 
ever, our  results  favor  the  view  that  the  three  are  of  practi- 
cally equal  difficulty. 

The  increase  in  time  in  passing  from  two  distinctions  to 
three  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  mental 
attitude  on  reaction  times.  The  process  involved  is  the 
same  in  both  cases,  to  decide,  for  example,  that  man  is  a 
noun,  but  this  decision  requires  more  time  when  the  word  in 
question  may  belong  to  one  of  three  grammatical  classes  than 
when  it  may  belong  to  one  of  only  two.  Our  results  indicate 
that  all  of  these  processes  are  quite  complicated  and  that 
their  time-relations  depend  upon  the  accessibility  of  very 
familiar  items  of  knowledge. 

Regarding  possible  differences  between  the  several  words, 
they  may  vary  with  individuals ;  extended  results  would 
be  needed  to  clearly  show  their  existence.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  to  observe  that  taking  the  average  reaction  of  eadi 
word  in  all  the  three  kinds  in  which  it  occurs  we  find  among 
nouns  ''ship"  was  most  quickly  classified  by  all  three  sub- 
jects; another  easy  word  was ''man";  especially  difficult 
nouns  that  were  "doll,'  "ant"  and  "cat";  among  verbs  "sit," 
"jump"  and  "go"  were  relatively  easy,  "have"  and  "cut" 
relatively  difficult ;  among  the  adjectives  "good"  was  par- 
ticularly easy,  "wet"  and  "blue"  fairly  so,  "high"  particu- 
larly difficult,  "bad"  and  "hot"  fairly  so.  It  should  be 
noted,  too,  that  this  difficulty  may  in  part  be  due  to  difficul- 
ties of  recognition  and  pronunciation. 

PiNDIKG-TlBCE. 

(With    the    aseistance    of    Wtnifred    Sehcombe  and    Luct    M. 
Churchill,  [Mrs.  Frank  T.  Baldwin].) 

We  have  employed  the  term  "  finding- time  "  to  denote  the 
time  occupied  in  tiie  process  of  finding  a  given  object  within 
a  given  field  ;  we  recognize  with  what  different  facility  and 
rapidity  different  i>ersons  perform  such  tasks,  and  even  in  the 
same  individual  tiLe  time  is  subject  to  variation.  We  have 
all  experienced  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  object  even  when 
it  is  plainly  in  sight,  and  have  wondered  at  the  long  time 
necessary  to  find  a  quotation  in  a  volume  and  the  like.  In 
this  process  we  carry  with  us  a  mental  picture  of  the  object 
sought  and  we  react  when  the  subjective  corresponds  to  the 
objective  picture.  The  ability  to  recognize  one  of  a  number 
of  objects  as  the  one  desired  is  certainly  a  useful  trait  and 
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may  perhaps  be  a  oonvenient  test  ol  mental  aleitneBS.  It  is 
this  process  that  we  desired  to  stady  and  to  measnre.  The 
diffioolty  ol  finding  an  object  yaries  with  several  factors,  the 
most  important  of  which  may  be  thus  sommarized  :  (1)  the 
namber  of  objects  amongst  which  one  is  ^ught ;  (2)  the 
nature  of  the  object ;  (3)  the  minuteness  or  complexity  of  the 
differences  by  which  tiie  one  object  is  distinguidlied  from  the 
others  ;  (4)  the  d^ree  of  probability  (whi(^  may  amount  ta 
certainty)  that  the  object  sought  is  within  the  given  area. 

In  our  study  the  objects  sought  were  the  letters  of  flie 
alphabet ;  the  method  of  finding  them  was  as  followg  :  The 
letters  (plain  capitals  about  4  dioptrics  or  in  the  average  6.{^ 
mm.  square  and  very  closely  conforming  to  the  Snellen  types) 
were  gummed  on  a  card  which  was  in  turn  fastened  on  a 
block,  and  were  seen  through  square  openings  in  a  black 
screen.  These  openings,  25  in  number,  were  11  mm.  square 
and  were  each  separate  by  19.5  mm.  above  and  below  and  to 
each  side  from  the  neighboring  opening ;  this  screen  was  laid 
on  a  glass  plate  mounted  in  a  square  frame  that  slipped  over 
the  block  and  (inside)  was  about  15  mm.  larger  c»ch  way 
than  the  block.  The  block  contained  four  alpluibets  distrib- 
uted by  a  chance  arrangement,  and  according  as  the  frame 
was  moved  to  the  upper  left  hand,  the  upi>er  right  hand,  the 
lower  right  hand,  or  the  lower  left  Hand  comer,  one  or  an- 
other of  these  alphabets  was  seen  through  the  openings  in  the 
screen.  The  arrangement  may  be  made  clear  by  reference  to 
the  letters  below.  Here  each  different  kind  of  type  repre- 
sents an  alphabet  and  it  will  be  dear  from  this  how  a  simple 
movement  was  sufficient  to  bring  to  view  through  the  openings 
in  the  screen  another  alphabet.  In  the  origin^  iJl  the  letters 
are  of  course  alike,  and  distributed  by  a  chance  arrangement. 
Connected  with  the  frame  by  means  of  two  iron  upri^ts  was 
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a  head  piece  similar  to  that  of  a  stereoscoi>e  against  which 
the  subject  rested  his  head  and  through  two  openings  in 
which  he  viewed  the  letters.  Across  these  openings  is  a 
hard- rubber  flap  which  may  be  quickly  withdrawn  by  bring- 
ing into  action  a  strong  spring.  As  this  flap  opens  it  closes 
an  electric  circuit  and  tiiius  starts  the  chronoscope. ' 

An  observation  was  conducted  as  follows :  the  frame  is 
set  for  a  certain  alphabet ;  the  oi>erator  announces  the  letter 
to  be  found  (this  also  serves  as  a  signal)  and  shortly  there- 
after he  pulls  a  cord  releasing  the  spring  and  allowing  the 
subject  a  view  of  the  letters.  As  soon  as  the  desired  letter 
is  seen  the  subject  presses  a  key  and  stops  the  chronoscope. 
To  test  whether  the  subject  knows  where  the  letter  is  situated 
he  keeps  a  record  of  each  answer.  The  i)08ition8  were  indicated 
by  lettering  the  double  rows  A^  B,  G,  D,  E,  and  the  columns 
1,  2y  3y  4,  5,  so  that  Al  would  indicate  the  upper  left-hand 
comer,  D5  the  lower  right  hand  comer  and  G3  the  centre 
letter.  In  the  first  exx>eriments  25  letters  were  thus  shown 
(Q  was  omitted),  but  tills  could  be  reduced  to  a  four-square 
(16  letters)  by  covering  over  either  the  row  A  or  E  together 
with  either  column  1  or  5.  Throughout  the  exi>eriments  ex- 
cept when  distinctly  stated  otherwise,  the  subject  was  assured 
that  the  letter  sought  was  present. 

The  following  table  represents  our  average  results  for  the 
three  observers  separately  and  together. 
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The  numbers  in  i>arentheses  indicate  the  number  of  sets  of 
20  observations  from  which  each  average  was  derived ;  the 

^  The  essential  features  of  tbis  apparatus  as  well  as  of  the  problem 
inv6Stl|{ated  were  suggested  by  Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  were  elabor- 
ated in  oonjnnctton  with  bim  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  some  years 
ago. 
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other  numberB  represent  the  average  times  in  <r=.001  second. 
We  see  that  it  took  on  the  average  569<r  to  find  one  of  25 
letters  and  381<^  to  find  one  of  16  letters.  The  process  is 
thns  quite  complicated  and  is  very  difficult  at  first,  the  stage 
of  initial  practice  being  quite  marked  and  the  first  few  sets 
yielding  very  long  times.  Considerable  of  this  time  is  con- 
sumed in  the  process  of  accommodating  t3ie  eyes  to  the  plane 
,  of  the  letters  and  bringing  them  clearly  into  view.  We  con- 
sidered that  this  time  wo^d  be  measured  by  measuring  the 
time  needed  to  see  what  letter  occupied  a  certain  x>06ition 
amongst  the  twenty- five.  Instead  of  calling  a  letter  and  react- 
ing when  its  position  was  seen,  a  position  was  called,  for 
example  Al,  G3,  etc.,  and  the  subject  reacted  when  the  letter 
occupying  that  position  was  recognized.  The  subject  here 
knows  just  where  to  look  and,  although  this  time  includes  the 
recognition  of  the  letter  as  well,  we  should  remember  tbaJt  it 
is  probably  fair  to  exclude  this  element  from  the  time  of  find- 
ing letters,  the  finding  time  strictly  applying  only  to  the 
process  of  search.  While  therefore  only  an  approximate 
elimination  of  the  mechanical  process  is  obtained  by  sub- 
tracting the  <'  placing  time  "  (as  we  shall  call  this  latter  step) 
from  the  ''finding- time,"  yet  this  difference  very  fairly 
represents  the  distinctive  part  of  the  finding  process  and  is 
remarkably  alike  in  the  three  subjects,  273<^,  275<^  and  285<r. 

The  effect  of  the  number  of  objects  amongst  which  one  is  to 
be  sought,  and  of  the  larger  field  is  illustrated  in  the  difference 
of  time  between  finding  one  out  of  16  and  one  out  of  25 
letters ;  this  is  on  the  average  188<^  and  in  the  individuals 
169<^,  183<r  and  212<^.  The  ratio  of  the  times  to  find  one  out  of 
25  and  one  out  of  16  letters  thus  increases  in  the  proportion 
of  1.55  to  1  which  is  just  the  ratio  of  25  to  16. 

In  ''placing"  a  letter,  that  is,  in  recognizing  what  letter 
occupies  a  certain  x>osition,  it  is  obvious  that  the  time  should 
be  little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  the  number  of  places,  and  the 
slight  difference  between  the  values  found  for  placing  one  of 
16  or  one  of  25  letters,  260<^,  and  291<^  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  former  sets  represent  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
practice  than  the  latter. 

The  next  variation  presents  an  interesting  difference ;  16 
letters  are  present  and,  as  before,  these  change  with  every  ob- 
servation, but  instead  of  calling  only  for  those  letters  that  are 
present,  any  one  of  the  25  letters  may  be  called  for,  and  if  not 
present  the  subject  reacts  as  soon  as  he  is  convinced  of  its 
absence.  The  average  result  of  all  the  experiments  i>er- 
f ormed  in  this  manner  is  775<^ ;  this,  however,  is  not  as  si^uf * 
icant  as  the  result  we  obtain  by  considering  separately  ti^ose 
'Cases  in  which  the  letter  to  be  found  was  present  and  those 
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cases  in  which  it  was  absent.  That  it  should  take  longer  to 
go  through  a  series  of  16  letters  and  determine  that  a  certain 
one  is  absent,  than  to  determine  its  presence,  is  to  be  ezx>ected; 
the  difference  is  certainly  great  whether  we  comx)are  it  with  the 
finding  time  of  one  of  25  letters  or  more  properly  with  the  find- 
ing time  of  one  of  16  letters.  It  takes  671<^  longer,  or  2^  times 
as  long,  to  determine  that  a  given  letter  is  not  among  a  group 
of  16  &an  to  find  it  if  it  is  present.  But  while  it  takes  S81a  to 
find  one  of  16  letters  when  the  subject  knows  it  is  there,  it 
takes  693<^  to  x>erforin  precisely  the  same  process  when  there 
is  a  chance  (strictiiy  when  there  are  36  chances  in  a  100)  that 
the  letter  he  is  seeking  may  be  absent.  This  result  most 
strikingly  illustrates  the  effect  of  the  fore-knowledge  of  the 
subject  upon  the  time  of  mental  processes ;  the  apparently 
simple  process  of  comparing  an  objective  with  a  subjective 
image  varies  its  character  according  to  the  underlying  con- 
nection by  which  the  process  is  accompanied.  This  result, 
too,  appears  in  the  fact  that,  while  in  finding  letters  all  of 
which  are  known  to  be  present,  an  error  is  exceedingly  rare 
when  the  letters  may  be  absent.  Errors  are  quite  numerous 
and  consist  in  declaring  a  letter  that  is  present  to  be  absent. 

In  certain  processes  it  is  relatively  easier  and  quicker  to  do 
two  things  together  than  to  perform  them  separately ;  this  being 
due  to  an  overlapping  of  the  mental  processes.  There  is  a  divi- 
sion of  the  attention  among  the  several  mental  tasks  so  that 
the  time  needed  for  the  whole  is  considerably  less  than  the 
sum  of  the  times  needed  to  do  each  separately.  In  other  cases 
the  attempt  to  perform  processes  together  seems  to  result  in 
a  mutual  inhibition  or  confusion  and  a  loss  of  time  and  energy. 
As  a  small  contribution  to  an  investigation  of  this  problem 
we  determined  in  two  subjects  how  long  it  takes  to  find  two 
letters  among  25  and  to  note  their  positions.  The  two  letters 
were  announced  beforehand  and  as  soon  as  both  were  found 
the  subject  reacted.  This  proved  to  be  a  very  difBcult  and 
often  confusing  process ;  it  took  on  the  average  1640<^  which 
(for  the  two  persons  under  consideration)  is  418<^  longer  than 
twice  the  time  needed  to  find  one  letter.  This  may  serve  as 
an  index  of  the  loss  of  energy  in  attempting  to  have  two  pro- 
cesses before  the  mind  sim^taneously. 

While  our  results  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  free 
from  great  variation  to  warrant  detailed  inferences,  yet  there 
are  two  such  questions  of  detail  the  importance  of  which 
justifies  even  the  mention  of  the  imperfect  information  we  are 
able  to  give.  The  first  relates  to  the  difference  in  ease  in 
recognizing  the  various  letters.  That  such  differences  occur 
has  been  shown  by  more  suitable  methods.  Our  results  show 
considerable  variation ;   for  one  subject  the  range  is  from 
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399^  for  W  to  567<r  for  T ;  for  another  from  4S7<f  for  S  to  719^ 
for  L.  On  tlie  whole  the  three  letters  most  quickly  foond 
were  S,  O,  and  W ;  and  the  four  least  qoicidy  fonnd  L,  J, 
H  and  T.  If  we  ventured  to  divide  the  alphabet  into  three 
groups  of  easy,  medium  and  difficult  letters,  our  lists  would 
read  :  1.  S,  O,  W,  N,  D,  0,  B,  I ;  2.  X,  B,  Z,  O,  M,  T, 
A,  B,  B ;  3.  K,  U,  F,  Y ,  T,  H,  J,  L.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered however  that  no  great  weight  is  to  be  placed  in  this 
detailed  result.  The  second  question  involves  the  query 
whether  the  letters  nearer  the  centre  of  the  block  are  more 
readily  found  than  those  away  from  the  centre.  Our  results 
are  unfortunately  not  recorded  in  such  form  as  to  readily  allow 
of  the  determination  of  this  i)oint;  but  we  compared  the 
times  for  all  the  letters  found  in  positions  B3,  Dd,  G2  and 
C4,  Uiat  is,  in  a  diamond  about  the  central  letter  03,  witii 
those  for  finding  the  four  positions  furthest  removed  from  the 
centre,  Al,  A5,  El,  E5.  Our  result  showed  a  slight 
excess  of  time  for  finding  the  peripheral  letters,  an  excess  too 
slight  perhaps  to  be  recorded  were  it  not  for  its  constancy  in 
all  three  individuals. 

This  first  attempt  to  gain  a  deeper  insight  into  the  mental 
process  of  finding  certainly  leaves  untouched  the  larger 
number  of  important  and  suggestive  queries  attached  to  it, 
and  yet  the  results  obtained  are  sufficiently  clear  and  con- 
sistent to  justify  the  promise  of  future  investigation. 

Some  Antheopometric  and  Psyohologio  Tests  on  Col- 
lege Students.— A  Preliminary  Survey. 

(With  the  assifltance  of  George  W.MORBHon8B,  FeUow  in  Psychology.) 

During  the  fall  of  1890  it  was  decided  tx>  ask  the  students 
in  the  general  class  in  Psychology  to  lend  themselves  to 
series  of  physical  and  psychologioBhl  tests  with  a  view  of 
interesting  the  students  in  such  tests  as  well  as  aoqoiring  a 
body  of  statistical  material  which  when  sufficiently  extended 
and  properly  compared  with  other  statistics  might  prove  of 
considerable  value. 

The  experiments  were  not  extensive  in  character  but  they 
served  to  bring  out  the  difficulties  in  this  line  of  work,  and 
the  publication  of  the  present  fragmentary  results  ^  is  ventured 
in  the  hopes  of  furthering  similar  observations  elsewhere. 

The  tables  given  below  require  more  or  less  explanation  and 
comment.    The  physical  measurements  of  the  men  are  in  the 


>  Simple  and  few  as  the  tests  were  they  required  aboat  50  mlnates 
for  each  student.  If  the  tests  could  be  arranged  so  that  several  persons 
might  be  tested  together  without  interference  a  great  saving  of  time 
would  result. 
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inain  those  regarded  as  most  important  by  Mr.  GkJton,  and 
^were  made  witli  the  intention  of  correlating  mental  with  phys- 
ical characteristics.  The  api)aratas  employed  was  very 
simple  and  hardly  needs  description.  The  dynamometer  is 
•of  the  Fer^  pattern^  made  by  Cnllin,  Paris.  Similar  measure- 
ments for  the  women  were  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  ^ 
Miss  Ballard,  in  charge  of  the  Ladies'  Oymnasium,  but  were 
too  few  in  number  to  warrant  tabulation. 

In  four  cases  the  measurements  made  by  Mr.  Gkdton  ui>on 
miscellaneous  Englishmen  are  exactly  repeated  upon  these 
•college  students,  and  the  results  indicate  in  so  far  as  such  few 
results  can  indicate,  a  superiority  in  favor  of  the  college 
students. 

The  sensibility  tests  were  selected  to  quickly  yield  a  few 
typical  results.  Like  all  such  observations  the  chief  dif&culty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  subjects  are  not  used  to  accurately  ob- 
serving tiieir  sensations,  so  that  a  relatively  brief  practice 
would  in  many  cases  alter  the  result.  The  aestiiesiometer  em- 
ployed was  that  described  in  this  Joubnal  (Vol.  I,  p.  552).  It 
appears  that  the  distance  at  which  two  points  could  be  felt  as 
two  on  the  back  of  the  hand  was  16.4  mm.  and  on  the  finger- 
tip 1.63  mm.;  the  former  result  being  strikingly  small  as 
compiu*ed  with  Weber's  tables. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  palm  was  tested  by  determining 
the  minimum  height  from  which  the  fall  of  a  bit  of  card-board 
<K>uld  be  perceived.  These  bits  of  card-board  weighed  .9 
mgr.  and  were  cut  in  rectangles  of  1  by  2  mm.  from  a  sheet 
of  millimeter  paper  pasted  upon  the  card-board. 

The  apparatus  used  for  testing  the  pressure  sense  was  a 
modification  of  Fsdrbank's  post-office  balance  in  which  the 
weights  were  placed  upon  the  scale  pan,  thus  exerting  an 
upward  pressure  upon  the  finger  resting  ui)on  a  cushioned 
plate  at  ttte  end  of  Uie  beam.  A  comfortable  and  firm  posi- 
tion was  secured  and  an  attachment  provided  by  which  fatigue 
was  prevented.  Two-sevenths  of  the  weight  on  the  scale  pan 
acted  upon  the  finger.  The  table  records  that  additional 
weight  (to  the  nearest  25  gr. )  which  could  be  correctly  dis- 
tinguished about  3  or  4  times  from  an  initial  weight  of  500 
gr.  But  few  observations  were  taken  and  the  result  is  only 
approximate.  The  general  result  is  that  a  difference  of  about 
^  or  I  of  the  initial  weight  may  be  correctly  appreciated. 

We  sJso  attempted  to  measure  sensitiveness  to  pain.  For 
this  purpose  we  used  a  light  hammer  (weight  98.3  gr.) 
pivoted  at  a  poiat  200  mm.  from  the  center  of  its  iron  head, 
and  allowed  it  to  fall  on  the  tip  of  the  fore-finger  of  each 
hand.  The  back  of  the  hand  as  well  as  the  finger  struck  was 
supi>orted.  The  table  records  the  minimum  number  of  degrees 
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through  which  the  hammer  most  fall  in  order  to  cause  a  pain- 
ful sensation.  While  this  is  naturaJly  not  a  clearly  dc^ed 
I>oint,  stiU  its  constancy  was  surprising.  The  left  hand  ap- 
I>ear8  to  be  more  sensitive  than  the  right.  As  few  falls  of  the 
hammer  as  i)ossible  should  be  used  in  this  test  as  the  skin 
rapidly  fatigues. 

We  take  up  next  a  description  of  the  tests  of  vision.  The 
printed  page  was  first  placed  beyond  the  subject's  vision,  tiien 
gradually  moved  toward  him  along  a  sliding  scale  nntQ  he 
could  just  read  it.  The  column  of  tiie  table  gives  the  distance 
at  which,  with  the  maximum  strain,  the  page  could  be  read. 
The  size  of  the  type  is  that  in  which  this  article  is  printed. 
The  same  page  was  then  held  as  close  to  the  eye  as  i>08sible 
and  yet  have  the  subjet  able  to  read  it.  We  next  record  the 
smallest  size  of  print  (in  dioptrics)  that  could  be  read  at  25 
feet. 

For  the  next  test  we  prepared  a  large  white  disc  with  small 
black  sectors  ranging  from  1^  to  15°  and  proceeding  by  half- 
degrees  up  to  5''.  Wlien  this  was  rotated  there  appeared  a 
series  of  concentric  rings  of  various  light  shades  of  gray,  each 
ring  being  10  mm.  wide  and  separated  by  5  mm.  from  its 
neighbors.  The  subject  counted  as  many  concentric  rings  as 
he  could  see,  and  the  result  was  then  read  off  in  degrees. 

The  acuteness  of  vision  was  tested  in  several  ways,  (A), 
by  finding  the  distance  at  which  a  series  of  black  lines  1  mm. 
wide  and  separated  by  spaces  of  1  mm.  could  be  recognized 
and  the  spaces  between  the  lines  clearly  discerned,  (B),  by  a 
similar  determination  with  a  checkerboard  pattern,  both  black 
and  white  squares,  being  4  mm.  square,  and  (G)  by  the  dis- 
tance at  which  either  7  or  8,  11  or  12  and  15  or  16  dots  2  nun. 
in  diameter  and  irregularly  arranged  in  a  rectangle  of  25x40 
mm.,  could  be  counted.    The  results  are  recorded  in  inches. 

Our  next  test  related  te  color  and  we  attempted  at  the  same 
time  to  detect  any  color  defecte,  and  to  get  some  measurement 
of  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  color  distinctions.  E^ftch 
student  was  required  to  matoh  as  rapidly  as  possible  30 
colored  ovals  of  a  Magnus- Jeffries  Color  Chart  (as  published 
by  Prang).  We  also  noted  irregularities  in  matehing.  The 
average  time  shows  about  six  seconds  for  each  color. 

The  strength  of  vision  we  tested  by  noting  the  smallest  size 
of  letter  readable  at  25  ft.  through  one  and  through  two  thick- 
nesses of  common  cheese-cloth.  No  student  could  see  the 
letters  at  all,  up  to  50  dioptrics  through  three  thicknesses. 
The  result  is  recorded  in  dioptrics.^ 

*  The  only  test  for  hearing  that  we  attempted  was  to  determine  from 
what  height  a  shot  wf  l^hing  10  mgmm.  must  be  dropped  upon  a  glass 
plate  to  have  the  sound  heard  by  the  subject  at  a  distance  of  26  ft.    The 
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We  also  made  a  few  tests  of  the  rapidity  of  moyement. 
This  was  done  by  arranging  two  keys  so  that  the  dosnre  of 
the  on^  wonld  start  a  Hipp  C3irono8Cope  and  of  the 
other  would  stop  it.  The  distance  between  the  keys  was 
in  the  one  case  38  inches  and  in  the  other  case  3 
inches.  With  the  keys  38  inches  apart  the  snbject  was 
first  told  to  touch  them  in  succession,  not  as  fast  as  possible 
but  at  any  rate  which  seemed  natural  to  him.  He  next  made 
a  movement  of  the  same  extent,  as  well  as  one  of  3  inches,  as 
fast  as  i>ossible.  This  was  done  separately  for  the  right  and 
left  hands,  and  the  average  time  of  about  5  movements  is 
recorded  in  the  table.  Tlie  movement  must  be  somewhat 
accurate  in  order  that  the  key  shall  be  struck  at  each  end. 
The  results  for  the  maximum  movements  enables  us  to  deter- 
mine that  the  movement  alone  was  at  the  rate  of  about  8  feet 
per  second. 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  meet  each  student  a  second 
time  and  with  this  intention  we  inaugurated  a  series  of  tests 
of  sense-judgment,  only  a  very  small  portion  of  which  was 
completed,  namely  those  relating  to  pressure  and  one  relating 
to  the  space  sense  of  the  skin.  The  subject  was  first  required 
to  pour  as  much  shot  in  the  palm  of  his  right  hand  as  he 
thought  would  weight  an  ounce.  The  average  weight  of 
the  shot  thus  estimated  to  weigh  an  ounce  was  37  gm., 
or  an  exaggeration  of  13%  (men  47  gm.,  an  exagger- 
ation 65%;  women  22  gm.,  an  underestimation  of  21%). 
He  was  next  asked  to  pour  as  much  shot  into  a  box 
(3^x3^x4  in.  made  of  i  in.  pine)  as  he  thought  necessary  to 
have  shot  and  box  weigh  one  ounce.  In  this  case  the  average 
result  was  97  gm.  or  an  exaggeration  of  242%  (men  100  gm., 
exaggeration  252%;  women  92.5  gm.,  exaggeration  226%). 
The  Ulusion  involved  in  this  test  is  the  well  known  fact  that 
a  stimulus  spread  over  a  larger  area  seems  much  less  intense 
than  a  like  stimulus  confin^  to  a  more  limited  area.  The 
result,  in  the  two  cases  given  above,  measures  the  degree  of 
the  illusion.  He  next  repeated  the  operation  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  the  box  and  shot  weigh  one  pound.  The 
average  result  was  548  gm.  an  exaggeration  of  28^  (men  605 
gm.,  an  exaggeration  of  34%  ;  women  463,  an  exaggeration  of 
2%).  We  find  here  a  smaller  percentage  of  exaggeration 
than  in  case  of  the  ounce.  He  was  then  given  the  box  which 
he  regarded  as  one  pound  and  irrespective  of  its  actual  weight 
was  asked  to  put  enough  shot  into  another  box  to  msU^e  it 

average  resalt  27.8  mm.  is  inacciirate  owing  to  the  impossibily  of  seoor- 
Ing  abBOlnte  and  constant  qoiet.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  hear- 
ing of  the  women  was  more  acute  than  that  ox  the  men,  the  results 
being  17  and  36  mm.  respectively. 
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wei^  doable  the  first.  The  average  result  was  879  gr.  or 
an  underestimatioii  of  20%  (men  940  gr.,  underestiination 
:23%  ;  women  789  gr.,  underestimation  15%). 

The  space-test  consisted  simply  in  spreading  the  points  of 
the  SBSthesiometer  on  the  back  of  the  subject's  hand  until  he 
regarded  the  distance  between  the  points  to  be  one  inch.  The 
average  result  was  30.6  mm.,  an  exaggeration  of  20%  (men 
31  mm.,  exaggeration  22% ;  women  30  mm.,  exaggera- 
tion 18%). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  all  these  tests  of  sense- 
judgment  the  women  are  more  correct  than  the  men. 

In  addition  to  this  a  few  tests  on  bilateral  symmetry  of 
motion  were  made  upon  17  of  the  lady  students.  They  were 
asked  to  move  the  fore- fingers  of  the  two  hands  outward  from 
a  common  point  along  horizontal  bars  of  a  wooden  cross  the 
intention  being  to  move  the  two  arms  to  an  equal  distance. 
The  movements  were  first  made  with  the  fingers  at  all  points 
resting  on  the  bar  and  were  further  subdivided  into  fast 
movements  and  slow  movements,  and  again  into  large  move- 
ments and  small  movements.  All  these  variations  were  also 
gone  through  with  for  movements  in  which  the  fingers  were 
lifted  up  into  the  air  and  brought  down  upon  the  bar  at  the 
end  of  the  movement,  (free  movements).  The  table  shows 
the  result  from  each  of  these  variations.  It  appears  that,  in 
each  case,  the  right  hand  makes  the  larger  movement,  the 
excess  on  the  average  amounting  to  15.5  mm.  Begarding  the 
extent  of  the  excess  of  the  ^pref erred  hand  it  is  necessary  to 
note  that  one  student  is  markedly  left-handed  and  another 
nearly  ambidextrous.  In  both  these  cases  the  left  hand  makes 
the  larger  excursions  and  thus  the  average  excess  of  the 
preferred  hand  becomes  16.7  mm.  or  \  of  an  inch. 

It  appears  that  the  most  influential  of  the  distinctions  made 
is  that  between  the  guided  and  the  free  movements,  the 
average  excess  of  the  preferred  hand  in  the  case  of  the  guided 
movements  being  10.1  mm.  and  in  free  movements  23.4  mm. 
The  size  of  the  movement  is  of  some  influence  upon  this 
excess,  it  being  on  the  average  21.3  mm.  for  the  large  move- 
ments and  12.1  mm.  for  small  movements.  In  slow  move- 
ment the  excess  of  the  preferred  hand  is  more  marked  than  in 
fast  movements,  being  19.9  mm.  in  the  former  and  13.5  in  the 
latter.  Individuals  show  considerable  difference  in  the 
amount  of  this  excess  of  the  preferred  hand,  the  average 
excess  for  the  17  different  individuals  being  as  follows  :  54.3, 
30.7,  30.1,  25.1,  22.6,  20.6,  17.6,  17.0,  12.8,  12.6,  10.9,  10.7 
(left),  9.9.  9.0,  8.0,  8.0  (left),  and  3.9  mm. 

In  addition  to  the  measurements  given  above  we  placed 
before  them  a  series  of  miscellaneous  questions  in  regard  to 
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personal  and  family  characteristics.  From  the  answers  to 
these  questions  we  collect  the  following  data  :  the  average 
age  was  21  yrs.  11  mo.  (31  men  22  yrs.  4  mo.;  22  women 
21  yrs.  4  mo. )  Of  the  53  students  45  were  bom  in  Wisconsin, 
7  in  adjoining  states  while  1  is  of  foreign  birth.  Regarding 
the  birth-place  of  the  parents,  in  29  cases  it  is  in  foreign 
lands,  23  in  New  England  States,  Vermont  predominating, 
32  in  Middle  States  (N.  Y.  28,  Penn.  4),  21  from  Western 
States. 

The  occupation  of  the  father  was  noted  with  the  following 
result:  15  merchants  and  manufacturers,  10 .farmers,  13  pro- 
fessional men,  5  officials,  4  mechanics,  5  bankers  and  real- 
estate  dealers. 

When  asked  to  state  whether  they  regarded  their  health  as 
"excellent,"  "good,''  "middling'' or  "poor,'' 20  (14  men 
and  6  women)  pronounced  it  "excellent,"  28  (13  men  and  15 
women)  "good,"  4  (3  men  and  1  women)  "middling"  audi 
"  poor."  When  questioned  as  to  the  existence  of  headaches 
or  other  chronic  complaints  30  (16  men  and  14  women)  de- 
dared  themselves  free  from  all  such,  13  (9  men  and  4  women) 
were  troubled  with  headache  and  7  with  other  complaints. 

46  of  52  students  (27  men  and  19  women)  called  their  sleep 
"regular"  and  the  rest  "irregular,"  and  33  of  46  students 
(23  men  and  10  women)  spoke  of  their  sleep  as  "sound," 
and  the  rest  as  "light."  The  average  duration  of  sleep  was 
just  8  hours. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
records  of  the  men  with,  those  of  the  women.  The  general 
result  regarding  dermal  sensations  is  that  women  have  finer 
sensibility  than  men.  This  is  true  for  each  one  of  the  tests 
made,  but  the  difierences  are  comparatively  slight,  except  for 
the  absolute  sensitiveness  of  the  palm  and  the  sensitiveness 
to  pain.  The  greater  sensitiveness  in  women  in  both  of  these 
cases  indicates  freedom  from  rough  usage. 

As  regards  vision  the  differences  on  the  whole  are  so  small 
as  to  prove  no  superiority  in  the  one  case  or  in  the  other.  To 
this  there  is  but  one  exception  and  that  is  in  the  accuracy  and 
rapidity  of  color  perception  in  which  the  women  are  clearly 
better  than  the  men. 

Finally  regarding  the  rate  of  movement,  the  normal  move* 
ments,  tjiat  is  those  adopted  when  no  special  direction  is 
given,  are  quicker  in  women  than .  men  while  the  maximum 
movements,  particularly  in  case  of  the  longer  movements,  are 
faster  in  men.*  AU  these  difierences  are  consistently  related 
to  well  recognized  differences  in  the  two  sexes  regarding  the 
use  and  development  of  the  different  senses. 
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Table  I. 

Fhyeical  MeasnremeDts  (of  31  Men,  in  mm.) 


Helffht 
StaadW.* 

Height 

SittlDfr,  ffx>m 

8eatof(}hatr. 

Spmof 
Arms. 

Chegt 
Girth. 

HMd 
Girth. 

StTBOgth 

ofBqaMM.* 

1748 

926 

1813 

910 

575 

41.35 

Table  II. 

Sensation  and  Movement. 


Dermal  Sensations. 


Two  Points  Felt  as  Two. 

Sensltive- 

Pressure 

SensitlTwieaB  to  Fain. 

Back  of 
Hand. 

Tip  of 
Forefinger. 

nees 
of  Palm. 

Sense. 

Bight 
Hand. 

Left 
Hand. 

T.« 

16.4 
(62)4 

M. 

17.6 
(80) 

W. 

16.0 
(22) 

T. 

1.63 
(64; 

M. 

1.71 

(82) 

W. 

1.62 
(22) 

T. 

44.0 
(49) 

M. 

68.2 
(27) 

W. 

21.9 
(22) 

T. 

82.6 
(68) 

M. 

88.7 
(81) 

W. 

80.7 
(22) 

T. 

26.7 
(68) 

M. 

88.0 
(81) 

W. 

16.6 
(22) 

T. 

19.8 

(62) 

IL 

22.7 
(80) 

W. 
14.1 

Sight  (53  Students;  31  men,  22  women). 


Distance  at 

which  print 

can  be  read. 

Nearpohit 

for 

print. 

Smallest 
type  visible 
at  26  ft. 

DifTerentla- 

tton  of  white 

from  gray. 

Time  for  sort^ 
ing  80  odors. 

Distance  at 

whldtk  lines 

canberrcoK- 

nised. 

T. 

M. 
68.6 

W. 

52.1 

T. 
2.6 

M. 

2.4 

W. 

2.7 

T. 
8.S 

M. 
0.4 

w. 

6.7 

T. 
2.620 

M. 
2.740 

W. 
2.420 

T. 

177" 

M. 

212" 

W. 
ISO" 

T. 

IL 

W. 

62.9 

108 

U7 

97 

Sight,  continued,  (53  students;  31  men,  22  women). 


Distance  at  which  dots  can  be  counted. 

Distance  at 
wldch  check- 
er-board pat- 
tern can  be 
recognised. 

Letter  visible  through  doth. 

7  or  8. 

11  or  12. 

16  or  16. 

1  thickness. 

2thickncaiHi. 

T. 

167 

M. 

166 

W. 
169 

T. 
141 

M. 
141 

W. 
140 

T. 
101 

M. 

108 

W. 

91 

T. 
122 

M. 

121 

W. 

124 

T. 
22.0 

M. 
24.7 

W. 
10.0 

T. 

43.6 

M. 

46.0 

W. 
42.0 

>  The  height  of  heel  (ayerage  21.2  mm.)  has  been  subtracted  from  full 
height. 

*  This  measurement  was  taken  upon  only  16  men  and  is  expressed  in 
kUoniims. 

*  M  is  the  result  for  the  men,  W  that  for  women,  T  the  average  of  both. 

*  The  figures  in  purentheses  give  the  number  of  persons  tested. 
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Bate  of  Movement  (46  stndeiits;  28  men,  17  women). 


Moyement  through  88  InchM. 

MoTement  through  8  in. 

Normal 

Maximum. 

Ri^t  Hand. 

Left  Hand. 

Right  Hand. 

Left  Hand. 

Bight  Hand. 

Left  Hand. 

T. 
1000 

M. 
1070 

w. 

885 

T. 
008 

M. 
064 

W. 

817 

T. 
642 

M. 

606 

W. 

601 

T. 
627 

M. 
408 

W. 

674 

T. 
181 

M. 
181 

W. 

181 

T. 

186 

M. 
172 

W. 

206 

1  These  numbers  Indicate  a  «  .001  sec. 


Table  III. 


Symmetry  Moyements. 


Guided. 


Fast. 

Slow. 

Fast. 

Slow. 

Large. 

Small. 

Large. 

Small. 

Large.. 

Small. 

Large. 

Small. 

486 

L. 
404 

B. 

170 

L. 

170 

B. 
488 

L. 
606 

R. 
100 

L. 

in 

B. 

L. 

407 

B. 
100 

L. 

186 

B. 

610 

L. 
480 

R. 
180 

L. 

168 

Free. 


Addition  to  Literature  Notices  under  article  on  Zollner's  Illusion. 

Mi}LLSB-LTEB  (Du  Bois  Reymond's  Archiv.  Supp.  Band  1889)  gives  a 
brief  but  valuable  account  of  a  variety  of  optical  illusions  of  Judgment. 
He  clearly  demonstrates  the  influence  of  angles,  of  positions  of  figures, 
and  the  like  upon  their  apparent  size.  His  explanation  of  the  illusions 
refers  them  to  the  tendency  of  considering  surrounding  and  suggested 
areas  in  the  Judgment  of  lines  and  areas.  He  also  mentions  the  effect 
of  the  angle  in  Zollner's  illusion,  but  does  not  enlarge  upon  its  relation 
to  the  other  illusions.  The  article,  while  comprehensive  and  original, 
does  not  add  materially  to  the  explanation  of  the  illusion^ 


'The  Ulualons  of  contrast  in  our  article  are  described  in  MtUler-I^er's  article.  While 
I  had  read  this  article  in  1880, 1  had  entirely  forgotten  about  it  in  the  present  iuTestlga- 
tion  and  worked  out  the  prownt  figures,  which  I  had  not  seen  before  (thej  are  not 
figured  in  MQiler-I^r's  article  but  onlv  incidentaUj  described)  independently.  Dr. 
Sanford  has  drawn  tlw  figures  described  oy  Mdller-I^er,  and  through  him  my  attention 
was  again  called  to  this  figure  and  article  after  the  present  article  was  written.-^.  J. 
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Corrections  to  *^  Studies  from  the  Laboratory  of  EzperimeDtal  Psy- 
chology of  the  Uniyersity  of  Wisconsin."  Am.  Journal  of  ParCHOL- 
OGT.    vol.  IV.,  No.  2. 

On  page  199  insert  the  following  table,  accidentally  omitted  : 


Range  of  Words. 

Any  word  whatever 

One  of  100  verbs 

One  of  60  animals 

One  of  20  names 

One  of  20  letters 

One  of  10  French  words  .  .  . 
One  of  10  numbers 

Simple  Reaction  Time  .... 


J.J. 


o. 


269 
260 
250 
238 
238 
246 
229 


177 


F.W. 


a. 


267 
265 
262 
249 
243 
261 
233 


187 


Motor. 


J.J. 


266 
263 
260 
233 
237 
246 
227 


174 


F.W. 


262 
263 
256 
246 
233 
249 
232 


184 


SnsoBT. 


J.J. 


272 
265 
260 
243 
239 
244 
231 


181 


F.W. 


272 

267 
968 


852 
253 
234 


191 


The  paffes  in  ^*  Accessory  Apparatus  for  Accurate  Time-Measure- 
ments" belong  to  the  study  of  ^'  The  Effect  of  Foreknowledge  upon 
Repetition-Times,''  and  the  ''Note  upon  Apparatus  and  Method" 
(p.  200)  is  a  part  of  the  former. 

The  "Note  A-On  the  Timing  of  Rotating  Discs,"  and  the  "Note  on 
a  device  for  color  mixing  "(p.  211)  belong  to  the  study  of  "A  Novel 
Optical  Illusion,"  and  should  be  credited  to  Mr.  Moorehouse.  In  the  cut 
(p.  210)  the  letters  B  P  on  the  right  hand  side  should  be  B'  P'. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  FOUNDATION  OP  NATURAL 

REALISM. 


By  Alexander  Fraser,  A.  B. 

The  ordinary,  common-sense  man  lives  and  thinks  on  the 
assumption  of  two  fundamentally  distinct  and  frequently  con- 
flicting worldp,  the  world  of  ideas  and  the  world  of  things. 
The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  these  two  worlds  are  to 
him, — to  put  it  in  a  word, — ^that  the  former  may  be  and  often 
is  illusory,  and  that  the  latter  must  be  and  always  is  real, 
always  the  same  permanent,  unchangeable  world.  Through- 
out the  greater  part  of  his  life  the  two  coincide  and  present 
to  him  the  appearance  of  only  one,  but  occasionally  there 
come  critical  moments  at  which  they  must  part  company  and 
leave  as  a  result  of  their  conflict  and  sei)aration  a  firm  con- 
viction of  a  real  dualism ;  the  world  falls  apart  into  two 
general  classes,  of  which  one  must  be  real  and  the  other  may 
not.  It  is  at  such  periods  in  the  uncritical  common-sense 
life,  that  it  is  easiest  to  observe  the  primordial  germ  of 
dualism,  and  the  special  psychological  foundation  of  that 
belief  in  a  real  external  world  which  is  the  presupposition  of 
all  practical  life  and  the  guiding-star  of  all  realistic  systems 
of  philosophy.  In  the  case  of  the  unreflective  but  practical 
thinker,  the  question,  what  do  you  mean  by  a  real  world  1  is 
answered  openly  and  without  bias.  The  most  general  state- 
ment of  his  answer  is :  It  is  a  world  that  we  can  touch.  What 
is  necessary  according  to  him,  in  order  to  constitute  the 
essential  features  of  a  real  world,  is  that  it  be  in  some  way  or 
other  tangible.  What  he  means  by  the  reality  of  an  object 
seen  in  the  distance  is  the  belief  that  if  he  were  beside  it  he 
could  touch  it ;  if  upon  approaching  it  he  found  that  he  could 
not  feel  anything,  he  would  say  that  it  was  not  real  but  illu- 
sory. What  he  means  by  an  Ulusion,  ghost  or  phantom,  is, 
in  an  ultimate  analysis,  something  which  is  in  its  very  nature 
intangible.  He  can  be  persuaded  that  the  object  he  sees 
before  him  is  illusory ;  but  if  he  is  i^owed  to  stretch  forth 
his  hand  and  can  touch  it  and  feel  it  there,  the  last  remnant 
of  doubt  as  to  its  real  existence  will  have  fled.    Or  conversely, 
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he  can  be  persuaded  that  the  ghost  or  phantom  which  he  sees 
is  really  there,  bnt  if  he  puts  out  his  hand  and  feels  it  not, 
then  he  is  firmly  convinced  of  the  iLlnsion.  Practical  life  is  fall 
of  illnstrations  of  this  truth,  and  I  think  that  without  malriiig 
any  further  explanation,  we  can  safely  carry  with  us  for  future 
use  the  general  conclusion  that  the  final  and  most  conclusive 
test  of  reality  for  the  common-sense  man  is  ''touch." 
But  this  truth  can  be  seen  in  a  much  deeper  and  more 
critical  sense.  Let  the  common-sense  man  begin  to  philo- 
sophize. Let  him  become  acquainted  with  Berkeley's  theory 
of  matter.  He  is  told  that  this  real  world  of  his  in  which  he 
has  had  all  faith  ever  since  his  life  b^an,  is  a  monstrous 
illusion ;  that  there  is  only  one  world  and  that  that  is  not 
what  he  used  to  call  his  real  world  but  his  ideal  world  ;  that 
he  is  to  be  deprived  of  not  one  of  his  old  facts,  but  that  all 
these  facts  are  of  j  the  same  tyx>e  and  this  type  is  the  type  of 
his  ideal  world.  He  is  at  once  fascinated  by  the  novelty  of 
the  doctrine.  At  first  he  will  have  an  irresistible  objection 
to  it  on  the  ground  of  his  old  apx>eal  to  reality — he  will  in- 
variably reply,  there  is  more  than  the  idea  of  the  world 
there,  for  I  can  touch  it.  But  he  is  asked  to  reflect^  to  look 
within  and  to  say  what  he  really  means  by  '*  toudiing  an 
object,"  he  is  asked  to  describe,  to  give  a  definite  expression 
to  the  content  of  consciousness  which  corresponds  to  this 
fact  of  touching ;  once  more  he  begins  to  see  the  truth  of 
idealism,  and  his  stubborn  realistic  notions  begin  to  fade  and 
grow  dim.  He  finds  that  all  he  means  by ''touching  an 
object"  is  the  idea  that  his  hand  (another  idea)  stands  in  a 
certain  relation  to  an  object,  which  is  itself  only  an  idea. 
Everything  he  attempts  to  describe  or  express  must  first  be 
translated  into  this  language  of  idealism.  It  is  all  very  wdl 
for  men  to  live  uncritically  and  to  believe  in  an  external 
material  world  ;  it  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  we  can  touch 
it,  but  the  true  and  ultimate  test  now  is  not  "touch"  but 
"  expression."  Describe  the  content  of  your  consciousness. 
Try  to  express  what  you  mean  by  matter,  try  to  define  it,  and 
you  will  find  it  immediately  dissolving  into  ideas.  The  whole 
belief  in  a  material  world  has  arisen  from  want  of  reflection, 
from  want  of  the  proper  method  for  observing  the  truth  of 
things.  The  way  to  get  at  the  truth  of  things  is  not  to 
believe  what  is  here  but  to  wait  until  the  next  moment  and 
then  look  back  and  see  what  was  there.  At  the  moment 
when  we  touch  an  object  we  have  an  immediate  belief  in  its 
real  existence  apart  from  our  knowledge  about  it,  but  we 
must  not  have  any  faith  in  this  belief — we  must  find  the  real 
truth  about  the  object  by  refiecting  on  this  belief  and  by  trying 
to  give  it  a  definite  expression.  The  arguments  of  the  idealist 
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are  unanswerable,  and  thus  the  common-sense  man  becomes 
a  convert. 

But  let  this  same  man  arise  from  his  philosophic  calm,  and 
let  him  once  more  go  out  and  assume  the  duties  of  practical 
life ;  at  the  first  stone  he  kicks,  away  goes  Berkeley's  theory 
of  matter ;  he  is  back  in  his  real  world  again.  Idealism  is 
very  fascinating  and  all  very  true  lor  a  state  of  x>erfect  calm, 
in  which  all  the  active  senses  are  relaxed,  but  once  out  in  the 
busy  scenes  of  active  life,  its  charms  are  gone,  and  all  its 
terms  appear  hollow-sounding  and  meaningless.  Underlying 
practical  life  there  is  a  vast  stretch  of  r^distic  intelligence 
which  refuses  to  be  expressed  by  the  reflective  method.  It 
has  no  content  in  the  imagination  and  consequently  defies 
definite  description.  It  seems  to  have  been  left  without  a 
language  and  without  a  written  history.  But  nevertheless  it 
has  perhaps  the  highest  claim  to  the  name  of  intelligence 
^ince  it  raizes  itself  in  immediate  belief  and  practical  life. 
Its  outcome  is  not  reflection  but  action.  The  real  world  we  can- 
not and  must  not  try  to  know  by  reflection,  but  we  can  and  do 
know  it  by  acting  and  living  in  it.  How  eagerly  and  yet  how 
vainly  do  we  search  the  whole  vocabulary  of  language  for 
words  to  express  this  great  practical  truth  !  How  we  have 
to  fall  back,  as  did  the  Scottish  philosophers,  on  such  general- 
ities as  '^  common  sense,"  ^^  belief,"  ^*  intuition,"  which  can 
be  so  easily  ridiculed  by  the  glib-tongued  idealist  whose  rich 
inheritance  is  almost  the  whole  vocabulary  of  thought !  And 
what  relief  we  feel  in  the  reflection  that  we  are,  and  do,  more 
than  we  can  know  !  Life  and  .  its  fundamental  beliefs  are 
greater  than  knowledge ;  and  the  most  fundamental  belief, 
Bud  the  belief  which  stimulates  and  moulds  all  life,  all  evolu- 
tion, all  progress,  is  that  belief  which  the  ordinary  man  has 
in  the  existence  of  a  real  external  world.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  this  we  are  not  dealing  with  any  8x>eculative 
form  of  realism.  What  we  have  been  looking  at  is  the  simple 
•experience  of  the  naive  thinker.  Our  common-sense  man  has 
gone  through  the  experience  of  idealism,  and  now  he  is  back 
in  his  real  world  again.  It  is  the  same  old  world  that  once 
before  he  told  us  he  could  touch.  It  was  by  again  allowing 
full  play  to  the  sense  of  touch  that  it  was  brought  back  to  him 
with  even  deeper  conviction  than  before.  If  we  ask  him  now 
what  is  his  criterion  of  reality  he  will  reply  not  *'  definition  " 
but  '^  touch."  He  knows,  and  will  admit,  that  there  is  some- 
thing simple  and  uncritical  about  it,  but  yet  he  feels  like 
crushing  once  for  aU  our  critical  methods  by  telling  us  that 
there  are  more  things  in  <<  touch  "  than  were  ever  dreamt  of 
in  our  philosophy.  Such  confessions  from  the  ordinary  un- 
reflective  life  are  of  greatest  importance  inasmuch  as  they 
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point  out  to  us  the  history  of  the  belief  in  an  external  woild 
in  its  first  stages,  and  in  this  indicate  the  fundamental  basis 
of  realism  and  the  true  method  for  its  solution.  And  now 
that  this  fact  has  been  pointed  to,  that  realism  at  least  in  its 
first  conscious  forms,  that  at  least  the  primary  stages  of  a  belief 
in  external  reality  are  most  directly  connected  with,  if  not 
wholly  founded  upon,  the  sense  of  touch,  we  can  go  back  stOl 
farther  and  read  from  the  story  of  evolution  how  all  this  came 
about. 

Now  why  is  it  that  touch  should  be  the  organ  of  reality  any 
more  than  any  other  sense  1  A  priori  there  is  no  reason. 
The  only  way  we  can  realize  and  appreciate  the  fact  is  by  ob- 
serving its  history.  Touch  is  the  mother-sense.  It  is  a  re- 
sult of  the  first  division  of  labor  in  aminal  life.  The  division 
of  the  protoplasmic  mass  into  endosarc  and  ectosarc,  or  tactual 
surface  is  the  first  sign  that  marks  its  individuality.  The 
tactual  surface  is  the  primordial  boundary  line  betwe^i  the 
ego  and  non-ego.  It  is  most  closely  allied  with  the  vital 
functions.  In  many  of  the  lower  forms,  such  as  the  Amceba, 
the  absorbing  surface  and  the  contact  surface  are  co-extenmve; 
the  vital  functions  and  the  tactual  functions  are  almost  one — 
the  hand,  mouth  and  intestine,  are  one  and  the  same  organ. 
As  differentiation  goes  on,  the  tactual  surface  makes  its  special 
duty  more  marked.  It  becomes  more  and  more  confined  to  the 
business  of  mediating  between  the  inner  life  and  the  outer 
world.  If  an  outer  world  is  to  have  any  relation  to,  if  it  is  to 
communicate  in  any  way  with,  if  it  is  to  have  any  meaning 
for  the  inner  life  and  vital  functions,  it  must  do  so  by  means 
of  tactual  impressions.  All  the  other  senses,  as  Spencer  has 
pointed  out,  are  only  modification!)  of  the  sense  of  contact. 
In  their  rudimentary  stages  the  space  penetrating  senses  are 
nothing  more  than  anticipatory  forms  of  touch.  Their 
primary  office  is  to  serve  touch.  If  they  are  to  have 
any  meaning  for  the  life  of  the  organism  their  impressions 
must  be  translated  into  impressions  of  touch.  In  the 
most  highly  developed  forms  the  primary  use  of  these  an- 
ticii)atory  senses  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  they  are 
admired  for  what  they  are  in  themselves.  In  man,  for  exam- 
ple, the  visual  faculty  instead  of  remaining  exclusively  in  the 
service  of  touch  as  a  special  scout  between  the  inner  life  and 
outer  reality  has  also  become  connected  with  the  business  of 
imagination,  speculation  and  hypothesis.  But  in  so  far  as 
any  of  these  senses  give  any  intelligence  of  an  essentially  real 
world,  they  must  serve  in  their  primary  capacity  and  translate 
their  impressions  into  the  original  impressions  of  contact. 
The  organism  cannot  be  afiected  in  any  important,  in  any  real 
way,  except  by  actual  contact.    All  intercommunications  and 
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relations  with  an  external  world  that  are  most  closely  con- 
nected with  life  are  in  their  ultimate  analysis  relations  of  actual 
contact.  Eating,  breathing,  locomotion,  acquisition  of  food, 
struggles  with  and  escape  from  enemies,  all  functions  implied 
in  the  processes  of  life  and  evolution  are  functions  which  im- 
ply actual  contact  between  the  organism  and  its  environment. 
Thus  the  sense  of  contact  is  that  which  is  most  closely  allied 
with  life  on  the  inner  side  and  with  reality  on  the  outer.  It 
is  the  first  and  original  meaning  of  reality.  In  the  case  of 
the  other  senses  we  may  doubt  and  reason  about  the  reality 
of  the  imformation  received,  but  if  we  doubt  the  reality  of 
contact  we  call  in  question  the  very  standard  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  doubt.  And  though  in  disease  the  sense  of  contact 
may  deceive  us  and  present  to  us  illusions,  yet  the  standard 
of  sanity  by  which  these  phenomena  are  known  to  be  illusions 
is  the  standard  of  contact. 

Another  fact  which  may  be  learned  from  the  evolution  of 
the  sense  of  touch  is  the  history  of  that  immediate  belief  and 
prompt  reaction  which  always  accompanies  it.  In  the  case  of 
the  space-penetrating  senses  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for 
immediate  belief  in  and  prompt  reaction  to  the  information 
received.  At  the  sight  of  the  enemy  in  the  distance  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  animal  should  immediately  take 
the  proper  measures  for  warding  ofi  the  attack.  It  has  plenty 
of  time  to  stop  and  speculate  as  to  whether  it  is  a  real  enemy, 
admire  its  form,  etc.,  and  still  have  time  left  to  make  itself 
secure  from  danger.  The  anticipatory  faculties  are  only  the 
first  warnings  of  approaching  interests  and  may  be  and  quite 
often  are  illusory  and  misleading.  The  characteristics  of  the 
reaction  which  follows  must  consequently  be  wavering,  hesi- 
tation, delay,  and  speculation.  But  the  case  of  contact  is  very 
different.  By  touch  the  final  warning  is  given,  and  if  it  is  not 
heeded  and  immediately  reacted  to,  destruction  or  injury  is 
sure  to  follow.  There  is  no  time  for  reflection,  doubt,  or 
si>eculation.  It  is  the  final  signal  and  the  animal  which  is 
not  so  constituted  as  to  follow  it  with  immediate  belief  in  its 
reality  and  prompt  reaction,  will  not  survive  in  a  real  world. 
One  of  the  fundamental  conditions  then,  on  which  the  sense 
of  contact  has  survived  as  the  special  organ  of  a  real  external 
world,  was  that  its  outcome  should  consist  in  immediate  be- 
lief and  prompt  reaction,  aoid  for  this  reason  it  is  so  to-day. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  animal  life,  its  sole  func- 
tion was  to  mediate  directly  between  the  inner  life  and  the  ex- 
ternal world ;  this  is  its  sx>ecial  function  to-day  in  the  latest 
stages  of  the  history  and  in  its  most  developed  forms. 

It  may  at  first  sight  be  thought  childish  to  form  all  this 
real  world  of  ours  in  sdl  its  fulness  and  vast  complexity  on 
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such  a  Bimple,  crude  and  seemingly  unconscious  thing  as  the 
sense  of  touch.     Touch,  however,  is  far  from  being  crude. 
The  mother  sense,  if  it  has  not  kept  ahead,  has  at  least  kept 
abreast  in  development  with  the  others.     The  influence  of 
the  sense  of  contact  can  be  traced  in  all  the  highest  forms  o! 
intelligence.     Herbert  Spencer  says  that  touch  is  ^^  more  than 
any  other  sense  associated  with  the  advance  of  intelligence." 
He  finds  from  the  facts  of  evolution  that  '^  a  highly-elaborated 
tactual  apparatus  comes  to  be  the  uniform  accompaniment  of 
superior  intelligence."      In  support  of  this  he  supplies  facta 
from  each  great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom.    The  Oephfd- 
opoda,  the  most  sagacious  of  the  Mollusca,  are  especially  dis- 
tinguished in  structure  in  having  several  arms  by  which  they 
isaji  grasp  an  object  on  all  sides  at  the  same  time  that  tiiey 
■apply  it  to  the  mouth.     Again  the  crabs  which  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  sub-kingdom  ArticuJata,  bring  their  claws  and 
foot- jaws  simultaneously  to  bear  on  things  they  are  manipula- 
ting.    The  parrot,   which  of  all  birds  is  admitted  to  be  the 
most  intellectual,  differs  most  from  its  kindred  in  the  devel- 
opment of  its  tactual  organs.     No  other  bird  approaches  it  in 
the  complexity  of  the  tactual  actions  it  performs  and  the 
tactual  impressions  it  receives.    Among  mammals  the  Uhgui- 
culata  or  those  having  limbs  terminating  in  separate  digits 
are  more  intelligent  than  the  Vngulata  or  hoofed  animals. 
The  feline  and  canine  tribes  stand  psychologically  higher  than 
oattle,  horses,  sheep  and  deer.      In  the  case  of  any  marks  of 
sagacity  among  hoofed  animals,  as  in  the  horse,  the  lack  of 
sensitive  extremities  is  partly  compensated  by  highly  sen- 
sitive and  mobile  lips.      The  most  remarkable  and  most  con- 
clusive instance  of  this  connection  between  the  growth  of  in- 
telligence and  development  of  the  tactual  organs  is  seen  in 
the  elephant,  which  is  markedly  distinguished  from  allied 
tribes  both  by  its  proboscis  and  by  its  great  sagacity.     The 
association  between  intelligence  and  tactual  powers  is  brought 
out  more  conspicuously  in  this  case  by  the  fact  that  both  are  ex- 
ceptional. Among  the  Primates  the  same  association  of  develop- 
ment of  intelligence  with  that  of  tactual  appendages  is  distincdy 
marked  both  in  contrasts  between  them  and  inferior  animalSt 
and  between  the  different  genera  of  themselves.    The  pre- 
hensile and  manipulatory  powers  of  the  lower  kinds  are  as 
inferior  as  their  mental  powers.     In  the  case  of  the  human 
being,  Mr.  Spencer  maintains  not  only  ''that  the  tangible 
attributes  of  things  have  been  rendered  completely  cognizable 
by  the  complex  and  versatile  adjustments  of  the  human  hands, 
and  that  the  accompanying  manipulative  powers  have  made 
possiUe  those  populous  societies  in  which  alone  a  wide  intel- 
ligence can  be  evolved"  but  that  even ''  the  most  far-reaching 
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cognitdons,  and  inferences  the  most  remote  from  x>erception, 
have  their  roots  in  the  definitely-combined  impressions  which 
the  human  hands  can  receive." 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  sense  of  contact  as  such 
is  only  a  myth  ;  that  what  we  have  been  calling  the  mother- 
sense  is  only  a  name  or  hypothetical  term  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  origin  and  differentiation  of  the 
other  senses,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  definite  and 
81>ecial  sense  of  contact.  The  evidence  from  ezx>erimental 
psychology,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  goes  to  show  that  this  ob- 
jection is  without  good  foundation.  The  sense  of  touch  is 
perhaps  of  all  senses  the  least  explored,  but  the  bulk  of  facts 
already  obtained  by  experiment  give  evidence  that  apart  from 
the  variety  of  sensations  gener^ly  grouped-  under  the  word 
^' touch,"  i.  6.  ihe  feelings  of  pain,  exertion,  fatigue,  conces- 
thesia  and  muscle  sense,  there  is  a  special  sense  of  contact. 
Goldscheider  by  drawing  a  very  fine  point  of  metal  over  the 
skin  discovered  that  at  certain  minute  points  a  distinct  and 
X>eculiar  sensation  of  '^  pressure  "  was  felt.  This  sensation, 
when  the  pressure  is  very  light,  is  described  as  being  lively 
and  delicate  and  accompani^  by  the  feeling  of  being  tickled. 
When  the  pressure  is  increased,  the  character  of  the  sensation 
changes  and  becomes  as  though  a  sm^,  hard  kernel  were 
pres^d  upon  the  skin.  Stimidation  of  t^e  spaces  between 
these  spots  does  not  produce  the  same  characteristic  sensation 
but  rather  a  dull,  indefinable,  ^'contentless"  sensation.^ 
This  special  sense  of  pressure  or  of  tactual  hardness  is 
incommensurable  with  any  of  the  accompanying  sensa- 
tions. It  cannot  be  explained  by  any  possible  combinations 
of  aoy  other  senses  such  as  the  feeling  of  innervation,  mus- 
cular resistance,  etc.,  but  it  is  in  itself  something  unique  and 
underived.  Is  it  not  the  sense  which  alone  gives  us  the 
essential  nature  of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter  1  The 
feeling  of  muscular  resistance  has  a  meaning,  but  it  is  a  very 
different  meaning  from  that  of  resistance  plus  contact.  Mus- 
cular resistance  can  never  get  beyond  a  muscular  feeling — ^it 
can  never  mean  hardness,  solidity  or  those  fundamental 
strata  of  matter  which  we  caJl  the  primary  qualities.  Landry 
gives  the  case  of  a  workman  whose  fingers  and  hands  were 
insensible  to  all  contact  but  in  whom  tiie  sense  of  muscular 
activity  was  everywhere  alert.  His  eyes  were  shut  and  a 
large  object  placed  in  his  hand.  He  was  quite  aware  of  the 
muscular  resistance  but  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  an 
object,  or  that  an  object  was  in  his  hand ;  his  only  idea  was 


^Goldscheider,  Ifene  ThaUacKen  uher  die    Hauttinnesnerven,   Da 
Bol8-Beymond's  Archly,  1886,  SappL-Band,  76. 
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that  he  could  not  close  his  hand,  and  he  was  astonished  at  tbe 
fact.  Such  facts  as  these,  then,  obtained  by  exx>erinient,  tend 
to  show  that  there  is  a  special  sense  of  contact  which  is  dis- 
tinct from,  and  incommensnrable  with,  the  other  senses; 
that  this  sense  is  the  special  organ  for  cognizing  the  primary 
qualities  of  the  material  world;  and  that  consequently  the 
mother- sense  is  not  a  myth  or  hypothetical  name,  bat  a  real 
specific  sense. 

Now  that  we  have  seen  the  historical  foundation  for  the 
imx)ortant  part  which  the  sense  of  touch  plays  in  the  practical 
knowledge  of  common  sense,  we  can  go  stUl  farther  and  trace 
its  influence  on  the  more  technical  forms  of  intelligence, 
science  and  philosophy.  '*  All  developed  science,"  says  Mr. 
Spencer,  '^  dealing  as  it  does  with  measured  resnlts,  is  line- 
ally descended  from  that  simplest  kind  of  measarement 
achieved  by  placing  side  by  side  the  bodies  held  in  the  hands. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  forces  governing  the  Solar  System  is 
expressed  in  terms  that  are  reducible,  by  an  ultimate  analysis, 
to  equal  units  of  linear  extension,  which  were  originally  fixed 
by  the  direct  apposition  of  natural  objects.  And  the  unde- 
velox)ed  sciences  that  have  not  yet  passed  the  stage  of  qual- 
itative prevision,  depending  for  their  advance,  as  they  do, 
either  on  experiments  requiring  skillful  manipulation  or  on 
observations  implying  dissection  and  other  analogous  proced- 
ures, could  not  have  reached  this  stage  in  the  absence  of  a 
highly  developed  manual  dexterity."  Science  is  not  only 
mechanically  dependent  on  the  sense  of  touch  but  it  is  so  in 
its  very  nature.  The  very  world  that  science  is  striving  to 
express  is  the  world  of  contact.  It  never  rests  satisfied 
until  it  can  define  things  in  terms  of  the  tangible.  Contact  is 
the  presupx>osition  of  all  scientific  investigation.  All  psy- 
chological theories,  for  example,  take  for  their  starting 
point  the  conception  of  contact.  The  various  empiricist 
theories  of  the  development  of  the  notion  of  space  all  b^in 
with  <*  contact."  All  theories  concerning  the  processes 
involved  in  the  functions  of  the  various  senses  are  attempts 
to  reduce  these  processes  to  terms  of  contact.  Sight  is  not 
explained  by  sight  but  by  a  h3rpothetical  process  instituted  in 
order  to  allow  actual  contact  between  the  retina  and  the 
object.  In  the  same  manner  also  are  hearing  and  smell  ex- 
plained. Again  all  physical  theories  presuppose  this  same 
conception.  All  physical  hypotheses  about  atoms,  fluids, 
vibrations,  etc.,  are  just  the  outcome  of  this  attempt  to  give 
expression  to  this  fundamental  and  unnameable  yearning 
after  tactual  terms.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  goal  of 
science  is  the  "continuum" — the  paradoxical  and  incon- 
ceivable continuum.    The  continuum  is  really  not  a  concep- 
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iion  at  aU,  it  is  merely  a  name  applied  to  that  feeling  of  vain 
and  endless  effort,  that  contradiction  which  we  feel  when  we 
try  to  express  or  describe  the  conception  of  contact  in  visual 
terms.  It  is  merely  the  term  applied  to  the  contradiction 
which  arises  from  trying  to  exhaustively  describe  the  original 
notion  of  contact  by  means  of  modifications  of  the  notion  of 
visible  expanse.  The  various  hypotheses  of  atoms,  fluids, 
etc.,  are  not  true  expressions  of  the  notion  of  contact ;  they 
.are  really  visual  constructions  of  the  imagination  and  are  in 
their  very  nature  incapable  of  defining  it.  They  serve  very 
well  as  arbitrary  signs  of  this  notion  but  when  they  are  looked 
upon  as  anything  more  they  are  bound  to  lead  to  contradic- 
tions. But  the  important  point  to  be  observed  is  that  the  goal 
of  the  existence  of  such  hypotheses,  the  one  fundamental  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  constructed  is  to  make  contact  possi- 
ble. Thus  the  underlying  presupposition  of  science  is  not  the 
'« continuum,"  but  **  tangibility."  A  tangible  world  is  the  kind 
of  world  it  is  striving  to  express.  All  things  can  be  made 
clear,  can  be  scientifically  explained  if  they  can  be  reduced  to 
the  type  of  the  tangible. 

In  tiie  sphere  of  philosophy  the  influence  of  the  touch- 
world  is  not  so  apparent,  and  its  importance  is  much  less 
frequently  asserted.  It  seems  to  be  swamped,  as  was  indic- 
ated before,  by  the  character  of  the  philosophic  method.  The 
tangible  world  cannot  flourish  on  introspective  and  reflective 
soil.  The  introspective  type  of  reflection  which  to  such  a 
great  extent  characterizes  the  current  methods  of  philosophy, 
seems  for  the  most  part  to  be  the  visual  type  of  knowledge, 
and  stands  just  as  incapable  of  describing  the  phenomena  of 
touch  as  that  of  sound  or  any  other  sense.  This  visual 
type  of  knowledge  recognizes  the  existence  of  the  tan- 
gible world  in  the  sense  that  it  believes  that  there  is 
a  real  world  to  express.  But  when  it  formulates  a 
visual  expression  of  this  world,  it  begins  to  see  that  its 
visual  lines  have  fallen  in  unpleasant  places  and  present 
nothing  more  than  a  mass  of  abstractions  and  contradictions, 
such  as  the  ^^  continuum,"  ^^ abstract  substance,"  and  all  the 
other  bug- bears  of  philosophy.  This  mass  of  absurdities  it 
surely  must  discard ;  and  mark  just  here  how  scepticism 
follows.  Instead  of  calling  in  question  its  method  of  expres- 
sion and  seeing  its  inadequacy,  it  regards  this  so  called 
<'  mass  of  absurdities  "  as  a  true  expression  of  the  real  world, 
and  consequently  resorts  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
real  world  at  all — the  real  world  having  become  identified 
with  this  chaotic  expression  is  rejected  with  it.  This  method 
of  philosophy  is  the  foundation  of  the  Berkeleyan  type  of 
idealism  and  the  scepticism  of  Hume.    The  material  world 
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to  which  Berkeley  meant  to  deny  existence  was  not  the  worid 
of  touch  bat  the  chaotic  offspring  of  the  visual  expression  of 
that  world,  and  in  this  he  took  a  very  imx)ortant  step  towards 
clearing  away  the  '<  philosophic  dnst;"  bnt  immediately 
afterwards  he  took  a  seriously  false  step  in  attributing  the 
fault  in  this  inadequate  expression  to  the  side  of  the  touch- 
world  rather  than  to  the  method  of  expression.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  he  led  the  way  to  the  denial  that  there  was 
any  real  world  to  express,  and  this  false  step  is  carried  out 
and  fully  developed  with  all  its  implications  in  the  sceptical 
philosophy  of  Hume. 

The  thoroughgoing  criticism  of  Hume  marks  the  x>^od  for 
the  beginning  of  a  new  system  of  philosophy.  Hume  boldly 
encountered  the  great  paradox  involved  in  the  attempt  to  ex- 
press the  real  world  by  the  reflective  method,  acoepted  it  as 
unavoidable,  and  denied  the  possibility  of  metaphysics.  Xow, 
if  there  is  to  be  a  new  positive  philosophy,  this  paradox  must 
be  solved,  and  this  is  possible,  obviously,  only  on  condition 
of  a  change  in  the  philosophic  method.  In  making  this 
change  there  are  two  alternatives :  either  the  reflective  method 
must  be  retained  and  greatly  modified  and  manipulated,  or  it 
must  be  abandoned  altogether  and  the  external  world  must  be 
asserted  from  the  side  of  its  own  sx>ecial  sense,  which  through- 
out this  paper  we  have  been  trying  to  maintain  is  the  sense  of 
touch.  Has  philosophy  ever  attempted  this  1  The  tangible 
world  we  saw,  forcibly  asserts  its  influence  and  imx)ortance 
throughout  the  earliest  stages  of  animal  life,  in  the  practical 
world  of  common  sense,  and  in  the  domain  of  science.  Now 
the  question  is,  has  it  done  so  also  in  philosophy,  or  has  it  in 
this  sphere  been  altogether  neglected  1  Is  there  any  evidence 
that  there  is  any  one  system  of  philosophy  whose  character- 
istic method  of  procedure,  whose  characteristic  type  of 
thought  we  can  identify  with  the  type  of  touch  1 

We  shall  try  to  adduce  evidence  to  show  that  what  may  be 
called  the  psychological  foundation  of  the  Scottish  school  of 
philosophy,  Natural  Bealism,  is  the  sense  of  touch ;  that  the 
particular  tyx>e  of  thought,  or  thought-temperament  which  is 
the  underlying  possibility  of  such  a  doctrine  is  the  ^' touch 
type.''  Or  to  be  more  particular,  what  we  shall  try  to  prove 
is  that  the  real  external  world  which  this  school  of  philosophy 
so  bravely  defends,  and  tries  so  hard  to  express,  is  not  a 
world  known  by  some  inexplicable  divine  intuitive  act  of  con- 
sciousness as  they  thought,  but  the  simple  and  hitherto  unat- 
tended to,  phenomena  of  the  special  sense  of  touch ;  and  that 
the  characteristic  < '  immediate ' '  type  of  knowledge  by  which 
they  conceived  this  world  to  be  known,  can  be  identified  with 
those  processes  which  are  i>eculiar  to  tactual  perception. 
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The  essential  x>oi]it  to  be  noted  in  the  doctrine  of  Natural 
Bealism  is  that  it  is  a  reaction  against  the  Lockian  '<  theory  of 
ideas."  According  to  this  theory  of  ideas  all  knowledge  is 
mediate,  we  can  only  know  things  through  their  ideas.  Now 
the  school  of  Bealism,  noticing  the  scei)tical  outcome  of  this 
doctrine,  reviews  it,  and  finds  Siat,  though  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  it,  yet  it  is  only  a  partial  view.  Bealism  says 
that  '^ mediate"  knowledge  is  not  all;  there  is  inunediate 
knowledge ;  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge  in  whidi 
there  is  no  tertium  quid.  Or  again,  Bealism  may  be  said  to  be 
a  forcible  return  to  perception.  The  Berkeleyan  idealism  re- 
duced perception  to  the  tyx>e  of  conception.  Bealism  brings 
perception  back  to  its  original  type  and  emphasizes  it.  The 
watch- word  of  the  whole  system  is  ''immediate  perception." 
And  now  that  we  have  the  doctrine  as  it  were  in  a  nut-shell, 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  find  out  what  is  really  meant  by  ''  im- 
mediate perception" — ^what  is  the  type  of  knowledge  it  ex- 
presses. In  order  to  do  this  let  us  first  see  what  sort  of  crit- 
icism the  Scottish  philosophers  passed  on  the  reflective  metliod 
of  idealism,  and  what  method  they  proposed  to  put  in  its 
place. 

The  criticism  they  passed  on  tiie  method  of  reflection  was 
essentially  psychologi(»l.  They  looked  into  the  psychological 
basis  of  the  method.  And  what  do  they  findl  That  the 
whole  system  is  buUt  up  on  an  analogy  of  visual  processes. 
They  analyze  the  language  of  philosophy  and  they  find  that  it 
is  made  up  almost  wholly  of  visual  terms. 

DugaJd  Stuart  says : 

^'Another  observation  too,  which  was  formerly  hinted  at,  is  cooflrmed 
by  the  same  historical  review ;  that  in  the  order  of  inquiry,  the  phe- 
nomena of  Tision  had  first  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers,  and 
had  suggested  to  them  the  greater  part  of  their  langnaffe,  with  respect 
to  perception  in  general ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance, 
the  common  m^es  of  expression  on  the  subject,  unphilosophictd  and 
fanciful  at  best,  eyen  when  applied  to  the  sense  of  seeing,  are  in  the 
case  of  all  the  other  senses  obyiously  unintelligible  and  self-contra- 
dictory." 

Dr.  Thomas  Beid  gives  the  same  criticism  of  the  so  called 
idealistic  method : 

^'  Of  all  analogies  between  the  operations  of  bodv  and  those  of  the 
mind,  there  is  none  so  strong  and  so  obvious  to  all  mankind  as  that 
which  there  is  between  painting  or  other  plastic  arts,  and  the  power  of 
conceiving  objects  in  the  mind.  Hence,  in  aU  languages  the  words  bv 
which  this  power  of  the  mind  and  its  various  modifications  are  expressed, 
are  analogical  and  borrowed  from  those  arts.  We  consider  this  power  of 
the  mind  as  a  plastic  power,  by  which  we  form  to  ourselves  images  of  the 
objects  of  thought." 

^*  In  yain  should  we  attempt  to  avoid  this  analogical  language,  for  we 
have  no  other  language  upon  the  subject;  yet  it  is  dangerous  and  apt  to 
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tnislead.  All  analogical  and  figuratlTe  words  have  a  double  meanings 
and  if  we  are  not  very  much  upon  oar  goard,  we  slide  insensibly  frooft 
tihe  borrowed  and  flguratiye  meaning  into  the  primatlye.  We  are  prone 
to  carry  the  parallel  between  the  things  compared  farther  than  it  will 
hold,  and  thus  very  natnrally  to  fall  into  error." 

The  idealistic  method  of  philosophy  then,  both  Beid  and 
Btaart  recognize  to  be  essentially  of  ttie  visual  tyi>e.  All  the 
current  philosophical  language  is  saturated  with  visual  terms 
and  becomes  perfectly  uninteUigible  when  employed  to  express 
the  phenomena  of  the  other  senses.  Natural  Bealism  has  a 
great  truth  to  express  but  it  can  find  no  language  that  will 
express  it — ^the  visnal  language  of  philosophy  will  grossly 
misrepresent  it.  This  is  the  general  criticism.  But  there  is 
one  central  point  in  which  this  visual  method  shows  its  in- 
adequacy to  express  the  truth  of  Eealism,  and  in  this  we  can 
make  the  first  step  towards  the  psychological  interpretation 
of  what  is  meant  by  immediate  x>erception.  The  place  where 
idealism  and  realism  part  company  once  for  all  is  in  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of 
matter.  Idealism  makes  no  absolute  distinction  between 
them,  and  allows  both  alike  to  be  expressed  by  its  '^  ideas  "  or 
''  visual  images."  The  point  upon  which  Eealism  insists  is 
that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  the  primary  qualities 
that  absolutely  refuses  to  be  expressed  by  the  same  method 
that  expresses  the  nature  of  the  secondary  ones.  This  pecu- 
liarity is  '*  the  direct  "  and  *'  distinct  notion  "  which  we  get 
*'  of  what  they  are  in  themselves."  Dr.  Beid  expresses  tiie 
distinction  thus : 

''  Is  there  anjrthing  common  to  the  primary  which  belongs  not  to  the 
secondary  ?    And  what  is  it  ? 

"  I  answer,  that  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  real  foundation  for  the 
distinction ;  and  it  is  this— that  our  senses  give  as  a  direct  and  a  distinct 
notion  of  the  primary  qualities  and  inform  us  v>hatt?iey  are  in  CAemw/oa. 
But  of  the  secondary  qualities  our  senses  give  only  a  relative  and  obscure 
notion.  They  inform  us  only,  that  they  are  qualities  that  effect  us  in  a 
certain  manner— that  is,  produce  in  us  a  certain  sensation ;  bat  as  to 
what  they  are  in  themselyes,  our  senses  leave  us  in  the  dark.^^ — ^Beid's 
Collected  Writings,  edited  by  Hamilton,  (seventh  edition)  Vol.  I,  p.  313. 

This  ''  direct  notion  of  what  things  are  in  themselves  "  is 
what  Beid  means  by  immediate  perception,  as  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  his  philosophy  will  know ;  and  from  the  above 
passage  we  learn  ttiat  it  is  the  peculiar  type  of  knowledge  by 
which  we  know  the  primary  qualities  as  distinct  from  the 
secondary.  This  kind  of  knowledge,  he  maintains,  cannot  be 
reduced  to  the  mediate  type ;  it  is  a  type  which  must  be  ex- 
pressed after  its  own  peculiar  fashion.  It  can  be  seen  from 
the  following  quotation  from  Beid  that  what  is  really  meant 
here  is  tactual  perception.  Speaking  of  the  difference  between 
visible  and  tangible  magnitude  he  says : 
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^^  Such  diflbrenoes  In  their  properties  led  Bishop  Berkeley  to  think 
that  visible  and  tangible  magnitude  and  flgnre  are  things  totally  different 
and  dissii^ar,  and  cannot  Mlong  to  the  same  object. 

«« And  npon  this  dissimUitnde  is  grounded  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments by  which  his  system  is  supported.  For  it  mav  be  said,  if  there 
be  external  objects  which  have  a  real  extension  and  figure,  it  must  be 
either  tangible  extension  and  figure,  or  visible,  or  bot£.  The  first  ap- 
pears absurd ;  nor  was  it  ever  maintained  by  any  man  that  the  same  ob- 
ject has  two  kinds  of  extension  and  figure  totally  dissimilar.  There  is 
then  only  one  of  the  two  really  in  the  object,  and  the  other  must  be 
Ideal.  But  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  perceptions  of  one  sense 
^ould  be  real,  while  those  of  another  are  only  ideal ;  and  he  who  is 
persuaded  that  the  objects  of  sight  are  ideas  only,  has  equal  reason  to 
believe  so  of  the  objects  of  touch. 

^'  This  argument,  however,  loses  all  its  force,  if  it  be  true,  as  was 
formerly  hinted,  that  visible  figure  and  extension  are  only  a  partial  con- 
ception, and  the  tangible  figure  and  extension  a  more  complete  concep- 
tion of  that  figure  and  extension  which  is  reallv  in  the  obiecU^—Essays 
on  the  Intellectual  Potoers  ofMan^  Ck>llected  Writings,  I,  326. 

In  this  passage  the  psychological  interpretation  of  Beid's 
conflict  with  Berkeley  is  made  very  dear.  Both  agree  that 
the  visual  and  the  tangible  worlds  are  incommensarable  as 
such,  yet  both  want  to  give  the  world  a  homogeneous  expres- 
sion. In  doing  this  they  part  company  ;  Berkeley  takes  the 
visual  world  and  makes  the  tangible  conform  to  its  type ; 
Beid  prefers  the  tangible  and  makes  all  conform  to  its  tyx>e. 

But  we  can  make  a  more  special  analysis  of  what  Natural 
Realism  means  by  the  intuitive  conception  of  external  reality. 
Dr.  Beid  distinguishes  carefully  between  what  he  calls  his 
<' conception"  of  hardness  and  the '<  sensation"  which  ac- 
companies the  touching  of  a  body. 

^^  Let  a  man  press  his  hand  against  a  hard  body,  and  let  him  attend  to 
the  sensation  he  feels,  excluding  from  his  thought  everything  external, 
even  the  body  that  is  the  cause  of  his  feeling.  This  abstraction  indeed 
is  difficult,  and  seems  to  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  practised.  But  it  is 
not  impossible,  and  it  is  evidently  the  only  way  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  sensation.  A  due  attention  to  this  sensation  wUl  satisfy  him  that 
it  is  no  more  like  hardness  in  a  body  than  the  sensation  of  sound  is  like 
vibration  in  the  sounding  body. 

^^  I  know  of  no  ideas  but  my  conceptions ;  and  my  ideas  of  hardness  in 
a  body  is  the  conception  of  such  a  cohesion  of  its  parts  as  requires  great 
force  to  displace  them.  I  have  both  the  conception  and  belief  of  this 
quality  in  the  body,  at  the  same  time  that  I  have  the  sensation  of  pain 
by  pressing  my  hand  against  it.  The  sensation  and  perception  are 
closely  conjoined  by  my  constitution,  but  I  am  sure  they  have  no  simili- 
tude: I  know  no  reason  why  one  should  be  called  the  idea  of  the  other, 
whicn  does  not  lead  us  to  call  every  natural  efTect  the  idea  of  its  cause." 
—Beid's  Collected  Writings,  edited  by  Hamilton,  Vol.  I,  p.  317. 

He  presses  his  hand  against  a  hard  body,  he  feels  certain 
sensations  in  his  hand,  temperature  feelings,  muscular  feel- 
ings, feelings  of  fatigue,  feelings  of  one  part  pressing  against 
anotlier,   aU  of  whidi  he  recognizes  as  some  affection  of  his 
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hand  and  which  he  is  pleased  to  call  by  the  name  of  '^  sensa- 
tion." Bat  none  of  these  gives  him  the ''conception"  of 
hardness ;  what  he  means  by  hardness  is  something  y&j 
different  and  foreign  to  all  of  them.  Yet  accompanying 
these  ''  sensations  "  he  gets  this  ''  conception  "  of  hardness ; 
he  gets  it  at  the  same  time  that  he  gets  the  subjective  feeUng 
in  his  hand  ;  he  knows  not  how,  he  simply  gets  it.  Now  does 
not  all  this  look  very  mnch  as  if  that  which  Beid  called  ''  con- 
ception" of  hardness  was  just  the  special  sensation  of  touch  ? 
He  did  not  know  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  special 
sense  of  touch  distinct  from  those  other  feelings  which  appear 
as  affections  of  the  skin,  and  what  is  more  likely  than  that 
he  should  christen  the  feeling  which  he  got  from  it  by  snch  a 
name  as  ^'  intuitive  conception  f  "  But  all  this  will  be  made 
clearer  and  more  conclusive  by  the  following  passage : 

"  There  is,  no  doabt,  a  sensatioa  by  which  we  perceive  a  body  to  be 
hard  or  soft.  This  sensation  of  hardness  may  easily  be  had,  by  pres- 
sing one's  hand  against  the  table,  and  attending  to  the  feeling  that  en- 
sues, setting  aside,  as  mach  as  possible,  all  thought  of  the  table  and 
its  qualities,  or  of  any  external  thing 

^^  There  are,  indeed,  some  cases,  wherein  It  Is  no  difficult  matter  to 
attend  to  the  sensation  occasioned  by  the  hardness  of  a  body;  for 
instance,  when  it  is  so  violent  as  to  occasion  considerable  pain :  then 
nature  calls  upon  us  to  attend  to  it,  and  then  we  acknowledge  that  it  is 
a  mere  sensation,  and  can  only  be  in  a  sentient  being.  If  a  man  nuts 
his  head  witli  violence  against  a  pillar,  I  appeal  to  him  whether  the 
pain  he  feels  resembles  the  hardness  of  the  stone,  or  if  he  can  conceive 
aD3rthing  like  what  he  feels  to  be  in  an  inanimate  piece  of  matter. 

^^  The  attention  of  the  mind  is  here  entirely  turned  towards  the  pain- 
ful feeUng ;  and,  to  speak  in  the  common  language  of  mankind,  he  feels 
nothing  in  the  stone,  but  feels  a  violent  pain  in  the  head.  It  is  quite 
othervnse  when  he  leans  his  head  gently  against  the  pillar;  for  then  be 
will  tell  you  that  he  feels  nothing  in  his  head,  but  feels  hardness  in  the 
stone,  fiath  he  not  a  sensation  in  this  case  as  well  as  in  the  other? 
Undoubtedly  he  hath ;  but  It  is  a  i^ensation  which  nature  intended  only 
as  a  sign  of  something  in  the  stone ;  and,  accordingly,  he  instantly 
fixes  his  attention  upon  the  thing  sij^nified ;  and  cannot  without  great 
difficulty,  attend  so  much  to  the  sensation  as  to  be  persuaded  that  there 
is  any  such  thing  distinct  from  the  hardness  it  signifies. 

'*  But.  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  attend  to  this  fugitive  sensation, 
to  stop  its  rapid  progress,  and  to  disjoin  it  from  the  external  quality  of 
hardness,  in  whose  shadow  it  is  apt  immediately  to  hide  itself;  this  is 
what  a  philosopher  by  pains  and  practice  must  attain,  otherwise  it  will 
be  impossible  for  him  to  reason  justly  on  this  subject,  of  even  to  under- 
stand what  is  here  advanced.  For  the  last  appeal,  in  subjects  of  this 
nature,  must  be  to  what  a  man  feels  and  perceives  in  his  own  mind. 

**  It  is  indeed  strange  that  a  sensation  which  we  have  every  time  we 
feel  a  body  hard,  ana  which,  consequently,  we  can  command  as  often 
and  continue  as  lonff  as  we  please,  a  sensation  as  distinct  and  as 
determinate  as  any  other,  should  yet  be  so  much  unknown  as  never 
to  have  been  made  an  object  of  thought  and  reflection,  nor  to  have 
been  honored  with  a  name  in  any  language ;  that  philosophers,  as  well 
as  the  vulgar,  should  have  entirely  overlooked  it,  or  confounded  it  with 
that  quality  of  bodies  which  we  call  ?iardne88^  to  which  it  hath  not  the 
least  similitude 
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^'  The  firm  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  a  body,  is  no  more  like  that  sen- 
sation by  which  I  perceive  it  to  be  hard,  than  the  vibration  of  a  sonorous 
body  is  like  the  pound  I  hear :  nor  can  I  possibly  perceive,  by  my  reason, 
any  connection  between  the  one  and  the  other.  No  man  can  give  a 
reason,  why  the  vibration  of  a  body  might  not  have  given  the  sensation 
of  smelling,  and  the  eflSuvia  of  bodies  affected  our  hearing,  if  it  had  so 
pleased  our  Maker.  In  like  manner,  no  man  can  give  a  reason  why  the 
sensations  of  smell,  or  taste,  or  sound,  might  not  have  indicated  hard- 
ness, as  well  as  that  sensation  which,  by  our  constitution,  does  indicate 
it.  Indeed,  no  man  can  conceive  any  sensation  to  reisemble  any  known 
quality  of  bodies.  Nor  can  any  man  show,  bv  aoy  good  argument,  that 
ail  our  sensations  might  not  have  been  as  they  are,  though  no  liody, 
nor  quality  of  body,  had  ever  existed. 

^'  Here,  tben,  is  a  phenomenon  of  human  nature,  which  comes  to  be 
resolved.  Hardness  of  bodies  is  a  thing  that  we  conceive  as  distinctly, 
and  believe  as  firmly,  as  anything  in  nature.  We  have  no  way  of 
coming  at  this  conception  and  belief,  but  by  means  of  a  certain  sensa- 
tion of  touch,  to  which  hardnesa  hath  not  the  lenst  similitude ;  nor  can 
we,  by  any  rules  of  reasoning,  infer  the  one  from  the  other.  The  ques- 
tion U :  How  we  come  by  this  conception  and  belief? 

^^  First,  as  to  the  conception :  Shall  we  call  ic  an  idea  of  sensation,  or 
of  reflection?  The  last  will  not  be  affirmed;  and  as  little  can  the  first, 
unless  we  will  call  that  an  idea  of  sensation  which  hath  no  resemblance 
to  any  sensation.  So  that  the  origin  of  this  idea  of  hardness,  one  of  the 
most  common  and  most  distinct  we  have,  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  our 
systems  of  the  mind :  noc  even  in  those  which  have  so  copiously  en- 
deavoured to  deduce  all  our  notions  from  sensation  and  reflection. 

^^  But,  secondly,  supposing  we  have  got  the  conception  of  hardness, 
how  came  we  by  the  belief  of  it?  Is  it  self-evident  from  comparing  the 
ideas,  that  such'a  sensation  could  not  be  felt,  unless  such  a  quality  of 
bodies  existed?  No.  Can  it  be  proved  by  probable  or  certain  argu- 
ments? No;  it  cannot.  Have  we  got  this  belief,  then,  by  tradition,  by 
education,  or  by  experience?  No;  it  is  not  got  in  any  of  these  ways. 
Shall  we  then  throw  off  this  belief  as  having  no  foundation  in  reai^on? 
Alas!  it  Is  not  in  our  power;  it  triumphs  over  reason,  and  laughs  at  all 
the  arguments  of  a  philosopher.  Even  the  author  of  the  ^'  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature,^*  though  he  saw  no  reason  for  thU  belief,  but  many 
against  it,  could  hardly  conquer  it  in  his  speculative  and  solitary 
moments ;  at  other  times,  he  fairly  yielded  to  it,  and  confesses  that  he 
found  himself  under  a  necessity  to  do  so. 

*^  What  shall  we  say  then  of  this  conception,  and  this  belief,  which 
are  so  unaccountable  and  untractable?  I  see  nothing  left,  but  to  con- 
clude, that,  by  an  original  principle  of  our  constitution,  a  certain  sensa- 
tion of  touch  both  suggests  to  the  mind  the  conception  of  hardness, 
and  creates  the  belief  of  it.^' 

^^  What  hath  been  said  of  hardness,  is  so  easily  applicable,  not  only  to 
its  opposite,  softness,  but  likewise  to  roughness  and  smoothness,  to 
figure  and  motion,  that  we  may  be  excused  from  making  the  applica- 
tion, which  would  only  be  a  repetiti<>n  of  what  hath  been  said.  All 
these,  by  means  of  certain  corresponding  sensations  of  touch,  are  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  as  real  external  qualities ;  the  conception  and  the 
belief  of  them  are  invariably  connected  with  the  corresponding  sensa- 
tions, by  an  original  principle  of  human  nature.*^ — Inquiry  into  the 
Bwman  Mind,  Collected  Writii^gs,  Vol.  I,  p.  1^. 

In  this  passage  there  are  noticeable  two  special  points  in 
which  there  is  a  most  striking  resemblance  between  Beid's 
^  intuition  of  the  primary  qualities  "  and  the  special  sense  of 
contact.    1.  In  order  to  get  the  sensation  of  contact  proper, 
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there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  pressnre  on  the  skin.  If 
the  pressure  is  very  light  we  get  the  '<  tickle  "  sensation.  On 
increasing  the  pressure  within  certain  limits  we  get  the  sensa- 
tion of  contact  proper — ^the  feeling  which  is  of  tiie  nature  of 
the  '^  hard  kernel."  On  increasing  the  pressure  still  further 
we  get  the  more  subjective  type  of  feelings,  muscle-sense,  pres- 
sure of  the  muscles  against  one  another,  tendon  sensations 
and  perhaps  ^'innervation  feelings,"  pain,  etc.  Now  Beid, 
in  this  passage,  is  very  careful  to  make  plain  that  his  '<  intui- 
tion "  only  accompanies  that  degree  of  i>ressure  which  is 
within  the  limits  of  the  sense  of  contact.  Can  we  desire  any 
more  conclusive  circumstantial  evidence  that  this  indefinable 
<' conception"  or '^ intuition"  is  just  the  sx>ecif[c  sense  of 
touch?  2.  The  characteristic  which  most  clearly  distin- 
guishes the  sense  of  touch  from  all  other  senses,  is  that  it  is 
the  final  and  ultimate  appeal  to  reality.  The  reality  which 
we  get  by  all  other  senses  has  the  characteristic  of  being  tV 
ferential — we  always  can  reason  as  to  the  real  exist^Loe  of 
what  they  inform  us  about — ^we  can  doubt  its  reality  and  oft^ 
have  reason  to— but  the  reality  of  touch  is  ultimate ;  we  can 
have  no  proof  of  it ;  it  is  its  own  proof,  its  reality  is  given 
immediately.  The  interest  of  touch  is  always  practical,  and 
never  speculative.  There  is  no  separation  of  the  sensation 
from  the  belief.  How  all  this  came  about  according  to  the 
principles  of  natural  selection,  we  saw  before.  Now  this  is 
just  Uie  character  of  Eeid's  ''  intuition  "  of  the  real  world. 
Beason  or  reflective  thought  may  deny  it,  may  ignore  it,  in 
its  philosophical  seclusion  from  active  life,  but  in  real  life,  in 
practical  life,  it  laughs  at  reason.  This  '<  belief"  tyi>e  of 
knowledge,  which  was  before  shown  to  be  the  special  charac- 
ter of  the  ^'  touch  "  type,  is  the  characteristic  which  distin- 
guishes Natural  Bealism  as  a  distinct  system  of  philosophy; 
^is  can  be  seen  from  many  such  passages  as  the  following: 

*^  We  know  what  rests  on  reason,  but  believe  what  rests  on  anthority. 
But  reason  itself  must  at  last  rest  on  authority,  for  the  original  data  of 
reason  do  not  rest  on  reason,  but  are  necessarily  accepted  by  reason  on 
the  authority  of  wliat  is  beyond  itself.  These  data  are  therefore,  in  rigid 
propriety.  Beliefs  or  'rrusts.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  last  resort  we  most 
perforce  philosophically  admit  that  belief  is  the  primary  condition  of 
reason,  and  not  reason  the  ultinate  ground  of  belief."  *^  The  ultimate 
facts  of  consciousness  are  given  less  in  the  form  of  cognitions  than  of  be- 
liefs. Consciousness  in  its  last  analvsis — ^in  other  words,  our  primary 
experience— is  a  faith.  We  do  not  in  propriety  kn(m  tliat  what  we  are 
compelled  to  receive  as  not-self  is  not  a  perception  of  self ;  we  can  only 
on  reflection  believe  each  to  be  the  case  in  reliance  on  the  original  neeetiil^ 
of  so  believers  imposed  ontuby  nature,^^ — ^Hamilton,  Dtsc/ussions^  p.  86. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  agrees  with  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  doctrine  as  laid  down  by  Beid  and  Stuart.      He  re- 
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tains  the  doctrine  of  immediate  x>^roeption  bnt  with  some 
modification.  The  change  which  he  makes,  stated  in  a  word, 
consists  in  narrowing  down  the  amount  of  non-ego  or  external 
reality  perceived,  and  the  particular  way  in  which  he  does 
this  makes  the  evidence  all  the  stronger  that  the  <' im- 
mediate perception"  is  in  its  ultimate  analysis,  the  sense 
of  contact.  The  tendency  of  Eeid  in  his  uncritical  en- 
thusiasm over  his  great  truth,  was  to  regard  the  immediate 
type  of  knowledge  as  extending  over  a  very  large  area  of 
thought,  but  Hamilton  is  more  critical  and  makes  an  effort  to 
find  out  its  original  meaning  and  to  what  particular  sphere  it 
belongs.  To  what  extent  do  we  have  this  intuitive  x>erception 
of  external  reality,  he  asks,  and  what  are  the  sole  conditions 
on  which  it  is  possiblet  He  discovers,  in  answer  to  this, 
that  the  object  of  perception,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  quality  of  the 
extra- bodily  world,  is  that  which  is  in  contact  with  the  organ 
of  sense.  *'  An  external  object  is  only  x)erceived  inasmuch  as 
it  is  in  relation  to  our  sense,  and  it  is  only  in  relation  to  our 
sense  inasmuch  as  it  is  present  to  it."  The  only  way  any  real 
external  thing  can  affect  us,  is  by  actual  contact.  The  only 
terms  in  which  reality  can  express  itself  as  such,  are  terms  of 
contact.     A  few  quotations  will  make  this  clear. 

'^  We  perceiye  through  no  seaae  aught  external,  but  what  Is  In  imme- 
diate relation  and  in  immediate  contact  with  its  organ ;  and  that  is  true 
which  Democritus  of  old  asserted,  that  all  our  senses  are  only  modifica- 
tions of  touch.  Through  the  eye  we  perceive  nothing  but  the  rays  of 
light  in  relation  to,  and  in  contact  with  the  retina ;  what  we  add  to  this 
perception  must  not  be  taken  Into  account.'^ — Metaphysics^  Lecture  XXY. 

"  To  say  that  we  percelye  the  sun  and  moon  is  a  false, or  elliptical  ex- 
pression. We  perceive  nothing  but  certain  modifications  of  light  in  im- 
mediate relation  to  our  organ  of  vision.  It  is  not  by  perception,  but  by 
a  process  of  reasoning,  that  we  connect  the  obfects  of  sense  with  ex- 
istence beyond  the  sphere  of  immediate  knowledge.  It  is  enough  that 
perception  affords  us  the  knowledge  of  the  non-ego  at  tfie  point  of  sense. 
To  arrogate  to  it  the  power  of  immediately  informing  us  of  external 
thincB  which  are  only  the  causes  of  the  object  we  immediately  perceive, 
is  eiuier  positively  erroneous  or  a  confusion  of  language.'' — Metaphysics^ 
Lecture,  XXYII. 

Is  this  not  a  strong  point  then,  in  favor  of  the  position  we 
are  trying  to  support,  that  the  most  acute  representative  of 
the  doctrine  of  Natural  Bealism,  should  find  the  only  possi- 
bility of  a  direct  knowledge  of  external  reality,  in  the  one 
sense  of  contact  t 

Very  closely  allied  to  the  sense  of  contact  is  the  muscle 
sense.  We  always  find  the  most  highly  develoi)ed  tactual  ap- 
I)endages  also  the  most  mobile,  and  it  is  quite  true  that  loco- 
motor sensations  play  a  great  part  as  concomitants  to  the 
sense  of  touch  in  making  up  our  knowledge  of  the  external 
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world.  Bat  touch  nevertheless  gives  as  the  essenficU  featare 
of  oar  world ;  it  supplies  the  content,  as  was  indicted  before 
by  the  experiment  of  Landry.  The  muscle  sense  may  help  us 
to  say  that  there  is  an  external  world,  but  it  is  the  sense  of 
contact  that  says  what  world  it  is.  Considering  this  close 
alliance  and  co-partnership  between  the  two  senses,  we  might 
expect  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Natural  Bealism  to  explain 
the  notion  of  external  reality  on  the  basis  of  the  sense  of  re- 
sistance to  effort.  And  this  is  just  what  we  find.  Hamilton 
in  his  later  writings  drifts  towards  this  idea.  Yet,  in  his 
case,  it  is  quite  evident  from  his  doctrine  as  a  whole,  that 
what  he  really  means  is  resistance  pltis  contact.  Just  in  so 
far  as  he  would  mean  simple  muscular  resistance  without  the 
sense  of  contact  he  would  not  be  a  Natural  Eealist,  as  is  wdl 
seen  in  the  following  criticism  by  Professor  Veitch,  a  typical 
Natural  Realist,  on  this  very  tendency  of  Hamilton's  later 
thoughts : 

^'  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  apprehension  of  resistance  or  of  a 
resisting  something  as  extra-organic  in  the  locomotive  effort  is  fitted  or 
sufficient  to  give  the  intuition  of  extension  or  an  extended  thing.  The 
intuition  of  resistance  might  be  quite  well  satisfied  by  a  force — a  degree 
or  intension  of  force— in  correlation  with  the  oi^^anism.  Electricity 
would  be  sufficient  to  impede  the  locomotive  efi&rt;  yet  we  should 
hardly  regard  this  as  adequate  to  give  us  the  intuition  of  an  extended 
object,  though  It  might  be  apprehended  as  external.  These  considera- 
tions tend  to  show  that  the  locomotive  power  has  received  somewhat 
exaggerati'd  importance  as  a  factor  in  our  apprehension  of  extra- 
org^anic  objects.  The  three  sources  of  knowledge — Contact,  Pressure, 
and  Locomotion — seem  to  me  to  be  required  to  go  together,  and  yield 
a  conjoint  result,  ere  we  can  form  the  complex  notion  of  body,— as 
external,  extended,  and  resisting.*'— Veitch,  Hamilton^  Blackwood's 
Philosophical  Classics,  141,  Glasgow  1888. 

The  external  world  for  which  the  Scottish  philosophers  are 
contending,  then,  is  not  a  world  that  can  be  inferred  from 
muscular  resistance ;  it  may  be  known  in  connection  with 
this  resistance  but  is  not  derivable  from  it.  This  point  is 
brought  out  even  more  emphatically  in  the  criticism  of  Na- 
tural Eealism  proper  on  the  doctrine  of  Inferential  Bealism 
as  given  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  The  pith  of  Brown's 
doctrine  can  be  seen  from  the  followiDg  quotation  : 

'^  To  what,  then,  are  we  to  ascribe  the  belief  of  external  reality  which 
now  accompanies  our  sensations  of  touch?  Ic  appears  to  me  to  depend 
on  the  feeling  of  resistance,  which,  breaking  in  without  any  known 
cause  of  difference  on  an  accustomed  series  of  feelings,  and  combining 
with  the  notion  of  extension,  and  consequently  of  divisibility,  previously 
acquired,  furnishes  the  elements  of  that  compound  notion  which  we 
term  the  notion  of  matter.  Extension  and  resistance — to  combine  these 
simple  notions  in  something  which  it  not  ourselvesy  and  to  have  the  no^n 
of  matter,  are  precisely  the  same  thing.^' — L.  XXIV.,  p.  150. 
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The  following  is  the  criticism  of  Natural  Realism  as  given 
l>y  Professor  Veitch : 

^^  This  iB  a  BiDgular  and  glaring  specimen  of  petUio  principii.  Whence 
-our  belief  in  external  or  non- mental  existence?  Extension  and  resistance 
are  ^^  feelings,^'  "  notions,^^  subjective  states  merely.  These  combined 
can  but  constitute  a  more  complex  mental  state.  This  is  not  an 
external  reality, — it  is  not  the  matter  Brown  is  in  search  of. 
But  he  quietly  adds,  ^^to  combine  these  simple  notions  in  some- 
thing which  is  not  ourselves,  and  to  have  the  notion  of  matter, 
are  precisely  the  same  thing."  But  when  and  how  do  we  get 
this  ^^ something  which  is  not  ourselves,''  this  ^^ something-'  which 
U   over  and   al^ve   our   sensations?     This   is   not  explained;   it   is 

assumed But  Brown's   inference   of   a   cause   of 

resistance  in  something  that  is  not  self,  is  wholly  unwarranted  on  the 
premises  and  by  the  process  here  given.  (1)  It  is  supposed  to  be  reached 
on  the  principle,  assumed  to  be  intuitive,  of  similar  antecedents  having 
similar  consequents.  When  antecedents  are  similar,  consequents  are 
similar ;  true,  but  for  all  this  there  may  be  events  which  have  no  ante- 
cedents at  all  in  the  case,  it  will  be  in  virtue,  first  of  all,  of  the  princi- 
ple that  every  event  or  change  in  our  experience  has  a  cause — a  cause  of 
some  sort.  This  principle  or  necessity  is  not  involved  in  the  principle, 
that  where  antecedents  are  similar,  consequents  are  similar;  on  the 
'Contrary,  this  latter  principle  is  founded  on  the  other  as  one  at 
least  of  its  essential  elements.  (2)  But  if  we  carry  out  our  in- 
ference on  the  principle  of  difference  of  antecedent  from  difference 
of  consequent,  the  antecedent  inferred  will  still  necessarily  be  one 
within  our  experience,  not  a  something  wholly  unknown  to  us, 
of  which  we  cannot  predict  either  affirmatively  or  negatively.  I 
have  the  feeling  of  resistance ;  I  know  nothing  more ;  I  have  no 
right  to  speak  of  ^^some  object  opposed  to  me.*'  lliis  is  to 
introduce  an  object  which  is  not  a  sensation.  But  why  speak  here  of 
an  antecedent  at  all  ?  There  Is  even  no  antecedent  in  time  here.  The 
feeling  of  resistance  Is  not,  ex  hypothesi,  preceded  in  my  states  of 
consciousness  by  anything  I  know,  or  any  state  of  consciousness.  It 
arises  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  from  nothing  known  to  me  that  has 
.gone  before.  I  have  no  known  antecedent  to  fall  back  upon ;  and  as  my 
whole  knowledge  or  cousclousiiesA  in  the  matter  is  limited  to  antece- 
dents which  are  states  of  my  own  mind,  I  ought  naturally  to  seek  the 
antecedent  among  these,  not  in  the  wholly  new  notion  of  something 
■opposed  to  nie, — some  object  which  Is  not  myself, — an  object  which 
transcends  alike  my  experience  and  my  knowledge.  If  I  do  reach  this 
notion,  I  certainly  do  not  g<?t  it  by  the  principle  of  the  similarity  of 
sequence  between  antecedents  and  consequents.  And  just  as  little  can 
I  reach  it  by  the  principle  of  casuallty.  This  principle  might  tell  me 
there  is  a  cause  of  the  feeling  of  resistance;  it  could  never  tell  me  vihat 
that  cause  Is,  or  give  to  me  the  new  notion  of  a  particular  cause.    •    .    . 

Any  form  of  cause — spiritual  or  material  alike — satisfies 

the  idea  of  cause.  How  then  can  I  thus  account  for  this  belief  in 
corporeal  substance  distinct  from  myself.  Obviously,  the  whole  process 
is  a  mere  fallacy.  And  if  we  have  this  belief  which  Brown  assumes,  it 
never  arose  in  the  way  he  sup|M>ses  it  did.  We  have  no  alternative  but 
to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  admit  with  Hamilton  that  we  have  illegitim- 
ately rendered  the  immediate  perception  or  intuition  of  the  external 
object  from  the  Irresistable  belief  in  it ;  that,  in  fact,  we  believe  In  an 
outward  world  in  space  because  we  know  an  outward  world  there,  and 
believe  that  we  know  it.*'— Veitch,  Hamilton^  Blackwoods  Philosophical 
Classics,  168,  Qlasgow  1888. 
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Let  us  stop  here  with  the  consideratioii  of  the  more  particu- 
lar points  of  evidence,  and  let  as  look  at  the  whole  matter 
from  a  general  standpoint.    From  the  main  characteristics  or 
general  symptoms  of  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Bealism,  what  is 
it  that  we  findt    Here  is  a  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  perception 
of  the  external  world — the  statement  of  a  x>eculiar  tyx>e  of 
X>erception.    The  essential  feature  of  the  world  known  by  this 
kind  of  x>erception,   is  that  it  is  not  deducible  or  derivable 
from  any^ing  that  we  know ;   it  is  not  derivable  from  the 
feeling  of  muscular  movement,  resistance  to  muscular  move- 
ment, nor  from  any  possible  combination  of  any  of  the  sensa- 
tions which  accompany  it ;  it  is  known  directly  and  in  itself, 
its  own  nature  is  the  only  thing  that  can  define  it.    Now  of 
what  are  these  the  symptoms  f    Psychology  only  knows  of  one 
thing  in  psychic  life  which  presents  these  same  marks,  and 
that  is  what  it  calls  the   <'  special  sense."    The  special  phe* 
nomena  of  the  sense  of  sight  though  scientifically  explained  by 
the  notion  of  waves  of  ether,  can  never  be  deduced  from  such  a 
notion,  or  known  in  any  other  way  except  by  means  of  *  'seeing. ' ' 
Does  not  this  peculiar  kind  of  perception  of  Natural  Realism 
then,  look  very  much  like  x>erception  by  some  sx)ecial  sense  f 
Supposing  that  we  take  for  granted  that  it  is  so,  is  there  any 
further  evidence  on  the  matter  ?    Is  there  any  evidence  which 
goes  towards  defining  what  that  special  sense  is  t      From  the 
passages  already  quoted  it  is  evident  that  the  sphere  to  which 
this  realistic  perception  originally  belongs  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  primary    qualities   of   matter ;    that  it  originally   and 
properly  accompanies  certain  sensations  of  the  skin ;  that  the 
proper  conditions  on  which  it  occurs,  are  identical  with  the 
conditions  which  by  experiment  have  been  found  necessary 
to  the  specific  sensation  of  contact  *,  and  lastly,  that  the  essen- 
tial feature  in  the  content  of  this  x>6rception  is  identical  with 
the  content  of  the  special  sense  of  touch.    Is  it  not  likely 
then,  that  what  the  advocates  of  Natural  Eealism  really  meant 
by  the  immediate  x>6rception  of  reality  was,  though  indeed 
they  were  far  from  being  aware  of  the  fact,  nothing  more  or 
less  than  tactual  perception  t    If  we  did  not  know  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  the  special  sense  of  sight,  and  if  all  we 
knew  in  connection  with  visual  perception  as  sensation  were 
the  muscular  sensations  of  the  eye,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
we  would  have  a  whole  system  of  philosophy  equal  to  that  of 
Natural  Bealism  and  full  of  magic  categories,  sdl  built  up  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  simple  peculiarity  of  visual 
phenomena.     And  from  the  considerations  which  have  just 
been  enumerated  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  on  just  suidi 
principles  has  the  central  principle  of  the  philosophy  of 
Natural  Bealism  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  express* 
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ing  the  peculiar,  8i>ecific  nature  of  the  special  phenomena  of 
tonch. 

The  resolts  may  be  snmmarized  briefly  as  follows: — 
1.  There  is  a  general  distinction  between  reflective  and  prac- 
tical thought,  the  characteristic  of  the  latter  being  that  it  con- 
sists in  a  great  complexity  of  reactions  to  the  belief  in  an  ex- 
ternal reality.  2.  The  psychological  foundation  of  this  prac- 
tical sphere  of  thought  can  be  found  in  the  sense  of  touch. 
3.  The  conception  of  contact  has  great  influence  on  scien- 
tific hypotheses.  4.  Owing  to  the  current  method  and  lan- 
guage of  philosophy  the  influence  and  importance  of  touch  in 
tixiB  sphere  is  not  so  apparent  and  has  for  the  most  part  been 
overlooked,  but  there  is  one  system  in  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy which  has  endeavored  to  assert  its  claims,  viz :  Natural 
Bealism.  What  the  Scottish  philosophers  Eeid,  Stuart,  and 
Hamilton,  were  striving  to  express  in  their  doctrine  of  ''  im- 
mediate perception "  of  external  reality  was  really  tactual 
X>erception. 

Valuable  suggestions  can  be  drawn  both  for  psychology  and 
for  philosophy.  From  the  psychological  side  we  see  the 
pressing  need  of  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  dermal  and 
locomotor  senses.  These  undoubtedly,  form  the  greater  part 
of  the  basis  of  practical  life,  and  yet,  uninvestigated  and 
without  language  in  which  to  assert  their  importance,  they 
are  almost  wholly  overlooked  in  the  current  interpretations. 
The  language  of  touch  is  at  best  very  vague  and  general. 
Moreover  it  is  not  indigenous,  but  formed  analogically  from 
the  terms  of  other  senses.  What  it  needs  is  a  language  of  its 
own,  and  the  way  to  this  is  obviously  by  the  methods  of  ex- 
perimental psychology  and  a  study  of  the  evolution  of  the 
senses.  The  variety  of  senses  included  under  what  is  gener- 
ally termed  the  tactuomotor  sense  must  be  separated  by  ex- 
periment, the  special  nature  and  function  of  each  determined, 
and  the  primitive  history  of  their  relations  to  life  and  the  other 
senses  thoroughly  investigated. 

From  the  side  of  philosophy  we  can  in  the  first  place  agree 
with  the  Scottish  philosophers  that  the  philosophical  systems 
current  at  their  time,  systems  founded  on  the  Lockian  theory 
of  ideas,  were  one-sided  ;  that  they  were  constructed  almost 
wholly  out  of  analogies  taken  from  visual  phenomena  and  con- 
sequently unintelligible  and  self-contniidictory  when  employed 
in  the  expression  of  trutlis  received  by  means  of  other  senses. 
Natural  Bealism  had  a  great  truth  to  impress  upon  the  world, 
but  owing  to  the  corruption  of  philosophical  method  and  lan- 
guage it  failed  to  get  a  hearing.  It  has  been  eclipsed  in  the 
history  of  philosophy  by  ot^er  apparently  more  attractive 
systems,  not  owing  to  the  fact  that  tjiey  had  the  balance  of 
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truth  on  their  side  but  that  they  had  the  balance  of  language. 
But  the  above  results,  I  think,  suggest  a  further  and  more 
important  question  as  to  the  method  of  philosophy  as  a  whole. 
If  ^e  fundamental  category  of  the  Lockian  school  of  philoso- 
phy, the  '<  idea,"  is  really,  as  Beid  and  Stuart  suggested,  the 
'<  visual  image,"  and  if  the  central  category  of  the  Scottish 
school,  'intuition  "  or  '^  immediate  perception  "  of  reality  Ib 
tactual  perception,  are  we  not  led  from  this  at  least  to  hope 
for  the  possibility  of  finding  a  similar  psychological  statement 
for  the  chief  categories  underlying  all  systems  of  philosophy  1 
Already  it  is  generally  admitted  among  philosophical  critics 
that  very  large  portions  of  every  system  of  philosophy  have 
a  psychological  foundation  in  the  diaracter  of  the  age,  nation 
and  individual,  and  is  it  not  equally  probable  that  there  is  a 
like  psychological  basis  underlying  the  very  heart  of  eadi 
system,  even  unto  the  most  fundamental  and  apparently  ulti- 
mate categories  t  May  it  not  be  that  all  the  magic  categories 
of  philosophy  which  profess  to  be  ultimate  expressions  of  the 
absolute,  are  only  x)oetic  attempts  to  express  special  feelings 
of  sense  which  for  want  of  attention  and  prox>er  analysis  are 
not  recognized  as  such  t  The  categories  which  have  be^ 
handed  down  through  the  history  of  philosophy,  taken  as  they 
must  have  been,  from  a  comparatively  chaotic  mass  of  sensa- 
tions, the  elements  of  which  were  unseparatedand  uncriticized, 
must  at  best  be  very  vague  in  their  meaning  and  extremely 
inadequate  to  a  scientific  expression  of  the  principles  of  life 
and  thought.  If  a  necessary  element  in  the  aim  of  philosophy 
is  to  keep  itself  in  constant  touch  with  the  poetic  sether,  then 
its  present  system  of  categories  may  serve  its  purpose  best, 
but  if  it  means  to  bear  a  truly  scientific  attitude  towards  the 
world,  it  must  forthwith  surrender  them  up  for  psychological 
criticism,  and  that  done,  have  itself  restated  in  new  and  more 
scientific  terms,  rebuilt  on  a  fresh  system  of  more  tangible 
categories  all  gotten  from  a  thorough-going  scientific  analysis 
of  instinct  and  sensation. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to  President 
Hall  for  kind  criticism  of  my  work  and  inspiriting  suggestionjs 
during  the  preparation  of  this  paper.  I  am  also  indebted  to 
Dr.  Scripture  for  reading  over  the  paper  and  suggesting 
several  corrections. 
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I.— NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


Prof.  H.  H.  Donaldson, 

dark  UnlTenlty. 

Obebsteiner.  Die  neueren  Ansc?Muungen  uber  den  Aufbau  dee  Neroen- 
Bffeteme^  Natarwlssenchaftliche  Sandschaa,  1892,  VIII,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

In  less  than  half  a  dozen  pages  the  author  fflyes  a  very  clear  and 
Judicial  statement  of  the  newer  observations  and  theories  which  are  the 
present  guiding  lines  for  research  in  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system. 
Fiurther  comment  is  unnecessary  except  a  word  on  a  new  term  which 
appears  in  the  article.  For  the  most  part  anatomists  take  the  view  that 
toe  nerve  cell  and  the  nerve-flbre  form  a  phvsiologlcal  unit  and  anatoml- 
oallv  it  is  quite  impossible  to  determine  where  one  stops  and  the  other 
begins.  For  the  nerve  cell  and  all  its  prolongations  Waldeyer  has  sug- 
gested the  term,  Neuron.  This  fills  so  long  felt  a  want  and  fills  it  so 
well,  that  there  can  be  little  question  of  its  acceptance  and  hence  the 
word  of  explanation. 

Lanolet  and  Sherrinoton,  On  pUo-motor  nervee^  Journal  of  Physiol- 
ogy, 1891,  XII,  278. 

The  authors  designate  as  pilo-motor  those  nerves  which  control  the 
erection  of  the  hairs  or  to  use  a  single  word,  cause  horripilation. 

The  experiments  were  made  on  a  monkey,  a  young  female  Macacus 
rhoesus,  and  on  cats.  In  all  cases  these  nerves  issue  from  the  spinal 
cord  by  way  of  the  ventral  nerve  roots  and  pass  into  the  sjnmpathetic 
ganglia ;  from  there  they  are  distributed  to  the  skin. 

The  special  arrangements  are  as  follows :  in  the  monkey  the  pilo- 
motor nerve-fibres  for  the  head  and  face  arise  mainly  from  the  third  and 
fourth  and  less  numerously  from  the  second  and  fifth  thoracic  nerves. 
They  pass  oephalad  in  the  cervical  sympathetic  and  are  connected  with 
nerve  cells  in  the  superior  cervical  ganglion. 

On  stimulating  the  sympathetic  nerve  horripilation  (in  head  and  face) 
occurs  chiefly  on  the  homonymous  side,  but  at  the  same  time  crosses 
the  middle  line  to  some  extent. 

On  section  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  the  hairs  lie  abnormally  flat  in 
the  effected  region  and  remain  so  for  many  weeks. 

In  such  a  monkey  anger  and  fear  cause  horripilation  on  the  sound 
side  only.  The  pilo-motor  nerve-fibres  issue  in  the  roots  of  the  twelfth 
thoracic,  first,  second,  and  third  lumbar  nerves,  pass  into  the  lumbo- 
sacral sympathetic  chain  and  descend  in  it. 

In  the  cat  the  pilo-motor  nerve  fibres  are  found  in  each  nerve  from  the 
fourth  thoracic  to  the  third  lumbar  inclusive,  sometimes  also  in  the 
third  thoracic.  The  fibres  from  the  third  or  fourth  to  the  seventh 
thoracic  inclusive,  run  cephalad  in  the  cervical  sympathetic,  Join  cells 
in  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  innervate  the  sldn  on  thehead  and 
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on  the  back  of  the  neck.  These  fibres  are  either  not  present  or  not  foao- 
tional  in  all  the  cats  examined. 

The  pilo-motor  fibres  from  the  seventh  thoracic  to  the  third  lumbar 
nerves,  supply  a  strip  of  skin  about  twelve  cm.  wide,  extendiqg 
down  tne  middle  of  the  back  from  the  upper  part  of  the  thoimeio  regioD 
to  a  point  some  six  cm.  out  on  the  tail. 

The  plan  of  innervation  in  this  reii^on  is  very  interesting.  It  can  be 
shown  that  stimulation  of  any  spinal  nerve  root  in  this  group  caoaes 
horripilation  along  a  strip  of  skin  some  ten  cm.  in  length.  Taking  any 
two  successive  nerves  the  more  caudal  one  innervates  a  strip  of  sku  the 
beginning  and  end  of  which  are  about  two  cm.  caudal  of  the  strip  inner- 
vated by  the  more  cephalic  nerve. 


1.  Beck,  Die  Bettimmnng  der  Localisatfon  der  Gehim-und 
marksfunctionen  vermiUeUt  der  elektrischen  Bncheinutigen^  CentralbL  f. 
Physiol.  1890 IV  473. 

2.  Fleischl  v.  Marxow,  Mittheilung^  heireffend  die  Fhytiologie  der 
mmrinde,  Ibid.  1890  IV  537. 

3.  Beck,  Die  Strdme  der  NervencetUren^  Ibid.  1890 IV  672. 

4.  GOTCH  UND  HORSLET,  Ueber  den  Oebrauch  der  SlektricUat  fir 
die  Localisirung  der  Erregungeerscheinungen  im  CerUrcUnerveneifeUm^  Ibid. 
1891 IV  649. 

6.  Danilewskt,  Zur  Prage  uher  die  elektromotariechen  Vorgdnge  im 
Qehirn  ale  Auedruck  seines  Thaiigkettsztutandes^  Ibid.  1891  V  1 . 

The  above  mentioned  papers  are  experimental,  polemical  and  his- 
torical. They  have  grown  out  of  the  question,  how  far  the  activity  of 
the  central  nervous  system  Is  accompanied  by  -demonstrable  electrical 
changes,  and  to  what  degree  these  changes  can  be  used  for  the  study  of 
localisation  of  function  in  it.  Gk)tch  and  Horsley  stimulated  the  cere- 
bral cortex  and  noted  the  electrical  changes  in  certain  tracts  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

The  others  have  for  the  most  part  applied  a  peripheral  stimulus  and 
noted  the  electromotive  changes  in  the  brain,  mainly  in  the  cortex. 
From  the  results  of  all,  it  woiud  appear  that  the  cortex  is  usually  active 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  are  continuous  and  irregular  electrical 
changes,  which  can  not  be  accounted  for  by  distinct  permheral  stimuli. 
Peripheral  stimuli  produce  more  or  less  marked  changes  in  the  resting 
current  taken  from  the  cortex  and  there  seems  to  be  some  relation  be- 
tween the  disturbance  in  the  several  sensory  cortical  centres  and  stimula- 
tion applied  to  their  appropriate  sense  organs,  but  it  is  far  from  precise 
or  satisfactory.  On  the  power  of  ansBStnetics  (chloroform  and  ether) 
to  prevent  these  electromotive  changes,  the  authors  are  not  in  accord, 
Beck  claiming  that  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  cortex  continues  un- 
der choloform,  while  v.  Marxow  claims  that  the  cortex  is  paralyzed  by 
anaesthetics. 

All  those  who  have  employed  the  ^'  negative  variation  **  as  an  instru- 
ment wherewith  to  attack  physiological  problems  are  aware  that  it  it 
a  hard  one  to  handle,  and  whether  it  can  be  used  to  add  to  knowledge  of 
the  functions  of  the  cerebral  cortex  remains  yet  to  be  shown. 

Stewart,  Notes  on  some  applications  in  physiology  of  the  ^^  resistance'*^ 
method  of  measuring  temperature^  with  special  reference  to  the  question  of 
heat  production  in  mammalian  nerves  during  excitaUon^  Journal  of 
Physiology,  1891,  XII  409. 

The  apparatus  used  registered  changes  in  temperature  by  the  swing  of 
a  galvanometer  needle  and  in  most  experiments  variations  of  0.0005^  C. 
could  have  been  detected  with  certainty.  Neither  In  frogs  nor  dogs  and 
rabbits  is  there  evidence  of  a  variation  of  the  above  mentioned  amount 
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'4ii  stimiilated  nerves.    Hence  Bach  temperatare  changes  as  accompany 
vthe  excitation  of  liying  nerves  in  these  animals  most  be  extremely  small, 
it  they  occar  at  all.    Likewise,  nerves  in  the  process  of  dying  fail  to 
•how  a  change  of  temperature. 

As  bearing  on  the  question  of  '^  thermogenic  '^  as  distinguished  from 
•*  motor"  nerves,  it  appears  that  the  temperature  of  a  muscle  poisoned 
with  curara  does  not  rise  on  stimulation  of  the  nerve,  indicating  that  not 
only  do  the  hervous  impulses  causing  contraction  of  the  muscle,  but 
also  those  causing  rise  of  temperature,  (and  they  may  or  may  not  be  one 
and  the  same)  faU  to  effect  the  muscle,  after  curara. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Beports,  1891,  II,  No.  6.  B^ortin 
Jfewroloffy^  L 

1.  Berkley. — A  case  of  Chorea  insaniens,  with  a  contribution  to  the 
;germ  theory  of  chorea. 

2.  Simon. — Acute  angio-neurotic  oedema. 

3.  HOCH.— Haematomyelia. 

4.  Thomas. — A  case  of  cerebro-splnal  syphilis,  with  an  unusual 
lesion  in  the  spinal  cord. 

In  the  papers  above  cited,  the  clinical  and  pathological  points  of  view, 
as  contrasted  with  the  anatomical,  are  most  emphasized.  It  will  therefore 
he  sufScieut  to  mention  here  a  few  facts  of  very  general  interest  con- 
nected with  them.  The  study  of  chorea  (1)  is  based  on  two  cases — one  a 
dog.  In  the  first  case  towards  the  end  of  life,  the  chorea  was  associated 
witn  mental  confusion.  The  post-mortem  appearances  to  which  the 
most  value  is  attached  were  in  the  meninges  and  vessels,  and  are  inter- 
preted as  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  pathogenic  germ  or  Its  products. 
To  the  numerous  small  extravasation  of  red  blood  corpuscles  found  in 
the  nerve  substances,  but  little  slgnlflcence  is  attached.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  paper  the  changes  occurlng  in  the  liver  and  kidney  in  diph- 
th^a,  are  compared  with  those  in  the  meninges,  brain  and  Mdneys  in 
chorea,  with  a  view  to  emphasizing  the  similarities  and  thus  furnishing 
indirect  evidence  for  the  germ  theory  of  chorea. 

The  disease  designated  as  acute  angio-neurotic  oedema  (2)  is  character- 
ized by  rather  circumscribed  swellings,  appearing  suddenly  and  often 
periodically,  usually  multiple  and  a£focting  the  eyelids,  lips,  hands,  feet, 
genitals,  and  buttocks  by  preference.  There  is  often  profuse  vomiting. 
Three  cases  are  carefully  described.  Vaso-mator  Influences  alone  ap- 
pear insufficient  to  explain  all  the  results,  but  as  the  disturbance  Is 
credited  to  the  sympathetic  system,  these  vaso-motor  influences  must  be 
•considered  as  one  factor  at  least. 

In  the  discussion  of  Haematomyelia  (3)  it  is  pointed  out  that  hem- 
orrhage into  the  spinal  cord,  not  produced  by  trauma,  is  very  rare.  In 
the  two  cases  described,  while  trauma  is  bv  no  means  excluded,  yet  the 
paralysis  did  not  appear  in  one  case  until  six  days,  and  in  the  other  until 
three  weeks  after  the  accident.  The  particular  muscles  affected  were 
carefully  studied,  and  from  the  probable  location  of  the  lesion  the 
spinal  centres  for  these  several  muscles  Is  Inferred,  the  inferences  be- 
ing controlled  by  what  is  already  established  in  the  localization  of  arm 
centres  in  the  cord. 

Dr.  Thomas's  case  (4)  yields  the  following  anatomical  summary. 
^'  Syphilitic  orchitis.  Syphilitic  endarteritis  (gumnatous)  of  cerebral 
arteries.  Qumma  on  left  third  nerve  Involving  cms.  Gummata  on  left 
fourth,  right  sixth,  ninth  and  twelfth  nerves,  and  in  brain.  Gumma  on 
anterior  roots  of  three  cervical  nerves.  Meningitis  of  cord.  Poliomye- 
litis of  lumbar  enlargement.  Hyaline  degeneration  In  the  walls  of  Uie 
small  arteries."  In  the  faithful  account,  both  clinical  and  anatomical, 
which  is  given  there,  are  a  number  of  interesting  points.    No  symptoms 
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were  observed  which  corresponded  with  the  marked  changes  found  ia 
the  lumbar  cord.  The  tamor  on  the  right  sixth  nerve  should  have 
caused  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  muscle  of  the  right  ^e.  Hie 
right  eye  had  been  tested  short!  v  before  death  but  no  such  panJjrsis  was 
observed.  On  the  peripheral  side  of  the  gumma  this  nerve  did  oontaia 
a  number  of  well  preserved  nerve  fibres,  and  this,  too,  In  spite  of  the  tul 
that  the  fibres  could  not  be  traced  through  the  tumor.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  nerve  should  not  have  been  destroyed,  and  in 
the  second  place  that  it  should  transmit  despite  the  fact  that  the  nerve 
fibre  could  not  be  traced  through  it. 

Waldeter,  Ueber  etnige  nenere  Fanchwnffen  im  Gtbiete  der  AnatemU 
des  Centralnervens^ttemB^  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschr.  1891  XVII 1213, 
1244, 1267, 1287, 1331, 1352. 

Tliis  review  of  recent  work  on  the  finer  anatomy  of  the  nervous 
system  is  from  the  hand  of  an  acknowledged  master.  It  is  intended  to 
show  how  far  the  improvements  in  the  nistological  technique  have, 
during  the  past  few  years,  revolutionized  the  views  on  the  arcliitectiiie 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  first  paper  starts  with  a  historical  review 
of  the  subject  up  to  the  year  1880,  throwing  into  a  scheme  the  ideas 
then  current.  Next  follows  a  statement  of  Golgi^s  principle  results. 
Undisputed  is  his  observation  that  the  nerve  process  (axis-cylinder 

grocess  or  prolongation^  is  branched,  and  that  in  certain  cases  it 
ranches  so  much  as  to  lose  its  identity  wi^n  the  gray  matter  about 
it.  Disputed  are  his  interpretation  of  the  two  sorts  of  cells  as  sensory 
and  motor  and  bis  hjrpothesis  that  the  branches  from  the  nerve-process 
form  a  morphologically  continuous  net  Work  throughout  the  nervous 
system  and  that  the  protoplasmic  processes  are  purely  nutritive  in 
function.  The  points  of  diff'erence  in  the  views  of  the  brothers  Ramon 
y  Cajal  and  Golgl  are  clearlv  stated.  One  very  important  point  in  the 
conception  of  the  nerve  cell  is  the  value  to  be  attached  to  the  proto- 
plasmic prolongations.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  view 
that  they  possess  functions  not  dissimilar  in  kind  from  those  of  tiie 
nerve  process. 

In  order  to  form  a  picture  of  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  in  the 
spinal  cord  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  we  have  to  deal  within  the  cord 
with  (1)  commissure-cells  (Commissurenzellen),  (2)  the  column-cells 
(Strangzellen),  (3)  the  nerve-root  cells  (Nervenwurzelzellen),  (4)  the 
cells  of  the  dorsal  cornua  with  the  diffhsely  branching  nerve-process. 
Outside  of  the  cord  lie  the  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia.  In  general  the 
relation  of  these  elements  appears  to  be  the  following :  The  fibres  of  Uie 
dorsal  roots— for  the  most  part  taking  origin  from  the  ganglia  of  the  dorsal 
root — enter  the  cord  and  there  divide  into  an  ascending  and  a  descending 
ramus.  From  the  rami  arise  at  short  intervals  the  so-called  collatenu 
branches  which  penetrate  the  gray  substance  and  end  in  terminal 
brushes.  The  relation  of  these  terminations  to  the  cells  is  a  close  one 
but  nevertheless  not  that  of  continuity.  To  follow  the  relations  topo- 
graphically, there  are  in  the  dorsal  cornua  the  cells  with  the  difl\isely 
branching  nerve  process,  the  function  of  which  Is  not  evident.  In  tiie 
column  of  Clark,  or  Stilling^s  dorsal  nucleus — ^as  Waldeyer  prefers  to  call 
it — ^the  cells  appear  of  the  group  designated  as  column-cells.  Tti^lr 
nerve  process  passes  to  the  lateral  column  and  they  may  or  may  not 
divide  into  an  ascending  and  a  descending  ramus.  If  undivided  the 
fibre  turns  cephalad  and,  in  any  case,  gives  ofi  collaterals  along  its 
course.  In  most  parts  of  the  gray  matter  cells  of  this  class  are  to  be 
found.  The  commissure-cells  differ  from  the  last  only  in  the  fact  that 
the  nerves  coming  from  them  cross  the  middle  line  by  way  of  the  ven- 
tral commissure  before  they  turn  longitudinally. 

The  root  fibre  cells  form  a  final  group.    In  most  of  them  the  nerve- 
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process  ffives  off  but  a  small  number  of  branches  near  its  origin  and  in 
some  animals  none  at  all  haye  yet  been  discovered.  The  nerve  pro- 
cesses for  the  most  part  pass  into  Uie  ventral  nerve  roots  bat  in  some 
Instances  a  group  of  cells  mainly  in  the  lateral  portion  of  the  ventral 
cornna  send  their  nerve-processes  to  the  dorsal  roots.  Thus  some  fibres 
In  the  dorsal  roots  arise  from  cells  within  the  cord,  a  fact  for  which 
there  has  long  been  good  pathological  evidence.  In  the  third  paper  the 
relations  of  the  nerve  elements  in  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum  and  cere- 
brum is  diflcussed.  Some  account  of  the  relations  in  the  cerebellum  has 
already  been  given  (this  Journal,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  Feb.  1891).  The 
account  of  matter  in  the  cerebrum  is  taken  from  Ramon.  The  large 
pyramids  whose  pyramidal  prolongation  with  its  protoplasmic  branct^s 
may  extend  almost  to  the  sub-plal  layer  has  a  nerve-process  which  may 
contribute  to  any  of  the  principal  fibre-systems  of  the  hemispheres  and 
the  branches  of  which  also  form  modulated  fibres  as  shown  by  Flechsig. 
Above  and  below  the  large  pyramids  lie  triangular  or  small  pyramidal 
cells,  the  lower  layer  of  which  have  the  peculiarity  that  their  nerve 
process  is  directed  towards  the  cortex.  In  the  cortex  of  the  rabbit  S. 
Ramon  has  found  bipolar  cells  and  also  triangular  ones  with  several 
nerve  prolougations  both  of  which  are  entirely  new  elements  in  this 
region.  In  the  fourth  article  it  is  principally  the  comparative  anatomy 
of  the  nerve  elements  which  is  considered,  e^ecial  weight  being  laid  on 
the  relations  existing  in  the  invertebrates,  without  sufficient  grounds, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  Waldeyer  concludes  in  favor  of  direct  anastomoses 
between  cells  In  both  vertebrates  and  invertebrates.  In  the  Crustacea 
which  he  examined  Retzius  considers  almost  all  the  ganglion  cells  as 
monopolar.  The  nerve  process  however  has  lateral  branches,  but  no 
nerve  fiber  takes  its  origin  from  these  branches.  In  the  crabs  the  sen- 
sory and  motor  fibres  appear  to  arise  in  the  same  manner  and  we  have 
then  both  sorts  of  cells  centrally  located  and  in  physiological  connec- 
tion by  the  lateral  branches  of  the  nerve-process. 

These  general  views  find  support  In  the  arrangements  within  both 
the  olfactory  and  optic  apparatus.  Hero  thero  is  evidence  for  two  sets 
of  fibres  originating  from  separated  groups  of  cells  and  running  hi 
opposite  diroctions.  In  the  case  of  the  olfactory  it  would  appear  that 
some  cells  of  the  sensory  nasal  epithelium  aro  cells  of  origin  for  nerve 
fibres  passing  from  them  to  the  bulb.  One  question  of  prime  importance 
in  connection  with  the  supporting  tissues  of  the  nervous  system  is 
whether  these  are  derived  from  the  epiblast  alone  or  from  this  layer 
and  the  mesoblast.  This  is  one  of  the  matters  discussed  in  the  fifth 
paper  and  although  it  must  be  BtiU  left  open,  the  evidence  appears  to 
be  strong  tibat  these  tissues  have  a  double  origin.  In  the  final  paper  the 
various  points  discussed  aro  brought  into  a  general  view  and  illustrated 
by  schemata.  Some  of  the  principle  conclusions  aro  the  following. 
Tiie  axis-cylinder  of  all  nerve  fibres  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  a  nerve 
cell  and  in  no  case  does  it  arise  out  of  a  net  work  of  fibres.  All  nerve 
fibres  end  free  in  a  terminal-brush  and  in  no  case  is  there  formed  an 
anastomosing  net-work.  The  entire  nervous  system  can  be  considered 
as  buUt  of  a  series  of  units.  Each  unit  is  the  cell  and  its  outgrowUis. 
This  unit  Waldeyer  designates  as  a  neuron.  As  a  rule  the  order  of 
arrangement  is  such  that  physiological  connection  is  established  by  the 
terminal  brush  of  one  neuron  expanding  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
cell-body  of  the  next.  The  arrangement  In  the  glomeruli  of  the  olfact- 
ory bulb  suggests  that  in  certain  cases  the  terminal  brushes  of  two 
nervous-processes  may  be  directly  approximated.  In  considering  the 
value  of  the  nerve  cells,  Waldeyer  discusses  the  hypothesis  of  Nansen 
that  the  nerve  cells  are  simply  nutritive  and  do  not  form  part  of  the 
pathway  for  the  nervous  impulses,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
evidence  for  Hansen's  view  is  at  present  insufficient. 
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Two  very  general  matters  may  be  mentioned  in  conclusion.  Fint,  op 
to  recently  it  has  been  generally  held  that  the  method  of  ailyer  im- 
pregnation depended  solely  on  a  deposit  of  metal  in  lymph-spaces,  to 
this  Waldeyer  adds  a  possible  staining  of  certain  elements  which  if  it 
means  anything  means  that  the  reaction  takes  place  within  the  sab- 
stance  stamed  and  not  around  it.  Second,  KoUiker  in  discussing  tliis 
Bubject  has  laid  great  stress  on  the  question  how  far  the  fibres  brought 
out  represent  those  which  are  modalated  and  how  far  those  which  are 
non-modulated.    On  this  point  Waldeyer  has  nothing  to  say. 

Obersteiner,  Anleitung  beim  8tu4ium  der  Baues  der  nervosen  Central' 
organe  im  gesunden  und  kranken  Ztistand^  2.  Aufl.,  Leipzig  1892. 

The  first  edition  of  this  admirable  work  was  received  with  general 
rejoicings  and  was,  at  the  time,  reviewed  Id  these  columns.  (Am.  Jour. 
OF  Psychology,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  Feb.  1889.)  Since  then  (1390)  it  has 
undergone  translation  at  the  liands  of  Dr.  Alex.  Hill,  of  Downing 
College,  Cambridge,  England.  The  translation  is  good  and  the  English 
edition  dLOfers  from  the  original  Qerman  in  containing  certain  addenda, 
(always  bracketed  in  the  text),  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  trans- 
lator presents  some  morphological  views  of  his  own.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  attempt  here  more  than  to  point  out  some  features  of  the  second 
German  edition  as  compared  with  the  first.  The  fundamental  character  and 
arrangement  are  unchanged ;  as  the  author  tells  us  in  the  preface,  the  text 
has  been  carefully  worked  over.  The  result  is  about  one  hundred  pages 
more  of  reading  matter  and  several  new  cuts. 

A  first-class  book  of  this  kind  is  in  some  sense  a  work  of  art  and  as 
such  must  have  its  sketchy  portions.  At  the  same  time  it  is  sure  to  be 
judged  by  what  is  best  in  it  which,  in  this  case,  is  the  anatomical  matter 
— in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term.  Where  the  evidence  for  views  is 
physiological  or  developmental,  the  author^s  critical  sense  is  less 
helpful  to  the  reader.  We  have  said  that  the  book  has  grown  and  that 
in  parts  it  is  sketchy ;  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  it  may  remain  so 
and  stop  growing.  Even  in  this  second  edition  there  are'  introduced 
new  things,  presumably  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  which  weaken  its 
character  as  a  critical  essay.  It  seems  the  fate  of  many  strong  l>ook8  to 
thus  undergo  in  later  editions  a  form  of  fatty  degeneration  where  bulk  is 
gained  and  tone  is  lost,  and  the  perspective  of  the  subject  is  damaged. 
Turning  now  to  details,  several  matters  call  for  notice. 

The  section  on  methods  is  fuller  and  more  accurate  than  before. 
Take  it  all  in  all  this  chapter  forms  the  best  manual  on  the  histol- 
ogical methods  for  the  nervous  system  that  we  have.  In  discussing 
the  method  of  degeneration  it  does  not  appear  why  Schwalbe's  hypo- 
thetical nerve  fibre  with  two  nutritive  centres  should  be  introduced.  It 
represents  a  purely  formal  difficulty.  The  development  of  the  central 
nervous  system  is  just  touched  upon  and  histogensis  is  hardly  men- 
tioned. In  the  chapter  in  morphology  Fig.  20  is  not  without  fault.  The 
lateral  plexus  appears  to  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  velum  and  the 
stria  cornea  is  represented  on  one  side  only. 

In  considering  the  fissuration  of  the  hemispheres  the  author  holds 
closely  to  Ecker.  Eberstaller^s  contributions  to  the  snbiect  are 
recognized  in  the  text  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  his  boundaries  for 
the  occipital  lobe  accepted  in  the  figures.  These  figures  (^24-27 )  can 
certainly  be  improved.  The  central  fissure  should  cut  the  mantel- 
edge  and  the  relations  of  the  interparietal  sulcus  and  parieto-occipit^ 
fissure  in  Fig.  24  are  quite  misleading.  The  parieto-occipital  fissure 
normally  cuts  the  mantel-edge  much  in  front  of  the  point  at  which  it  is 
indicate.  And  furthermore  the  figures  do  not  agree  among  themselves 
in  representing  this  relation. 
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At  birth  the  ftssuration  in  the  normal  brain  is  usually  almost  com- 
plete, only  the  tertiary  sulci  being  in  part  undeveloped  and  the  state- 
ment that  '^  the  principal  Assures  are  present,*'  leaves  the  completeness 
quite  unemphasized ;  for  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  ftssuration  of  the 
hemispheres  at  birth  was  still  far  from  ftnished,  Ecker  is  mainly  re- 
sponsible. 

In  alluding  to  localization  in  the  cortex  Obersteiner  falls  back  on 
Exner's  view  that  they  are  foci  without  sharp  limits.  However  true 
this  may  be  for  the  lower  mammalia,  the  recent  work  on  man  and  the 
higher  monkeys  points  to  a  sharper  limitation  in  these  higher  forms,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  the  motor  centres  are  concerned.  The  law  given  for 
the  relation  of  the  thickness  of  the  cortex  to  the  size  of  the  gyri,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  larger  gyrl  have  the  thicker  cortex,  certainly  does  not 
include  the  insula,  for  there  the  gyri,  however  considered,  are  of 
moderate  size  though  the  cortex  i%  the  thickest.  Further,  deep  sulci  are 
found  in  the  occipital  region  where  the  cortex  Is  thin,  and  gyri  with 
broad  tops,  though  bounded  by  shallow  sulci,  are  found  on  the  orbital 
surface  where  the  cortex  Is  equally  thin.  The  large  gyrl  in  this  con- 
nection must  therefore  have  both  broad  tops  and  deep  sulci  bounding 
them  in  order  to  present  the  thicker  cortex.         s    4 

In  discussing  brain  weight,  if  the  figures  are  taken  from  Bischoff,  as 
thev  appear  to  be,  the  average  weight  for  the  female  brain  should  be 
1220  grms.  instead  of  1230  grms.  as  printed.  It  should  further  be  made 
clear  that  these  mean  weights  are  obtained  from  brains  still  enclosed  in 
the  leptomeninges. 

Direct  evidence  given  byTopinard.  Bischoff,  Boyd  and  others  in- 
dicates that  some  brain  growth  takes  place  up  to  thirty-years  in  females, 
while  in  males  it  may  continue  nearly  ten  years  longer.  This  fact  is 
hardly  suggested  by  the  statement  that  towards  the  twentieth  year  the 
maximum  brain  weight  is  attained.  In  presenting  Wagner's  figures  for 
the  superficial  extent  of  the  cortex  it  should  be  stated  that  the  measure- 
ments were  made  on  brains  shrunken  by  alcohol  and  that  while  the 
specimens  of  Wagner's  series  are  comparable  among  themselves,  his 
figures  do  not  without  correction  form  a  basis  for  determining  the 
extent  of  the  cortex  in  the  fresh  brain. 

It  is  agreeable  to  find  the  question  of  the  difference  in  the  weight  of 
the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  properly  neglected.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  some  brains  have  one  hemisphere  larger  than  the  other. 
I^ere  is  equally  little  doubt  that  the  differences  usually  found  depend 
on  the  difficulty  of  dividing  the  brain  fairly  and  that  these  difficulties, 
arising  from  the  distortion  of  the  specimen  and  the  constant  error  of 
the  operator— who  cannot  possibly  divide  even  a  favorable  object  Into 
two  equal  portions, —  give  rise  to  those  inequalities  which  have  so  often 
been  treated  as  Important,  but  which  in  reality  lie  well  within  the  limit 
of  the  errors  of  observation.  The  results  of  Oberstelner's  own  careful 
observations  on  the  specific  gravity  of  different  portions  of  the  brain 
form  the  last  topic  discussed  in  this  chapter  on  the  morphology.  In 
taking  up  the  histological  elements  of  the  nervous  system  the  author 
states  the  fibrllla  and  nyaloplasma  theories  of  the  structure  of  the  axis- 
cylinder  without  attempting  to  decide  between  them.  While  considering 
the  axis-cylinder  as  continuous  he  decides,  on  the  strength  of  Jacobi's  re- 
sults, against  the  discontinuity  of  the  sheath  of  Schwann,  as  advocated  by 
Boveri.  In  man  he  claims  a  considerable  degeneration  of  fibres  on  the 
central  side  of  lesions  oocuring  in  a  peripheral  nerve, — adding  that  this 
degeneration  is  less  marked  in  animals.  Further  a  normal  degeneration 
of  peripheral  nerves  in  man,  implying  a  degeneration  of  the  cells  con- 
nect^ with  them,  is  asserted.  Such  an  idea  surely  needs  more  evidence 
for  its  support  than  can  at  present  be  furnished.  In  discussing  the 
nerve-cell  ne  adheres  to  the  older  views.    The  absence  of  chromatin 
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from  the  oacleag  of  the  nerve  cell  is  noted  and  the  cell  oatgrowths 
dlACUBsed  with  special  reference  to  the  axi^-cyHnder  prolongation  at 
demonstrated  bv  Qolffi'g  method.  The  author  aeems  to  as  nndnly 
skeptical  on  this  parucnlar  point,  though  his  arguments  agaimt  tlie 
simple  nutritious  functions  of  the  protoplasmic  prolongations  have 
more  force.  Our  principle  indictments  against  this  chapter  is  that  he 
still  speaks  of  nerre-cells  and  fibres  as  separate  elements,  thaa  failing  to 
utilize  the  valuable  conception  of  the  cell  and  its  fibres  as  forming  both 
a  morphological  and  physiological  unit. 

Beginning  with  the  spinal  cord  we  come  to  the  most  valuable  por- 
tions of  the  book.  Here  Calai's  results  are  freely  used.  The  view  that 
the  columns  of  OoU  are  pathways  for  the  muscle  sense  is  supported  by 
the  observation  that  these  columns  are  poorly  developed  in  the  limb- 
less forms.  The  segmental  nature  of  the  spinal  cord  is  passed  over  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  out  faintly  indicated  in  the  higher  mammidt — ^not 
a  very  sufficient  reason. 

In  discussing  the  spinal  nerves  their  doable  origin—from  both  aides  of 
the  cord — ^is  described  and  this  Idea  Is  carried  over  to  the  cranial  nerves 
where  even  the  pachetlcus  and  abducens  are  forced  into  the  achenuu 
One  cannot  help  feeling  la  the  light  of  v.  Guddlns's  results,  that  the 
weight  of  evidence  Is  against  such  a  view.  The  new  figures  (134-136) 
In  the  section  on  the  medulla  and  Interbraln  form  welcome  illustrations 
of  the  latter  region.  If  an  argument  were  needed  to  show  how  much 
the  histologist  had  yet  to  do  on  the  nerve  centres,  no  better  one  could  be 
offered  than  the  fact  that  the  olfactory  bulb  and  tract  are  here  illus- 
trated and  considered  from  the  examination  of  them  in  the  dog.  The 
contribution  of  His  to  the  make  up  of  the  olf  actorv  bulb  Is  not  mentioned 
and  the  double  nature  of  the  optic  nerve  is  passed  over.  Farther  on,  the 
anatomical  myth  about  the  fibres  of  the  Callosum  Joining  Identical  points 
of  the  cortex  appears.  This  Is  pure  hypothesis  and  should  not  be  pre- 
sented as  anything  else. 

Finally,  the  pictures  illustrating  the  cortex  (p.  44.5)  are  all  out  of 
drawing.  The  size  of  the  cells  and  the  relative  thickness  of  the  several 
layers  are  both  calculated  to  give  wrong  Impressions,  which  are  only  In 
part  to  be  corrected  by  the  figure  on  p.  451  Illustrating  tbe  distinction  of 
fibres  in  the  cortex. 

References  to  the  more  important  literature  have  been  Introduced  at 
the  end  of  each  section  and  In  many  cases  the  abbreviations  used  in 
connection  with  the  figures  have  been  arranged  In  alphabetical  order  In 
the  explanation,  thas  facilitating  reference.  The  foregoing  remarks 
are  intended  simply  as  a  running  comment  to  the  thanks  due  the  author 
from  those  who  nave  occasion  to  use  his  lucid  and  Instructive  book. 

Turner,  The  convoltUiotu  of  the  brain ;  art  tidy  in  comparative  ana- 
tomy^ Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  1890-1,  XXV,  105,  also  Verhandlui^ 
gen  dee  X,  intemaiionalen  medicinischen  CongreeeeSy  Berlin  1890^  IL 
Berlin  1891. 

This  paper  Is  valuable  for  the  simple  and  novel  form  In  which  it  pre- 
sents the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  gyrl.  Lacking,  as  we  do,  a  really 
adequate  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  gyrl  from  the  physlologiod 
side,  it  is  necessary  to  come  back  to  the  comparative  anatomy  for  Uie 
significance  of  these  foldings ;  from  this  latter  standpoint  our  author 
reviews  the  field. 

He  makes  departure  from  the  very  general  fact  that  a  cerebral 
hemisphere  is  separable  Into  two  natural  divisions — a  ventral  portion, 
or  Bhlnencephalon,  and  a  dorsal  portion,  or  Pallium.  These  main  divis- 
ions are  separated  by  the  rhlnal  or  ects-rhtnal  fissure. 

So  far  as  the  rhinencephalon  is  concerned  Turner  follows  Broca  In 
making  It  the  basis  for  a  further  grouping.    Instead  of  Broca*8  two 
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S-oaps  of  oematic  aod  anosmatic  animals,  Tamer  makes  a  threefold 
YiBion  into  macrosmatic,  represented  by  the  Uni^ulata,  Carnivora,  etc., 
microsmatlc  represented  by  the  Pinnipedia,  whalebone-whales,  apes 
and  man,  and  finally  the  anosmatic,  represented  by  the  4olphiii8, 
toothed-whales,  etc. 

In  ascending  the  mammalian  series  the  pallium  developes  the  more 
rapidly  and  thus  more  and  more  overgrows  the  rhlnencephalon.  As  a 
resnlt  the  rhinal  fissure  passes  from  a  lateral  position  in  the  lower 
forms,  to  a  ventral  one,  in  the  higher.  The  main  subdivisions  of  the 
rhlnencephalon  are  the  bulb,  peduncle  and  lobus  hippocampi.  Two 
roots  of  the  peduncle  are  described;  these  bound  tne  quadrilateral 
space.  Of  course  with  the  variations  in  the  size  of  both  pallium  and 
rhlnencephalon  the  topographical  relations  of  the  latter  may  be  various. 
The  lobus  hippocampi  is  in  general  larger  in  the  microsmatlc  animals 
than  in  the  anosmatic,  but  it  Ta  still  present  in  the  gross  form  in  the 
latter.  Supposing  that  in  this  last  case  it  contains  normal  nerve 
elements,  we  are  in  the  position  of  being  forced  to  explain  a  special- 
sense  centre  which  has  no  peripheral  connections,  lliere  seem  two 
ways  out  of  such  a  position ;  either  to  find  that  the  hippocampal  lobes 
are  histologically  abnormal  in  the  anosmatic  forms  or  that  this  region 
has  some  other  function  in  addition  to  a  centre  for  smell.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  both  these  notions  would  be  involved  in  any  complete 
explanation.  In  all  animals  the  pallium  is  larger  than  the  rhlnence- 
phalon, the  difference  being  greatest  in  the  higher  forms.  Species  in 
the  same  order  may  have  in  some  cases  a  convolutf  d  pallium,  in  others 
a  smooth  one.  The  insectlvora  are  apparently  the  group  in  which  the 
surface  of  the  hemispheres  most  perfectly  preserves  its  smoothness 
throughout  life  in  all  the  genera.  In  the  monotremata,  Omichorhyn- 
ous  has  a  smooth  brain  while  that  of  Echidna  is  convoluted.  After 
considering  the  orders  In  which  the  pallium  Is  slightly  convoluted  our 
author  notes  the  order  of  appearance  of  the  fundamental  fissures  In 
these  forms  and  shows  that,  while  the  sylvian  fossa  is  to  be  associated 
with  the  rhlnencephalon,  the  sylvian  fissure  belongs  to  the  pallium. 
Further  among  the  llssencephala— or  smooth-brained  forms — ^the  syl- 
vian fifisure  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  first  to  appear.  In  many 
forms  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  sagittal  fissure  and 
marginal  gyrus  before  the  sylvian  can  be  recognized.  Taking  the  fund- 
amental fissures  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  fixed  order  for  their  ap- 
pearance but  that  the  order  dlfi'ers  according  to  the  groups  of  animals 
examined. 

For  purposes  of  general  description  Turner  groups  the  fissures  Into 
sagittal,  arcuate  and  radial,  terms  which  hanily  require  further  ex- 
planation. 

Taking  up  first  those  orders  in  which  the  convolutions  are  most  com- 

Elex,  it  appears  that  the  representatives  of  smallest  size  in  which  the 
rain  Is  large  as  compared  to  the  body,  may  be  lissencephalous,  as  for 
example  in  the  case  of  little  marmoseb  monkey  among  the  Primates. 
In  the  carnivora,  pinnipedia,  cetacea  and  ungulata  certain  accurate 
fissures  arch  over  the  sylvian — itself  to  be  classed  with  the  radial  fissures 
— and  in  the  most  typical  cases  form  three  concentric  gyrU  which, 
enumerated  from  the  sylvian  fissure  outwards,  are  the  sylvian,  supra- 
sylvian  and  marginal  gyri.  Where  it  is  deep,  the  sylvian  fissure  always 
hides  the  Insula. 

In  the  carnivorous  brain  the  crucial  fissure  is  a  characteristic  feature 
extending  from  the  mesal  surface  outwards  and  bounded  at  Its  Uteral 
end  by  the  sigmoid  gyrus.  The  mesal  surface  In  this  group  has  a  well 
mark^  splemal  fissure — both  longitudinal  and  accurate  In  its  course, 
having  important  relations  to  the  crucial  fissure  Ju^t  named. 
The  homology  of  the  fissure  of  Bolando  with  the  various  fissures  in 
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the  carDlvoroug  brain  with  which  it  has  been  compared  are  merely 
mentioned  and  the  author  passes  on  to  propose  the  question  whether 
there  can  not  be  an  occipital  lobe  without  a  parieto-occipital  fissure  and 
decides  that  there  can  be  if  the  caudal  prolongation  of  die  lateral  horn, 
the  post,  comu,  is  taken  as  the  criterion.  Again  he  argues  for  the 
recognition  of  both  frontal  and  parietal  lobes  even  where  the  fissure  of 
Rolando  is  absent.  It  is  plain  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  con- 
volutions can  have  very  little  value  in  determining  phylogenetic  rela- 
tionship and  that  their  significance  is  not  fundamental.  The  remain- 
ing pages  are  devoted  to  the  various  theories  of  the  formation  of  the 
convolutions.  This  is  the  least  satisfactory  portion  of  the  paper.  It 
should  be  added  that  there  are  more  than  forty  cuts  interpolated  in  the 
text,  many  of  them  representing  the  brains  of  unusual  or  rare  animals. 
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Prop.  J.  McK.  Cattell, 

Coliinibia  College. 

HQffdino,  Ueber  Wiederkenneny  Association  und  psychiscJie  Activit&t.^ 
Viertelj.  f.  wlesensch.  Philos.  1889  XIII  420 ;  1890  XIV  27, 167,  293.^ 

Lehmann,  Kritische  vnd  eyperimentelle  Mudien^  iiber  das  Wiederer- 
kenneny  Phil.  Stud.  1891  VII 169. 

WuNPT,  Bemerkungen  zur  AssodationsUhre^VYiW,  Stud.  1891 VU 329. 

Jastbow,  a  statistical  study  of  memory  and  association^  Educational 
Review,  1891 II 442. 

RiBOT,  Enquete  sur  Its  idSes  ginirales.  Rev.  Philos.  1891  XXXn376. 

MuENSTEBBERO,  Zur  IndividuaJpsychologie^  Centralbl.  f.  Nervheil* 
kunde,  1891  XIV  196. 

Dumas,  V Association  des  idees  dans  les  passions.  Rev.  Philos.  1891 
XXXI  483. 

The  papers  by  Prof.  Hoffding,  Dr.  Lehmann  and  Prof.  Wundt  are 
intimately  related  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  preceding  articles  and 
text-books.  Hoffding  criticises  Ijehmann^s  previous  paper  '^  Ueber 
Wiedererkennen"  (Phil.  Stud.  1888,  V  96-156),  in  which  the  latter 
maintained  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  similarity  as  a  principle 
of  association.  Hoffding  argues  for  the  integrity  of  association  by 
similarity,  laying  special  stress  on  the  recognition  of  previous  exper- 
iences. In  such  cases  the  recognition  is  the  psychological  correlate  of 
the  greater  mobility  of  the  corresponding  molecules  of  the  brain.  A 
change  which  has  once  taken  place  occurs  the  more  readily  the  second 
time.  Lehmann  argues  that  every  experience  is  complex,  and  that  the 
recognition,  even  of  a  comparatively  simple  sensation,  is  due  to  con- 
tiguity rather  than  similarity.  Wnndt  in  vi«w  of  these  papers  and  of 
Scripture's  recent  experimental  study  explains  and  elaborates  the  doct- 
rine of  association  contained  in  the  third  edition  of  his  psychology.  He 
holds  that  simultaneous  association  should  be  ranked  co-ordinat«  with 
successive  association,  and  that  the  latter  depends,  as  the  name  itself 
indicates*  on  the  continuous  interweaving  of  all  the  Ideas  under  Uie 
control  of  conciousness.  We  may  look  on  the  disagreement  of  our 
leading  psychologists  in  these  questions  without  great  anxiety,  for 
after  all  the  matter  is  largely  one  of  nomenclature. 

Turning  to  the  experimental  results  of  liChmann's  paper,  we  find  them 
to  be  of  interest.    In  his  firbt  section  he  gives  the  results  of  428  trials  on 
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the  recognition  of  smellB.  In  45%  of  the  trials  an  immediate  association 
was  called  up,  In  \  of  which  the  observer  was  apparently  mistaken  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  smell.  In  28%  of  the  trials  a  name  was  immediately 
SQgffested,  which  was  wrong  i  of  the  time.  In  7%  of  the  trials  the 
smell  was  recognized,  but  called  up  no  association  nor  name,  and  this 
class  Lehmann  considers  the  most  interesting  theoretically.  The  second 
section  is  on  the  recognition  of  sounds.  Lehmann  finds,  as  Starke  and 
Merkel  had  previously  found,  that  the  intensity  of  the  second  of  two 
sounds  is  overestimated.  Lehmann  thinks  that  this  is  becaui^e  the 
actual  sensation  must  appear  stronger  than  a  memory-Image.  On  this 
assumption  the  longer  the  interval  between  the  two  sounds,  and  the  less 
exact  the  memorv-lmage  of  the  first  sound,  the  greater  should  be  the 
overestimation  of  the  second  sound.  The  experiments  given  in  support 
of  this  theory  do  not  seem  to  confirm  it  very  well,  but  Lehmann  thinks 
the  variations  are  due  to  a  periodicity  in  the  fading  of  the  memory- 
image.  It  is  not,  however,  a  matter  of  course  that  because  a  sensation  is 
remembered  less  exactly,  it  should  be  represented  as  weaker.  The 
complex  effects  of  memory,  contrast  and  fatigue  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily explained  on  this  theory.  The  writer  of  tJiis  notice  finds  that 
the  second  of  two  weights  is,  indeed,  overestimated,  but  the  second  of 
two  lights  is  still  more  regularly  underestimated.  It  may  be  suggested 
that  it  would  be  more  convenient  and  accurate  if  writers  who  tmow 
mathematics  (as  Lehmann  does)  would  give  probable  errors  and  not 
merely  the  number  of  mistakes  made  in  60  or  1380  trials. 

Prof.  J  astro  w  publishes  the  results  obtained  with  his  classes  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  on  students  in  the  Milwaukee  High  School. 
He  gave  ten  words  separately  to  the  students,  and  obtained  the  first 
associated  words.  After  48  hours  he  required  them  to  write  down  as 
many  of  the  original  words  as  they  could  remember.  Then  he  gave  them 
the  original  words,  and  required  them  to  write  down  as  many  of  their 
former  associations  as  they  could  remember.  He  obtained  the  interest- 
ing result  that,  while  about  i  of  the  words  were  forgotten,  only  i  of  the 
associations  were  forgotten.  Some  of  the  words  were  remembered 
much  better  than  others,  whereas  the  associations  on  the  several  words 
were  remembered  about  equally  well.  In  the  classification  of  the  asso- 
ciations the  great  frequency  of  certain  associations  (pen-ink,  cat-dog, 
etc.,)  is  apparent.  There  were  only  241  different  associations  In  700 
cases.  About  i  the  associations  come  under  the  heading  "  natural  kind, 
or  one  object  suggesting  another  of  the  same  class.**  AJterthis  division 
^^ whole  to  part'*  was  the  largest,  llie  results  obtained  with  the 
university  students  and  with  the  school  students  were  much  alike.  The 
women  remembered  better  than  the  men,  and  their  associations  were 
the  less  diversified.  This  illustrates  an  important  distinction,  which 
obtains  throughout  the  animal  kingdom — the  greater  variability  of 
the  male. 

Prof.  Ribot  gave  words  to  103  persons,  and  recorded  the  suggested 
ideas.  ^'  Nothing  **  was  suggested  53%  of  the  whole  number  of  times  I 
The  observers  were  classified  according  to  the  nature  of  their  mental 
imagery.  The  visual  type  in  which  a  more  or  less  distinct  image  of  the 
object  is  called  up  was  the  most  frequent.  The  types  in  which  printed 
words  were  seen,  or  auditory  Images  prevailed,  were  raise.  Prof  Ribot 
formerly  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  movement  to  imagina- 
tion, but  in  the  present  paper  nothing  U  said  concerning  those  whose 
thoughts  are  chiefly  accompanied  by  the  impulse  to  spoken  words  or 
other  movements,  to  which  class  Prof.  Strieker  and  the  writer  of  this 
notice  belong. 

Dr.  Mtinsterberg  has  made  tests  concerning  association  and  various 
mental  traits  in  school  children  and  others.  In  the  present  paper  he 
describes  the  methods  he  has  used,  but  does  not  as  yet  give  his  results. 
The  tests  suggested  by  Mtinsterberg  need  not  be  described  here  until 
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their  appropriateness  has  been    demonstrated  by  the  pablication  of 
these.    But  one  cannot  fall  to  honour  the  heroic  persenrerenoe  whlA 
is  borne  witness  to  by  experiments  of  this  sort. 
The  paper  by  M.  Danuis  does  not  contain  experimental  results. 

Mabitds,  Ueber  die  Beactionazeit  und  Perceptionsdauer  der  KlanM. 
Phil.  Stud.  1890  YI  394. 

Mabtius,  Ueber  den  Sif^uu  der  IntenMitdt  der  Seize  auf  die  Seae- 
tiofugeU,  Phil.  Scud.  1891  YII 469. 

Dr.  Martins  here  continues  the  publication  of  careful  experiments  oo 
reaction-time  carried  out  in  his  private  laboratory  at  Bonn.  In  his  flnt 
paper  he  glvea  experiments  showing  that  the  reaction-time  becomes 
shorter  as  the  pitch  of  a  tone  is  taken  higher.  A  monochord  was  used 
to  produce  the  tone?,  and  the  times  were  measured  with  the  Hipp 
chronoscope.  0*,  c',  c",  c'^'  and  c'^  were  used,  and  the  times  compared 
with  those  obtained  from  the  noise  made  by  a  hammer  and  anvil  In  a 
eeneral  way  the  times  are  the  same  Tin  the  neighborhood  of  llOv)  for 
c^^  as  for  the  noise,  and  about  40ct  larger  for  O.  There  are  considerable 
dilTerences  with  the  three  observers,  which  are  probably  due  to  the 
limited  number  of  experiments,  12  to  19  of  each  sort,  with  an  average 
variation  of  about  10^.  Martins  concludes  from  a  comparison  of  the 
reaction*  times  that  1  to  4  vibrations  are  sufficient  to  call  up  a  sensation. 

Prof.  Stumpf  in  reviewing  this  paper  (Zeltsch.  f .  Psych.  II,  230-232) 
suggested  that  the  difference  In  time  of  the  reaction  might  be  due  to  the 
greater  intensity  of  the  higher  tone.  Martins  consequently  made 
experiments  in  which  the  Intensity  was  varied,  and  obtained  as  result 
that  there  is  no  difference  In  the  length  of  the  reaction-time  for  sounds 
of  different  Intensities.  This  is  contrary  to  the  results  obtained  for 
several  classes  of  stimuli  by  Wundt,  Exner,  v.  Kries  u.  Auerbach,  v. 
Yintschgau  u.  Honlgschmied,  v.  Wlttisch,  Berger  and  the  writer  of 
this  notice.  Martins  thinks  that  this  discordance  is  explained  by  the 
greater  attention  given  In  his  experiments,  but  it  more  lU^ely  due  to  the 
small  range  of  Intensity.  The  Intensity  of  the  sounds  was  not  measured, 
but  in  no  case  can  a  monochord  give  a  very  loud  sound. 

BEP80LD,  yeuer  Vorechlag  zur  Vermeidung  des  perzOnlichen  Zei^Fehlen 
bei  Durchgangsbeobachtungen^  Astronomische  Kachrichtungen  1889  Dec 
9,  No.  2940. 

Becker,  Ueber  einige  Versuche  von  Durchgangabeobdchtungen  naeh  dem 
neuen  Efpsold^echen  F6f/aAren,Astronondsche  Nachrichten  1891  Kay  19, 
No.  3036. 

Landerer,  Sur  Viquation  personelle^  Comptes  rend.  1889  CYIII 21. 

GK>NK£SIAT,  tiur  Equation  personelle  dans  les  obzervaHons  de  pazzagez^ 
Comptes  rend.  1891  CXII  207. 

Stroobant,  Becherchee  expSrimentales  sur  V^wUion  persontlle  dans  les 
observations  de  passage^  Comptes  rend.  1891  CXIII  457. 

Andr£  et  Gonnesiat,  Btnde  experimentale  de  V^uation  dicimale  dans 
les  observations  de  passage^  faite  d  V  Observatoire  de  Lyon^  Comptes  rer.d. 
1892  CXIY  167. 

Christie,  Change  of  personal  equation  vaUh  stellar  magnitudes  in  trans- 
ito,  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astron.  Soc.  1891  455. 

Backhuyzen,  Bestimmungen  der  persdnlichen  Qleichung  bei  Passage- 
beobachtungen^  Yiertelj.  d.  Astron.  G^sellsch.  1889  249. 

A  personal  equation  machine^  The  Sidereal  Messenger  1891  139. 

7/i«  photochronograph  and  its  application  to  the  star  transits^  Greorgetown 
College  Observatory  1891  36. 

Prof.  Wundt  and  Prof.  Bxner  have  called  attention  to  the  psycholo- 
gical Interest  of  the  personal  equation  long  known  to  astronomers,  and 
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I>r.  Sanford  has  ffiven  In  this  Joubkal  a  thorough  historical  and  critical 
review  of  the  snofect  ap  to  1888.  Since  then  astronomers  have  continued 
the  study  of  a  snmect  so  essential  to  their  science.  The  accuracy  with 
which  time  can  be  measured,  and  with  which  position  and  motion  can 
be  determined,  is  dependent  on  the  personal  equation,  and  reduction  of 
the  error  by  .01  sec.  would  l>e  an  important  advance  in  astronomy.  The 
papers  by  Dr.  Bepsold  and  by  Prof.  Becker  suggest  a  new  method  for 
eliminatinff  or  lessening  the  personal  equation.  Kepsold  had  previously 
proposed  tnat  the  transit  instrument  might  be  moved  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  star,  and  the  observer  might  at  his  leisure  adfust  the  wire  so  as  to 
bisect  the  star.  If  the  position  of  the  instrument  were  known,  the  time 
•of  transit  could  be  measured  very  exactly.  But  the  mechanical  difficul- 
tiee  of  moving  and  adjusting  the  instrument  proved  insurmountable,  and 
Bepsold  now  proposes  that  the  wire  only  should  be  moved  by  the  ob- 
server. This  is  done  by  mean«  of  a  screw,  and  the  position  of  the  wire 
is  registered  automatically  on  the  chronograph.  A  number  of  sucli  regis- 
trations can  be  taken  at  short  intervals  during  a  single  transit.  Repsold 
tested  his  method  artificially,  and  found  the  variable  error  of  observa- 
tion to  be  comparatively  small  (44(r  to  27(t),  and  the  constant  error  to  be 
nearly  eliminated.  Becker  tested  the  method  in  actual  transit  observa- 
tions with  less  satisfactory  results.  The  personal  differences  of  four 
observers  were  obtained  by  the  chronographic  meUiod  and  by  Bepsold*s 
method,  and  the  results  were  reduced  In  the  usual  manner.  The  proba- 
ble error  was  found  to  be  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  larger  by  Repsold's 
method.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  improvements  in  the  apparatus 
and  practice  on  the  part  of  the  observers  would  make  this  new  method 
the  most  accurate  hitherto  used. 

Of  the  reports  In  the  CompUs  rtndus  that  by  M.  Stroobant  ha9  the 
most  psychological  interest.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  familiar  to 
psychologists,  but  not  systematically  applied  in  astronomy,  that  an  ob- 
server can  Judge  when  his  registration  is  worse  than  usual.  The  writer 
•of  this  notice  finds  in  recent  experiments  that  the  error  in  adjusting  a 
movement  is  about  half  as  great  as  the  error  in  perceiving  it.  The  error 
in  adjustment  is  perceived  as  an  error  and  may  be  eliminated,  the  total 
error  being  thus  reduced  by  about  one-eighth.  Stroobant  finds  that  the 
'^  eye  and  ear  **  method  is  no^>  much  less  accurate  than  the  chronographic 
method.  The  first  limb  of  a  planet  (artificial)  was  registered  too  soon 
(115a  to  2.38ff),  and  the  second  limb  too  late  (16<r  to  62<t).  Begistrations 
become  later  as  a  sitting  is  continued.  Stroobant  finds  that  he  has  a 
•considerable  decimal  equation,  and  this  error  is  more  elaborately  studied 
by  MM.  Andr^  Mud  Gonnessiat.  They  find  it  to  1>e  al)out  .06  sec.  The 
decimal  equation  (first  noticed  by  Prof.  B.  Pierce),  is  due  to  giving 
preference  to  certain  decimals  in  estimating  parts  of  seconds  or  millime- 
tres. It  would  seem  to  be  an  error  difficult  to  eliminate.  Observers  dif- 
fer greatly,  and  an  observer's  knowledge  of  his  own  error  would  prob- 
ably lead  to  its  alteration.  M.  I^anderer  discusses  the  part  which  di- 
plopia (doubling  of  the  image)  may  play  in  transit  observations.  This 
defect  can  of  course  be  corrected  by  glasses,  but  it  may  l>e  increased  by 
fatigue  during  the  observation.  The  British  astronomer  royal  gives  the 
alteration  in  the  personal  equation  with  a  change  in  the  brightness  of 
the  artificial  star.  The  star  was  darkened  by  gauze  netting,  but  the  al- 
teration in  intensity  was  not  measured.  The  registration  tended  to  be- 
come later,  as  the  star  was  made  less  bright. 

Prof.  Backhuyzen  explains  his  method  for  studying  artificial  transits, 
which  is  described  in  detail  in  Vol.  VII  of  the  annals  of  the  IjCiden  Ob- 
servatory. In  this  method  the  artificial  star  is  stationary,  and  the  ap- 
parent motion  is  obtained  by  a  revolving  prism.  The  Eastman  pernonal 
equation  apparatus  is  described  anew  in  the  Sidereal  Menenger,  This 
is  the  only  artificial  transit  apparatus  which  the  writer  has  examined 
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and  be  does  not  know  how  it  compares  with  others.  Bat  it  is  one  of  ibt 
most  recent  and  considered  one  of  the  best.  The  technical  advances  in 
psychology  are  borne  witness  to  by  the  fact  that  the  psychologist  woald 
not  liite  to  use  a  recording  apparatus  whose  error  is  over  l<r,  wnereas  the 
variable  error  of  this  ipstrument  is  about  20?,  and  tihe  constant  error  is 
not  entirely  eliminated  by  the  ingenious  method  of  reversing  the  motion 
of  the  carriage. 

The  paper  last  on  this  list  in  the  most  important  for  astronomy,  bat 
does  not  especially  concern  psychology.  As  long  ago  as  1849,  Ftye 
suggested  the  possibility  of  recording  transits  by  photography,  and  this 
has  now  been  actually  accomplished.  •  It  Is  not  necessary  to  describe 
here  the  methods  and  apparatus  used  in  the  Georgetown  College  Ob* 
servatory  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Bev.  FaSier  Hasen.  Stars  of 
the  fourth  magnitude  have  been  successfully  photographed  in  transit, 
what  Prof.  Young  calls  the  ^^  annoying  human  element^*  being  largely 
eliminated.  The  photographic  method  will  probably  be  applied  with 
great  advantage  to  many  physical  measurements. 

The  interests  of  psychology  are  not  especially  served  by  any  of  these 
papers.  Astronomers  naturally  wish  to  do  away  with  the  personal 
equation  rather  than  to  study  it.  The  most  important  advances  have 
been  in  this  direction.  The  Repsold  method  transfers  the  error  to  a 
certain  extent  f  rr>m  the  observer  to  the  instrument,  and  the  photograpliic 
method  does  away  with  the  observer  altogether  during  the  actual  transit 
The  work  of  astronomers  becomes  less  important  for  psychology  as 
their  devices  become  more  mechanical,  and  as  psychology  itself  learns 
to  state  and  to  solve  its  own  problems.  On  the  other  hand  recent  ad- 
vances in  psychology  are  of  Increasing  importance  to  astronomy  and  the 
other  physical  sciences.  Physical  measurements  in  the  last  resort  must 
always  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  the  eye  and  hand.  Errors  of  obser- 
vation are  now  studied  in  psychology  with  an  exactness  which  ha^  never 
been  approached  in  any  physical  science.  There  are  but  few  physicists 
and  mathematicans  who  understand  the  position  of  psychology  in  this 
matter.  The  physicist  cannot  know  the  true  value  of  the  quantity  he 
is  seeking  to  determine ;  he  deals  with  residuals  not  with  erron.  The 
psychologist  on  the  other  hand  determines  actual  errors,  and  can  study 
their  nature,  size  and  dispersion  in  a  manner  entirely  beyond  the  reach 
of  physics.  The  whole  theory  of  the  method  of  least  squares  Is  con- 
cerned with  variable  errors,  and  is  helpless  in  the  presence  of  constant 
or  systematic  errors.  Constant  errors  are,  however,  far  more  important 
and  dangerous  than  variable  errors,  and  these  can  be  measured  and  elim- 
inated by  the  psychologist.  Astronomers  have,  indeed,  attempted  this 
with  their  artificial  transit  instruments,  but  they  have  been  playing  t-he 

gart  of  the  psychologist,  in  most  cases  without  adequate  methods  or 
nowledge. 


Ardig6,  Alcune  oaservazioni  relative  alia  legge  psicologica  del  neonos- 
cimentOy  Bl vista  di  fllosofia  scientifica  1891  X  577. 

The  author  relates  an  experience  in  the  reproduction  of  a  dream  which 
seems  to  support  his  theory  of  recognition.  He  presents  several  con- 
siderations on  coffnate  points  from  which  he  deduces  two  consequences, 
the  one  in  regard  to  the  association  of  Ideas  and  the  other  relation  to 
the  theory  of  reasoning.  The  former  denies  that  the  process  of  associa- 
tion Is  the  revival  of  terms  one  after  the  other  thac  exist  separately  is 
the  organic  predisposition  of  the  cerebrum,  but  asserts  that  it  is  a  re- 
enlivement  little  by  little  In  various  parts  of  an  ample  system  which 
acting  In  Its  Integrity  from  one  point  to  the  other  does  so  In  successive 
moments  and  with  variations  of  Intensity  In  different  parts.    Thus  it  is 
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deduced  that  the  principle  of  association  Is  the  same  for  simul- 
taneous and  successive  associations  and  for  those  of  similarity ;  more- 
over we  see  that  there  are  two  species  of  simultaneous  and  successive 
associations,  the  direct  and  the  indirect.  The  direct  association  of 
coexistence  and  sequence  takes  place  because  the  single  system  pre- 
formed as  a  physiological  synergy  is  aroused  in  its  integrity,  reacting 
successively  in  its  parts.  The  association  by  similarity  takes  place 
because  the  special  rhythm  of  such  an  entire  system  stimulates  analogous 
rhythms  of  other  systems  physiologically  preformed,  in  the  same  way 
that  a  piano-string  in  vibration  produces  resonating  vibrations  in  other 
strings  of  analogous  rhythm.  The  Indirect  association  of  coexistence 
and  sequence  takes  place  because  the  rhythm  of  activity,  when  there  is 
consciousness  of  one  term  of  an  associative  series,  arouses  the  analogous 
rhythm  of  a  term  of  another  associative  series  In  such  a  way  that  the 
whole  physiological  system  takes  part  In  it.  Reasoning  is  nothing 
more  than  a  product  of  the  law  of  re- cognition. 

E.  W.  Scripture. 

Scripture,  Ueber  den  assoeiativen  Vetla^f  der  VorsUllungen^  Inaug. 
Diss.  Leipzig  1891;  also  Phil.  Stud.  1891-2  VII  50. 

The  first  step  to  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject  must  be  a  careful 
collection  of  material  instead  of  the  fictitious  examples  generally  in  use. 
The  course  of  ideas  in  consciousness  can  for  the  sake  of  scientific  study 
be  divided  into  four  processes :  preparation,  influence,  addition  and 
posterior  efTect.  The  process  of  preparation  is  the  change  which  an  ap- 
perceived  idea  undergoes  before  it  influences  the  course  of  consciousness. 
In  one  form  of  association  the  whole  of  the  apperceived  idea  acts  and  re- 
mains in  the  result ;  e.  g.  the  word  Kothe  calls  up  the  phrase  ^^  in  Kothe," 
(p.  17) .  In  another  form  the  whole  of  it  evidently  acts  but  the  resulting 
idea  does  not  contain  it :  e.  g.  touch-impression  from  a  piece  of  paper — 
word  '^  paper,"  (p.  17^.  Often  only  part  of  the  apperceived  idea  Is  of  ef- 
fect, that  is,  it  is  diminished  by  the  concentration  of  the  attention  on 
certain  parts  which  are  active  in  producing  the  result  whereas  the  other 
parts  are  apparently  lost ;  this  is  the  process  of  the  diminution  of  an 
idea.  Example,  Rahm — ^Raum;  the  association  is  caused  by  the  three 
letters  while  the  other  disappears  (p.  20).,  The  second  fundamental  pro- 
cess is  the  influence  of  ideas  on  the  course  of  consciousness.  It  is  of  two 
kinds,  direct  and  indirect ;  the  former  is  the  case  where  an  Idea  produces 
a  change  without  the  intervention  of  another  idea ;  example,  ^^  ach  !'* — 
^^  ach,  wehl''  taste  of  lemon  Juice — word,  ^Memon  Juice;"  sound  of  a 
tuning-fork— visual  Image  of  a  tuning-fork  (p.  26).  The  other  form  is 
the  indirect  influence.  Sir  Mm.  Hamilton  thinking  of  Ben  Lomond 
associated  to  it  the  apparently  unconnected  Prussian  system  of  educa- 
cation ;  he  had,  however,  once  met  a  German  on  that  mountain  and  the 
association  can  be  explained  by  supposing  the  unconscious  links  of  asso- 
ciation thus :  Ben  Lomond — the  German — Germany — ^Prussia — the  Prus- 
sian system.  To  test  the  point  by  experiment,  a  series  of  cards  was 
prepared  on  half  of  which  were  German  words,  A^  B^  C,  i>,  and  some 
unknown  Japanese  letters,  u,  v,  w,  x ;  the  other  half  contained  Japanese 
words  in  Roman  characters,  if,  iV,  O,  P,  with  the  same  Japanese  letters, 
w,  u,  X,  V.  The  series  having  been  shown  in  this  way,  one  of  the  German 
words  was  then  exposed  without  the  Japanese  letter  and  the  observer 
was  to  notice  on  what  he  next  thought.  The  Japanese  letters  were  gen- 
erally forgotten  and  the  Japanese  word  in  Roman  characters  was  often 
associated  without  the  observer  knowing  why.  The  probability  of  the 
correct  Japanese  word  being  associated  to  the  German  word  was  about 
one  to  five ;  actually  this  occurred  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  three  to  two, 
or,  if  some  cases  where  other  influences  were  at  work  be  omitted,  in  the 
ratio  of  two  to  one.  Experiments  with  other  combinations  of  ideas,  e.  g. 
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words,  colors,  names,  etc.,  seldom  give  sach  results,  the  direct  Inflaencs 
being  generally  the  more  powerful.  The  forgotten  or  semi-forgottea 
Japanese  letters  were  to  be  found  in  various  degrees  of  consciousness, 
and  several  pages  are  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  them.  The  third 
process,  addition,  can  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples :  The— 
Thee ;  sound  of  two  pieces  of  wood  rubbed  together— visual  image  of 
the  small  pepper-boxes  (which  grind)  at  table  in  a  Swiss  hotel  (p.  44). 
The  addition  of  elements  to  an  idea  often  takes  place  while  the  idea  itself 
undergoes  a  diminution  as  above  described;  this  may  go  so  far  that 
none  of  the  original  idea  is  left,  every  substitution  is  thus  an  addition 
with  diminution.  A  large  collection  of  examples  is  given  illustrating 
the  various  forms  of  the  process.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
points  is  the  addition  of  the  coefficient  of  recognition  (first 
noticed  by  HojSding);  the  simplest  form  is  seen  in  the  example: 
touchrimpression  from  a  piece  of  silk — ^recognition  of  an  indefinite 
touch-impression,  (p.  57).  The  development  of  the  quality  of  rec- 
ognition into  localization  in  space  and  time  Is  illustrated  by  numerous 
examples.  The  Herbartlan  revival  of  ideas  and  the  English  reproduction 
of  ideas  are  impossible  terms,  ideas  being  neither  revived  nor  repro- 
duced ;  the  facts  are  limited  to  the  exlstance  of  an  idea  at  a  given  moment 
which  exhibits  certain  properties  that  we  attribute  to  previous  occur- 
ences in  consciousness.  These  properties  are  called  after-efifects.  One 
peculiar  case  is  experimentally  inveiitigated,  namely,  the  effect  of  an  un- 
perceived  element.  A  series  of  picture  cards  is  shown  wiih  such  short 
exposures  that  only  the  picture  is  seen  while  a  letter  in  the  indirect  field 
of  vision  entirely  escapes  notice.  Then  the  letters  are  shown  "ingly  and 
tbe  observer  is  asked  to  say  what  picture  belongs  to  each  of  them.  The 
results  show  that  the  unapperceived  portions  of  an  Idea  are  ftufficient  to 
call  up  the  idea.  The  bearing  of  these  experiments  and  those  on  indi- 
rect inflaence  In  explaining  cases  of  apparently  disconnected  successions 
of  ideas  is  evident.  Author. 


III.— HYPNOTISM  AND  SUGGESTION. 


Prof.  J.  Jastrow, 

UnlTersity  of  Wiaooniiln. 

B£rillon,  Les  faux  timoignages  suggiris  chez  les  enfanUy  Rev.  de 
PHypnotisme  1892  VI  203. 

Dr.  B^rillon  recounts  some  observations  on  children  both  in  the 
waking  and  hypnotic  conditions.  He  asks  a  child  to  pay  especial 
attentK>n  to  his  words  and  says:  ^^you  will  forget  your  name;^*  the 
child  is  really  unable  to  speak  its  name,  although  evidently  ptruge-ing 
to  do  so.  Another  boy  ten  years  of  age  U  a<)ked  to  tell  what  he  did  the 
day  before,  he  mentions  that  a  SCr.  J.  was  present  at  dinner,  when  he  is 
interrupted  with  the  statement  that  his  memory  U  confused  and  that  he 
doesn't  know  whether  Mr.  J.  was  present  at  lunch  or  at  dinner.  His 
mother  asks  him  rx>  remember  but  the  recollection  is  gone.  Another 
boy  12  years  of  age  is  told  that  when  in  the  street  yesterday  he  saw 
two  men  fighting,  the  one  struck  the  other  and  fied.  The  man  was 
large  and  so  on.  Upon  questioning  the  lad  recalls  the  whole  scent 
and  will  not  believe  it  was  suggested  to  him.  Another  child  similarly 
is  made  to  accuse  a  respectable  neighbor  of  theft,  or  accuse  his  school- 
mate of  assaulting  him  and  so  on.  The  suggestions  are  often  extended 
by  the  immaginatlon  of  the  subject.  Dr.  B^rillon  concludes  that  with 
children  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age  It  is  easy  by  simple  affirmation 
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either  in  the  waking  condition  or  in  hypnotism,  to  promote  illnsions  of 
perception,  partial  amnesia,  distortions  of  memory  and  hallacinations. 
The  realizanon  of  sach  suggestions  in  children,  is  the  rale  and  the 
taUnre  the  exception.  The  readiness  with  which  these  phenomena  may 
be  utilized  for  inducing  false  testimony  is  obvious  and  should  be  taken 
Into  account  in  all  legal  cases  in  which  the  testimony  of  children  is 
admitted.  As  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  the  children  Dr.  B^rillon  offers 
his  own  impressions,  and  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  suggestions 
were  realized  at  the  first  meeting  and  when  the  children  were  in  isnor- 
ance  of  the  expected  result.  Thev  were  selected  from  all  classes  of  the 
population,  and  Dr.  B^riilon  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  intelligent  chil- 
dren are  more  rather  than  less  susceptible  to  its  hifluences.  The  great 
auggestibility  of  the  children  seems  clearly  related  to  the  great  preva- 
lence of  good  hypnotic  subjects  in  France,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  a  similar  condition  of  suggestibility  would  be  found  amongst 
the  children  of  our  own  country. 

GutRiN,  ConMiraHons  juridiquei  d  propot  des  favx  tSmoignages  sug^ 
gMsy  Bevue  de  rHypnotisme  1892  Yl  212. 

The  French  code  punishes  false  testimony  with  the  same  penalty  that 
attaches  to  the  accused  if  convicted  by  such  testimony,  and  although 
the  testimony  of  children  is  under  special  regulations,  the  possibility  of 
injustice  by  suggested  testimony  is  not  diminished  thereby.  Just  as 
the  inebriate  is  responsible  for  the  effects  of  his  passion  when  he  first 
indulges  it  so  the  subject  of  suggestion  is  responsible  for  allowing  him- 
self to  be  the  subject  of  suggestion.  ^^  He  is  as  culpable  for  accepting 
criminal  suggestions  as  he  would  be  for  following  bad  advice;  the 
situation  is  the  same."  The  danger  for  the  accusea  is  extreme,  and  it 
Is  the  business  of  the  students  of  hjrpnotism  to  furnish  means  whereby 
the  suggested  may  be  distinguished  from  the  true  experiene  and  whereby 
the  author  of  the  suggestion  may  be  discovered.  Equally  important  is 
the  necessity  of  limiting  these  practices  to  physicians  and  allied 
scientists. 

YoiSiN,  Dilit  de  vol  commis  90U8  Vir^uence  de  la  inggestion  hffjmottque^ 
Bevue  de  PHypnotisme  1892  VI  219. 

A  woman  aged  twenty,  subject  to  hystero-epilepsy,  catalepsv  and 
somnambulism  was  arrested  for  stealing  many  oDJects  from  the  Maga- 
sins  du  Louvre.  It  appeared  that  lor  three  months  she  had  been  steal- 
ing with  extreme  adroitness  at  the  suggestion  of  some  accomplices.  At 
the  same  time  her  suggestibility  in  the  waking  condition  was  so  great 
that  her  companions  could  make  her  do  and  believe  almost  anything.  On 
recommendation  she  was  sent  to  the  SalpStrifere  instead  of  to  prison  and 
was  there  restored  mainly  by  suggestion. 

Goix,  Anorex(e  hysterique  traiUe  avec  succla  par  la  9uggeetion  hftpnoH' 
quey  Kevue  de  I'Hypnotlsme  1892  VI  245. 

Anorexia  is  the  persistent  refusal  of  food  and  may  result  fatally ;  the 

sole  cause  is  that  the  patient  does  not  want  to  eat.    Marie  Ch aged  28 

appears  September  10  before  Dr.  Goix  and  has  not  eaten  for  four  days; 
during  this  time  her  energy  and  industry  are  extraordinary.  Hvsterical 
symptoms  are  clear.  She  is  hypnotised  but  refused  to  promise  while 
hypnotised,  that  she  will  eat.  The  next  day  while  hypnotized  she 
drank  a  cup  of  chocolate  which  she  is  told  is  water,  (water  she  takes 
at  all  times),  but  still  refuses  the  suggestion  of  eating.  Still  later  the 
suggestion  is  given  her  that  she  will  repeatedly  say  ^*  I  will  eat,  I  will 
eat."  By  repeated  suggestion,  setting  the  time  of  eating,  threatening 
her  with  severe  pain,  the  opposition  is  at  last  broken  down  and  a  normal 
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appetite  ensaes.  The  case  la  offered  as  showiDg  the  importance  of  the 
precise  formula  of  suffgestion,  the  need  of  special  adaptability  to  each 
case  and  the  possibility  of  administering  food  daring  the  hypnotic 
condition. 

Artioalas  et  R£hond,  Note  sur  un  ecu  d^hemorrhargies  awrieulairtt^ 
oculaires  et  palmaireSyprovoqiUes  par  suggestion^  Beyue  de  I'Hypnotisme 
1892  VI  250. 

The  patient,  Mme.  F.,  aged  22  years,  after  an  operation(aterine  tumor) 
qnite  unexpectedly  manifested  hysterical  symptoms.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  was  the  shedding  of  tears  of  blood.  Hypnotic  anggestion 
at  first  failed  to  stop  these,  while  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  say  '"'  you 
will  bleed  in  a  minute  "  to  promote  the  phenomena.  Again  hjrpnotized 
it  was  suggested  chat  she  should  bleed  in  the  palm  of  her  left  hand.  A 
bloody  perspiration  followed  in  a  few  minutes.  Then  it  was  suggested 
that  the  bleeding  would  stop  at  the  palm  and  also  at  the  eyes,  and  in 
this  way  she  was  speedily  cured.  The  case  is  naturally  brought  into 
relation  with  the  case?  of  stigmatisation  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in 
combination  with  a  religious  order  this  symptom  might  have  been  given 
a  mystical  significance. 

MacDonald,  Traumatic  Hypnotism^  Science  1892  XIX  23. 

The  account  tells  of  a  phygieian  who  was  thrown  out  of  her  cart  and 
suffered  a  contusion  on  the  right  parietal  protuberance  over  the  third 
descending  convolution.  The  last  thing  the  patient  remembered  was 
calling  to  a  man  to  get  out  of  the  way.  The  report  of  others  shows 
that  after  the  accident  she  said  she  was  not  hurt,  waahed  her  face  and 
hands,  gave  directions  and  answered  questions.  For  a  moment  slie 
awakes  but  relapses  into  this  condition  again,  delirium  also  ensues.  Mr. 
MacDonald  regards  this  as  a  case  of  traumatic  hypnotism. 

Wright,  Traumatic  Hypnotism^  Science  1892  XIX  66. 

Describes  the  case  of  a  boy  thrown  off  a  horse  against  a  ham  door, 
who  thereupon  arose,  finished  his  farm  duties,  went  to  the  house,  took 
a  light  supper  and  answered  questions ;  he  seemed  entirely  normal 
except  for  a  vacant  start  and  an  occasional  senseless  laugh.  He  went 
to  bed  and  on  awakening  next  morning  was  found  to  have  no  memory  of 
anything  after  the  accident.  The  author  regards  this  as  a  case  of 
spontaneous  hypnotism,  differing  from  the  preceding  one  in  that  the 
patient  does  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  accident  but  goes  on  au- 
tomatically with  his  routine  work. 


Baldwin,  Suggestion  in  infancy,  Science  1891  XVII 113. 

Do  ideo-motor  or  sui^gestlve  re-actions,  have  any  part  of  normal 
mental  life  or  is  the  hypnotic  sleep  to  which  this  may  be  affiliated 
essentiallv  artificial?  As  a  contribution  to  this  inquiry  Prof.  Baldwin 
utilized  his  observations  of  his  child  during  her  first  vear.  If  ideo- 
motror  suggestions  are  normal  then  earlv  child  life  should  present  the 
most  striking  analogies  to  the  hypnotic  state  in  this  respect.  Ttiree 
kinds  of  suggestions  are  distinguished:  1.  physiological,  2.  sensori- 
motor, 3.  Tdeo-motor;  this  being  the  order  in  which  they  ap- 
pear in  child-life.  I.  The  meaning  of  physiological  suggestion  Is 
sufficiently  shown  by  one  of  the  observations.  For  the  first  month  or 
six  weeks  the  life  of  the  child  is  mainly  physiological,  the  vacancy  of 
consciousness  as  regards  anything  not  immediately  given  as  pleasure  or 
pain  precludes  the  possibility  of  ideal  suggestion  as  such ;  no  ideas  in 
the  sense  of  distinct  memory-images  are  present.  Yet  suggestions  of 
sleep  began  to  tell  on  the  child  before  the  end  of  the  second  month. 
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'She  was  put  to  Bleep  by  beloff  laid  face-down  and  patted.  This  soon 
became  not  only  suggestive  of  sleep  but  also  an  indispensable  sugges- 
tion. 2.  Among  the  sensori-motor  suggestions  we  find  various  sleep  sug- 
Sestlons,  food  and  clothing-suggestions  and  suggestions  of  personality, 
'or  the  next  month  there  was  an  increasing  power  of  the  sleep  sug- 
gestion Just  mentioned.  In  the  mean  time  two  nursery  rhymes 
were  added.  In  the  third  month  a  difference  was  noticed  between  the 
effect  of  the  suggestions  coming  from  the  nurse  and  those  from  another 
person.  In  the  fourth  month  the  father  succeeded  with  difficulty  in 
substituting  his  suggestions  for  those  of  the  nurse  although  they  were 
imitated  with  the  greatest  care.  The  sleep  suggestion  thus  depended 
on  the  personality  of  the  nurse— the  peculiar  voice,  touch,  etc.  The 
power  of  the  father  was  gradually  developed,  succeeding  at  night  better 
than  in  the  day-time;  darkness  was  thuR  an  additional  suggestion.  A 
single  flash  of  bright  light  causing  a  closure  of  the  eyes  was  often  a 
most  powerful  suggestion.  At  this  time  other  persons  had  great 
difficulty  in  producing  sleep,  whereas  the  father  succeeded  in  a  short 
time.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  child  would  voluntarily  throw  herself 
into  position  at  a  word  and  would  go  to  sleep,  if  patted,  in  fn»m  four  to 
ten  minutes.  At  16  months  even  when  the  nurse  is  unable  to  do  any- 
thing with  her  the  mere  sight  of  the  father  makes  her  quiet  and  in  five 
minutes  put  her  to  sleep.  This  illustrates  the  passage  of  a  purely 
physiological  suggestion  into  a  sensory  one.  The  sight  of  the  rubber 
on  the  end  of  the  food-bottle — not  the  bottle  alone — was  suggestive  of 
movements  as  early  as  the  fourth  month ;  the  touch  of  the  bottle  with 
the  hands  was  not  suggestive  till  later.  At  the  fifth  month  the  sight 
of  mittens,  hood  and  cloak  caused  signs  of  Joy.  (The  referee  has  noticed 
A  case  at  the  same  age  where  the  sight  of  the  mother  with  a  bonnet  on 
at  once  produces  quiet  when  the  child  is  restless,  the  restlessness  re- 
turning if  the  mother  departs ;  whereas  the  same  does  not  occur  if  no 
bonnet  is  worn.)  The  ideo-motor  suggestions  are  of  two  kinds :  deliber- 
ative and  imitative.  By  deliberative  suggestion  is  meant  a  state  of 
mind  in  which  co-ordinate  stimuli  meet,  affront,  oppose,  further,  one 
another.  A  most  instructive  case  is  reported  showing  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  impulse  to  scratch  and  the  idea  of  the  punishment,  the  latter 
gradually  overcoming  the  former.  Imitative  suggestion  is  of  two  kinds : 
simple  and  persistent.  Illustrations  of  these  will  at  once  occur  to  the 
reader.  In  conclusion  the  facts  of  suggestion  as  stated  from  the  ner- 
vous side  are  as  follows :  Phvsiologlcal  suggestion  is  the  tendency  of  a 
reflex  to  get  itself  associated  with  and  influenced  by  other  sensory  or 
ideal  processes ;  sensori-motor  suggestion  is  the  tendency  of  all  nervous 
re-actions  to  become  secondary-automatic  and  reflex ;  deliberative  sug- 
l^stion  is  the  tendency  of  different  competing  sensory  processes  to 
merge  in  a  single  motor  re-action,  illustrating  the  principles  of  nervous 
summation  and  arrest ;  persistent  imitative  suggestion  is  the  tendency 
of  a  sensory  process  to  maintain  itself  by  such  an  adaptation  of  its  re- 
actions as  to  transform  them  into  new  stimulations.  From  the  side  of 
consciousness,  suggestion  in  general  is  the  tendency  of  a  sensory  or 
ideal  state  to  be  followed  by  a  motor  state. 

E.  W.  Scripture. 

Studies  in  hffpnotism  at  Broton,  The  Brown  Magazine  1891  III  1. 

In  the  course  of  some  experiments  on  hypnotism  at  Brown  University 
two  cases  occur  that  are  of  interest.  The  first  shows  the  resistance  of 
the  subject  to  post-hypnotic  suggestion  and  his  way  of  avoiding  a 
seemingly  ridiculous  action.  The  subject  was  told  that  on  waking  he 
should  say  ee  instead  of  S,  as  ^*  feether  '*  inetead  of  ^*  father.*'  When 
awakened  he  was  asked :  ^'  Is  one  of  your  parents  living? ''  '^  Yes,  sir." 
^*  Your  mother?"    ''  Yes,  my  mother  and— and— "  he  apparently  tried 
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to  ULj  **  father/'  smiled  and  added  *^  and— both  of  them/'  ^^Bat  tov 
were  aboat  to  say  your  mother  and—?"  ^^My  mother  and — and— her 
husband/'  The  second  case  is  that  rare  occurrence,  anto-hypnotlsm. 
One  of  the  students  can  sit  down,  lay  out  a  certain  coarse  of  actlcn, 
hypnotize  himself,  performed  the  predetermined  operations,  return  te 
his  seat  and  wake  up.  While  in  this  state,  no  outside  penonaUty  has 
any  influence  over  him.  He  has  used  this  power  several  times  to  Indues 
sleep  at  night,  waking  as  usual  the  next  morning.  On  one  occasioB 
f eelmg  rather  exhausted  he  dropped  into  a  chair  and  said  he  would 
hypnotize  himself,  in  order  to  feel  well  upon  awakening.  Aocofdingly 
he  did  so,  and  after  about  forty-five  seconds  awoke  declaring  that  hit 
head  felt  much  better,  though  nis  body  was  still  tired.  It  Is  to  be  re> 
gretted  that  the  observations  were  conducted  for  their  popular  interest 
more  than  for  their  scientific  value ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  case  of 
auto-hjrpnotism  will  be  more  carefully  observed  and  described. 

E.  W.  SCRIPTUBE. 

IV.— SIGHT. 

Greeff,  Untenuchuiiffen  uber  hinokvlares  8ehen  mU  Anwendnmg  der 
Sering9chen  Fallverntehs^  Zeltschrift  fur  Psychologic  and  Physiologle 
der  Sinnesorgane,  1892  III  21. 

This  is  a  more  careful  test  of  Hering's  experiment  with  the  falling 
balls  in  order  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  our  perception  of  the  thbu 
dimension  and  the  conditions  upon  wmch  it  depends.  The  apparatus 
used  by  Hering  and  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  were  somewhat 
modified  by  Dr.  Greeff,  but  only  with  a  view  to  greater  mathematical 
accuracy  in  the  results,  and  to  a  greater  variation  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Judgment  of  observer  was  to  be  formed.  The  distance 
between  the  eyes  and  the  point  of  fixation  was  made  definite  and 
measured.  A  screen  was  employed  so  as  to  make  the  angle  at  which  the 
falling  ball  could  be  seen  the  same  for  aU  the  expermiente.  Also  a 
perforated  screen  was  placed  above  the  line  of  vision  with  the  holes  In 
it  at  regular  distances  which  were  measured.  The  balls  were  dropped 
through  these  perforations  and  the  Judgments  of  the  observer  recorded 
with  Uie  known  and  definite  distance  of  the  falling  ball  from  the  point 
of  fixation  whether  before  or  behind  it.  The  design  in  shutting  off  from 
view  a  part  of  the  distance  of  the  falling  ball  and  including  only  tiiat 
came  within  the  limits  of  a  given  angle  was  to  exclude  the  influence  of 
occular  movements  upon  the  Judgments  of  localization  in  relation  to  the 
point  of  fixation.  The  observer  looked  through  a  conical  shaped  roll  of 
paper  with  the  inner  surface  darkened,  and  the  apex  or  sinaller  end 
farther  from  the  eye  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  disturbing  rays 
of  light  Into  the  eyes.  This  conical  tube  was  about  30  cm.  long,  and 
the  wider  end  about  20  cm.  wide.  The  point  of  fixation  In  a  box  of  dO 
cm.  length  and  20  cm.  width  was  situated  95  cm.  from  the  eyes,  lids 
distance,  however,  seemed  to  vary  with  the  conditions  necesaary  to 
produce  the  parallel  position  of  the  eyes  by  means  of  a  priam  before 
one  of  the  eyes.  This  expedient  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  remove  the 
force  of  the  supposition  that  a  convergent  position  'of  the  eyea  had 
something  to  do  with  the  Judgments  of  localization.  In  all  his  experi- 
ments Dr.  Greeff  found  that  at  all  distances  the  Judgment  of  distance 
was  as  correct  when  the  eyes  were  in  a  parallel  position  as  when  con- 
vergent. The  observer's  confidence  and  certainty  were  as  gre«t  In  <me 
case  as  in  the  other.  The  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  failures  he  attributes  to  the 
fiuctuations  of  attention  and  the  coincidence  of  winking  with  the  IkU  of 
the  ball.  The  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  marked  dmerence  between 
monocular  and  binocular  vi^on  in  regard  to  the  correctness  of  the 
Judgment  of  distance.    The  first  set  of  experiments  represents  torn 
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dUtertiit  eondittons  wtth  a  oommon  point  of  llzitloii  1.13  em.  from  llie 
olMenrer.  The  flrtt  iO  trimU  were  with  monooiilar  and  theteoond  fiO 
wilh  binoenlarTisioii  and  without  the  naeof  prtomt.  The  third  set  wis 
with  the  aid  of  a  prlim  to  prodnoe  the  parallel  poaition  of  the  ejea, 
and  the  fourth  set  of  00  trials  was  with  prisms  that  produeed  a  sliffhtly 
dhrersent  position  of  the  visnal  axes.  Tlie  Judgments  represent  the 
relatm  loealintion  of  the  falling  iball  oomparra  with  the  point  of 
ilxatlon.    FoUowing  are  the  results : 


No.  of    525£ 

Jvdff- 

menii. 

Monocular  Tision, 

iO 

96 

94 

Binooular  vision,  free, 

60 

49 

1 

Binocular  TisioUf  with  paraUel  axes ;  Prism  7, 
Binocular  yision,  with  diyergent  axis :  Prism  8, 

Prism  10, 

60 

60 

«. 

90 

18 

9 

90 

90 

.- 

Prism  12, 

20 

17 

3 

Prism  14, 

90 

8 

19 

The  prisms  were  placed  before  the  right  eye  and  were  multiplied  in 
order  to  produce  the  utmost  degree  of  dwergence  possible.  The  results 
are  three-fold.  JVrtt,  the  increased  accuracy  of  binocular  oyer  monocular 
vision.  Second^  the  equal  accuracy  of  aU  three  positions  of  the  eyes  in 
the  Judgment  of  relative  distance ;  namely,  the  convergent,  paralld,  and 
divergent  positions.  Thirds  the  coincidence  of  error  with  that  degree 
of  divergence  which  overcomes  the  tendency  to  fusion.  When  the  same 
general  principles  were  observed  and  the  point  of  fixation  was  made 
60  cm.,  of  900  ftdls  in  monocular  vision  61  per  cent,  was  false,  and  900  in 
binocular  vision  only  1.6  per  cent.,  98.6  per  cent,  being  correct.  This  set 
of  conditions  was  assumed  as  a  starting  point  for  mcreasing  the  dis- 
tance ct  the  point  of  fixation  in  order  to  see  what  the  limit  of  correct 
localization  would  be  when  the  balls  f^ll  the  same  distance  before  or 
behind  the  point  of  fixation.  When  the  last  was  made  1  m.  the  percent- 
age of  failures  was  still  1.6  per  ^nt ;  at  11  m.  it  was  only  1  per  cent.  At 

9  m.  the  failures  increased  to  8  per  cent,  and  at  8  m.  they  were  6  per 
cent.  This  result  suggested  two  changes  in  the  experiment.  First,  the 
enlargement  of  the  angle  through  whteh  the  ball  fell ;  and,  second,  the 
hicrease  of  the  distance  from  the  point  of  fixation  for  the  falling  ball. 
It  was  found  that  with  the  enlargement  of  the  angle  of  vision  and  uus  of 
the  visual  field  under  the  same  conditions  as  above  the  failures  de- 
creased down  to  9.6  per  cent,  when  the  distance  between  the  edges  of 
the  screen  was  90  cm.  This  was  for  binocular  vision.  For  monocular 
vision  under  these  last  conditions  the  errors  were  4.3  per  cent.  But 
wiUi  the  fixation  point  8  m.  distant  and  starting  with  1  cm.  distance 
from  that  point  for  the  faUing  ball  tUs  distance  was  increased  up  to 

10  cm.  when  the  percentage  of  errors  had  fallen  to  9  per  cent,  from  6 
per  cent.  This  relation  was  more  particularly  determined  by  a  set  of 
experiments  with  two  diilerent  persons  and  the  same  general  result 
obtained.  The  general  conclusion  reached  by  Dr.  Green  was  that  the 
localization  was  proportioned  in  its  definiteness  and  accuracy  to  the 
ratio  between  distance  of  the  fixation  point  from  the  eyes  and  the 
distance  of  the  falling  ball  from  that  point.  The  matter  was  then  more 
carefully  tested  by  tne  study  of  cases  in  which  one  of  the  eyes  was 
either  naturally  or  artificially  afltoted  by  influences  that  diminisned  the 
distinctness  of  the  images :  naturally  by  maculae  comeae,  cataraota  in- 
dpiens,  amblyopia  congenita,  etc.;  artlflciaUy  by  powdered  lenses. 
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The  results  in  localisation  were  much  as  in  the  flrst  oase.  The  number 
of  errors  was  remarkably  small,  being  for  100  trials  2  per  cent,  when 
the  fixation  point  was  1  m.,  3  per  cent,  when  it  was  2  m.,  6  per  cent, 
when  it  was  3  m.,  18  per  cent,  when  it  was  4  m.,  and  89  per  cent,  when 
it  was  6  m.,  and  the  left  eye  representing  a  distinctness  of  A  to  |  for 
the  right  eye.  With  the  ratio  of  f  for  the  ru^ht  and  3^  for  the  left  eye, 
and  the  distance  of  the  fixation  point  1  m.  the  errors  were  3  per  cent., 
and  20  per  cent,  when  the  distance  of  the  fixation  point  was  2  m.  The 
distinctness  of  vision,  therefore,  according  to  Dr.  GreefT,  has  very  Uttie 
to  do,  within  moderate  limits,  with  the  perception  of  relative  distances. 
Colombia  Ck>llege.  J.  H.  Htslop. 

Hebiko,  PrUfung  der  sogennanrUen  Farbendreieeke  mit  HS{f8  des  Far- 
bensinnes  excerUritcher  NetzhauUtellen.  Archly,  f.  d.  ges.  Physlologie 
1890  XLVm  417. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Hess^s  study  of  the  peripheral  color 
sense  Bering  based  upon  it  a  critique  of  the  Yonng-Helmholz  theory 
(both  papers  reviewed  in  this  Journal,  ni.  203,  204).  The  present  paper 
is  a  continuation  of  that  critique  with  particular  reference  to  the  coloi^ 
triangle  of  Konig  and  incidentally  to  those  of  Maxwell  and  Fick.  Bering 
finds  one  and  all  of  them  and  indeed  all  possible  color-tiiangles  made 
upon  the  Young-Belmholz  theory  out  of  harmony  with  the  facta 
established  by  Bess.  The  discussion  is  technical  and  for  ic  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  original.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  paper  he  also  shows 
the  irreconcilable  opposition  between  the  observed  br&htness  of  colon 
seen  with  the  periphery  of  the  retina  and  the  three-color  theory,  dUiig 
in  part  the  results  of  a  study  of  that  subject,  also  by  Bess,  presently  to 
be  published.  The  reply  of  Fick  to  his  former  paper,  reviewed  in  the 
Journal,  III,  674,  reached  him  to  late  for  special  rejoinder,  hot  he 
considers  its  points  answered  in  the  present  paper,  and  counts  upon 
Fick  as  a  convert  when  he  shall  have  Investigated  the  matter  by  Bess's 
method. 

E.  C.  Sanford. 

Klobukow,  Vorlesungsverauch  zur  Demorutration  der  Wirkung  vo% 
Com^lementdrfarhen  und  FarhengemUchen  heim  Zvaammtnbringen  van  ge^ 
loaten  Farbstoffen^  Ann.  d.  Physik  u.  Chemie  1891 XLIU  438. 

In  explaining  the  efTects  of  mixing  colors  to  a  large  audience  it  is 
very  desirable  to  have  direct  mixtures  and  not  those  produced  by  the 
color-discs.  It  is  proposed  to  have  colored  solutions  of  the  desired 
shades  so  prepared  that  they  are  not  soluble  in  and  cannot  take  color 
from  one  another  but  have  a  great  difference  of  specific  gravity.  Two 
solutions  are  shaken  together  In  such  quantities  that  the  desired  color 
is  produced.  The  mixture  is  than  allowed  to  stand  a  short  time,  at  tiie 
end  of  which  the  two  component  colors  are  found  separated  one  above 
the  other.  For  example,  to  show  the  efi'ects  of  a  mixture  of  red  and 
green  a  solution  of  aldenydegreen  in  amylalcohol  and  one  of  cobalt- 
salts  in  water  are  used.  If  the  proper  strengths  are  employed  the 
mixture  is  a  dirty  white.  The  addition  of  common  salt  to  the  cobalt 
solution  hastens  Uie  separation  of  the  two.  For  mfxtures  of  blue  and 
yellow  a  solution  of  phenanthrenchinon  or  some  other  derivative  of 
chinon  that  is  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  In  amylalcohol  and  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  in  water  are  to  be  used.  The  mixture  is 
a  bright  green  and  serves  to  show  that  mixtures  of  pigment  colors  are 
diiferent  from  those  of  spectral  colors.  Likewise  a  solution  of  chinon 
in  amylalcohol  and  a  combination  of  the  solutions  of  cobalt  and  copper 
in  water  (as  near  as  possible  to'  the  violet  of  the  spectrum)  will  give  a 
dirty  white  when  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions,  whereas  the  corres- 
ponding spectral  colors  are  not  complementary. 

E.  W.  Scripture. 
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Ottolenohi,  JV'ttaoe  ossertfazioni  sul  eampo  visivo  in  psicopatiet^  Ax^ 
chivio  di  Pslchiatria,  Scienze  Penali  ed  Antropoloffia  crimiiiale,  1891 
XII 112. 

Ottolenghi's  complete  memoir  of  part  of  which  a  r^sum^  is  here  given 
will  appear  as  Vol.  IX  of  the  Biblioteca  Antropologica  Qluridica,  The 
cases  examined,  numbering  about  60,  include  criminals,  neurasthenics, 
hypnotic  subjects,  epileptics  and  prostitutes.  The  numbers  are  too 
small  to  base  general  theories  upon,  but  some  very  interesting  facts 
were  brought  out  by  investigations.  In  the  case  of  criminals  the  irreg- 
ularity of  the  field  of  vision,— more  or  less  accentuated  limitation,  and 
vertical  hemiopia, — was  found  to  be  the  chief  characteristic.  In  neuras- 
thenics the  field  of  vision  was  limited,  but  the  perimetric  line  was  regu- 
lar and  the  limitation  concentric  for  colors. 

From  his  observations  on  five  hypnotic  subjects,  Ottolengni  concludes : 
1,  that  in  case  of  especially  hysterical  hypnotic  subjects  the  field  of 
vision  can  be  normally  extended ;  2,  in  a  state  of  monoideism,  of  psychic 
exaltation,  the  limits  of  the  field  of  vision  are  much  extended, 
but  do  not  go  over  the  physiological  limits;  3,  in  the  hypnotic 
state  the  field  of  vision  does  not  vary  notably.  The  variations  depend  upon 
the  state  of  psychic  excitation  in  which  the  subject  finds  himself.  When 
the  subject  is  in  a  tranquil  somnambulistic  state,  the  field  of  vision 
varies  least  in  extension  but  it  can  become  irregular  if  the  subject 
does  not  readilv  perceive  or  is  fatigued.  The  field  of  vision  is  modified 
by  the  suggestion  which  is  exerting  its  influence  on  the  subject.  The 
greater  the  sensitiveness  and  excitability  of  the  subject,  the  more  regu- 
lar is  the  periphery  of  the  field  of  vision. 

In  the  cases  of  four  occasional  criminals  (women^  oply  one  case  of 
limitation  of  the  visual  field  was  met  with  and  no  irregularity  of  the 
periphery.  In  the  cases  of  four  male  occasional  criminals,  only  two  had 
the  field  of  vision  slightly  limited.  Amongst  ten  typical  female  crim- 
inals, however,  all  but  two  showed  more  or  less  limitation  of  the  field 
of  vision.  Of  eleven  typical  prostitutes,  eight  had  limitation  of  the 
field  of  vision,  eight  irregular,  and  four  broken  perimetric  lines.  In 
the  caf^es  of  four  hysterico-epileptics  the  field  of  vision  was  limited,  but 
the  perimetric  line  was  always  regular ;  in  one  case  lateral  hemiopia  was 
met  with.  Of  13  young  criminals  (boys),  the  field  of  vision  was  limited 
in  twelve,  and  in  six  the  perimetric  line  was  broken.  In  five  cases  the 
limitation  assumed  the  form  of  partial  vertical  hemiopia.  Amongst 
eight  epileptic  boys  the  field  of  vision  was  considerably  lunlted  for  both 
the  eyes  in  five  cases,  in  four  cases  the  periphery  was  irregular,  and  in 
three  cases  partial  vertical  hemiopia  was  found.  Ottolengni  considers 
that  these  results  cast  doubt  on  the  opinion  of  Schule  that  in  epileptic 
children  the  field  of  vision  is  not  injured.  He  considers  that  these  new 
observations  confirm  the  fact  ascertained  before  that  the  extension  and 
the  regularitv  of  the  field  of  vision  follow  very  faithfully  the  variation 
of  the  psychic  state  of  the  individual. 

A.  F.  Chamberlain. 

BOSTWICK,  B^imates  of  distance^  Science  1892  XIX  118. 

The  reproduction  of  small  distances  is  not  influenced  by  immediately 
preceding  reproductions.  The  mean  variation  in  estimates  depends  on 
previous  training. 

E.  W.  Scripture. 


A  LABOSATOBY  OOUItSB  IK  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

BT  XDKUItD  C.  Saitfohd,  Ph.  D. 


v.— VISION. 
The  Hkchakuh  of  tbb  Btk,  akd  Tiaioir  m  Gwkeba-l. 

parattu.    Hany  of  the  experiments  of  thla  section  cui  be  performod 

.___. .jjg^  m«de  on  the  epot.    The f ollowliig  m4teiimU 

lis,  corks,  a  oandle,  &  coaple  of  po*tafe.«tampfl, 
BOlored  glMt,  bUok  and  white  oard-Doard  (not 
1  light  wooden  rod.    Four  Inches  sqture  Is  a 


OODvenleDt  sIk  for  the  eUss,  of  which  two  pleoei  shonld  be  cobalt  bloe, 
*    7  colored  papers  will  serve;  tlioie  made  for  artiflctal 

7  to  set  In  Uive  vartntv  of  tints.    A  fine  series  of  papers 

to  Helmholtdan  colors  Is  sold  bj  K.  Jung,  Heidelberg.  In  addlCkoi  Co 
these  snpplies  there  U  need  of  a  doable  convez  lens  of  short  foons,  two 
inches  or  more  in  diameter;  an  ordinarr  burning  or  reading  glass  would 
do,  though  those  mounted  on  an  adjustable  stand,  costing  |iJM  and 

,S jjjg    p.._..„.    ._.^ ..    j„, -_- .„.. 

ForEx.  9S  a  pink-eved  rabbit  and  allttle  modeling  clay  are  Deceuarx- 

An  instrument  for  facUatlog  Ex.  103  (a  Phakoscope)  can  be  liad  from 

Jung  for  ae  marks;  a  more  elaborate  Instrument  of  the  same  name  U 

qnowd  by  the  Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument  Co.,  St.  Tlbb's  Bow, 

Cambridge,  England,  tor  £  8-8. 

For  Ex.  109  and  other  exper- 
iments a  firm  head  rest  of  some 
sort  is  required.  For  most  par- 
poses  one  like  that  shown  In  the 
cut  will  answer  well  enough  and 
can  easU;  be  made.  Fig.  A 
shows  a  board  about  ao  La.  high 
and  13  In.  wide  with  a  U-shaf^ 
openlns  cut  In  the  top  to  re- 
ceive t£e  face,  the  chin  resting 
at  a.  Fig.  B,  (he  top  view,  shows 
the  cross  piece  agi^nst  which  the 
forehead  rests  at  b.  The  whole 
when  in  use  is  clumped  to  the 
edge  of  the  table.  When  a  com- 
plete immobility  of  the  head  is 
desired  It  Is  best  secured  by 
DroTiding  a  thin  board  cat  out  so 
uiat  It  can  be  put  into  the  month 
and  taken  between  the  Jawi.  If 
the  parts  upon  which  the  teeth  r*st  are  covered  with  sealing  wax  and 
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For  plotitrM  ot  aoah 
m.4M, 
...       .  ^         „  .       .  „   M7  ol 

the  first  edition),  Anbert,  PhTaiotogtoche  Optlk,  p.  M7. 

For  Ex.  110  nuke  &  utanMd  solBtkn  of  ohrom»«liiiii  la  WAter,  Alter 
uid  pnt  into  %  lUt-ftded  olwr  glan  bottle.  Dilute,  U  aeoeMuy,  till  the 
Tellow  apot  oui  be  obaerred  u  deeorlbed  In  the  experiment. 

Ex.  lis  reqnlrea  a  pair  ot  eleotrodea  and  a  battery.  The  eleotrodee 
oaDbenadeoTSolduing  oonneotliis;  wiret  to  pUteiot  braaaor  sine, 
two  Mid  a  half  Inctwa  wMe  bT  three  Tong,  and  ooverlDZ  (Item  with  elotb. 
Some  kind  of  a  kej  for  openuig  and  ttlosing  the  olronit  and  a  oommnta- 


one  of  four  oella  ot  the  "  eonda "  pattern  has  proved  Bofflclent  for 
demonitratlve  purposes,  and  a  verr  moob  weaker  one  will  serve  tor 
showing  the  flub  mm  electrloal  atunnlatlon. 


Kx.  Tl9,  Involves  a  rotation 
apparatus  of  some  kind  and  a 
diuc  traced  with  a  spiral  ai  in 
the  cot.  Any  rotatioo  apparatus 
will  do,  but  If  the  laboratory  la 
supplied  with  batterieB  one  of 
the  email  electric  motors  now  to 
be  had  at  a  very  low  price  ia 
easily  adaptable  for  ase  and  Is 
extremely  convenient.'  A  Porter 
motor,  retailing  at  93.00,  has 
been  ased  with  success  in  this  la- 
Imratory.  It  Is  well  to  have 
the  disk  large,  a  foot  In  diameter, 
and  the  line  of  the  spiral  thick, 
three  eighths  of  an  Inch  across, 
and  a  good  black. 

In  a  number  of  experiments 
black  or  white  screens  are  to  be 

need.  A  simple  piece  ot  black  or  white  card-board  will  generally  answer 
bat  someUmes  the  more  permanent  form  ladloated  in  t£e  cut  is  convea- 
leat.  It  coaslsts  of  an  apright  board  IS  Inches  high,  seven  eights  of 
an  inch  thick  and  13  Uches  wide, 
firmly  fixed  on  a  wooden  base. 
In  the  cut  the  base  Is  made  too 
large.  One  side  of  the  upright 
is  covered  with  black  card-board 
(or  painted  a  dull  black),  the 
other  with  white  card>board. 

Of  models  helpful  In  ander- 
■taudlng  the  mechanism  and 
tnnotions  of  the  eye  there  are  a 
number.  Anatomical  models 
are  quoted,  among  others,  by 
Jong  (ia marks):  by  Knv  ACo., 
17  Ark  Place,  Kew  York,  {«S.OO 
to  9JS.00) ;  by  Queen  &  Co.,  934 
Chestnut  St.,  PhlUdelphU  (Au. 
zoux  models,  919.00  and  930.00 
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ticaleye  made  by  Jang,  at  65  nuirks,  by  the  Cambridge  Scientlflc 
Instrument  Co.,  at  £7.  The  action  of  the  mnsclea  and  the  be- 
havior of  the  eye  in  motion  is  illustrated  by  the  Ophthalmotrope, 
described  with  cut  by  Helmholtz,  Optique  physiologiqne  p.  678,  (p. 
637  in  the  German  edition).  Tliis  instrument  is  to  be  had  of  Jung,  at  25 
marks,  of  the  Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument  Co.,  for  £10;  and  (A 
other  dealers  aJso.  Another  Instrument  for  the  same  purpose,  calloi 
the  Blemmatotrope  is  described  by  Hermann  in  Pflfiger's  Arcldy«  Vin, 
1873,  p.  305.  The  motions  of  the  eye  and  their  effect  on  ttie  retinal 
image,  such  especially  as  those  mentioned  in  Ex.  123,  are  finely  shown 
by  the  Phenophthalmotrope  of  Donders,  described  in  v.  Oraefe^s  ArchiT 
fttr  Ophthalmologie,  Bd.  XVI,  1870,  and  sold  by  Jung  at  .W  marks.  An 
improved  form  of  the  instrument  is  to  be  had  of  D.  B.  Kagenaar,  Rijks- 
Universitelt,  Utrecht,  at  40  guilders.  Suggestions  for  simple  illustra- 
tive apparatus  will  be  found  with  the  description  of  the  experiments. 
Standards  and  rods  with  clamps  and  universal  Joints,  thought  not  dis- 
tinctively for  visual  experiments,  are  by  far  the  most  important  of  the 
general  conveniences  of  a  laboratory.  They  enter  into  the  setting  up  of 
very  many  experiments  and  a  liberal  share  of  even  a  small  appropriation 
may  well  be  invested  in  them.  Ordinary  clamps  can  be  bought  in  all 
sizes  at  the  hardware  stores  at  prices  from  ten  cents  upward.  The 
standards  and  couplers  to  be  had  from  the  chemical  and  physical  in- 
strument dealers  are  made  for  another  purpose  and  are  not  very  satis- 
factory in  the  psychological  laboratory.  Those  made  for  physiologlBts 
and  photographers  are  better.  Wilhelm  Petzoldt,  Bairiache  Str.  13, 
Leipsig,  makes  a  considerable  variety,  of  which  the  following  have  been 
found  useful  in  the  physiological  and  psychological  laboratories  of 
Clark  University.  Standards:  simple  tripods  with  interchangeable 
rods  of  9  and  13  mm.  diameter,  6.50  marks,  and  large  tripods  with  level- 
ing screws  in  two  of  the  feet  and  carrying  two  of  the  above  mentioned 
roas,  at  the  same  time,  16  marks.  Taple-clamps,  which  screw  on  to  the 
edge  of  the  table  and  are  bored  to  receive  the  rods,  thus  taking  the  place 
of  tripods :  two  kinds,  one  bored  for  the  9  mm.  rods,  but  having  only  a 
vertical  hole,  2.75  marks ;  the  other  bored  for  13  mm.  rods  having  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  holes,  3.50  marks.  Couplers  to  fit  both  sizes  of 
rods :  those  for  the  13  mm.  rod  Tof  iron)  and  connecting  the  rods  only 
at  right  angles,  2  marks,  those  lor  the  9  mm.  rods  (of  hrass)  and  con- 
necting the  rods  either  at  right  angles  or  parallel  2.75  marks.  Petzoldt 
also  makes  small  clamps  of  various  sizes,  like  those  furnished  with  the 
chemical  sets,  mounted  upon  the  9  mm.  rods,  at  3  marks.  The  advan- 
tage of  these  rods  and  couplers  is  that  they  fit  nicely  and  can  be  set  up  so 
as  not  to  wobble.  By  using  several  rods  and  couplers  a  universal  motion 
can  be  secured,  but  not  so  conveniently,  as  by  the  ball-ioint  clamps  and 
swivel  couplers  made  for  photographers'  use  by  Otis  0.  White,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.  These  allow  extreme  freedom  of  movement,  and 
when  fastened  do  not  slip  nor  wobble.  The  ball  Joints  are  made 
to  clamp  on  the  edge  of  the  table  or  to  screw  upon  the  end  of  rods. 
The  first  can  be  had  in  great  variety  of  sizes,  a  convenient  one  fitting 
half  inch  rods  costing  $1.25.  The  swivel  couplers  allow  the  coupling  of 
the  rods  in  any  position  relative  to  each  other,  those  of  else  to  connect 
half  inch  and  quarter  inch  rods  costing  50  cents.  Rods  of  various 
diameter  and  length  may  also  be  had  inth  the  ball-Joints  and  swivel 
clamps.  In  purchasing  for  a  laboratory  from  several  miners  it  would 
be  well  to  fix  upon  standard  sizes  for  rods  and  fittings  so  that  all  may 
be  interchangeable ;  and  also  to  fix  upon  a  standard  size  and  number  of 
threads  to  the  inch  for  all  screws  cut  upon  the  rods  so  that  any  clamps, 
pulleys  or  other  small  pieces  of  apparatus,  made  to  screw  upon  one, 
will  fit  all. 
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On  Vlflkm  in  general  cf .  Helmboltz,  Handbuch  der  physiolofdwlien  OpUk.  CHm  second 
German  edition  hae  reached  page  400  ;  tbe  latest  compJete  edition  is  the  French  transla- 
tion, Ontiqne  Physlolofrlque,  Parts.  1867).  Aubert,  GrundxQge  der  physlologiscben  Op- 
tik,  Letpncr,  1870,  (a  portion  of  Qraefe  and  Baemisoh's  Hcuadbueh  der  gee.  Augenheil- 
kunde).  Le  Oonte,  Signt,  New  Tork.  1881.  Beaunis,  NouTeauz  Bltenents  de  Physlolocie 
Hunutine,  Paris.  1888,  (Besunis,  like  Helmholts,  gives  blbliograpbies).  Wnndt,  Physioio- 
Siscbe  Psychologie,  II,  82-200.  Hermann's  Handbuch  der  Pbysiologie,  Bd.  In,  Th. 
1.  Leipsig,  1870. 

The  references  following  the  experiments  below  are  made  chiefly  to  Helmholts,  the 

ffige8  of  the  new  Qerman  Mltion,  the  French  edition,  and,  in  parenthesis  following  the 
ter,  of  the  first  German  edition  being  given,  but  the  experiments  of  this  section  are 
more  or  less  fully  discussed  in  almost  all  of  the  works  just  mentioned  and  in  mlmy 
others  besides. 

99.  The  retinal  image.  The  mechaDisms  of  the  eye  aceompllsh  two 
things :  the  projection  of  a  well  defined  image  on  the  retina ;  and  the 
ready  shifting  of  the  eve  so  as  to  bring  successive  portions  of  the  image 
into  the  best  position  for  vision.  The  retinal  image  is  readily  seen  in  tne 
unplgmented  eye  of  a  pink-eyed  rabbit.  Chloroform  the  rabbit,  remove 
the  eyes  and  mount  them  in  clay  for  readier  handling.  Make  a  thick 
ring  of  clay  with  an  internal  diameter  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the 
cornea  of  tilie  rabbit's  eye,  place  the  eye  cornea  downward  in  the  ring  and 
lay  a  similar  ring  upon  it  to  keep  it  in  place.  It  can  now  be  handled 
easily  and  tumea  in  any  direction.  Turn  it  toward  the  window  and 
from  behind  observe  the  inverted  image  on  the  retina.  Bring  the  hand 
into  range  and  move  it  to  and  fro ;  observe  that  the  image  of  distant  ob- 
jects is  more  distinct  than  that  of  the  hand.  If  convex  and  concave  len- 
ses are  at  hand  (spectacle  lenses  will  answer)  bring  them  before  the  eye 
and  observe  that  the  effect  upon  the  retinal  image  is  similar  to  that  seen 
subjectively  when  they  are  held  before  the  observer's  own  eye.  Reverse 
tbe  eye,  holding  it  retina  side  toward  the  window,  and  observe  the  ra- 
diating and  circular  fibres  of  the  iris.  The  eye  must  be  fresh,  for  if 
long  removed  it  loses  its  transparency. 

100.  Accommodation.  The  sharpness  of  the  retinal  image  depends  on 
the  adjustment  of  the  crystaline  lens,  which  must  be  such  as  to  focus 
the  light  from  the  obfect  under  regard  upon  the  retina.  The  lens  must 
be  thicker  and  rounder  for  near  objects,  thinner  and  fiatter  for  more 
distant  ones.  These  adaptations  of  the  eye  are  known  as  Ac/wmmo^MMon* 
The  changes  in  the  clearness  of  the  retinal  image  are  easy  to  observe 
subjectively.  Hold  up  a  pin  or  other  small  object  six  or  eight  inches 
away  from  the  eyes.  Close  one  eye  and  look  at  Uie  pin  with  the  other. 
The  outline  of  the  pin  is  sharp,  but  tihe  outlines  of  things  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room  behind  it  are  blurred.  Look  at  Uiese  and  the  outline 
of  the  pin  becomes  blurred.  Notice  the  feeling  of  greater  strain  when 
looking  at  the  nearer  object.  The  experiment  is  somewhat  more  strik- 
ing wnen  the  nearer  ooject  is  a  piece  of  v^lUig  or  wire  gauze  and  the 
farther  a  printed  page. 

On  this  and  the  next  two  experiments  cf .  Helmholti,  Fhysiologische  Optik,  2nd  Ed. 
pp.  112-118,  French  ed.  pp.  119  $0)-128  (98). 

101.  Accommodation.  Scheiner's  experiment,  a.  Pierce  a  card  with 
two  fine  holes  separated  by  a  less  distance  than  the  diameter  of  the 
pupil,  say  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch.  Set  up  two  pins  in  corks  distant  re- 
spectively eight  and  twenty  inched  in  the  line  of  sight ;  close  one  eye 
and  holding  the  card  close  before  the  other  with  the  holes  in  the  same 
horizontal  Tin^  look  at  the  nearer  pin;  the  farther  pin  will  appear 
double ;  look  again  at  the  nearer  pin  and  while  looking  cover  one  of  the 
holes  with  another  card :  one  of  the  images  of  the  farther  pin  will  dis- 
appear, the  left  when  tne  left  hole  is  covered,  and  the  right  when  the 
rignt  is  covered.  Look  at  the  further  pin  or  bey ond  it  and  repeat  the 
covering,  covering  the  left  hole  now  destroys  thejrfght  Image  of  the 
nearer  pin,  and  covering  the  right  destroys  the  left.  Why  this  should  be 
so  will  be  clear  from  the  diagrams  below.  The  upper  diagram  illustrates 


the  ooniM  of  tlie  n^i  at  Uf  ht  wh«n  the  ero  I<  Moommodated  fur  Um 
tMum  pin ;  th«  lower  dlunm  wlwn  It  !■  MMommodated  t(^  tbe  teitlMt 
pin.  ^  4nd  B  raprawnt  tbe  plna ;  S  tnd  S  tba  pleraed  aeieen ;  d  and  d* 
tbe  bolM  In  tbe  aoreen;  c  andcttaeleu;  a'6a"Mid6"a6' tberatbia; 
J',  ^",  f ,  end£",  thepoaUoDiof  UiedoublelnuKea;  the  solid  linee 
the  oooTW  of  tbe  taj*  from  tbe  pin  eooommodMed  &r ;  the  dotted  Unea 
tbe  oonne  of  the  nyi  trom  tbe  other  pin ;  tbe  lines  of  dashes  tbe  Mm* 
uf  dirocMoit,  i. «.,  those  living  the  direction  In  whidi  the  Images  anpesr 
to  the  observer.  In  tbe  npper  diagram  the  nrs  from  B  mn  (ocusea  to  a 
slnsle  retlnsl  Imace  at  b,  WhUe  those  trom  A^  being  lets  dlveiveat  at  fliA, 
are  orongbt  to  a  locns  neam  the  lena,  cross  orer  and  nteet  toe  retina  at 
a'  and  a",  and  since  each  bole  In  tbe  screen  snffloes  to  produce  a  retinal 


^age,  cause  tlie  pin  to  appear  donble,  and  Its  two  lms(^  ara  releried  ont- 
waiti  SB  usual  wlCb  retlnallmsges  alone  tbe  lines  of  direction,  ^hldb  cross 
a  Uttle  forward  of  the  back  surface  of  tbe  lens,  In  the  entutnf  point  of  tJu 
linti  of  direction),  the  right  retinal  Image  corresponding  with  die  loft  of 
the  donble  Images  and  vice  verta.  If  now  tbe  right  bole  Id  tbe  screen  be 
dosed  tbe  left  retinal  image  and  the  right  double  imsge  disappear.  Ilie 
case  (tf  accommodation  for  the  farther  pin  will  be  clear  from  the  lower 
diagram,  If  attention  Is  glren  to  the  dotted  and  dashed  lines.  It  will 
also  be  easv  to  explain  why  moving  tbe  card  when  looking  throngh  a 
single  pin  hole  caoseB  apparent  movements  of  the  pin  not  accommo- 
dated tor,  and  whj  In  one  case  the  movement  seemB  to  be  with  Uie  card 
and  In  the  other  case  againet  it.  b.  Stick  the  pins  into  the  corks  so  that 
they  shall  extend  horizontallj,  and  examine  tbem  with  Uie  card  so  held 
as  to  bring  tbe  holes  above  one  another,  c.  Arrange  the  holes  thus : 
•  •  ■  and  observe  that  the  triple  Image  of  the  nearer  pin  (when  tbe 
farther  Is  fixated)  has  tbe  reverse  figure  ■  ■  •  Sobriner's  experimont 
can  eadlv  be  Illustrated  with  a  double  convex  lens  and  a  pierced  screen 
of  SDltsble  sise. 

103.    The  Bangs  of  accommodation,    a.  Find  by  trial  tbe  nearest  point 
at  which  a  pin  seen,  as  In  Bx.  101,  can  be  seen  single.      This  is  the  Bear 


point  of  accommodation.  For  the  sboit-elgbted  a  farpotia  mar  alM  be 
found,  beyond  which  double  Images  reappear.  t>.  Find  how  &i  aput 
In  tbe  line  of  sight  two  pins  may  be  and  yet  both  be  seen  dngle  at  one 


and  tbe  same  time,     fir  with  the  nearer  at  SO  cm.,  at  SO  em.,  at  I  m. 
That  portion  of  the  line  of  sight,  (or  points  In  which  the  same  degree  ot 
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n  U  in01d«nt,  !■  cmll«d  the  Una  of  aecommodatton.  The 
langth  ot  tfafl  Una  Incietiei  npidl;  m  the  dlatttaoe  of  the  ueuer  object 
tma  theejv  IncteMes. 

Cr.  BOaihMM,  Of.  at.  Q.  U4,  lU,  rr.  lit  (M).  IS  (Rj. 

108.    nte  UecbuiUm  ot  Moommodrntloa.    a.  The  obange  in  the  leiH  tn 


nuf  be  obMrred  u  toUowi.  Let  the  labjeot  ohooae  %  tu  and  a  a 

Slnt  of  flxkUon  In  exaotlj  the  ume  line  ot  vision,  oloee  one  vjt  and  nx 
g  otiier  npou  the  tu  pout.  Let  the  obferver  pUoe  htmselt  m  that  he 
Mea  tlte  eye  of  the  enbjeot  in  profile  withabonthslf  OwpopllRbowlng. 
Let  the  lobject  oliange  hla  flxation  at  raqneat,  from  thefu-  to  the  near 
point,  being  earefnl  to  aroid  any  aidewiee  motion  of  the  eye.  The  ob- 
«eiTer  will  tlten  nodoe  tliat  more  of  the  pupil  ahowe  and  that  the  farther 
aide  of  the  Irla  aeema  narrower,  "nila  obange  is  due  to  the  bulging  for- 
ward of  the  front  ot  the  lens.  It  tlM  obange  were  due  to  aocl<wntal 
tomliM;  ot  the  eye  toward  the  observer  the  tartlker  edge  ot  the  iris 
aboold  appear  wider  instead  of  narrower,  b.  Parkiaje-Sanaon  images. 
Tiie  diaagea  in  the  ourrature  ot  the  lens  may  also  be  observed  by  means 
<»t  the  Images  reflected  from  its  front  or  back  snrfaoea  and  from  the 
frontot  the  cornea.  Operate  la  a  darkened  room  or  at  night.  Let  the 
subject  choose  far  and  near  flxtatlon  polats  aa  before.  Let  the  observer 
bring  a  candle  near  the  eye  of  the  subject  at  a  level  with  it  and  a  little 
to  one  Bide  and  place  his  own  eye  in  a  position  symmetrical  to  the  candle 
on  the  other  side  of  the  subject's  line  of  sight.  Caret al  esaminatton  will 
■how  three  reflected  Images  of  the  flame ;  one  on  the  side  of  the  pupil 
next  the  light,  easily  recognizable,  bright  and  erect,  reflected  from  the 
anrface  or  the  cornea;  a  second  nearer  the  centre  of  the  papU  and  ap- 

Sarently  the  farthest  back  of  the  ttiree,  erect  like  the  flnt,  but  very  in- 
Istlnot,  (mote  like  a  light  cload  than  an  image),  reflected  from  the  an- 
terior snrfaea  ot  the  lens;  and  a  third,  a  mere  point  of  light,  near  the 
aide  ot  the  pnpil  farthest  from  the  flame,  Inverted  and  reflected  from  the 
poeterior  surface  ot  the  lens.  When  the  observer  has  found  these  three 
Images  the  subject  should  fixate  alternately  the  near  and  far  points 
chosen.  As  he  flxates  the  near  point  the  middle  Image  will  grow  smaller, 
advance  and  draw  toward  the  corneal  Image ;  when  he  flxates  the  far 
point  the:lmaire  will  enlarge,  recede  and  move  away  trom  the  cor- 
neal image.  The  llowing  diagra  matter  Anbertlllastratee  the  move- 
ment ot  ttM  middle  image;  the 
full  lines  indicate  the  positions 
ot  the  cornea  and  lens  and  the 
course  ot  the  rays  of  light  when 
the  eye  Is  accommodate  for  the 
far  point ;  the  dotted  lines  indi- 
cate the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens  and  the  direction  of  the  ray 
reflected  from  Its  surface  when 
the  eye  Is  accommodated  for  Cbe 
near  point,  l^ree  Images  simi- 
lar to  those  In  qaestlon  can  be 
observed  on  a  watch  glass  and  a 
double  convex  lens  hem  In  the  re- 
lation  of  the  coraea  and  orystaUne. 


IH.    Chromatio  aberration.    01  ttw  varioas  detects  ot  the  eve  aa  an 

r leal  Instrument  only  one  will  be  mentioned  here,  namely,  oiuromaClc 
rratlon,  and  that  because  it  lias  been  supposed  to  ofhr  a  l^oasibie 
means  ot  interring  the  relative  distance  ot  objects  from  the  eye.    The 
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<Ufferent  colored  rays  of  light  are  not  equally  refracted  by  the  leni,  the 
violet  most,  the  red  least,  and  the  other  colors  In  order  between.  The 
point  at  which  parallel  violet  rays  are  broas^ht  to  a  focus  is  therefore 
nearer  the  lens  than  the  point  for  red ;  and  m  order  that  the  same  decree 
of  accommodation  may  serve  to  show  a  red  lighted  object  and  a  vk>let 
lighted  object  at  the  same  time  and  both  with  full  distinctness,  the  red 
must  be  somewhat  farther  away.  a.  The  aberration  can  easily  be  ob- 
served by  looking  at  a  email  gas  or  candle  flame  through  a  piece  of 
cobalt  blue  glass  which  transmits  light  from  the  two  en£  of  the  speo- 
trum  chiefly.  Hold  the  glass  eight  or  ten  inches  before  the  face  and 
fixate  some  point  on  it ;  the  flame  will  appear  pinkish  with  a  blue  bor- 
der. Fixate  some  point  considerably  beyond  the  flame;  the  flame  is  now 
bluish  and  the  border  is  a  flne  red  Ime.  b.  Look  at  the  edge  of  the  win- 
dow frame  next  the  pane,  and  bring  a  card  before  the  eye  so  that 
about  half  the  pupil  is  covered ;  if  tne  card  has  been  brought  up  from 
the  frame  side,  the  frame  will  be  bordered  with  yellow;  if  from 
the  pane  side,  with  blue.  In  ordinarv  vision  these  fringes  do  not  appear, 
because  the  colors  overlap  one  another  and  produce  a  practically  color- 
fess  mixture,  c.  v.  Bezold^s  experiment.  Something  similar  may  be 
observed,  on  regarding  the  parallel  lines  of  the  left  flgure  under  Ex.  Ill 
with  imperfect  accommodation. 

Cf.  Hi'lmholtz,  op,  rit.  a.  15«-164;  Fr.  172  (126)— 179  USl).  Beaonls,  Noutqaox  ^Idm^Ats 
de  phyeiologie  numaine,  n,  M6.  ▼.  Besold,  ▼.  Oraefe's  Archiv  f.  Ophtbalm.,  XIV, 
Belt  2, 1-29. 

105.  Accompanyments  of  accommodation,  a.  Notice  that  as  the  sub- 
ject in  Ex.  103  accomodates  for  a  near  point,  his  pupil  grows  smaller,  and 
as  he  accommodates  for  a  far  point,  grows  larger.  Cf .  also  Ex.  106,  &. 
Degrees  of  accommodation  suitable  for  objects  at  different  distances  are 
habitually  associated  with  the  amounts  of  convergence  of  the  lines  of 
sight  necessary  to  fix  the  eyes  upon  such  objects,  and  a  little  practice  is 
necessary  before  the  convergence  and  accommodation  can  be  dissociated. 
Place  a  couple  of  postage  stamps  six  inches  apart  on  the  table  and  look 
at  them  from  a  distance  of  twelve  or  flf teen  inches  with  crossed  eyes  so 
that  the  left  eye  looks  at  the  right  stamp  and  the  right  eye  at  the  left 
stamp ;  the  lines  of  sight  now  cross  only  a  few  inches  from  the  eyes  and 
the  accommodation  is  for  that  distance  and  not  for  the  true  distance  of 
the  stamps,  as  is  betrayed  by  the  blurring  of  their  images.  Holding  a 
pencil  at  the  crossing  pomt  of  the  lines  of  sight  is  helpful  in  first  at- 
tempts at  crossed  vision. 

Cf.  Helmholtz,  op.  cU,  G.  ISO,  Fr.  142  (104). 

106.  Entoptic  phenomena :  Muscae  volUantes^  etc.  Fix  a  lens  of  short 
focus  at  some  distance  from  a  bright  gas  or  candle  flame,  a.  Set  up  in 
the  focus  of  the  lens  a  card  pierced  with  a  very  flne  hole,  bring  the  eye 
close  to  the  hole  and  look  toward  the  light ;  the  eye  should  be  far  enough 
from  the  hole  to  prevent  the  edge  of  the  lens  from  being  seen ;  the  rays 
of  light  that  now  reach  the  eye  are  divergent  and  the  crystaline  lens  does 
not  bring  them  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  but  only  refracts  them  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  traverse  the  eye  nearly  parallel  and  thus  in  suitable 
conmtion  for  casting  sharp  shadows  upon  the  retina  of  oblects  on  or  in 
the  eye.  The  lens  will  appear  full  of  light,  and  in  it  will  be  seen  a  vsr 
riety  of  sliadings,  blotches  and  specks,  single  or  in  strings,  the  outward 

Srojection  of  the  shadows  just  mentioned.  The  flgures  in  this  luminous 
eld  will  vary  ftom  person  to  person,  even  from  eye  to  eye,  but  in 
almost  every  eye  some  will  be  found  that  move  and  some  that  remain 
fixed  and  only  move  with  the  eye.  Of  the  moving  figures  some  are  due 
to  particles  and  viscous  fiuids  on  the  surface  of  we  eye;  they  seem  to 
move  downward  and  are  changed  by  winking.  Notice  f6r  example  the 
horizontal  bands  that  follow  a  slow  dropping  and  raising  of  the  upper 
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lid.  Others,  the  muscae  volUantes  are  ireqaentlv  noticed  without  any 
apparatus ;  they  appear  as  bright  irregular  threads,  strings  of  beads,  or 
groups  ol  points,  orsingle  minute  circles  with  light  centres.  They  seem 
to  move  downward  in  the  field  and  consequently  actually  move  upward 
in  the  vitrious  humor  where  they  are  found.  Of  the  permanent  ones, 
some  are  due  to  irregularities  of  structure  or  small  booies  in  the  lens 
and  its  capsule  (spots  with  dark  or  bright  centres,  bright  Irregular  lines, 
or  dark  rfullating  lines  corresponding  probably  to  the  radial  structure 
of  tho  lens) ;  others  of  a  relatively  permanent  character  can  be  pro- 
duced on  the  cornea  by  continued  rubbing  or  pressure  on  the  eyeball. 
b.  The  round  spot  of  light  in  which  these  things  are  seen  represents 
the  pupil,  and  the  dark  ground  around  it  the  shadow  of  the  iris.  Notice 
the  change  in  the  size  of  the  spot  of  light,  as  the  eye  is  accommodated 
for  difTerent  distances  (cf.  Ex.  106),  and  as  the  other  eye  is  exposed  to, 
or  covered  from,  the  light.  The  change  begins  in  about  half  a  second. 
It  shows  the  close  connection  of  the  iris  mechanisms  of  the  two  eyes  and 
is  typical  of  the  way  in  which  the  two  eyes  co-operate  as  parts  of  a  single 
visual  machine.  Some  of  these  entoptlc  observations  may  be  made 
vrlth  a  pierced  card  alone,  or  simply  by  looking  directly  at  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  clear  sky  with  out  any  apparatus  at  alH 

Cf.  HelmhoUz,  op,  cit.  0. 184-192  and  Tafel  I.  which  repreaents  the  appearance  of 
aeTeral  of  the  entoptfc  obJecU;  Fr.  904  (140)— 214  (156)  and  PI.  V;  also  pp.  648  (419)— 668 
(427). 

107.  Retinal  blood-vessels,  Purklnje^s  vessel  figures,  a,  Concentrate  a 
strong  light,  (prefarablv  In  a  dark  room)  or  even  direct  sunlight,  with  a 
double  convex  lens  of  short  focus  on  the  sclerotic  In  the  outer  corner  of 
the  eye  of  the  subject,  requesting  him  to  turn  the  eye  toward  the  nose- 
and  giving  him  a  dark  background  to  look  toward.  Hake  the  spot  of  light 
on  the  sclerotic  as  small  and  sharp  as  possible  and  give  to  the  lens  ft 
ffentle  to  and  fro  or  circular  motion,  and  after  a  little  the  subject  cannot 
fall  to  see  upon  the  field  which  the  light  makes  reddish  yellow  the  dark 
branching  figure  of  the  shadows  of  the  retinal  vessels.  Notice  that  the 
area  directly  fixated,  Is  partially  surrounded,  but  not  crossed  by  the 
vessels.  In  this  lies  the  vellow  spot  {macula  lutea)  or  area  of  clearest 
vision  of  the  retina,  not,  however,  to  be  observed  In  this  experiment. 
'The  centre  from  which  the  vessels  radiate  lies  In  the  point  of  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerve.  In  this  form  of  the  experiment  the  light  radiates  In 
all  directions  within  the  eve  from  the  Illuminated  point  of  the  sclerotic. 
b.  Somewhat  the  same  kind  of  an  Image  of  the  vessels  Is  to  be  secured 
by  moving  a  candle  about  near  the  eye,  below  It  and  a  little  to  one  side. 
In  this  experiment  some  Indication  of  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot 
is  to  be  seen.  In  this  form  of  the  experiment  the  light  enters  by  the 
pupil,  forms  an  Image  on  a  part  of  tne  retina  somewhat  remote  from 
the  centre  and  this  retinal  image  is  the  source  of  light  by  which  the- 
vessel  shadows  are  cast.  o.  Look  through  a  pin  hole  In  a  card  directly 
at  the  clear  sky  or  any  other  strongly  illuminated  even  surface  or  at  a 
broad  gas  flame.  Give  the  card  a  rather  rapid  circular  motion  and  the 
finer  retinal  vessels  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot  will  readily  be  seen^ 
among  them  also  a  small  colored  or  slightly  tinted  spot  (best  seen 
perhaps  by  gas  light)  representing  the  mactUa^  and  In  Its  centre  a 
shadowy  dot  (representing  the  fawa  or  point  of  clearest  vision)  which 
appears  to  rotate  when  the  motion  of  the  card  Is  circular.  If  the  card 
Is  moved  horizontally  the  vertical  vessels  alone  appenr ;  if  vertically, 
the  horizontal  vessels.  Notice  also  the  granular  appearance  of  the 
nuicula ;  the  granulations  have  been  supposed  to  represent  the  visual 
cones  of  that  region.  The  finer  retinal  vessels  can  also  be  seen  when 
looking  at  the  vacant  field  of  a  compound  microscope,  if  the  eye  is 
moved  about  rapidly.  In  all  of  these  cases  It  Is  important  that  the 
shadows  be  kept  moving;  if  they  stand  still,  they  are  lost.    The  expla- 
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BAtioii  is  partly  phyilotoglotl,  tlie  porttoni  of  the  retina  on  wliich  Cte 
ehMlowt  xeet  soon  gain  in  sentitiTeneM  enoa|^  to  oompeneate  lor  tte 
less  light  reoeiTed,  and  partly  ptyohologioal,  moring  objeeta  in  mienl 
being  more  readilr  attended  to,  and  those  whose  images  rest  oontmoMty 
«n  the  retina  without  motion  being  particularly  subject  to  nsj^set 
Onoe  having  become  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of  theee  maA 
Hguies  it  is  often  possible  to  see  traces  of  them  without  any  apparatM. 
Farts  of  ihemf  with  something  of  the  projection  of  the  yeuow  spet, 
may  sometimes  be  seen  for  an  instant  as  dark  Hgnres  on  the  dUnidj 
ly^hted  walls  and  ceiling  or  as  light  figures  on  the  dark  field  of  the 
closed  eyes  when  the  eyes  are  opened  and  closed  after  a  glance  at  the 
window  on  first  waking  in  the  morning,  or  in  blue  when  locking  at  tbe 
snow  and  winking  on  a  bright  morning,  or  projected  on  the  sky  sad 
'keeping  time  with  the  pulee  after  a  rapw  walk  up  hlU. 

HaliBholU,  op.  HL  0. 10S.IM.  Fr.  S14  a50)-2n  (101). 

106.  Retinal  circulation.  Look  steadily  through  two  or  three  thick- 
nesses of  blue  glass  at  the  clear  sky  or  a  bright  cloud,  and  obserYe  a 
large  number  of  what  seem  to  be  bright  points  darting  hither  and 
thither  like  bees  in  a  swarm  or  rapidly  blown  snow*fiakea.  Careftal 
observation  will  alpo  CBtablish  that  the  bright  points  are  foUowed  l»j 
darker  shadowy  ones.  Pick  out  a  speck  on  the  window  to  serve  as  s 
fixation  point,  look  at  it  steadily  and  observe  that  while  the  movementi 
of  the  points  seem  irregular  the  same  lines  are  retraced  by  them  from 
time  to  time.  When  several  of  their  courses  have  been  aocoralely 
observed,  repeat  the  experiment  for  demonstrating  the  finer  retinal 
vessels  (Ex.  107  e.)  and  notice  that  fine  vessels  are  found  which  cor- 
regpond  to  the  courses  which  the  points  seem  to  follow.  These  flying 
points  can  be  seen  without  the  glass  by  a  steadv  gaze  at  an  evenly 
lighted  bright  surface,  and  some  times  a  rhjrthmlc  acceleration  <tf 
their  movement  will  be  found,  corresponding  to  the  pulse.  Hefan- 
holtz  explains  the  phenomenon  as  due  to  we  temporary  clogging 
-of  fine  capillary  vessels  by  large  blood  corpuscles,  llie  brif  ht  lines 
(the  apparent  tracks  of  bright  points)  are  really  the  relatively  empty 
•capillary  tubes  ahead  of  the  corpuscles,  which,  after  an  inaUmt,  sre 
-driven  onward  by  others  crowding  behind  and  in  turn  give  the  shadow 
that  apparently  follows  the  bright  points. 

Cf.  Helmholti,  op,  eit  Q.  108;  Fr.  221  (887),  666  (426),  Bood,  Amerlcsa  Jouraal  of  SdeMsa, 
2d  e«rtei},  XXX,  IMO,  264^266,  886  886. 

109.  The  Blind-spot.  Marlotte*s  experiment.  The  point  of  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerve  Is  unprovided  with  visual  end-organs  and  is  irres- 
ponsive to  light,  a.  This  Insensltlveness  Is  easily  demonstrated  vrith  the 
diagrams  below.  Close  the  left  eye  and  keeping  the  right  fixed  on  the 
^isterisk  in  the  upper  diagram  move  it  back  ward  and  forward  till  a  point 
is  found  where  the  black  oval  disappears.    For  the  blind  spot  of  the 
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wnue  De  Doias  »  uww  oi  P*Pw^  ui  hib  meaum  pune  oi  nu  neu,  w  pro* 
vent  eadi  aye  trmn  teeing  the  other'i  put  of  tne  dlsgnm.    6.  To  dnw 


tbe  prcjectton  of  Um  bUnd-epot,  Aireuge  tlie  bead  eapport  deecribed 
above.  pUoe  oppoilte  the  face,  at  a  dUtanoe  of  about  18  lachei,  a  ver- 
tloal  abeei  of  white  paper,  and  put  a  dot  on  It  for  a  flxatloa  ptdot. 
Faatcm  upon  the  end  of  a  ttsht  rod  a  bit  of  black  paper  about  9  mm. 
aqoare  or  blacken  the  end  ot  the  rod  with  Ink.  Brine  the  face  Into  poet* 
Hon,  oloM  one  eye.  and  fix  the  other  npon  the  dot.  Move  the  rod  elowljr 
■0  SB  to  brine  the  little  iqnara  over  the  part  of  the  white  paper  oorre»- 
e  blind  ipot,  dottlDg  on  toe  paper  the  polnta  where  the 


ippeara  or  reappeare.  Ttepeat  at  wloas  ptAnta  till  the  ont- 
pr(4eodon  of  toe  blind  ipot  U  complete.  If  tT 
tfnllT  carried  ont,  the  map  will  piobablv  show  the  p< 
of  tne  la^e  blood  Teaael,  that  mter  with  the  nerve. 


line  of  the  prc^eodon  of  toe  blind  ipot  U  complete.  If  the  mapping  ta 
ouefnllT  carried  ont,  the  map  will  piobablv  show  the  points  of  depait- 


artmtaotls.  op.  eU.  O.  WMU,  Fr.  tU  (31»-«>  (314). 

110.  lite  veUow  spot,  maeala  ItKea.  The  projection  of  the  yellow 
spot  In  the  visual  field  oan  be  made  vtslble  In  several  ways.  Two  have 
almdy  been  mentioned  In  Bx.  107:  others  are  as  follows,  a.  Close  the 


)ves  tor  a  few  seconds  and  then  look  with  one  of  them  tbrouffb  a  flat 
aided  bottle  of  chrome  alom  solution  at  a  brlghtlv  lighted  snr&ce  (not 
yellow)  or  the  clear  sky.    In  the  bine  green  solution  a  rose  colored  spot 


will  be  seen  which  corresponds  to  the  yellow  spot.  The  llsht  that  cmnes 
throngh  the  chrome  alum  solution  Is  chlelly  a  mbttnre  of  reaand  green  and 
blue.  The  pigment  of  the  yellow  spot  absorbs  a  pordon  of  the  bine  and 
green  and  transmits  the  rest,  wldoh  makes  a  rose  colored  mixture,  to  the 
visual  organs  behind  It.  b.  The  i«4(lon  of  the  yellow  spot  may  be  seen 
n  area  of  aomewbat  deeper  shade  when  the  eye  looks  at  an  evenly 


_.  „ .  Ht.  Ft.  MB  (1U)-«U  (tU).    Oi 
of  MwraU-s  BdoitUhi  Fapen-^^uiibrUse,  KM. 

111.    Visual  cones  In  the  /bMO.    Beremaon's  experiment.    Place  the 
left  hand  diagram  In  a  good  light  and  look  at  It  from  a  distance  of  a 


vard  and  a  half  or  two  vards.    Observe  the  apparent  bending  and  bead- 
bg  of  the  lines.    TUi  is  nppoeed  to  be  doe  to  Che  ntosalc  amngenent 
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of  the  visual  cones.  The  cones  that  are  touched  by  the  ima^e  of  one  of 
the  white  lines  are  stimulated  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or  less 
touched.  Those  that  are  much  stimulated  furnish  the  sensation  of  the 
white  line  and  its  irregularities,  those  that  are  little  stimulated  join  with 
those  that  are  not  touched  at  all  to  give  the  imag^e  of  the  black  Ihie  and 
its  irregularities.  This  is  schematically  represented  in  the  right  hand 
cut. 

Gf.  Helmholtx,  op.  cit.,  O.  267-258,  Fr.  296  (217>-2»4  (218).      Bergmasai,  Zettsdirift 

fttrratMed.CS),  II,  88. 

112  Acuteness  of  vision,  minimum  viMile^  and  size  of  the  cones  in  the 
fovea.  Place  the  parallel  line  diagram  used  in  the  last  experiment  in  a 
good  light  and  walk  backward  from  it  till  the  lines  can  just  no  longer 
be  distinguished  as  separate.  If  the  ezperimenter^s  eyes  are  not 
normal  he  should  use  glasses  that  flt  his  eyes  for  distinct  vision  at 
the  distance  required.  Measure  the  distance  between  the  eye 
and  the  diagram  and  calculate  the  angle  whose  apex  lies  in  the 
crossing  point  of  the  lines  of  direction  (al^ut  7  mm.  back  of  the  cornea 
and  16  mm.  in  front  of  the  retina)  and  whose  base  is  the  distance  from 
the  middle  of  one  line  of  the  diagram  to  the  middle  of  the  next ;  in  this 
diagram  1.58  mm.  This  angle  measures  Uie  least  visible  extent  when 
discrimination  is  involved;  the  least  luminous  extent  that  can  still 
impress  the  retina  is  far  smaller,  as  witness  the  visibility  of  the  stars. 
On  the  supposition  that  tC  the  sensations  of  two  cones  are  to  l>e  se- 
parable they  must  be  separated  by  an  unstimulated,  or  at  least  by  a  less 
stimulated,  cone,  It  has  generally  been  considered  that  the  cones  could 
not  subtend  a  greater  anjrle  than  that  found  In  this  experiment,  60"~ 
W'^  representing  0.004 — 0.006  mm.  on  the  retina,  and  this  agrees  well 
with  microscopical  measurements.  But  as  Helmholtz  notices  (Phys. 
Opt.  2nd  ed.  p.  260)  this  experiment  does  no  more  than  prove  that  there 
are  on  the  retina  rows  of  sensitive  elements  the  middle  lines  of  which 
are  separated  by  the  angular  distance  found  in  the  experiment.  The 
elements  themselves,  if  properly  arranged  may  be  somewhat  lareer. 
Calculation  of  the  number  of  such  elements  in  a  sq.  mm.  of  the  retina, 
based  on  this  view  of  the  experiment  agrees  well  in  the  case  of  Helm- 
holtz^s  own  determination  with  the  result  of  microscopical  counting. 
b.  The  discriminative  power  of  the  retina  falls  off  rapidly  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  fovea^  more  rapidly  above  and  below  than  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  Arrange  a  head  rest  and  perpendicular  plane  as  in  Ex.  109  b. 
Place  upon  the  end  of  the  rod  used  in  that  experiment  a  card  on  which 
have  been  made  two  black  dots  2  mm.  In  diameter  and  4  mm.  from 
centre  to  centre.  Move  the  card  horizontally  toward  the  fixation  point, 
beginning  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  two  dots  can  be  distinguished 
and  moving  inward  till  they  can  just  be  distinguished.  Measure  the 
distance  from  the  fixation  point  and  repeat  several  times  both  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  fixation  point  and  above  and  below,  holding  the 
card  so  that  both  dots  are  In  each  case  equally  distant  from  the  fintion 
point. 

Helmholtz,  op.  cif.,  G.  265-264,  Fr.  291  (215)— 301  (228). 

113.  Mechanical  stimulation  of  the  retina,  a.  Phosphenes.  Turn 
the  open  or  closed  eye  as  far  as  possible  toward  the  nose  and  press  on 
the  eye-lid  at  the  outer  corner  with  the  finger  or  the  tip  of  a  pen  holder. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  visual  field  will  be  seen  a  more  or  less 
complete  circle  of  light  surrounded  by  a  narrow  dark  band,  outside  of 
which  again  is  a  narrow  band  of  light.  Notice  the  color  of  Uie  light 
seen.  Get  the  phosphenes  by  pressure  at  other  points  of  the  eye  ball. 
5.  Press  the  eye  moderately  with  some  large  object,  say  the  angle  of 
the  wrist  when  the  hand  is  bent  backward,  and  continue  the  pressure 
for  a  minute  or  two.    Peculiar  palpitating  figures  will  be  observed  and 
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8traDge  color  efRBCte.  The  former  Helmholtz  compares  to  the  tingling 
of  a  member  that  is  *^  asleep.*'  e.  Standing  before  a  window,  close  the 
eyes  and  torn  them  sharply  from  side  to  side.  As  they  reach  the 
extreme  position  in  either  direction  observe  immediately  in  front  of  the 
face  a  sadden  bine  spot  surrounded  by  a  yellow  band.  A  second 
fainter  spot  farther  from  the  centre  in  the  direction  of  motion  may  also 
be  seen.  The  yellow  ring  is  due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  portion  of  the 
retina  in  the  region  of  the  blind  spot  in  the  eye  that  turns  inward. 
The  blue  spot  represent  the  blind  spot  in  the  same  eye.  Cf .  explanation 
in  the  latter  part  of  Ex.  116. 

Hefaubolte,  op-  cit.  O.  286-S89,  Fr.  266  (lM>-270  (200).  Le  Oonfee,  American  Journal 
of  Psychology,  lU,  i8804N>,  864-80tf. 

114.  Idio-retinal  light,  light  chaos,  light  dust.  Close  and  cover  the 
eyes  so  as  to  exclude  all  light,  or  experiment  in  a  perfectly  dark  room. 
l]et  the  after  effects  of  objective'  light  fade  away  and  then  watch  the 
shifting  light  clouds  of  retinal  light.  The  cause  of  the  retinal  light  is 
not  altogether  clear,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  chemical  action  of  the 
blood  on  the  nervous  portion  of  the  visual  apparatus.  Aubert  estimates 
its  brightness  at  ab(iut  half  the  brightness  of  a  sheet  of  paper  Illuminated 
by  the  planet  Venus  when  at  its  brightest,  b.  When  awake  in  the 
night  time  in  a  room  that  is  almost  perfectly  dark  (e.  g.  in  which  the 
form  of  the  window  and  the  large  pieces  of  furniture  cannot  be  made 
out)  notice  that  the  white  clothing  of  the  arms  can  be  seen  faintly  as 
they  are  moved  about,  but  not  when  they  are  still.  In  the  last  case  the 
very  faint  light  they  reflect  is  not  sufficient  to  make  them  distinguish- 
able from  clouds  of  idio-retinal  light. 

Cf.  Helmholte :  op.  cit.  G.  242-248,  Fr.  274  (a02>-275  (203).  On  5.  cf.  Helmholtz,  Die 
8t6rung  der  WahmehniunK  klelnster  Helligkeltsunterschiede,  Zeitschrlft  f (Ir  Psvoiolo- 
Kie,  1, 1890,  M. 

115.  Electrical  stimulation  of  the  visual  apparatus.  Moisten 
throughly  with  strong  salt  water  both  the  electrodes  and  the  portions 
of  the  skin  to  which  tney  are  to  be  applied.  Place  one  of  the  electrodes 
on  the  forehead  (or  on  the  edfe  of  tne  table  and  lay  the  forehead  upon 
it),  the  other  on  the  back  of  the  neck;  or,  if  the  current  is  strong 
enough,  hold  it  in  the  hand  or  lay  it  on  the  table  and  put  the  hand  upon 
it.  At  each  opening  or  closing  of  the  circuit  a  bright  flash  will  be  seen, 
whether  the  eyes  are  closed  or  open.  With  the  eyes  closed  and  covered 
the  effects  of  the  continuous  current  may  be  observed.  In  this  case  it  is 
well  to  apply  the  electrode  slowly  and  carefully  so  as  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  tne  flash  caused  by  the  sudden  closing  of  the  circuit.  When 
the  positive  electrode  is  on  the  forehead,  the  negative  on  the  back  of 
the  neck  a  transient  pale  violet  light  will  be  seen  distributed  generally 
over  the  field  and  forming  a  small  bright  spot  at  its  centre.  Some- 
times traces  of  the  blind  spot  appear.  The  violet  light  soon  fades  and 
on  opening  the  circuit,  there  is  a  notable  darkening  of  the  field  with  a 
momentary  view  of  the  blind  spots  as  bright  disks.  When  the  negative 
electrode  (s  on  the  forehead,  the  positive  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  the 
phenomena  are  in  general  reversed,  the  darkening  occuring  on  closing 
the  circuit,  the  violet  light  on  opening  it.  Helmholtz  sums  up  these 
and  other  experiments  as  follows:  *' Constant  electrical  circulation 
through  the  retina  from  the  cones  toward  the  ganglion  cells  gives  the 
sensanon  of  darkness,  circulation  in  the  contrary  direction  gives  the 
sensation  of  brightness."  (Phys.  Opt.  2nd  ed.  247).  That  the  blind 
spot  should  appear  as  a  disk  of  different  color  from  the  rest  of  the  field 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sensitive  parts  of  the  retina  imme- 
diately surrounding  it  are  somewhat  shielded  from  the  electric  current, 
and  as  usual  their  condition  is  attributed  to  the  blind  spot  also.  The 
experiment  is  not  entirely  a  pleasant  one,  on  account  of  the  feeling 
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which  the  cnmnt  prodneet  in  the  head,  the  eleetrlcal  tMte  In  the  mottOk 
and  the  reddening  of  the  tidn  under  the  electrodes. 

Cf.  Helmbolta,  <9.  ett.  G.  Stt-MS,  Fr.  Sn  (y»)--»l  (^BT). 

116.  AfteMmageii  accidental  or  oonseontive  images.  After-images 
in  which  the  reUttionB  of  light  and  shade  of  the  origmnl  object  are  pre- 
senred  are  called  PoMUioe  Jifler-imaaes,  Those  in  wnich  these  relraons 
are  reversed  (as  in  a  photograpmc  negative)  are  called  Neffotiw  JI^Ut* 
images.  FotUive  after4mag€8  are  of  changing  colors,  bnt  most  important 
to  notice  here  are  those  of  the  color  oithe  object  (like  eotorsd),  and  of 
the  complementarv  color  (pppotiU  colored).  NtgaUoe  aiUit4mag€B^  so  tu 
as  observed,  are  always  cfposfts  eolorsd.  All  after-images,  especiallj  the 
positive,  can  best  be  observed  in  the  morning  when  the  eyes  an  wdl 
rested,  a.  Nesative  after-images:  look  steMlly  f^r  a  mlnnte  at  a 
fixed  point  of  uie  window,  then  at  a  white  screen  or  an  evenlv  lighted 
onflgnred  wall ;  the  dark  parts  of  tlie  window  will  now  appear  fight  and 
vioe  versa.  Get  a  lasting  after-image  and  look  at  a  comer  of  tSs  room 
or  at  a  chair,  or  other  ob,^ct  of  uneven  surface ;  notice  how  the  imace 
seems  to  fit  itself  to  the  surface  upon  which  it  rests.    After  a  lit& 

gractlce  it  is  also  possible  at  desire  to  see  the  image  tfoating  in  the  ^ 
iBtead  of  lying  on  the  back-nound.  5.  Look  steadfly  at  a  bright 
colored  object  or  some  bits  of  colored  paper,  then  at  the  screen ;  observe- 
that  the  colors  of  the  afterimages  are  approximately  complementary  to 
t^e  colors  of  the  objects  procmcing  them.  Keffatlve  after-images  are 
some  times  very  lasting  and  for  that  reason  are  wose  most  frequently 
noticed  In  ordinary  experience :  they  are  a  phenomenon  of  retinal  ntigue. 

c.  Positive  after-unages.  Look  for  an  instant  (one-third  of  a  seoomQ  at 
the  window,  then  close  and  cover  the  eyes,  or  look  at  a  dark  surface: 
for  a  very  short  time  an  after-image  like  the  original  obiect  in  color  and 
distribution  of  lieht  and  shade  can  be  seen.  The  posinve  after-image 
is  of  short  duration  and  is  not  so  readily  observed  as  the  n^;ative;  itis 
a  phenomenon  of  retinal  Inertia,  of  the  prolongation  of  retinalexcitation. 

d.  Colored  positive  aftei^images.  Look  for  an  instant  at  a  gas  flame 
through  a  piece  of  red  glus,  then  close  the  eyes  and  observe  the  red 
image ;  repeat  the  experiment  continuing  the  fixation  of  the  fls^ne  for 
hall  a  minute ;  the  resulting  after-image  will  be  brl^^ht  as  before  but  of 
the  complementary  color,  e.  Get  an  after-image  of  the  window  of  not 
too  great  an  Intensity,  and  alternately  project  it  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  and  the  dark  field  of  the  closed  and  covered  eyes ;  it  will  be  found 
negative  on  the  white  back-spround  and  positive  on  the  dark.  /.  Get  a 
good  af  ter-imaee  of  the  window  and  observe  with  closed  and  ooveied 
eyes  the  play  of  colors  as  the  image  fades.  Try  several  ttoies  and  ob- 
serve that  the  order  of  succession  is  the  same. 

Of.  Helmholte,  op.  ciU  Vr.  446  (888),  471  (867)>-600  (880).     Wandt,  Fhyriologtoclie  Tbj- 
chologie,  8rd  ed  I,  472^76. 

117.  Effect  of  eye-motions  on  after-images.  Get  a  moderately  strong 
after-image  of  the  window ;  look  at  the  wall  and  keep  the  eyes  actively 
In  motion ;  the  Image  will  be  seen  with  difficulty  while  the  eye  is  in  mo- 
tion ;  when  the  eye  is  brought  to  rest,  however,  it  will  soon  appear.    In 

general  any  visual  stimulus  that  moves  with  the  eye  is  less  efl'ectlve 
lan  one  that  does  not. 

Cf .  Bzner,  Das  Venchwiad«&  der  Naohbilder  bet  Augenbewegaiumn.  Z«lt3W!lirift  fOr 
F«7cbologie,  1, 1800, 47-61. 

118.  The  seat  of  the  after-image.  An  after-image  due  to  exclusive 
stimulaUon  of  a  sinele  eye  may  under  proper  conditions  sometimes 
seem  to  be  seen  with  the  other  unstimulated  eye.  From  this  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  seat  of  after-imaces  was  central,  not  peri- 
pheral;   that  Is,   in  the  visual  centres  of  the  brain,  not  in  the 
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«7«.  Hie  following  experimentc  show,  howerer,  thkt  the  ftltei>-lm- 
ag«  la  rmllj  seen  with  the  eye  itnl  ithnnlated,  and  to  reader  the 
Iiypotheiis  of  a  central  location  onneceMary.  a.  Look  »teadll7  for 
MTeral  Moonda  at  i  bit  of  red  paper  on  a  wfatce  eroand,  nslDg  only  one 


eye,  uy  the  right,  and  keeping  the  other  olosed ;  when  a  strong  after- 
image has  been  secured,  remove  the  paper,  close  the  right  eye,  open  the 
left  and  again  look  steadily  at  the  wnlte  ground;  after  a  little  tne  field 


will  darken  and  the  after-image  will  reappear.  If  the  red  does  not 
produce  a  Boffltdently  lasting  image,  anbstitnte  for  It  a  gaa  Same  or  some 
ettier  bright  object.  That  we  have  really  to  do,  however,  with  the  eye 
originally  stlmnlated,  (its  present  dark  field  being  inperposed  npoa  toe 
llgEt  one  of  the  other  e je)  appears  from  the  reaiuts  olb      '        •    "  - 


he  imu;e  is  therefore  chiefly  affected  by  what  affects  the  right  eye. 
J.  Get  ue  afterimage  again  and  close  and  oover  both  eyes ;  observe  the 
the  color  of  the  afterimage  as  projeoted  on  the  dark  field ;   then  open 


Opcioal  After-Imaget.  American  Joumal  of  P>7<AoIciKr, 


119. 


disk  like  that  in  the  first  cut  on  page  47G.  Then  look  at  a  page  of  print 
or  Into  the  face  of  a  by-stander  and  notice  the  apparent  shrinking  (if 
the  spiral  has  seemed  to  ran  ontward)  or  ewelHiig  (If  the  spiral  has 
seemed  to  run  inward),  niusions  of  increase  or  d«creaBe  of  distance 
sometimes  accompany  those  of  motion.  Theae  after-images  of  motion 
have  been  explained  as  dne  to  unoonacions  persisting  movements  of  ttw 
eyes.  This  is  probably  Incorrect,  for  In  the  present  case  It  wonld  seem 
necessary  that  the  eyes  should  move  In  all  dlreotJona  at  the  same  tUne.V 

Cf .  BelmlialU,  qo.  ell.  Ft.  1t»  feosv-'TW  (SOS).  Bovdllch  and  Hall,  OpUoal  Ilhulona  of 
UoUoB,  Jonmal  □[  PhrsloloKT.  in.  SST-3OT.  M>ch,  Beweguafnempaiiaunnn,  IiBlpilii. 
IBTfi,  pp.  MMll.  Isee  alio  pp.  st-M  for  ral  wiottaer  kind  ofafWr-Image)  and  AnalTW  der 
BmpflnrinngBn,  Jena,  leU,  pp.  <W-«T. 

130.  Irradiation.  HiIs  term  Is  used  to  designate  the  apparent  en- 
lamment  of  bright  eorfacea  at  the  expense  of  adjacent  dark  surfaces. 
It  Is  most  strongly  marked  when  the  bright  surface  Is  Intense  and  the 
aocommodatlon  Is  Imperfect,  but  la  not  absent  with  perfect  aooommoda. 
tioa.    Even  with  perfect  accommodation,  and  mncb  more  so  wltb  Im. 


B  not  really  a  sharp  line  but  a  narrow  band  of  gray  of  which  more  than 
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fhe  proper  amount  is  credited  to  the  white,  for  reMone  to  be  brouclit 
out  m  tne  section  to  follow  on  the  PsYchophysic  Law.  The  folloimg 
are  some  of  the  common  cases  of  irradlaiion :  a.  Hold  a  ruler  or  a 
straight  edged  piece  of  black  card-board  close  before  a  gas  or  candle 
flame  so  as  to  cover  a  portion  of  it,  and  notice  that  the  flame  seems  to 
cut  into  the  edge,  and  if  there  are  differences  in  brightness  the  brightest 

garts  cnt  in  deepest.     6.  Notice  that  the  white  squares  in  the  diagram 
elow,  when  brought  into  a  strong  light,  seem  larger  than  the  black, 
thouffh  they  measure  the  same  in  size. 

c.  irradiation  of  dark  lines.  A  black  line  on  a  white  surface  (or  a 
white  line  on  a  black  surface)  may  some  times  be  enlarged  by  the 

greater  part  of  Its  gray  fringe,  because  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  fringe 
le  blackness  (or  ror  white  lines,  the  white- 
ness) decreases  very  rapidly  and  so  seems  to 
make  a  boundary.  Look  at  the  accompanying 
diagram  throuffh  a  lens  that  will  make  accom- 
modation very  Imperfect.  The  narrow  black 
strips  will  appear  larger  for  the  reason  Jusc 
mentioned,  while  the  K>wer  black  areas  will 
be  cut  into  as  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  irradia- 
tion, giving  to  the  white  stripe  between 
the  shape  of  a  c]ub  with  the  handle  uppermost. 
Helmholtz  suggests  with  reason  that  these 
two  phenomena,  having  quite  diffiarent 
causes,  should  have  different  names,  and  the 
term  *^  irradiation  '^  be  couflned  strictly  to 
such  enlargement  of  white  surfaces  as  takes 
place  with  exact  accommodation. 

Of.  UelmholU,  op.  ciU,  G.  894-400,  Fr.  425  (821)~4S3  ^827). 

121.  Beflez  movement  of  the  eye.  The  eye  is  a  moving  as  well  as  a 
seeing  member  and  its  motor  functions  are  of  great  importance  for 
psychology.  Of  the  first  importance  is  the  constant  reflex  tendency  of 
the  eye  to  move  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  any  bright  image  l3ring  on  a 
peripheral  part  of  the  retina,  or  any  to  which  attention  is  direct^.  Into 
the  area  of  clearest  vision.  Many  evidences  of  this  tendency  will  be 
found  ia  the  ordinary  course  of  vision.  By  way  of  experiment,  try  to 
study  attentively  a  musca  volUans  or  a  negative  afteMmage  that  is  just 
to  one  side  of  the  direct  line  of  sight.  The  apparent  motion  of  the  object 
measures  the  energy  of  the  reflex. 

122.  Associated  movements  of  the  eyes.  The  two  eyes  form  a  single 
visual  instrument  and  even  when  one  eye  is  closed  it  follows  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  the  movements  of  its  open  companion,  a.  Close  one 
eye  and,  resting  the  finger-tip  lightly  on  the  lid,  feel  the  motions  of  the 
eye  as  the  other  looks  from  point  to  point  of  the  visual  field.  6.  Get  a 
monocular  after-image  as  in  Ex.  118  and  when  it  has  become  apparently 
visible  to  the  open  e^ie,  notice  that  it  seems  to  accompany  that  eye  as  it 
takes  one  fixation  point  after  another  in  the  field  of  regard. 

123.  Motions  of  the  eyes  when  the  lines  of  sight  are  parallel,  Don- 
ders'S  and  Listing^s  laws.  All  motions  of  the  eye  can  be  interpreted 
as  rotations  of  greater  or  less  extent  about  one  or  more  of  three  axes : 
a  sagittal  axis,  corresponding  nearly  with  the  line  of  sight ;  a  frontal 
axis,  extending  horizontally  from  right  to  left ;  and  a  vertical  axis.  All 
these  intersect  in  the  centre  of  rotation  of  the  eye.  Now  it  is  easily 
conceivable  that  for  any  position  of  the  line  of  sight,  e.  g,  15^  to  tibe 
right  and  10^  upward,  there  would  be  an  infinite  number  of  positions 
that  the  eye  might  assume  by  rotation  about  the  line  of  si^ht  it^self .  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  does  not  at^sume  an  Indefimte  number  of 
positions,  but  one  and  only  one,  no  matter  bv  what  route  the  line  of 
sight  may  have  come  to  that  point.    This  is  the  law  of  constant  orienta- 
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tUm  or  Donders^B  law,  LitUng^s  law  ffoet  farther  and  aBserts  that  the 
poeition  is  not  only  fixed,  but  is  eacli  as  the  eye  would  assume  if  the 
line  of  sight  were  moyed  from  its  primary  position  (approximately 
that  in  which  the  eve  looks  straight  forward  to  the  horizon)  to  the 
point  in  question  without  any  rotation  at  all  about  the  line  of  sight, 
but  about  a  fixed  axis  standing  perpendicular  at  the  centre  of  rotation 
to  both  the  primary  and  the  new  position  of  the  line  of  sight.  The 
advantage  to  vision  of  the  constancy  of  orientation  and  the  exclusion  of 
rotation  about  the  line  of  sight  is  considerable,  especially  in  determining 
directions  in  the  field  of  regard.  The  correctness  of  these  laws 
Is  easy  to  demonstrate,  a.  Donders's  law.  Cut  In  a  sheet  of 
black  cardboard  two  slits  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide  and  six  or 
eight  inches  long,  crossing  at  right  angles.  Set  the  cardboard  in  the 
window  or  before  some  other  br^htlv  lighted  surface.  Arrange  a  head 
rest  at  some  distance  and  when  the  head  is  in  posttion^^t  a  strong 
after-image  of  the  cross,  fixating  its  middle  point.  Then,  without 
moving  the  head,  turn  the  eyes  to  oifiierent  parts  of  the  walls  and  cell- 
ing. The  image  wiU  sulTer  various  distortions  from  the  different  sur- 
faces upon  which  it  is  projected,  but  each  time  the  eye  returns  to  the 
same  point  the  image  will  lie  as  before.  If  the  wall  does  not  offer 
figures  by  which  this  can  be  shown,  have  an  assistant  mark  the  position 
of  the  image  upon  it.  The  afteivimage  is  of  course  fixed  on  the 
retina  and  can  move  only  as  the  eye  moves,  b.  Listing's  law. 
Make  over  the  cross  used  in  a  into  an  eight  rayed  star  by  cutting  two 
other  narrow  slits  across  its  centre.  Arrange  the  card  before  a  brightly 
lighted  wall  and  parallel  to  it  at  a  height  a  little  less  than  that  of  th» 
eyes  when  the  head  is  in  position.  Draw  lines  or  stretch  threads  on 
the  wall  that  shall  appear  to  continue  the  rays  of  the  star  upward  and 
right  and  left,  and  downward  if  convenient.  Fix  the  head  rest  directly 
before  the  star  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  yards  or  more.  Adjust  the 
head  so  that  when  the  after-image  of  the  star  is  carried  along  the 
horizontal  or  vertical  line  its  corresponding  ray  will  coincide  exactly 
with  the  line.  When  this  condition  is  fulfilled  for  both  lines  the  eyes 
and  lines  of  sight  are  in  the  primary  position.  When  the  primary  posi- 
tion has  been  found,  carry  the  af ter-hnage  along  the  lines  prolonging 
the  other  rays  and  observe  that  as  before  the  uter-image  of  the  ray 
coincides  with  its  line.  This  would  be  found  true,  for  all  except 
extreme  positions,  of  all  other  rays,  and  shows  that  the  eye  does  not  In 
such  motions  rotate  about  the  line  of  sight,  c.  In  motions  from  other 
or  secondary  positions,  however,  there  Is  such  a  rotation.  Turn  the 
head  somewhat  to  one  side  or  tip  it  forward  or  backward  from  the 
primary  position,  repeat  b  and  notice  that  the  lines  of  the  after-image 
betray  some  rotation. 

Cf .  Helmholtz,  op.  ciU,  Fr.  601  (462)-610  (470),  021  (470)  ff .    Le  Ck>nte,  Bight,  pp.  164-177. 

124.  Actual  movements  of  the  eyes.  Rapid  motions  of  the  eyes  are 
not  executed  with  mechanical  exactness  according  to  Listing's  law,though 
it  gives  correctly  the  end  position  reached.  The  axis  of  rotation  is  not 
quite  constant  and  the  lines  passed  over  by  the  point  of  sight  are  there- 
fore not  quite  straight.  This  is  easy  to  observe  as  follows.  In  a  dark 
room  turn  down  the  gas  till  it  bums  in  a  flame  not  more  than  8  or  10 
mm.  high.  Then  usug  this  as  a  point  of  departure  in  ^e  primary 
position  look  suddenly  from  it  to  other  points  of  fixation  in  various 
directions  about  it,  and  notice  the  shape  of  the  long  positive  after- 
images that  result  from  the  motion  of  tne  image  of  the  flame,  over  the 
retina.  These  will  probably  have  the  shape  of  the  radii  in  the  left  hand 
figure  below.  The  newest  part  of  the  after-image  is  that  next  the  light, 
the  oldest  part  is  that  next  the  fixation  point,  for  example  at  a.  If  the 
points  of  the  after-image  curve  are  now  Interpreted  in  the  order  of  time,  it 


tppeara  ttut  the  e^e  at  first  moved  rather  rmpidlv  toward  the  ri^it  b«t ' 
rather  alowly  upward,  while  at  la«t  It  mored  rather  slowly  toward  the 


right  and  rapidlj  apward.  Plotting  the  carve  acoordlnglf  we  get  the 
reverse  curve  shown  in  B  which  shows  the  tme  track  of  the  flxatioii  ixdnt. 
It  ta  said  that  for  tome  eves  the  after-Images,  tbon^  curved,  do  not 
cohiclde  with  those  flgnred  In  A. 


the  lines  of  slKht  cooveree  In  the  primar}'  position  both  ej'es  rotate  oot- 
ward  i  as  the  Tloes  of  sight  are  elevated,  the  convergence  remaining  the 
■ame,  the  oatward  rotation  increases ;  as  they  are  depressed,  the  rota- 
tion diminishes  and  finally  becomes  zero.  On  a  sheet  of  cardboard  draw 
a  series  of  equi-dlstant  parallel  vertical  lines  one  or  two  Inches  apart  and 
ei^t  or  ten  Inches  long,  drawing  the  left  half  of  the  gronp  In  buck  ink, 
the  right  half  in  red.  Cross  both  sets  midway  from  top  to  bottom  by  a 
horizontal  line,  red  In  the  red  set  and  black  in  the  black  set.  Fasten 
the  cardboard  fiat  npon  a  vertical  snpport  and  arrange  the  head  rest  Id 


front  of  It.    The  horizontal  tine  of  the  diacram  shonld  be  on 
with  the  eyes.    a.  Fasten  a  bit  of  wire  vertically  between  the  ej  . . 
the  diagram  In  such  a  way  that  It  can  be  moved  to  and  from  the  eyes. 


Brine  the  head  into  position  and  look  at  the  wire,  bat  give  attention  to 
the  diagram.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  red  and  black  lines  an 
not  qoTte  parallel  and  tliat  they  are  less  nearly  so  as  the  wire 
Is  brought  nearer  the  face.  The  red  lines  (seen  by  the  left 
eye)  seem  to  Incline  a  tittle  toward  the  right  and  the  black  lines 
(seen  by  the  right  eye)  toward  Che  left.  As  the  wire  comes  near 
and  the  convergence  Is  great  the  horizontal  lines  will  also  show 
the  rotation.  T^ls  apparent  rotation  of  the  lines  is  not,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  after-images,  a  sign  that  the  corresponding  eye  has 
rotated  in  the  way  that  they  have,  but  that  it  has  rotated  in  the  opposite 
way.  fi.  Repeat  this  with  the  head  mncb  Inclined  forward  (the  equiva- 
lent of  elevating  the  eyes)  and  with  it  thrown  far  back  (equivalent  of 
depressing  the  eyes)  taking  care  that  the  wire  Is  always  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  eyes.  In  the  first  case  the  apparent  rotation  of  th 
lines  is  Increased,  and  in  the  second  decreased  to  zero  or  even  trans- 
fonned  Into  rotation  In  the  opposite  direction. 


1'26.  luvolnntsry  movements  of  the  eyes.  Lay  a  small  scrap  of  red 
paper  on  a  large  piece  of  blue.  Fixate  some  point  on  the  edge  of  the 
reo.  After  a  few  seconds  of  steady  flzation.  the  color  near  ue  line  of 
separation,  will  be  »een  to  brighten,  now  In  the  red  and  now  In  tbe  bine. 
This  is  due  to  the  small  unintentional  movements  of  the  eyes. 


LETTEES  AND  NOTES. 


London,  April  8, 1892. 
To  THE  Editor. 

It  been  soffgested  to  me  that  a  short  accoant  of  the  yarious  oppor- 
tnnities  which  exist  in  London  for  the  atndy  of  Philosophy  in  its  <uffor- 
ent  branches,  embracing  Psychology,  Lofflo  and  Ethics,  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  your  readers.  I  have  therefore  put  together  a  few  notes 
showing  what  is  done  at  the  various  Institutions  in  the  Metropolis 
which  make  the  teaching  of  any  of  the  branches  of  Philosophy  a  system- 
atic part  of  their  work.  The  account  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive 
and  may  not  even  do  full  justice  to  some  of  the  Institutions  named, 
though  it  seeks  to  do  this  as  far  as  published  materials  permit.  The  in- 
formation is  derived  partly  from  personal  knowledge  and  partlv  from 
the  calendars  and  printed  syllabuses,  and  if  not  very  complete  it  may 
be  interesting  to  Americans  who  are  devoting  so  much  attention  to 
philosophical  studies. 

Naturally  one  begins  with  the  University  of  London  which  may  be 
presumed  to  be  the  chief  influence  in  directinff  the  line  of  study  followed 
in  the  London  Colleges.  In  Mental  Science  the  influence  of  James  Mill. 
and  later  Grote  and  Bain  as  examiners,  did  much  to  flx  the  schedule  of 
study.  It  may  not  be  universally  known  to  readers  of  your  Journal  that 
the  University  of  London  is  an  examining  and  not  a  teaching  University. 
Its  graduates  come  from  all  kinds  of  colleges  and  they  may  have  been 
prepared  by  private  instruction.  Its  degrees  are  valued  for  their  high 
standard  and  tne  severe  tests,  which  it  is  admitted,  tbej  impose.  For  the 
B.  A.  and  B.  Sc.  pass  degress,  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  Psychology,  Logic 
and  Ethics  was  requisite  until  recently.  Now  it  is  optional  whether 
the  candidate  takes  Mental  Science  or  Mathematics.  There  is  a  separate 
examination  for  Honours  in  Mental  Science ;  for  Uiis,  in  addition  to  the 
above  sublects,  special  books  are  set  each  year.  The  M.  A.  degree 
(Branch  III)  to  which  graduates  in  Arts  may  proceed,  provides  however 
the  chief  Mental  Science  examination.  This  includes  Logic,  Psychology 
and  Ethics,  Political  Economy,  History  of  Philosophy  and  Political 
Philosophy.  For  the  latter  two  divisions,  special  books  are  set  each 
year ;  for  the  other  subiects  no  books  are  prescribed  by  the  University. 
Science  Graduates  may  proceed  to  a  D.  Sc.  Degree  in  Philosophy  by  a 
further  examination  for  which  an  original  thesis  must  be  produced. 

The  University  also  conducts  an  examination  in  the  Art,  Theory  and 
History  of  Teaching,  for  which  it  confers  a  Teacher's  Diploma ;  this 
examination  includes  a  paper  on  Mental  and  Moral  Science.  The  pres- 
ent examiners  in  Mental  Science  are  Dr.  James  Sully,  so  well  known  by 
his  writings  on  Psychology,  and  Professor  Knight  of  St.  Andrew's 
University. 

Coming  now  to  the  teaching  Institutions,  University  College  (Gower 
Street)  deservedly  stands  quite  to  the  front  in  any  estimate  of  philosoph- 
ical work.  Its  students  prepare  for  the  University  with  which  the 
college  has  been  closely  associated  from  its  foundation.    This  is,  I  be- 
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lieve,  tiie  only  instltation  in  the  Metropolie  in  whicli  there  ia  any  endow- 
ment of  Pliilosophy. 
Professor  Groom  Robertson,  M.  A.,  the  pupil  and  discriminating  diici- 

?le  of  Bain,  has  for  more  tlian  twenty  years  filled  the  chair  of  Grote 
^rofessor,  and  numbers  amons  his  students  many  of  those  who  now 
lecture  elsewhere,  including  the  present  writer.  Professor  Bobertsoa 
Ib  widely  known  for  his  philosophical  erudition,  his  cultured  lecturei, 
his  scientific  spirit,  and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  phUoaophy.  His 
are  the  only  lectures  of  note  on  Philosophical  Systems  and  History, 
widch  are  available  to  the  iceneral  public  in  the  Metropolis.  Professor 
Bobertson  was  also  the  Editor  of  ^'  Mind  *'  from  its  inception  in  1876 
untU  last  year  when  tiis  health  unfortunately  compelled  tdm  to  discon- 
tinue that  task.  The  method  pursued  by  Prbf^sor  Bobertson  in  Ids 
Lectures  will  be  best  understood  from  a  copy  of  his  general  Syllabus 
extracted  from  the  College  Course. 

G£NEBAL  COUBSE. 

PiUchology  .'—Thirty  Lectures  in  First  Term,  beginning  Ck^tober  lith. 

Logio :— Thirty  Lectures  In  Second  Term,  beginmng  January  11th. 

GenertU  PhUosophy;  Eihict  .'^Twenty  Lectures  in  TMrd  Term,  t>egin- 
ning  May  2nd. 

The  course  is  primarily  designed  to  meet  tlie  requirements  of  Elemen- 
tary Students,  and  more  particularly  Candidates  for  the  B.  A.  and  B. 
Sc.  Degrees  of  the  University  of  London.  The  topics  to  be  treated  un- 
der the  head  of  General  Philosophy  correspond  with  some  of  those  in- 
cluded in  the  psychological  and  logical  divisions  of  the  University's 
scheme  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science.  To  make  the  instruction  ss 
thorough  as  possible,  lectures  are  varied  or  supplemented  by  converta- 
Uon,  and  are  followed  up  by  a  reg^ar  series  of  ezerdses  to  be  written 
at  home. 

Students  who  take  the  Course  with  a  view  to  B.  A.  or  B.  Sc.  Honors 
or  to  the  M.  A.  Degree,  (Branch  III)  or  for  no  purpose  of  examination 
at  all,  have  their  respective  needs  carefullv  attended  to  from  the  first, 
their  reading  being  specially  directed,  and  (where  necessary)  more  ad- 
vanced exercises  being  prescribed. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

History  of  Philosophy. 

IHrst  and  Second  Terms. 

Plato  {Theaetetus  Bepublic)  and  Hume,  as  prescribed  for  the  M.  A. 
Degree  in  1892. 

Third  Term. 

Plato  (^Phaedo)  and  Adah  Smith  (Moral  Sentiments),  as  prescribed 
for  B.  A.  and  B.  Sc.  Honors  in  1892. 

These  Special  Courses  will  be  given  at  times  to  be  arranged  privately 
with  the  Students  concerned.  Names  for  the  M.  A.  Course  should  be 
sent  In  to  the  Professor  by  the  16ih  October;  for  the  B.  A.  andB.  Sc. 
Honors  Course,  by  the  end  of  the  Second  Term. 

The  John  Stuart  Mill  Scholarship  is  open  to  the  competition  of  Students 
within  two  Sessions  after  completion  of  the  General  Course. 

The  subiect  prescribed  for  the  Mill  Dissertation  in  the  Session  1891-92 
is  ^^  The  development  of  Enolish  Philosophy  till  Hums.*' 

King^s  CollegCy  (Strand),  has  also  been  in  close  relation  with  the  Uni- 
versity from  its  foundation  though  it  now  sends  up  very  few  students 
for  Deg^es.  It  is  a  Church  of  England  College  ana  confers  a  tiUe  of 
its  own  (A.  N.  C).    There  are  regular  courses  in  Logic  and  Mental 
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Philoflophy,  though  Philosophy  is  not  now  a  very  prominent  leatore  of 
the  Ck>lleffe  Coarse.  The  itev.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  was  at  one 
time  profossor  here.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Syllabus  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  Ck>llege  Calendar : 

Logic  and  Mkntal  Philosopht.—  ^^  Lectures  are  given  on  these 
subjects  on  Wednesdays  from  two  to  three  p.  h.  Each  coarse  will  run 
throuffh  three  terms,  will  consist  of  about  thirty  lectures,  and  is  in- 
tendeatogive  such  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  every  edu- 
cated man  may  be  suspected  to  possess.  The  requirements  of  the  B.  A. 
and  B.  So.  examinations  of  the  university  of  London  will  be  constantly 
kept  in  view."  The  Rev.  A.  Caldecott,  St.  John^s  College,  Cambridge, 
is  the  present  professor.  There  is  an  evening  class  on  Mondays  from 
seven  to  eight  p.  m.  The  College  has  also  a  separate  department  for 
ladies  at  Kensington  where  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Ethical  teaching 
of  English  Poets  and  Essayists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  being  g^ven. 

Bedford  College  for  Ladies,  (Baker  Street,  W.,)  is  an  institution  for 
the  higher  education  of  women.  Founded  in  1849,  it  has  regularly  pre- 
pared its  students  for  the  University  of  London  since  1879  when  the 
l>egrees  were  thrown  open  to  women,  audits  curriculum  is  mainly, regu- 
lated by  the  requirements  of  the  University.  The  CoU^pe  is  well  ap- 
Sointed  and  supplied  with  laboratories  and  apparatus.  Ae  accommo- 
ation  is  excellent  and  some  twenty-flve  students  reside  on  the  premises. 
A  Training  Department  for  Teachers  has  been  recently  formed ;  for  this 
class  as  well  as  to  the  Students  for  Degrees,  Mrs.  Bryant,  D.  Sc, 
(London),  is  delivering  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  elements  of  Psychol- 
ogy; this  will  be  followed  by  a  course  in  Ethics  and  Logic. 

There  are  several  valuable  Eveniug  Colleges  in  London  which  provide 
hi^er  education  for  persons  occupied  during  the  day,  and  which  also 
prepare  for  the  examinations  of  the  University.  Foremost  amongst 
them  is  the  Birkbeck  InstUnHon^  ^Chancery  Lane),  with  some  four 
thousand  students  of  both  sexes,  ana  classes  and  lectures  on  all  kinds  of 
subjects  from  Arithmetic  to  Astronomy.  The  writer  has  for  many 
years  lectured  here  on  Logic,  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Political  Econ- 
omy, to  numbers  of  students  engaged  during  the  day  as  City  Clerks, 
Teachers,  etc.  Some  proceed  to  Degrees  at  the  University,  and  others 
to  the  Cambridge  Higher,  Women's  and  other  examinations.  The  prin- 
cipal text  books  are  Jevons,  Mill,  Bain  and  Ve3me8,  on  Logic ;  Sully  and 
Hoffding  on  Psychology,  and  Sidgwick's  Methods  and  History  on  Ethics. 
The  courses  are  arranged  to  cover  all  the  London  University  examina- 
tions in  these  subjects. 

The  Cfity  of  London  College^  (Moorfields),  is  an  exactly  analogous  In- 
stitution. Its  curriculum  resembles  that  of  the  Birkbeck,  and  with  a 
smaller  body  of  students  it  carries  on  work  of  the  same  character. 
Logic.  Psychology  and  Ethics  have  a  permaneot  place  in  its  Syllabus, 
and  the  description  Just  given  may  be  taken  as  Indicating  its  diaracter 
and  aims. 

A  comparatively  new  Institution  is  the  London  Ethical  Society^  (Essex 
Street,  Strand),  established  about  Ave  years  ago  with  the  object  of  de- 
veloping interests  in  Ethical  and  Social  subjects.  This  is  done  primarily 
by  free  Sunday  evening  Lectures  followed  by  discussions ;  the  current 
programme  of  Lecturers  contains  among  others  the  names  of  Allanson 
Picton,  Felix  Adler,  and  D.  G.  Bitchie.  The  Society  farther  organizes 
courses  of  week  night  lectures  on  Ethical  and  Philosophical  subjects  in 
which  it  aims  at  ^*  establishing  more  systematic  teaching  in  the  subjects 
dealt  with  at  the  Sunday  lectures.*'  Mr.  Muirhead  lectures  on  Ethics. 
Mrs.  Bryant  has  recently  completed  a  course  of  Lectures  on  ^^  Mind  and 
Life.'*  Mr.  B.  Bosanouet  is  now  engaged  on  a  course  on  ^^  The  Nature 
of  Knowledge,**  and  it  is  proposed  next  winter  to  deal  with  ^^  The  Pliil- 
osophy  of  Art,**  and  '^  History  of  Religion.** 
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There  is  another  Institution  which  most  be  noticed.  T&ifnbee  JZaZI, 
Universities  Settlement  in  the  east  of  London,  is  probably  well  known  to 
Americans.  There,  for  some  years,  a  colony  of  uniyersity  men  has 
been  working  in  many  ways  to  elevate  the  tone  of  east  London ;  the.plan 
has  included  lectures,  reading  classes,  students'  societies,  etc.  Many 
eminent  men  have  delivered  lectures  on  £thical  topics,  and  a  Toynbee 
Philosophical  Society  has  been  founded  over  which  various  able  Uni- 
versity men  have  from  time  to  time  presided,  including  recently  Mr. 
Alexander  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  whose  name  is  known  as  a  writer 
on  Ethics  and  Psychology.  The  labor  is  of  a  voluntary  kind  for  the 
most  part,  and  its  primary  aim  had  doubtless  much  more  of  a  mission- 
ary character,  though  it  has  developed  considerably. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  work  of  Dr.  James  Sully  as  a  Lecturer 
on  Psychology  and  Education.  For  many  years  Dr.  Sully  has  lectured 
at  the  Colleffe  of  Preceptors  (Bloomsbury)  on  the  ^^  Science,  Art  and 
History  of  Education.''  These  lectures  are  me  most  popular  and  sys- 
tematic lectures  of  the  kind  in  the  Metropolis ;  they  attract  annually  a 
large  attendance  of  Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools.  Their  aim  as  set 
forth  in  the  the  Syllabus  is  to  show  that "  there  are  definite  truths  re- 
lating on  the  one  hand  to  the  characteristics  and  laws  of  growth  of 
the  child,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  ends  of  human  life  which 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  Teacher's  work." 

Dr.  Sully's  reputation  as  a  Psychologist  is  too  great  to  need  mention 
here,  his  books  have  become  text  boolu  throughout  the  world;  his  ex- 
perience in  the  application  of  Mental  Science  to  the  principles  and  prao- 
tice  of  Education  is  equally  extensive  with  his  scientific  acquirements  in 
the  field  of  Mental  Science,  and  these  lectures  are  a  most  important  fac- 
tor in  the  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  Psychologv  in  the  Metropolis. 

Dr.  Sullv  lectures  also  on  Psychology  at  ^e  Maria  Grey  Training 
College,  fitzroy  Street,  the  first  Training  College  for  Women  Teachers 
in  Secondary  or  ^^  High  Schools."  This  College  was  founded  in  1878  for 
the  Training  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  oilEducation  of  women  who 
desire  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching  in  girls'  Secondary  Schools,  and 
who  aim  at  a  University  Certificate  of  professional  skill.  Dr.  Sully 
further  lectures  at  some  of  the  Normal  Schools  for  Elementary  Teachers. 

The  following  very  condensed  summary  of  a  current  Syllabus  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  plan  adopted  in  Dr.  Sully's  lectures  on  Education : 

1.  Education  as  a  science  and  an  art^lts  place  in  relation  to  human 
activity,  social  progress,  civilization. 

2.  The  true  purpose  of  education— different  conception  of  the  aim 
or  bearing  upon  perfection,  fitness,  happiness,  knowledge,  and  moral 
character. 

3.  How  the  educational  end  is  to  be  realized— by  exciting  normal 
reaction  in  the  organism— by  self  activity,  bearing  of  education  upon 
natural  development. 

4.  Physical  education  as  an  end  and  as  a  process — ^healthy  develop- 
ment of  powers — ^games,  gymnastics,  discipline. 

5.  Education  of  sences — training  of  mind  organs — awakening  of  in- 
tellect, attention,  observation,  object  teachiiig,  perception — ^naming  and 
registering  results  of  observstion. 

6.  Transition  from  sense  perception  to  ideation— image,  ideas, 
naming  and  reproduction,  memory,  realization  of  the  unseen — construc- 
tive imagination,  language  and  description. 

7.  Transition  from  concrete  to  abstract — ^generalization — ^process  of 
thought— definition  and  induction — ^aids  in  mental  development  from 
analogies;  reasoning. 

8.  PsychologicaTand  logical  view  of  knowledge— order  of  acquisition 
—empirical  as  introductory  to  scientific  knowledge— topical  concatena- 
tion of  studies. 
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9.    Knowledge  and  particular  knowledge— selection  of  studies  and 
l)earingiipon  development  of  human  faculty— the  ideal  currriculum. 

10.  ISducatfon  as  concerned  with  feelings— calling  forth  interest  hy 
education,  enthusiasm,  aesthetic  culture— formation  of  taste  in  literature 
and  in  art. 

11.  Education  as  acting  on  will  and  character— value  of  method— de- 
velopment of  intelligent  sense  of  duty— influence  of  custom,  law^ 
society.etc. 

13.  Typical  plan  of  education  and  its  concrete  modification— the  spirit 
of  the  age— nationality — adjustment  of  education  to  individual  needs — 
specialization,  etc. 

This  brief  review  of  Philosophical  Teaching  in  London  takes  no  note 
of  Societies  for  discussion  like  the  Aristotelian,  or  of  instruction  which 
Is  more  or  less  for  a  private  character,  or  of  Uie  University  Extension 
Society,  which,  except  in  the  cognate  branch  of  Political  i<conomy.  has 
not  yet  developed  Philosophical  Study,  although  the  lectures  of  the 
Ethical  Society  nave  been  brought  into  relation  with  this  Society.  It 
will  be  seen  that  In  a  scattered  and  disconnected  form  there  Is  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  instruction  in  some  of  the  branches  of  Philosophv, 
under  the  heads  of  Logic,  Psychology,  and  Ethics,  and  to  these  might 
be  added  Political  Economy  did  the  scope  of  the  paper  permit,  but  for 
the  study  of  General  Philosophy  on  a  systematic  plan.  University  Col- 
lege is  practically  the  only  centre. 

The  subject  of  a  Teaching  University  for  London  has  for  several  years 
been  agitating  the  public  mind.  A  recent  attempt  to  transform  Univer- 
sity College,  King's  College,  and  the  Medical  Colleges  into  such  a  Uni- 
versity to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  teaching  institutions  has  failed.  A 
Royal  Commission  is  being  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  subject  and 
to  suggest  some  plan  co-ordinating  under  one  head  the  scattered  agen- 
cies ora  higher  education  in  the  Metropolis.  It  is  confidently  hoped 
that  before  long  some  system  will  be  devised  by  which  they  will  be 
brought  into  closer  relation  with  the  existing  University,  or  failing 
that,  be  organized  under  a  New  Teaching  University  which  will  sys- 
tematize their  work,  stimulate  to  the  utmost  their  energies  and  prevent 
that  waste  of  power  which  is  inevitabJe  in  the  circumstances  when  a 
number  of  isolated  educational  bodies  follow  their  own  plans  with  no 
common  bond  or  directing  force. 

We  may  hope  that  when  this  project  takes  definite  shape,  among  other 
good  results  will  be  an  impetus  to  philosophical  study,  and  the  full 
recognition  of  its  bcArin  g  upon  education  and  life.  And  further  we  may 
hope  that  a  Metropolitan  University  would  establish  and  properlv 
equip  a  laboratory  for  experimental  psychology  and  research,  such  as  is 
to  be  found  on  the  Continent  and  in  more  than  one  American  college, 
the  absence  of  which  can  not  but  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  very  imper- 
fect appreciation  of  the  value  of  such  pursuits  in  the  greatest  city  la 
the  world. 

lam, 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  ARIIITAGB  SMITH. 

Copenhagen,  April  6, 1892. 
To  THE  Editor, 

My  dear  Sir, 

You  have  in  your  friendly  letter  expressed  the  wish  to  know  some- 
thing about  my  work  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy.  There  is  not  much 
to  tell,  but  perhaps  it  will    be  of  interest  to  yon  and  your  readers 
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to  hear  something  about  the  manner  in  which  philosophy  and  piy- 
ehologv  are  stndlMl  in  our  little  country.' 

We  have  the  rule  at  our  university,  that  the  students  in  their 
first  year  go  through  a  philosophical  course,  consisting  of  four  hoon 

?er  week  through  two  semesters.  My  colleague,  Professor  Kromoa,  and 
conduct  this  course,  so  that  the  students  can  choose  which  of  us  thej 
will  hear.  In  this  course  I  make  use  of  my  **  Outlines  of  Psychology,*" 
of  which  the  greater  part  is  read  every  year.  I  treat  Psychology  u 
a  fundament  of  Philosophy,  all  three  great  philosophical  problems— 
the  problem  of  knowledge,  the  problem  of  being  and  the  ethical  prol>- 
lems — being  intelligible  onlv  from  Uie  point  oi  view  of  human  con- 
sciousness. Empincal  Psycnology  is  thus  an  introduction  to  Fhilos- 
•ophy.  In  this  spirit  is  my  boA  conceived.  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  a  complete  view  of  the  facts  and  forms  of  psychological  life  with 
special  stress  on  the  subjects  which  are  interesthig  from  a  universal 
philosophical  point  of  view.  I  have,  so  far  as  possible,  endea- 
voured to  make  use  of  all  the  sources  of  psychological  experience 
and  knowledge.  And  I  have  sought  to  express  my  thoughts  as 
brieflv  and  c&arly  as  possible.  I  cannot  here  omit  to  say  that  tiie 
friendly  reception  my  book  has  experienced  in  England  and  America, 
is  in  a  very  great  measure  due  to  the  excellent  English  translation,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Mary  Lowndes. 

In  the  said  course  I  give  further  the  elements  of  Logic  (after  the 
method  of  Jevons),  and  sometimes  a  few  chapters  of  Ethics  or  of  tiie 
liistory  of  Philosophy. 

Other  lessons  are  designed  for  those  students  that  are  peculiarly 
interested  in  Philosophy.  Here  I  discuss  philosophical  and  psycho- 
logical questions,  often  in  the  form  of  coUoquia.  Thus  I  have  treated 
a  series  of  questions  on  which  of  late  I  have  written  several  papers, 
which  in  a  German  translation  have  appeared  in  the  ^^  Ftferte/>aAr«*- 
i^rift  f.  wiss.  FhUosopkU  (vol.  XIII— XV).  Or  I  read  with  my  students 
some  philosophical  work  (e.  g.  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle;  Spinoza's 
^^Ethica;"  Kant^s  Kritlk  der  reinen  Vernunft,  der  praktischen 
Vernunft,  der  Urtheilskraf t ;  the  Logic  of  Stuart  Mill;  Spencer^ 
*'  First  Principles ; "  Wundt's  Logic) . 

Finally,  I  lecture  on  the  history  of  Phllosophv  or  on  Ethics.  These 
lectures  are  attended  not  only  by  students,  but  also  by  other  ladies  and 

gentlemen.  The  rooms  of  our  University  stand  open  for  all  who  think 
ley  can  get  any  profit  from  the  lectures. 

In  these  last  years  (after  the  appearance  of  my  '^  Ethics  ")  my  studies 
have  been  concentrated  on  the  history  of  Philosophy. 

My  colleague,  Prof.  Kromoa,  has  as  text-book  for  his  course  his  *^  Logic 
and  Psychology ''  (of  which  a  German  translation  has  appeared).  His 
other  lectures  are  on  the  theory  of  knowledge  (on  which  he  has  written 
a  work,  which  is  translated  into  German:  ^^Das  Naturerkennen**) 
and  Pedagogics.  Dr.  Wildens  is  lecturing  on  Aesthethlcs  and  Sociology, 
Dr.  Starke  on  Ethics,  Sociology  and  History  of  Philosophy.  We  have 
at  our  University  a  psychological  laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Lehmann,  whose  experimental  treatises  are  translated  in  Wundt*B 
Studlen. 

This  will  give  you  a  short  view  of  my  "  work  and  surroundings.** 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

HAROLD  HOFPDIN-a. 


*For  a  fuller  view  see  the  paper  of  my  late  young  friend  Knud  Ipsen:  "  Die  dlnsclM 
Philoaophie  des  letsten  JahnehntB''  (Pbil.  Mouatshefte,  1801,  XTVIL,  290.)  and  my 
paper  In  the  Arohiv  fur  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  II. 
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Berlin,  April  14, 1892. 
My  dear  ProleBSor  Stanley  Hall : 

I  feel  rather  flattered  by  your  kind  Inqnlry  aboat  my  lectures,  bat  And 
It  difficult  to  glye  you  an  appropriate  answer  in  a  short  letter.  Since  I 
have  come  to  the  University  of  Berlin  (1888),  I  have  lectured  on  sub« 
jects  which  have  always  specially  interested  me.  The  physiology  of 
protoplasm,  comparative  phvslology,  general  physiology,  psychogenesis 
(in  the  Victoria  Lyceum),  physiology  of  sensation  (In  the  Urania),  and 
macrobiotics. 

The  titles  of  my  regular  lectures  in  the  University  as  given  in  the 
catalogue  do  not  convey  an  exact  idea  of  their  full  contents,  but  I  am 
obliged  to  give  short  titles  like  all  the  others.  This  does  not  in  the  least 
prevent  me  from  expounding  my  own  views,  for  instance  on  psychology 
in  my  lectures  on  the  physiology  of  hypnotism,  the  first  academic 
lectures  on  the  subject  held  in  Germany,  on  the  evolution  of  physiological 
functions  in  general  and  on  psychical  functions  especially  in  my  lectures 
on  '^  Concurrency"  (^^  die  LehriB  vom  Kampfe  um  das  Dasein.") 

Protoplasm  being  the  basis  of  life  is  my  greatest  favorite,  and  I  have 
been  led  to  investigate  this  wonderful  complex  of  changing  substances 
with  increasing  interest,  but  the  necessity  of  preparing  new  editions  of 
previous  books  (Mind  of  the  Child,  4th  ed.,)  and  pamphlets  or  papers, 
absorbs  a  good  deal  of  my  time,  or  rather  has  done  so  during  1889-91 .  I  am 
working  luird  now  to  get  my  work  on  the  organic  elements  and  the  gen- 
-eric  system  of  elements  in  general  ready  for  print.  I  hope  to  see  you  in 
London  August  1,  at  the  Psychological  Congress,  and  at  Edinburgh 
August  3,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association.  I  shall  read  a 
paper  at  London  on  the  origin  of  the  notion  of  numbers,  and  send  some 
abstracts,  which,  although  they  are  not  quite  new,  may  be  unknown  to 
you  and  may  perhaps  interest  yon. 

Yours  sincerely, 

WM.  PREYER. 


Monsieur  le  Prof,  G.  StarUeff  HalU  EdUeur  de  L'Amerioan  Joubnal  of 
Psychology,  Clark  UniverHty. 

GENtvE,  Suisse,  14  Avril,  1892. 
Cheb  Monsieub, 

Une  chaire  extraordinaire  de  Piychologie  Esq>irimentale  a  ^t^  cr6e6  Pan 
dernier  dans  la  Faculty  des  Sciences  de  notre  university  (mais  sans  labo- 
ratoire).  Ayant^te  charge  de  cette  enseiff nement,  J'ai  naturellement 
jug^  indispensable  de  le  completer  par  des  travaux  pratiques.  Au 
moyen  de  quelques  instruments  que  Je  poss^de,  et  d'une  salle  que  l'£tat 
m^a  pr8t6e  dans  le  bfitiment  de  Tuniversite,  J^ai  pu,  le  16  f^vrier  dernier, 
ouvnr  aux  6tudiants  uu  laboratoire  tr^s  modeste,  dont  nous  devons  encore 
nous  contenter  cet  6te.  Pour  le  semestre  d'hiver  prochain,  nous  avons 
la  perspective  d^obtenir  un  local  mieux  am^nag^,  compost  de  cinq 
petftes  chambres  d'une  superfide  totale  d'environ  100  metres  carr^, 
oh  Je  mettrai  les  instruments  suivants  a  la  disposition  des  6tudiants : 
chronoscope  de  Hipp  (de  Peyer  et  Fararger  k  Nenchfttel) ;  chrono- 
metre  de  crArsonval  (de  Verdin  k  Paris) ;  pendnle  marquant  les  .01  de 
seconde  (d'Elbs  k  FribourgHB);  quelques  instruments  d*optique  et 
d^acoustique,  p^rim^tre  de  Landolt,  diapasons  d'Appun,  etc;  divers 
modules  du  cerveau,  entre  autres  le  grand  mod^e  d'Auzoux  Td^crit  dans 
votre  Journal,  tome  IV,  p.  132) ;  enfln  quelques-uns  des  ing6nleux  instru- 
ments imagines  par  M.  lifinsterberg  a  Fribonrg  *|  B,  et  que  ffrftce  k  son 
obligeance  J^ai  pn  faire  reproduire  par  son  constructeur  M.  H.  Elbs. 
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(Sphygmograph,  Augenmaasapparat,  Schallapparat,  ArbwemegnngeA- 
apparat.)  Qoand  noofi  aaronB  ainai  install^  en  fait  on  petit  laboratolze 
de  psychologie,  r£tat  ne  pourra  manquer  de  le  reconnaitre  offldeUe- 
ment,  et  de  mi  accorder  an  crMit  annuel  pennettant  de  Ini  donner  pea 
a  pea  an  plas  grand  developpement.  En  ce  qui  ooneeme  noe  traTanz, 
nous  nous  bornons  pour  le  moment  a  quelques  rechen^es  614mentairei 
8ur  les  temps  de  reaction  et  d^associaUon,  sur  les  tjrpeB  dHmagliiation,  etc. 

Je  me  souviendrai  a  roccasion,  cher  Monsieur,  ae  votre  oi&e  almable 
d^s^rer  de  nos  travauz  dans  votre  estlm^  et  tres4nt^re88ant  Journal, 
dont  Je  suis  nn  fldele  abonne,  et  an  lecteur  r^ulier,  depuis  sa  fOndatkm. 

Veuillez,  je  vous  prie,  recevolr  Pexpression  de  la  consideration  la  plii» 
distingu^ 

de  votre  bien  d6vou4, 

THieODORE  FLOUBNOT. 

DORPAT,  U.  lY.  1802. 
Hochgeehrter  Herr  College  I 

In  Beantwortung  Ihrer  geehrten  Zuschrift  beetle  Ich  mieb,  die 
gewlinscbten  Ausklinfte  Ihnen  zu  tlbermitteln.  1.  Die  Klinik  ffir  Ner- 
ven-  und  Geisteskranke  verftigt  fiber  80  Betten.  2.  Es  ezistirt  ein  Cabi- 
net a)  ffir  mikroskopisobe,  b^  f tir  psychopbvsiscbe  Untersuchungen. 
3)  loh  lese  kliniscbe  Psycliiatrie,  4  Stunden  in  der  Woebe,  und  Pollklinik 
der  Nerven-  und  Geisteskrankbeiten  ebenf alls  4  Stunden.  Der  Besucb  der 
Yorlesungen  ist  fOi  die  Studirenden  nicht  obiigatorlscb ;  aachflndet 
kein  Ezamen  statt.  4.  Ini  lauf  enden  Jabre  babe  ich  eine  Arbeit,  betiteit 
^^  Criminalantbropologie  *'  (rQssiscb)  veroffbntlicbt.  Dr.  Daraszklewiez, 
Assistent  der  Klinik,  erfasste  elne  Studie,  ^^Ueber  Hebeplirenia'^ 
(Inauguraldissertation) . 

Hocbacbtungsvoll, 

WLADIMIR  v.TSCHISCH. 

On  the  Qiiestion  of  Ptychophynology^  Consciousness  and  Hypnotism,  In 
Mind,  1891,  XVI,  No.  63,  E.  W.  Scripture  writes,  "Tbe  [materialisticl 
tbeory  asserts  that  certain  of  these  nervous  phenomena  prodace  states  of 
consciousness  or  mental  phenomena  and  others  do  not.*'  Materialism  is  an 
obscure  term.  To  be  sure,  such  an  assertion  and  a  monism  understood 
in  this  sense  would  be  nonsensical.  Besearcbes  in  hypnotism,  however, 
have  strikingly  proved  that  so  far  as  its  reminiscent  content  is  concemea 
our  consciousness  ^subjectivism)  depends  directly  on  the  phenomena  of 
inhibition  or  on  the  absence  of  such  phenomena.  Normal  dreamlife, 
natural  and  artificial  somnambulism,  all  prove  that  our  cerebral  activity 
can  divide  itself  into  several  varieties  or  kinds  which  may  be  or  may  n<% 
be  separated  from  their  objective  dynamisms  and  wmch  appear  sub- 
lectlvely  as  completely  Independent  of  each  other.  The  most  familiar 
form  of  cerebral  activity  appears  to  us  in  the  shape  of  our  cliief  con- 
sciousness In  the  waking  condition.  This  chief  consciousness,  however^ 
we  can,  by  hypnotic  suggestion.  Insert  or  cut  out  at  pleasure.  The  ner- 
vous processes  which  at  each  moment  appear  as  ^^  unconscious  '^  are  really 
not  such,  but  are  only  cut  out  from  the  momentary  chain  of  phenomena 
of  the  chief  consciousness,  whether  it  be  that  they  become  obliterated 
for  a  time,  or  that  a  sudden  Inhibition  hinders  them  from  taking  part  in 
an  association  with  that  chain  of  phenomena,  or  that,  as  is  often  the 
case,  they  take  place  in  another  part  of  the  central  nervous  system  of 
which  tbe  subjectivism  is  mediately  and  loosely  connected  with  our 
cerebral  consciousness  (just  as  Its  cell-fiber  system  Is  mediately  and 
loosely  connected  with  the  cerebral  systems),  or  finally  that  the  process 
Is  so  short  and  so  weak  that  even  In  occurring  it  is,  so  to  speak,  f6r- 
gotten.  According  to  this  view,  which  agrees  essentially  with  Janet's 
and  Dessoir's  ^*  multiple  consciousness,''  we  do  not  need  to  assume  a 
nervous  process  that  goes  on  without  consciousness.    On  the  contrary 
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ve  CM)  and  mnit  snppou  that  Id  all  probaUltty  codbcIoiuumb  Is  not 
-011I7  to  be  attributed  to  Tarions  parts  at  the  nervoni  syBtem,  bat  exlsta 
alao  outalde  of  the  narvoDi  >7at«m  In  the  natural  world  m  the  simple 
prtanttlTe  torm  ot  subjectivism.  Fhyslologlcal  psvohology  has  conse- 
«nentl]r  to  stndj  the  correspondence  between  tne  phenonena  ot  onr 
chief  consotonanesB  fthat  Is,  ot  the  field  ot  pijcbology)  with  that  part 
ot  the  cerebral  acCmty  to  which  they  correspoDd  and  therefrom  to  de- 
duce the  lawa  tor  other  slndlar  correspondence.  It  thns  has  to  attempt 
to  reduce  the  pBfcfaoloftlcal  phenomeDS  to  the  laws  of  the  phTStology  ot 
the  nervons  system.  Prof.  A.  FOBEL. 

^IpHOttim  in  CA«  Asglum.  In  my  work  on  hypnotlam  I  have  mentioned 
that  I  used  suggestion  In  the  noisy  dirtslons  ot  the  BDrghdizll  Asylom 
for  the  purpose  ot  makins;  the  attendants  laseDsiUTe  dnnufi;  their  sleep 
for  the  dreadful  racket  ofthe  patients ;  thns  they  can  sleep  quietly  and 
lestfnlly  and  yet  wake  up  upon  the  occurence  of  any  unuBual  dls- 
turbanoe  among  the  patients.  Up  to  the  present  the  chief  notse  was  on 
the  women's  nde  and  tlds  action  was  not  neoessary  on  the  men's  side. 
Iiast  summer,  however,  two  new  attendants  complained  ot  the  great 
nolBe  ot  the  restless  male  patients  and  asked  me  for  help.  It  was  sut- 
fldent  for  me  to  hypnotise  them  with  the  appropriate  suggestions  last 
June.  Since  that  time  they  have  not  heard  the  noise  dnBng  the  night 
and  have  always  slept  well,  although  the  noise  has  continued  to  be  very 
great.  Prof.  A.  FOBEL. 

0.  C.  White  ot  Worcester  has  patenUd  a  ball-Joint  that  is  exactly  what 
psychologists  and  physlologistB  have 
■o  long  sought.  Ooe  ot  the  forms 
is  shown  In  figure  I,  where  the  Joint  Is 
fixed  at  the  end  of  a  rod.  The  fastening 
of  the  Joint  takes  place  with  absolntely 
no  variation  of  the  adjnatment.  The 
manner  Ln  which  the  parte  clanip  to- 
gether iB  pecnilar,  being  everywhere  a 
wedge-action.  The  curvature  of  the  in- 
side ot  the  socket  Is  that  ot  a  sphere 
smaller  than  the  ball  which  It  encloses; 
likewise  the  hole  through  which  the 
slide-rod  is  placed  Is  of^amaller  radius 
than  the  rod.  Consequently  the  paitB 
do  not  touch  over  their  whole  stirnces, 
which  would  render  firm  fastening  difS- 
cnlt,  and  after  a  little  wear,  impossible. 
As  a  result  a  slight  pressure  on  the  lever 
servcB  to  canae  a  sood  fastenlDg  and  with 
full  pressure  a  9}  inch  ball  wul  support 
7S  pounds  on  the  rod  at  a  foot  from  the 
center  without  the  slightest  sliding. 


n  the  usual  way  bnt  It  contains  two  discs  re- 
volving in  a  vertical  plane,  these  havlne  a  cylindrical   , 
opening  for  the  rod  to  be  held.    Thu  glvee  the  up 
and  down  modon,  a  complete  circular  movement  In 
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Aocording  to  the  Yale  circular  of  graduate  inatniction,  early  in  next 
year  laboratory  work  tn  experimental  and  physiological  peychologyy 
under  a  special  and  competent  instmctor,  will  be  opened  to  gndute 
students, — comprising  the  following  two  courses: 

i.    BT^erimtntal  and  Physiological  Ptiffchology.    2  hrs.  both  terms. 

This  course  will  provide  for  a  study  (illustrated  by  charts,  models, 
histological  preparations,  and  a  certain  amount  of  laboratory  woric)  of 
the  human  nervous  mechanism,  and  of  the  principal  relations  which 
exist  between  changes  in  this  mechanism  and  the  activities  of  the  mind. 
The  text-book  is  Ladd^s  *^  Elements  of  Physiological  Psychology." 

2,    Special  JProhlemain  F$yehology. 

Under  the  guidance,  and  with  the  assistance,  of  the  instructor,  par^ 
ticular  problems  in  experimental  and  physiological  psychology  may  be 
worked  out  in  the  laboratory.  Such  work  wiU  be  permittedT  to  count 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  according  to  its  excellence  and 
the  amount  of  well-spent  time  devoted  to  it.  It  U  expected  also  that, 
in  certain  cases,  theses  for  this  degree  may  be  prepared  as  giving  the 
results  of  such  work. 

The  psychological  instruction  at  Harvard  next  year  will  consist  of 
three  courses.  The  elementary  course  will  be  conducted  by  Fiot. 
Boyce  on  the  foundation  of  James's  Briefer  Course ;  it  will  extend  over 
one-third  of  the  year  with  three  hours  a  week.  The  advanced  course 
will  be  conducted  by  Dr.  Nichols,  using  Ladd's  Outlines  and  James's 
Principles  and  including  a  thorough  course  of  laboratory  exercises;  it 
will  occupy  three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.    The  graduate  j 

course  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Mttnsterberg,  formerly  of  the  { 

University  of  Freiburg,  who  is  now  Director  of  the  Psychological 
Laboratory ;  he  will  have  general  control  of  the  experiments!  work. 

The  Susan  Linn  Sage  School  of  philosophy,  at  Cornell,  was  founded 
in  September,  1891,  with  the  addition  of  9^00,000  to  the  previous  endow- 
ment for  a  professorship.  The  leading  idea  seems  to  be  the  employ- 
ment of  specialists  in  each  line  of  philosophy.  One  instructor  devotes 
all  his  time  to  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy,  and  two  others  attend 
stricclv  to  the  history  of  modem  philosophy  along  with  systematic 
metapnysics.  There  is  a  professor  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
religion  and  another  of  pedagogy.  Another  professor  gives  most  of  his 
time  to  ethics ;  there  is  also  a  special  instructor  of  logic.  The  FhUo- 
sophical  Review  edited  by  Prof.  Schurman  is  the  organ  of  the  school.  A 
department  of  psychology  has  also  been  opened.  The  laboratory  wHl 
contain  equipment  of  apparatus  most  of  which  was  made  at  Leipzig 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  professor.  Dr.  Angell. 

The  following  list  of  lectures  and  exercises  in  the  German  universities 
last  winter  is  intended  to  include  not  only  the  strictly  experimental 
work  but  also  those  courses  in  pathology  that  have  a  disunctly  psy- 
chological bearing. 

Leipzig :  Wundt,  (with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  KtLlpe),  Special  investi- 
gations and  exercises  in  the  psychological  laboratory.  kClpe,  Lectures 
on  psychology,  Introductory  course  in  the  psychological  laboratory. 
GlOckner,  Pedagogical  psychology.  Fleohsig,  Psychiatrical  clinic, 
Forensic  psychiatry.  Berlin:  Dilthet,  On  the  application  of  psy- 
chology to  pedagogical  questions.  Lectures  on  psychology.  Lazarus, 
Lectures  on  psychology.  Ebbinghaus,  Lectures  on  psychology  with 
reference  to  experimental  and  physiological  psychology.  Exercises  in 
experimental  psychology.    JOLLy,  Pathology  and  therapeutics  of  men- 
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tal  diseases,  Clinic.  Bonn :  Martius,  Elements  of  psychology,  Psy- 
chological exercises.  Pelman,  Mental  distarbances  that  border  on  in- 
sanity, Clinic.    KOCHS.  On  hypnotism,  sleep  and  the  narcotic  condition. 


The  IfutUut  F$ifcJiO'Phifsioloff{qne  de  Paris  was  founded  in  1891  for  the 
theoretical  and  practical  studv  of  the  psychological  and  therapeatical 
applications  of  hypnotism.  A  free  clinic  for  nervous  diseases  is  an- 
nexed to  the  institute  where  physicians  and  students  of  medicine  regu- 
larly inscribed  are  admitted  for  practice  in  psychotherapy.  A  private 
hospital  adjoining  the  clinic  receives  'morphiomaniacs  and  those  requir- 
ing constant  attention. 

The  Sociiti  (T  hypnologie  of  Paris  has  monthly  meetings,  at  which  pa- 
pers on  hypnotism  are  read  and  clinical  cases  presented.  Dr.  Dumont- 
pallier  is  president  and  Dr.  B^rillon  is  general  secretary. 

The  Second  Session  of  the  International  Congress  of  Experimental 
Psychology  will  be  held  in  London,  on  Tuesday,  August  2d,  1892,  and 
the  three  following  days. 

Arrangements  have  already  been  made  by  which  the  main  branches  of 
contemporary  psychological  research  will  be  represented.  In  addition 
to  the  chief  lines  of  investigation  comprising  the  general  experimental 
study  of  psychical  phenomena  in  the  normalhuman  mind,  it  is  intended 
to  bring  into  prominence  such  kindred  departments  of  research  as  the 
neurological  consideration  of  the  cerebral  conditions  of  mental  pro- 
cesses ;  the  study  of  the  lower  forms  of  mind  in  the  infant,  in  the  lower 
races  of  mankind,  and  in  auimals,  together  with  the  conuected  laws  of 
heredity ;  also  the  pathology  of  mind  and  criminology.  Certain  aspects 
of  recent  hypnotic  research  will  also  be  discussed,  and  reports  will  be 
given  of  the  results  of  the  census  of  hallucinations  which  it  was  de- 
cided to  carry  out  at  the  first  session  of  the  Congress  (Paris,  1889). 

On  Feb.  12th  died  Hermann  Aubert ;  born  November,  1826,  at  Frank- 
fort a.  O.,  he  studied  chiefly  in  Berlin,  taking  his  degree  in  1850.  Ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Physiology  at  Rostock  in  1866,  he  devoted  himself 
mainly  to  physiological  optics.  After  a  smaller  work,  the  Physiologie 
der  ifeUhafU  (1865),  he  published  his  famous  ^^  FhyaiologUche  QptO;" 
(1876).  His  last  experimental  investigations  referred  to  the  limits  of 
accuracy  of  ophthalmometric  measurements. 

The  publication  of  an  encyclopedia  of  medical  propaedeutics  is  about 
to  be  begun  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Qad  In  Berlin.  Extensive  space 
is  t«  be  given  to  physiological  psychology  and  the  neighboring  subjects. 
The  psydiology  of  the  senses,  excluding  sight,  is  to  be  treated  by  Gold- 
scheider,  physiological  optics  by  CI.  Dubois-Reymond,  cerebral  physio- 
logy by  Ziehen  and  general  psychology  by  Mtinsterberg. 

At  the  University  of  Basel  died  the  eighty  year  old  Prof.  I. 
Hoppe,  formerly  practicing  physician,  but  for  many  years  busied  with 
psychological  speculation.  He  has  bequeathed  half  a  million  marks 
to  the  university,  with  the  condition  that  a  commission  shall  be 
appointed  which  shall  in  Hoppers  house  meditate  uninterruptedlv  on  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  and  shall  in  publishing  their  results  ref ndn  from  the 
use  of  all  foreign  words. 

The  laboratory  of  experimental  psychology  of  Columbia  College  is  es- 
tablished in  four  rooms,  occupying  the  upper  floor  of  the  president's 
house.  These  include  rooms  for  instruction  and  research,  and  a  dark 
room  for  the  study  of  vision.  A  collection  of  apparatus  has  been  secured 
at  a  cost  of  about  $2,500,  and  this  will  be  further  increased  during  the 
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present  jrear.  The  liberal  regulation  recently  adopted  by  tbe  trustees 
makes  it  possible  for  men  of  science  not  connectecf  with  the  college  to 
use  the  laboratory  and  apparatos  for  special  research. 

Accordln^i;  to  statistical  material  gathered  by  Yolkelt^  the  lectoxes  ob 
psychology  have  increased  most  of  all  in  the  unlTersities  of  German 
tongue.  Daring  the  year  1887-88,  the  lectures  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :  Psychology  67,  logic  64,  metaphysic  25,  ethics  41,  history  of 
?ihilosophy  154;  whereas  in  the  year  1890-91,  there  were:  Psychology 
8,  logic  64,  metaphysic  27,  ethics  51,  history  of  philosophy  138. 

A  free  course  of  lectures  on  the  clinical  and  medico-legal  appllcatioas 
of  hypnotism  is  given  by  Dr.  B^riUon  in  the  Practice  School  of  tbe 
Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris. 

Dr.  Max  Bessoir,  well  known  for  his  writings  on  hypnotic  subjects, 
has  been  appointed  Docent  of  Philosophy  at  the  UnlTersity  of  BerUn, 
He  will  lecture  chiefly  on  psychology  and  sestheties. 

Professor  Floumoy  has  been  appointed  to  the  newly  founded  chair  tar 
physiological  psychology  at  the  university  of  Geneva.  A  laboratory  is 
about  to  be  begun  on  the  plan  of  that  at  Freibui^g. 

The  psychiatrist  and  psychophysicist.  Prof.  Krftpelln,  who  was  re- 
cently called  from  Dorpat  to  the  medical  faculty  of  Heidelberg,  has  be- 
gun a  laboratory  for  experimental  psycholory.  Psychol<^cfla  lectures 
will  be  given  in  addition  to  the  psychiatrical  ones.  The  Univers^  of 
Dorpat  will  continue  the  courses  in  psychology  under  the  direction  of 
Kr&pelin^s  successor,  Woldemar  von  T'schisch,  the  Petersbuiv  psydiia- 
trlst.    Both  Krftpelln  and  Techisch  are  former  pupils  of  WuncU. 

The  third  Congress  of  Criminal  Anthropology  will  beheld  at  Brussels 
from  the  28th  of  August  to  the  3d  of  September  of  this  year.  The  ex- 
tensive program  includes  nineteen  groups  of  subjects  to  be  considered. 
Communications  are  to  be  addressed  to  M.  C.  Dr.  Semal,  president, 
TAsile  de  Mons,  Belgique. 

A  grant  of  £260  has  been  made  to  the  Physiological  Laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  England,  for  the  purpose  of  establisldng  a 
psychological  department.  This  Is  the  only  opportunity  for  psychologi- 
cal instruction  in  the  laboratory  in  England. 

A  laboratory  has  been  established  In  the  University  of  Toronto.  Its 
fittings  have  cost  about  $450.  An  appropriation  of  |t800  has  been  made 
for  apparatus,  and  #300  a  year  have  been  allowed  as  for  maintaining  it. 
Prof.  Baldwin  has  gone  to  Europe  largely  in  the  interests  of  equipment. 

Prof.  Frank  Angell  of  Cornell  has  accepted  the  chair  of  psychology  at 
the  Stanford  University. 

Dr.  Edward  Pace,  a  pupil  of  Wundt,  who  took  his  decree  at  Leipdg 
with  a  dissertation  entitled  ^^  Das  Relatlvit&tsprinclp  In  Herbert  Spen- 
cer^s  psychologlscher  Entwlcklungslehre,"  has  taken  the  chair  of  psy- 
chology in  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington  and  has  started  a  lab- 
oratory. 

Edmund  Delabarre,  Ph.  D.,  (Freiburg),  has  Just  gone  to  Brown  Uni« 
versity  after  taking  his  degree  with  an  experimentaTlnvestigation  made 
in  Mflnsterberg's  laboratory.    A  laboratory  will  be  started. 

Dr.  Charles  Strong  will  lecture  next  fall  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

American  workers  are  to  be  again  warned  against  importing  apparstns 
which  is  wholly  or  partly  made  of  wood.  In  a  few  months  the  Ameri- 
can climate  warps  the  wood  and  consequently  renders  the  apparatus,  in 
most  cases,  almost  useless.  This  fact,  long  since  known  to  plano-dealerB, 
is  sometimes  lost  sight  of  in  the  laboratories  or  is  not  learned  till  after 
expensive  experience. 
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THE  EXTENT  OP  THE  VISUAL  ABEA  OP  THE  C»E- 

TEX  IN  MAN,  AS  DEDUCED  PEOM  THE  STUDY 

OP  LAUEA  BEIDGMAN'S  BEAIN. 


Henrt  H.  Donaldson,  Ph.  D., 
AsBistant  Professor  of  Neurology  in  Clark  Uoiversity,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Some  peculiarities  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  in  the  case  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  have  already  been  described  in  this  JouB- 

NAL(^*-). 

It  was  there  pointed  out  that  the  three  localities  examined 
within  the  occipital  lobe  had  the  cortex  thinner  in  the  right 
hemisphere.  The  optic  nerve  and  tract  belonging  to  the  left 
eye  were  the  thinner,  and  in  the  right  cnneas,  the  gyri  were 
irregnlar.  These  facts  all  pointed  to  a  greater  d^torbanoe 
affecting  the  right  occipital  lobe.  Since  in  the  left  eye  vision 
was  completely  lost  at  the  age  of  two  years,  while  it  persisted 
np  to  the  eighth  year  in  the  right,  the  thinness  of  the  cortex 
on  the  right  side  was  explained  by  the  earlier  loss  of  vision 
in  the  left  eye,  a  lesion  which  was  assumed  to  have  arrested 
its  development.  Since  the  completion  of  the  pai>ers  men- 
tioned above,  a  further  consideration  of  the  case  suggested 
that  this  brain  might  be  used  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
visual  area  in  man.  In  following  out  this  suggestion  it  haa 
been  assumed :  (1)  That  the  thinning  of  the  cortex  was 
due  to  an  arrest  of  development;  (2)  that  this  thinning 
would  extend  over  the  entire  visual  area ;  (3)  that,  in  the 
regions  compared,  the  disturbance  in  vision  was  the  principal 
influence  acting  to  arrest  unequally  the  growth  of  the  cortex ; 
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(4)  that  the  cortex  woald  be  most  thinned  apon  the  aide  of 
ttie  brain  opposite  to  the  eye  and  nerve  most  affected;  (5) 
that  the  visual  area  in  the  normsd  brain  gradually  merges 
into  the  surrounding  areas,  and  that  hence  the  cortex  on  tiie 
outer  limits  ol  this  area  would,  in  this  case,  be  but  slightly 
different  on  the  two  sides. 

The  observations  on  which  my  conclusions  are  based  were 
made  in  the  following  manner : 

On  a  model  of  the  brain,  a  boundary  line  was  marked  ofi 
as  follows :  Beginning  at  the  mantle-edge  on  the  dorsal  sur- 
face the  boundary  passed  laterad  from  the  mesal  end  of  the 
sulcus  lying  next  caudad  to  the  superior  retrocentral  sulcus, 
to  the  dors^  end  of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  first  temporal 
sulcus,  following  this  ventrad  to  its  junction  with  the  first 
temporal  sulcus,  and  thence  took  the  shortest  x>ath  over  the 
lateral  and  ventral  surfaces,  to  the  most  cephalic  end  of  the 
calcarine  fissure,  and  there  x^^^ed  dorsad  to  join 
the  mantle-edge  at  the  point  of  departure.  There  was  thus 
cut  off  a  pyramidal  portion  of  the  hemisphere,  with  the  plane 
of  its  base  determined  by  this  boundary,  and  having  the 
occipital  pole  for  its  apex. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  this  surface  was  first 
divided  into  six  areas,  and  ultimately,  by  subdivision,  into 
ten  areas.    The  following  is  a  description  of  the  areas. 

I.  The  superior-parietal  area.  Bounded  mesad  by  the 
mantle-edge,  laterad  by  the  interparietal  sulcus,  cephaLad  by 
the  sulcus  next  caudad  to  the  sui)erior  retrocentral  sulcus, 
caudad  by  the  anterior  occipital  sulcus. 

I.  was  subdivided  into  a  cephalic  portion,  I.  (a),  lying 
cephalad  to  the  cephalic  stipe  of  the  interparietal  sulcus,  and 
a  caudal  portion,  I.  (b),  lying  caudad  to  the  same. 

II.  The  area  of  the  angular  gyrus.  Bounded  mesad  by 
the  interparietal  sulcus,  laterad  by  an  arbitrary  line  uniting 
the  junction  of  the  first  temporal  and  its  ascending  ramus  to 
the  transverse  occipital  sulcus,  cephalad  by  the  ascending 
ramus  of  the  first  temporal  sulcus,  and  caudad  by  the  anterior 
occipital  sulcus. 

n.  was  subdivided  into  a  cephalic  portion,  11.  (a),  lying 
cephalad  to  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  second  temporal  sul- 
cus and  a  caudal  portion,  II.  (b),  lying  caudad  to  the  same. 

III.  Area  of  the  cuneus.  Bounded  dorso-cephalad  by  the 
parieto-occipital  sulcus,  ventrad  by  the  calcarine  fissure,  and 
caudad  by  the  mantle-edge. 

lY.  The  area  of  the  occipital  pole.  Bounded  mesad  by 
the  mantle-edge  which  separates  it  from  the  cuneus,  laterad 
and  cephalad  by  the  anterior  occipital  sulcus,  caudad  by  the 
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lateral  occipital  sulcus,  and  an  arbitrary  line  joining  the 
mesal  end  of  the  latter  with  the  calcarine  fissure. 

lY.  was  subdivided  into  a  lateral  portion,  lY.  (a),  lying 
laterad  to  a  secondary  sulcus  which  runs  through  the  middle 
of  this  area,  parallel  to  the  mantle-edge,  and  a  mesal  portion, 
IV.  (b),  lying  mesad  to  the  same. 

Y.  The  praecuneal  area.  This  includes  that  part  of  the 
praecuneus  which  lies  cephalad  to  the  parieto*occipital  sulcus, 
and  caudad  to  the  boundary  line. 

YI.  The  ventral  area.  Bounded  mesad  by  the  calcarine 
fissure,  laterad  and  caudad  by  the  lateral  occipital  sulcus  and 
its  arbitrary  continuation  to  the  junction  of  the  first  temporal 
sulcus  with  its  ascending  ramus,  cephalad  by  the  base  line. 

YI.  was  subdivided  into  a  mesal  portion,  YI.  (a),  lying 
between  the  calcarine  fissure  and  the  fourth  temporal  sulcus, 
including,  however,  only  the  dorssd  two-thirds  of  the  gyrus 
lingualis,  and  a  lateral  portion,  YI.  (b),  lying  laterad  to 
YI.  (a). 

The  brain  itself  was  now  compared  with  the  model.  The 
]>ortion  corresponding  to  each  one  of  the  ten  areas  just  enumer- 
ated was  cut  into  a  number  of  blocks,  and  the  position  of  each 
block  was  carefully  marked  on  the  model.  The  block  was 
then  mounted  and  the  thickness  of  the  cortex  determined. 
There  were  sixty-two  such  blocks  for  each  hemisphere. 

The  thickness  of  the  cortex  was  determined  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  The  block  was  imbeded  in  celloidin  and  cut 
into  sections  about  .05  mm.  thick,  stained  with  van  Oieson's 
Picro-Fuchsin  and  mounted  in  the  usual  way. 

By  this  stain  the  gray  matter  was  colored  a  much  deeper 
red  than  the  white  and  thus  well  differentiated  from  it.  The 
thickness  of  the  cortical  layer  was  measured  with  an  eye- 
piece micrometer,  each  division  of  which  had  the  value  of 
.067  mm. 

The  following  is  the  detail  of  the  method  of  measurement: 
By  means  of  a  camera  lucida  each  specimen  was  drawn  on  a 
card,  being  enlarged  about  six  diameters.  The  actual  length 
of  the  cortex  in  each  sx>ecimen  was  next  obtained  by  direct 
measurement.  The  thickness  of  the  cortex  was  measured  at 
the  bottoms  and  sides  of  the  sulci  and  at  the  summits  of  the 
gyri.  Whenever  any  of  these  localities  was  sufficiently  ex- 
tended, more  than  one  measurement  was  taken.  In  general 
the  measurements  of  the  thickness  of  the  cortex  were  made 
at  intervals  of  5  mm. 

Bach  measurement  was  then  recorded  at  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  drawing  of  the  sx>ecimen,  and  by  this  means  any 
observation  could  be  easily  verified. 
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The  above  was  all  done  by  my  assistant  who  was  not  in- 
formed  of  the  purpose  of  the  investigation. 

The  next  step  was  to  cover  all  the  labels,  both  on  the  speci- 
mens and  the  drawings.  The  drawings  were  then  shuffled  and 
the  specimens  arranged  in  the  finsd  order  in  which  the  draw- 
ings stood.  In  this  way  the  specimens  from  the  right  and 
le£  sides  were  mixed  together  and  all  order  among  them 
destroyed.  All  the  measurements  were  then  repeated  by 
myself.  The  figures  thus  obtained  were  final  and  have  not 
been  altered. 

As  a  result  there  was  obtained  for  each  section  a  length  of 
cortex  and  a  certain  number  of  measurements  giving  the 
thickness  of  the  cortex  at  about  equal  intervals  of  5  mm. 
The  average  of  the  measurement  for  thickness  multiplied  into 
the  length  represented  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the 
cortex  in  the  given  block.  In  order,  however,  to  compare 
these  areas  with  one  another,  it  was  necessary  that  the  length 
of  cortex  should  be  the  same  on  both  sides.  As  this  was 
rarely,  if  ever  actually  the  case,  the  adjustment  was  made  by 
always  choosing  as  a  norm  the  length  of  that  side  where 
the  cortex  was  shortest.  In  comparing  symmetrical  points 
the  difference  in  the  area  is  thus  rendered  dependent  upon 
the  average  thickness  of  the  cortex  alone. 

In  making  up  the  tables  from  these  observations  it  has  to  be 
kept  in  mind  that  if  from  one  block  in  a  certain  area  we  have 
five  or  ten  times  the  length  of  cortex  that  is  obtained  from  its 
neighbor,  that  then  the  average  derived  from  the  measure- 
ments of  this  longer  cortex  applies  to  ^ve  or  ten  times  as 
much  of  the  region  from  which  it  is  taken  and  hence  should 
enter  into  the  sum  from  which  the  average  is  derived  five  or 
ten  times  to  its  neighbor's  once.    In  making  the  tables, 
therefore,  the  average  thickness  of  the  cortex  for  each  block 
is  multiplied  by  the  length  of  cortex  to  which  it  applies. 
The  areas  thus  obtained  are  added  together  and  the  sum 
divided  by  the  number  representing  the  sum  of  the  several 
lengths  of  cortex.    The  quotient  represents  the  average  thick- 
ness of  the  cortex  for  the  area  in  question,  the  thickness  as 
determined  for  each  block  having  tlius  been  allowed  its  pro- 
portionate weight.    Since  the  length  of  the  cortex  was  very 
different  in  the  different  blocks  the  length   in  that  block 
which  had  the  shortest  cortex  was  taken  as  a  standard.    The 
minimal  length  was  just  5  mm.    This  length  of  5  was  taten 
as  a  unit,  and  all  the  other  lengths  have  been  written  in 
the  tables  as  multiples  of  this  unit.    In  other  words  tiiose 
numbers  represent  the  true  length  of  the  cortex  divided  by  5. 
Since  the  reduced  lengths  enter  as  factors  into  the  colunms  in 
which  the  areas  are  given,  the  figures  there  also  represent 
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fhe  tnie  areas  divided  by  5.    With  this  explanation  we  pre* 
sent  the  first  table. 

Table  I. 

To  show  the  average  thickness  of  the  cortex  in  the  several  sabdi- 
Tisloos,  with  the  absolute  difference  between  the  two  sides  and  thickness 
of  right  side  in  percent. 


Aama.. 

No. 

1 
1 

2 

«o         Length  of  Cortex 
;->          divided  by  6. 

Area  of  OortAS 
In  section, 

Average 
thicknen 

Left  side  stand- 
ard. 

divided  by  6. 

in  mm. 

Abso- 
lute dif- 
ference 
in  mm. 

Percen- 
tage 
thick- 
ness of 
the 

Name. 

Left. 

Right. 

Left 

2.71 

R'h't 
2.69 

Saperior  parietal. 

I.  a. 

24.68 

24.49 

+.02 

99.2 

euhM. 

Superior  parietal. 

Lb. 

3 

12.5 

37.27 

34.32 

2.98 

2.74 

+.24 

91.9 

Angolar  gyrus. 

II.  a. 

5 

20.5 

58.09 

56.97 

2.83  2.78 

+.06 

98.2 

Angular  gyrus. 

II.  b. 

6 

20.2 

61.15 

53.30 

3.02  2.63 

+.39 

87.0 

Cuneus. 

III. 

11 

38.7 

82.69 

79.13 

2.13  2.04 

+.09 

95.7 

Occipital  pole. 

IV.  a. 

6 

19.1 

42.79 

41.83 

2.21  2.19 

+.05 

97.7 

Occipital  pole. 

rv.  b. 

3 

14.8 

32.76 

31.93 

2.21 

2.15 

+.06 

97.2 

Praecuneus. 

V. 

4 

19.6 

53.56 

58.97 

2.73 

3.00 

—.27 

109.8 

oeMai 

Meso-Yentral. 

VI.  a. 

6 

16.4 

37.50 

33.41 

2.28*  2.03 

+.25 

89.0 

Ventral. 

VI.  b. 

17 

60.1 

140.82 

148.37 

2.34  2.16 

—.12 

105.1 

aMti. 

Explanation  of  Table  I. 

In  this  table  are  entered  the  numbers  for  the  ten  subdivis- 
ions. The  numbers  for  the  larger  areas,  e.  g.  I.,  etc.,  are  not 
entered  because  in  the  presence  of  the  subdivisions  they  are 
superfluous.  They  can,  moreover,  be  obtained  in  any  case 
by  summing  the  numbers  given  for  the  component  subdi- 
visions. 

Taking  the  columns  of  the  table  from  left  to  right  we  have 
the  following  data : 

(1)  Name  of  area,  (2)  numerical  designation  of  the  subdi- 
vision, (3)  the  number  of  blocks  cut  from  the  subdivision, 
(4)  the  total  length  of  the  cortex  in  said  blocks,  divided  by  5, 
as  previously  explained.    This  length  has  been  adjusted  so 
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that  it  is  equal  on  both  sides  of  the  brain.  The  product  of 
this  last  number  into  the  number  representing  the  average 
thickness  of  the  cortex  in  this  subdivision,  first  for  the  (5) 
left,  then  tor  the  (6)  right  side.  The  number  in  millimeters, 
representing  the  average  thickness  of  the  cortex  in  the  given 
subdivision,  first  for  the  (7)  left,  then  for  the  (8)  right  side. 
The  larger  number  of  eadi  pair  in  these  two  columns  is 
printed  in  heavy  faced  type.  (9)  The  absolute  difference  in 
millimeiers  between  the  pairs  of  figures  in  the  last  two  col- 
umns, showing  by  how  much  the  number  for  the  left  side  ex- 
ceeds that  for  the  right.  (10)  The  thickness  of  the  right 
side  expressed  as  a  percentage.  The  thickness  of  the  left 
side  being  taken  as  a  standard  i.  e.,  equal  to  100%.  (11) 
Finally,  <^ excluded"  is  put  after  each  subdivision  which  can 
not  be  considered  as  part  of  the  visual  area. 

The  numbers  for  each  subdivision  as  entered  in  Table  I. 
have  been  derived  from  detail  tables,  giving  the  length  of 
cortex  and  average  thickness  of  the  s^me  for  each  block  be- 
longing to  the  subdivision.  These  detail  tables  would  be 
worth  publishing  only  in  case  they  were  accompanied  by  fig- 
ures showing  exactly  the  point  at  which  each  section  was 
taken.  At  present  tiiat  is  not  practicable*  hence  they  are  not 
given. 

An  examination  of  Table  I.  shows  that  in  two  subdivisions  | 

the  cortex  on  the  right  side  is  thicker  than  on  the  left.  Since 
we  are  determining  the  extent  of  only  that  cortex  on  the 
right  side  which  is  thinner,  these  two  cases,  Y.  and  YI.  (b), 
are  to  be  at  once  excluded.  In  the  remaining  eight  cases 
the  thickness  of  the  right  side  is  from  99.2%  to  87.0%  of 
that  of  the  left.  The  next  question,  therefore,  is  what  differ- 
ence may  be  considered  significant  for  our  purpose. 

To  this  end  we  must  determine  first,  what  variations  occur 
in  the  thickness  of  the  two  sides  of  normal  brains. 

I  have  determined  the  relative  thickness  of  the  occipital 
cortex  in  the  brains  of  six  males  and  three  females,  sampling 
each  hemisphere  at  three  points  (*»^**-). 

Ck>nti(')  has  determined  the  same  for  seven  males  and  four 
females.  The  figures  apply  to  his  i>06t-rolandic  region, 
namely  all  that  which  lies  behind  a  vertical  plain  passing 
through  the  mesal  end  of  the  rolandic  fissure. 

Franceschi's(*)  observations  were  made  on  ten  male  and 
ten  female  brains  and  apx)ear  to  apply  to  the  occipital  lobe  of 
Ecker. 

In  general,  then,  the  figures  obtained  by  Conti  and  Fran- 
ceschi  are  comparable  with  those  which  I  have  obtained  from 
these  last  measurements  of  the  Bridgman  brain.  The  avera- 
ges from  the  controls  measured  by  myself  are  taken  from 
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three  localities  only,  and  may,  therefore,  be  exx>ected  to  sh  ow 
greater  variations  than  the  figures  of  the  Italian  observers. 
The  following,  Table  11. ,  shows  the  thickness  of  the  cortex  in 
the  left  and  right  occipital  lobes  of  the  normal  brain,  giving 
the  thickness  of  the  right  side  as  a  percentage  of  that  for  the 
left. 

Table  II. 


Males. 


Females. 


Authority. 


Conti. 
Fraoceschl. 


DonaldsoQ. 


Dftto 


1884 
1886 


1891 


LooaUtj 
iii«d. 


Put  Uuik 
lagioi; 

OenpitalLok 

TkrMpoiitiii 
Oedpitil  Ub*. 


10 


6 


ATerase  thick- 

neticn  Ooitez 

in  mm. 


Left. 


2.08 
2.28 


2.65 


Bight. 


2.06 
2.29 


2.62 


99.0 
100.4 

98.8 


a 


& 


4 
10 


Ayerage  thick- 

nets  OT  Cortex 

in  mm. 


Left. 


2.08 
2.16 

2.48 


Bil^t. 


2.03 
2.14 

2.64 


It 


100.0 
99.0 

102.4 


Average,  99.5 


Averagef  99.8 


Table  II.  shows  the  greatest  difierence  between  the  right 
and  left  sides  in  the  case  of  the  six  normal  males  ex- 
amined by  myself,  the  right  side  being  the  thinner,  98.8% 
of  the  left.  In  the  females  the  right  side  is  less  thin,  averag- 
ing for  the  seventeen  cases  99.8%,  while  for  the  twenty-three 
males  it  is  99.5%. 

Taking  the  greatest  difference  found,  98.8%,  and  applying 
it  to  Table  I.  we  exclude  area  I.  (a),  since  there  the  right 
side  differs  from  the  left  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  normal 
males  just  cited. 

The  other  differences  shown  in  Table  I.  we  may  now  re- 
gard as  significant  and  employ  them  for  plotting  the  visual 
area.    See  Plate  I. 

According  to  these  figures  thci  outline  of  the  visual  area  is 
the  following :  Commencing  where  the  cephalic  stipe  of  the 
interparietal  sulcus  cuts  the  mantle-edge  and  x)asBing  latero- 
cephalad  along  the  latter  to  its  junction  with  the  inferior 
retrocentral  siQcus,  the  boundary  then  takes  the  shortest  line 
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to  the  ascending  ramns  of  the  first  temporal  salens,  following 
this  to  its  nnion  with  the  salens,  from  here  the  shortest  line 
to  the  lateral  occipital  snlcns  from  the  mesal  end  of  which  an 
arbitrary  line  tnms  toward  the  fonrth  temporal  snlcns, 
mnning  parallel  to  this  snlcns  it  cnts  the  gyms  lingnaUs  so 
as  to  leave  the  ventral  third  of  the  latter  in  connection  witi^ 
the  fonrth  temporal  snlcas  and  continnes  to  a  i>oint  jnst  yen- 
trad  of  tiie  cephalic  end  of  the  calcarine  fissnre,  whidi  it  joins 
by  an  arbitrary  line  running  dorsad,  it  then  passes  candad 
along  the  calcarine  fissure  to  the  junction  of  the  same  witli 
the  parieto-occipital  sulcus,  and  finally  along  this  snlcns  to 
the  mantle-edge,  then  cephalad  along  tilie  latter  to  the  point  of 
departure. 

Such  are  the  limits  of  visual  area,  as  determined  by  this 
method,  in  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  Bridgman  brain. 

AH  previous  direct  determinations  of  this  area  in  man  have 
been  by  the  method  of  limited  lesions,  and  I  find  that  my  out- 
line follows  so  closely  that  given  by  Oowers(*)  in  his  diagram 
and  obtained  by  the  latter  method,  that  I  venture  to  think 
tiiat  the  two  methods  lead  to  almost  identical  results  and 
hence  mutually  support  one  another. 

The  visual  area  here  outlined  can,  however,  be  examined 
in  detail  with  advantage.  The  areas  of  the  cnnens  and  that 
of  the  occipital  pole  [III.,  lY.  (a)  and  lY.  (b)]  show  the 
cortex  on  the  right  side  only  slightly  thinner  than  on  the  left 
The  areas  immediately  around  those  just  mentioned,  viz., 
I.  (b),  n.  (b)  and  YI.  (a),  show  the  greatest  thinning  on  the 
right  side.  Beyond  this  second  series  we  have  but  one  other 
area,  11.  (a),  in  which  the  difierence  is  again  small. 

The  theoi'etical  explanation  for  this  relation  of  things  is  the 
following :  The  cuneus  and  the  occipital  pole  form  the  more 
fundamental  portion  of  the  visual  area,  hence  would  be  earlier 
develoi>ed  and  more  resistant  to  disturbing  influences.  If 
such  were  the  case  the  differential  effect  of  tiie  lesion  would 
be  less  evident  in  this  region  because  the  growth  was  more 
nearly  complete  at  the  date  of  the  injury.  Moreover,  both 
eyes  are  represented  on  each  side  in  the  areas  of  the  cnnens 
and  occipital  pole,  and  hence  the  loss  of  sight  in  the  left  eye 
would  have  produced  some  arrest  on  the  left  side,  though  we 
should  expect  the  arrest  to  be  decidedly  less  than  on  the 
right.  So  much  by  way  of  explaining  why  the  r^ons  of  the 
cuneus  and  occipital  pole  do  not  show  greater  differences  in 
the  two  sides. 

To  explain  why  the  surrounding  region  does  show  greater 
differences,  I  assume,  first,  that  tiiis  region  reaches  complete 
development  later,  and  would,  therefore,  be  more  affected  un- 
der these  conditions.    Where  the  greatest  difference  occurs 
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namely y  in  the  caadal  portion  of  the  ani^nlar  gyms,  11.  (b). 
We  have  a  region  which  is  held  by  some  authors  to  be  in  con- 
nection with  &e  opposite  eye  mainly,  and  hence  we  have  here 
two  conditions  wUch  would  Induce  the  greatest  difference  in 
growth  between  the  two  sides.  In  tiie  outermost  area, 
n.  (a),  I  look  upon  the  visual  representations  as  decreasing, 
hence  the  loss  of  vision  would  produce  a  less  evident  arrest 
here. 

It  is  hardly  desirable  to  further  dwell  on  these  explanations, 
since,  in  i>art  at  least,  they  can  be  tested,  and  it  can  thus  be 
determined  whether  they  are  valuable. 

In  this  connection  there  Is  one  remaining  observation  to  be 
noted.  The  mounted  sx>ecimens  of  the  cortex  all  show  to  the 
naked  eye  a  clear  stratification  due  to  a  light  line.  If  the 
specimens  are  sorted  according  to  the  distinctness  of  the  light 
Ihie,  disregarding  the  labels,  and  we  put  by  themselves  those 
in  which  the  line  is  clear  and  sharp,  it  is  found  that  we  have 
all  the  samples  of  the  cortex  from  the  cuneus,  the  occipital 
pole,  and  also  from  the  affected  psrt  of  the  gyrus  lingusdis. 

It  thus  happens  that  the  line  of  BaHlarger  or  of  Oennarl,  as 
it  has  been  rechristened  by  Obersteuier,  is  co-extensive  in 
this  brain  with  portions  of  the  visual  area,  which  I  have 
called  fundamental,  but  also  runs  over  to  the  gyrus  lingualls, 
which  can  not  be  Included  in  that  part  for  the  reasons  above 
given.  So  evident  a  structural  x>ecullarity  must  have  some 
physiological  significance,  but  this  case  as  it  stands,  does  not 
show  what  that  is. 

We  conclude  then  that  in  this  single  brain  we  have  the 
entire  visual  area  marked  out.  This  area  Includes  the  cuneus 
and  angular  gyrus,  but  does  not  pass  onto  the  ventral  surface. 
The  thinning  of  the  cortex  is  not  the  same  throughout  the 
visual  area,  but  is  small  in  the  cuneus,  and  occipital  pole, 
large  in  the  areas  Immediately  surrounding  it,  and,  finally, 
small  again  in  the  most  outlying  portions.  The  explanation 
which  I  have  offered  for  this,  Is  the  stage  of  development  in 
which  the  various  portions  of  the  cortex  were  found  at  the 
time  vision  was  lost,  and  the  degree  to  which  each  eye  is  rep- 
resented in  several  portions  of  both  areas.  Finally,  Oennarl' s 
line  sdmost  coincides  with  the  fundamental  portions  of  the 
areas,  but  oversteps  it  so  far  as  to  take  In  the  dorsal  portions 
of  the  gyrus  lingualiSt  and  thus,  at  present,  cannot  be  ex- 
plained as  a  x>eculiar  character  of  the  fundamental  portion. 

The  idea  Involved  in  this  investigation  is  not  novel.  The 
observations  of  Huguenin(*),  Burckhardt(^),  Mickle(")  and 
Mllls(*)  were  based  upon  it,  but  this,  I  tiilnk,  is  the  first 
time  that  advantage  has  been  taken  of  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
ply it  in  detail. 
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To  myself  the  point  of  most  interest  is  that,  if  these  condn- 
sions  are  warranted,  we  have  now,  through  the  early  destnic- 
tion  of  sense-organs  and  the  subsequent  examination  of  the 
cortex,  a  means  of  experimentally  determining  in  animals  the 
limits  of  the  several  sensory  areas.  For  the  feasibility  of  tiiis 
plan,  the  experiments  of  v.  Gudden  and  his  school  already 
offer  some  indirect  support. 

Explanation  of  Plate  I. 

This  plate  has  been  made  in  the  following  way :  On  the 
right  side  the  caudal  portion  of  the  right  hemisphere  is  repre- 
sented in  some  detcUl.  There  are  three  views:  Fig.  1, 
lateral ;  Fig.  2,  caudal ;  Fig.  3,  mesal.  The  reversed  out- 
line of  this  same  portion  is  represented  on  the  left  side  of  the 
plate.  The  boundary  of  the  portion  taken  is  marked  by  a 
heavy  line.  On  the  left  side  the  limits  of  the  subdivisions 
are  idl  marked  by  broken  lines,  and  within  each  subdivision 
is  given  its  numerical  designation  and  the  average  thickness 
of  the  cortex,  in  millimeters.  These  are  rep^lted  on  the 
right  side,  but  the  broken  lines  are  omitted.  As  will  be  seen, 
in  certain  cases,  some  of  these  data  are  omitted.  No  ventral 
view  is  given  because  the  cortex  there  is  excluded.  The  ex- 
cluded portions,  so  far  as  shown,  are  left  white,  but  on  the 
right  side  the  less  affected  subdivisions  are  hatched  with  a 
single  line,  while  the  more  affected  are  so  indicated  by  a 
doubly  hatched  line.  The  hatched  portion  on  the  right  side, 
therefore,  represents  the  visual  area  as  determined. 
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SOME  INFLUENCES  WHICH  AFFECT  THE  BAPIDITT 

OP  VOLTJNTAEY  MOVEMENTS.  ^ 


By  F.  B.  DKB88LA.R,  Fellow  In  Psychology  in  Clark  University. 

Tbe  purpose  of  this  research  was  (1)  to  find  a  conYenient 
and  accurate  method  of  recording  and  timing  rapid  voluntary 
movements,  and  (2)  to  determine  some  of  the  conditions 
which  influence  the  rate  of  such  movements.  The  experi- 
ments were  limited  to  a  study  of  the  rate  at  which  one  can 
tap  on  a  Morse  key.  Three  hundred  taps  were  made  as 
rapidly  as  possible  at  each  test,  and  the  condition  of  the  sub- 
ject noted.  During  the  course  of  the  ezx>eriments  over  400 
tests  were  made,  involving  more  than  120,000  taps. 

Apparatvs.  The  apparatus  used  consisted  of  a  kymograph 
with  the  revolving  drum  set  x>erpendicularly,  and  covered 
with  smoked  paper.  On  a  standard  was  fastened  an  electro- 
magnet which  was  put  in  a  circuit  alternately  made  and 
broken  by  a  clock.  Attached  to  the  armature  of  this  magnet 
was  a  projecting  metal  point  which  registered  the  seconds  on 
the  revolving  drum .  On  the  same  standard  was  fastened  a  com- 
mon clock  movement,  the  escapement  of  which  was  alternate- 
ly raised  by  an  electro-magnet  at  one  end,  and  by  a  resisting 
spring  at  the  other,  according  as  the  electric  circuit  was  made 
or  broken  by  a  Morse  key.  Thus  with  each  tap  on  the  key  the 
escapement  wheel  was  permitted  to  move  one  notch.  To  pre- 
vent jars  this  key  was  placed  on  an  adjacent  table,  but  near 
enough  for  the  operator  to  manage  the  kymograph.  Upon 
this  key  the  taps  recorded  were  msule.  In  order  to  raster 
the  taps  on  the  slowly  moving  drum,  a  silk  cord  was  passed 
once  around  a  small  pulley  substituted  for  the  second 
hand  of  the  clock.  One  end  of  this  cord  was  made  fast  to  a 
wire  bearing  a  fixed  writing  x>oint,  the  other  to  a  counter- 
weight. The  wire  was  held  in  a  perx>endicular  x>osition  by 
passing  it  through  two  brass  strips  extending  out  from  the 

^  The  work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Warren  P.  Lombard, 
Aesistant  Professor  of  Physiology,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many 
suggestions  in  determining  methods  for  work,  and  for  help  in  devising 
apparatus. 
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board  on  wbich  the  dock  -was  foBteiied.  The  vritii^  point 
was  fixed  on  the  wire  between  theee  strips  and  the  ampUtade 
of  its  moTement  made  oorrespond  exactly  to  300  taps  on  the 
key,  by  adjusting  a  wooden  clasp  on  the  npper  strip.  When 
the  dram  was  moTiBg,  the  line  traced  by  the  writing  point 
formed  an  angle  with  Uie  absciasa  which  varied  aocor^g  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  taps  on  the  key. 

To  d^ermine  the  time  required  to  make  300  taps,  perpen-. 
dlctdars  were  drawn  to  the  seconde  line  from  the  points  where 
the  writing  point  b^au  to  rise  and  where  it  reached  the  np- 
per limit  of  ite  motion.  The  seconds  comprehended  between 
these  perpendiculars  gave  the  time. 

lie  following  is  an  example  of  a  normal  record. 


Fig.  1. 
Method  of  Work.  From  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  six  tests  of  800 
taps  each  were  made;  one  every  two  hoars.  The  nsn^ 
working  boars  of  the  day  were  thas  covered  by  the  experi- 
ments, and  sufficient  time  intervened  between  the  records  for 
the  subject  to  recover  from  any  possible  fatigue.  Three 
hundred  tape  were  chosen  because  it  was  thought  that  after 
practice  this  number  would  not  be  fatiguing^  and  at  ttie 

'  It  wu  noticed  kfter  the  t«Bti  li*d  all  been  nude  thftt  nuny  of  the 
cmrea  showed  b  decreaiiug  rate  tow&nU  the  end  ot  the  300  tapi  and 
thai  gave  evidence  of  hiclplent  tattgae,  thoagh  all  Mnaatloii*  of  fatlgne 
bad  ceaaed  with  the  flrst  few  days  ottbe  work.  By  actnal  connt  oat  of  one 
hundred  cnrrea  taken  at  random  from  the  laat  mouth  of  work,  aeventy 
■bowed  the  eflbct  of  thle  nnoonicloag  fatlgne.  Thla  strengthvni  the 
belief  that  the  method  used  may  prove  DHefoI  aa  a  mild  bat  seniltlve 
nHwl<ii>1  teit. 
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aame  time  sufficientily  great  to  show  any  flactaation  in  the 
normal  rate.  The  oonrse  of  the  experiments  famished  no 
evidence  that  this  number  was  not  well  chosen. 

The  fore-arm  rested  on  a  firm  support  and  the  tapping 
movements  were  as  far  as  possible  confined  to  the  wrist 
Throughout  these  experiments  the  subject  gave  his  whole  at- 
tention  to  the  work,  and  made  the  300  tajMS  with  the  greatest 
possible  rapidity.  The  cbndition  of  the  operator  was  carefully 
recorded  beneatii  each  record,  and  especLBd  attention  given  to 
any  circumstance  which  it  was  thought  might  influence  the 
rapidity  of  the  taps. 

Normal  rate  of  volurUary  taps.  Table  I,  column  1,  shows 
that  the  average  rate  attained  for  300  taps  for  the  time  there 
recorded  was  8.5  taps  per  second.  Column  2  should  not  be 
included  in  tlie  average,  because  during  this  period  many  con- 
ditions were  introduced  that  more  or  less  affected  the  normal 
rate.  The  most  rapid  rate  attained  for  300  taps  for  any 
single  record  was  10  taps  per  second.  Even  this  last  rate 
coidd  be  excelled  for  a  short  time.  From  30  tests  made  at 
the  beginning  and  near  the  end  of  the  work,  the  rate  for  the 
left  hs^d  was  found  to  be  5.3  taps  i>er  second. 
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Table  I. 


1. 

2. 

No.  of  seconda  required  to  make  SOO  taps. 

Date. 

8A 

87 

10  A 
38 

12  U 

36 

2£ 
35 

4: 

34.5 

36 

Datb. 

8A 
44.25 

10  A 

37 

38 

2£ 

39 

4£ 

34 

0£ 

Feb.  3 

Iar.l0 

36 

i*    4 

37 

38 

33.5 

35.5 

32.5 

36 

*»    11 

37 

34.5 

38 

42 

32.5 

36 

"    6 

40 

35.5 

34.5 

35.25 

34.5 

34.5 

«c    12 

43 

41 

36 

40.25 

36 

40 

"    8 

39.5 

34 

33.25 

36 

33.5 

34.5 

"    14 

42 

43 

38.5 

43 

40 

43.25 

"    9 

37 

82.5 

34 

36.5 

37 

"    15 

44 

39 

39 

42 

39 

46 

"  10 

39.75 

37 

34.75 

35 

34 

33 

''    16 

45 

38     . 

38.5 

41 

34 

43 

"  11 

38 

36.5 

36.5 

34.5 

36 

37 

"    17 

42 

39.5 

40 

41.75 

39 

40 

*'  12 

40.5 

37.5 

87 

3g 

33 

86 

"   18 

43.5 

40 

44 

40 

37 

38 

"  13 

37 

38.5 

37.5 

39.5 

34.5 

37 

"    19 

39 

37.5 

36.5 

40 

36 

38 

"  15 

38.75 

31.25 

31.5 

30 

30.5 

32 

"    21 

40.25 

40 

39 

40 

86 

42 

«  16 

33.5 

33.5 

33.5 

31.25 

38.25 

"    22 

41 

41 

37.5 

40 

36.25 

38 

*4  17 

36.5 

33 

32 

32.75 

32 

34 

"    23 

45 

38 

39 

37.25 

37 

39 

"  18 

36 

35.25 

36.5 

37.5 

33 

33 

u    24 

40 

43.75 

41 

40.5 

38 

48 

"  19 

89 

34.5 

33.5 

37.25 

32 

35 

"    25 

55 

47.5 

37.25 

41.25 

36.5 

37 

"  90 

37 

35 

35 

36.5 

34.5 

33 

"    26 

40.5 

40.5 

40 

40 

38.5 

39 

"  22 

40.75 
37.8 

36 
35.4 

38.5 
34.6 

33 
35.5 

33.5 

35.1 

"    28 

42.5 

38.5 

42.5 

43 

41 

41.5 

Aver. 

Oeneral  average  35.3. 


The  rapidity  with  which  the  taps  were  made,  at  first  sag* 
gested  that  the  movements  were  not  Yolnntary  in  the  stricter 
sense,  bnt  more  in  the  nature  of  tremor.  To  test  this,  the 
contacts  of  the  Morse  key  produced  by  normal  taps,  were  re- 
corded on  a  revolving  drum  by  a  Deprfez  signal,  and  each 
moYcment  timed  by  a  tuning  fork  of  100  Y.  D.  These  were 
compared  with  records  taken  in  the  same  way  for  tremor  of 
the  wrist,  and  also  of  the  fore-arm.  All  attempts  to  produce 
tremor  of  the  wrist  resulted  in  lateral  movements  instead  of 
the  up  and  down  movements  used  in  making  the  regular  taps. 
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This  fact,  together  with  the  greater  rapidity  of  the  t3«mor  a(- 
tAined  in  hotii  caseB,  seems  to  leave  no  donbt  that  the  taps 
made  were  aeparate  Tolaatar;  moTemettts.  Figure  (2)  sbows 
the  contrast  (_A,  B)  between  the  usual  tape  and  tremor  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  {A',  S)  between  the  asnal  taps  and  tremor  of  the 
wrist.  It  will  be  seen  from  tiiie  fignre  that  daring  short  in- 
tervals the  sabject  ooold  make  10.6  taps  per  second,  while 
the  rate  of  the  oscillations  of  the  fore-arm  daring  tremor  was 
12.2  per  second,  and  for  lateral  tremor  of  the  wrist  12.9  per 
second. 


Fio.  3. 


iDUrrUpB. 
nor ;  B  of  f  oi 
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Voluntary  MoTements. 

Tremor. 

Time  in  hundredtlis  of  a  leoond. 

Time  in  huidredths  of  a  seoond. 

Line 

No. 

Time. 

Line. 

No. 

Time. 

A 

1 

9.8 

B 

1 

8 

(4 

2 

9.2 

44 

2 

8.6 

(4 

3 

9 

44 

8 

7.75 

U 

4 

10.5 

44 

4 

8.8 

U 

6 

9.6 

44 

5 

7.8 

(( 

6 

8.1 

44 

6 

8.4 

(4 

A' 

7 
1 

10 
9.4 

44 

44 

7 
8 

7.5 
8.75 

44 

a 

10.2 

B' 

1 

6.8 

44 

3 

8.9 

4« 

2 

8.2 

44 

4 

9 

k4 

3 

8.3 

44 

5 

9.5 

44 

4 

7.8 

44 

6 

10 

44 

5 

7.5 

44 

< 

9.5 

44 

6 

8 

44 

8 

10 

44 
44 
44 

7 
8 
9 

6.7 

Average. 

9.5 

8 
8 

44 

10 

8 

Average. 

7.9 

Daily  rhythm.  Alter  six  weeks  of  work  it  was  seen  that 
the  daily  records  indicated  a  daily  rhythm  and,  when  no 
varying  influences  were  introduced,  the  records  lor  the  cor- 
responding hours  of  each  day  were  quite  similar.  The  aver- 
ages of  the  time  required  to  make  300  taps  at  the  different 
hours  on  the  days  given  in  Table  I,  column  1,  were  as  follows : 

2 


Tlaw  ot  day. 

S  A.H. 

10  A.  H. 

19  H. 

a  P.M. 

4P.1C. 

8  P.M. 

Time  in  Moonda. 

37J 

SBJt 

ti.B 

3SJI 

33Z 

3e.i 

The  following  chaTgctoristic  carve  ie  obtained  from  tiiese 
BTerageo.  Tb^  carve  woold  be  mach  leea  significant  did  it 
not  ooireapond  very  closely  in  shape  to  the  normal  daily 
carve. 


The  shape  of  this  carve  was  imezpeoted,  for  it  was  nater- 
ally  Uionght  that  the  greatest  rapidity  woald  be  attained 
gomfltime  daring  tlie  forenoon.  It  will  be  shown  later  that 
the  rate  at  whl<£  it  was  possible  to  tap  was  increased  by  men- 
tal excitement  or  activity,  This  fact  is  in  harmony  with  the 
daily  rhythm.  The  activity  of  the  central  nervous  system 
probably  increased  daring  the  hoars  of  work  from  8  to  12, 
lessened  daring  the  noon  hoar  of  relaxation,  increased  again 
ontil  4  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  and  then,  the  chief  work 
of  the  day  being  over,  again  decreased.  The  dose  oorreepon- 
denoe  of  this  carve  to  the  daily  programme  of  work  for  two 
years  previous  is  saggestive  in  tiie  direction  of  habit ;  these 
were  spent  in  public  school  work  with  a  daily  programme 
beginning  at  8  a.  m.  and  dosing  at  4  p.  m.,  with  an  hoar  and 
a  half  intennission  at  noon. 

It  is  probable  also,  that  corresponding  changes  in  the  tonns 
of  tiie  mascles  of  the  body,  accompanied  the  changes  of  cen- 
tral activity,  and  this  increased  mascalar  tension  mediaai- 
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cally  favored  the  rapidity  of  the  movements.  The  decreased 
rate  at  2  p.  m.  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  walk  to  and 
from  meaiSy  as  spedal  experiment^  showed  tiiat  the  rate  was 
not  aJSe^ed  by  snch  short  walks.  The  rise  at  6  p.  m.  may 
IMirtly  be  due  to  fatigue,  bat  it  is  thought  to  be  chiefly  due  to 
an  unconscious  relazationy  as  the  chief  work  of  the  day  ended 
at  4  p.  m.  By  a  careful  study  of  the  but>metric  chiul^  ex- 
tend^ over  the  whole  series  of  experiments,  it  was  found 
that  no  effect  of  atmospheric  pressure  could  be  detected. 

Effect  of  Muscular  Exercise.  After  almost  two  months  of 
work  it  was  noticed  that  irregularities  were  introduced  into 
the  daily  curve  when  a  vigorous  walk  had  been  taken.  To  test 
this,  walks  were  purpoi^y  taken  between  different  periods 
of  work  for  a  series  of  days ;  the  following  table  shows  the 
average  results ;  these  averages  would  be  less  significant,  did 
not  the  individual  cases  show  every  time  a  decrmsed  rate  af- 
ter tiie  walk : 


Beftxre  WaUdng. 

After  WaUdDg. 

Ttane  of  Daj. 

Time  In  mo.  for  SOO 

Tiinoof  D«j. 

Time  In  MO.  for 
aootepe. 

DUrerenoe. 

8  a.m. 

41.76 

10  a.m. 

43.75 

9    8^. 

10  a.m. 

89 

19  m. 

43.6 

4.6" 

19  m. 

36U( 

9  p.m. 

44.6 

8JJ" 

9  p.m. 

39 

4  p.m. 

44 

6    " 

4  p.m. 

39 

6  p.  m. 

46 

7     » 

This  falling  off  in  rate  after  a  walk  is  probably  due  to  (a) 
general  fatigue  and  (b)  mental  relioation  induced  by  the 
walk,  because  a  walk  toward  the  dose  of  the  day  when  the 
normal  rate  was  the  highest,  produced  more  marked  effect 
than  a  similar  walk  in  the  morning. 

Effect  of  Vigorous  Mental  Exercise.  It  was  noticed  by  a 
comparison  of  records  and  the  daily  journal,  that  strong  men- 
tal concentration,  especially  if  accompanied  with  the  excite- 
ment of  interest,  was  favorable  to  rapidity  of  movement.  To 
test  this  further,  records  were  taken  immediately  before  and 
after  sorting  into  heaps  as  rapidly  as  possible  80  cards  of  10 
different  kinds.  Several  packs  were  rapidly  distributed  with 
a  few  seconds  rest  between,  until  it  required  the  utmost  con- 
centration to  fix  and  keep  the  position  of  the  different  kinds 
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in  mind.  The  exercise  is  somewhat  exciting  and  to  make  the 
best  time  it  requires  the  most  undivided  attention.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  time  in  seconds  required  for  maUng 
300  tai>s  before  and  after  such  experiments : 


Before  SortlDg  Cards. 

■ 

After  Sorting  Cards. 

D*te. 

Time  of 

TliiMinfieA. 
for  100  tapii. 

Tlffl0Ol 
Day. 

TiDw-taMc 
for  too  taps. 

Apr.    6 

3.00  p.  m. 

44 

4.00  p.m. 

41 

-3 

"      8 

10.40  a.  m. 

34.75 

11.05  a.  ra. 

88 

+«* 

"      8 

5.05  p.m. 

994^ 

5.45  p.  m. 

89 

-4 

"      9 

8.10  a.  m. 

89 

8.80  a.  m. 

88.6 

-« 

»»      9 

11.10  a.m. 

89.25 

12.00  m. 

86.5 

-2f 

"     11 

10.10  a.m. 

48 

10.45  a.  m. 

40.75 

-5* 

'*     11 

3.40  p.m. 

41 

4.05  p.  m. 

41 

0 

"     1% 

4.00  p.  m. 

39 

4.45  p.  m. 

86 

-3 

"     13 

10.35  a.m. 

38.5     . 

11.20  a.  m. 

38.5 

0 

"     14 

1.15  p.  m. 

44.5 

2.00  p.  m. 

39.5 

-45 

"     15 

9.45  a.  m. 

41.75 

11.05  a.  m. 

41.5 

-* 

"     16 

10.05  a.m. 

87.5 

11.45  a.  m. 

34 

-SI 

"     18 

10.25  a.m. 

42.25 

11.30  a.  m. 

36J^ 

-5J 

•■K  .• 


ll        t/  ^ 
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The  aimilarity  of  the  carves  for  these  fignrea  1b  ver?  strik- 
ing, and  they  also  show  tihe  marked  difference  in  rate. 


Boforo  Sorting  Cudt.  AAer  Sortiag  Cmrda. 

Note.— Folnta  a,  b,  e,  d,  etc.,  cam  I,  repraaeiit  tMta  before  Mrting 

omTds,aDda',  A',  e',(l',«tc.,carrell.  oorre«pr''"~~  "-'-  '*" " — 

oudt.    The  dotted  line,  A  A',  ooDoocti  tht 
kveragM  before  utd  after  sorting  the  curdi. 

After  studying  the  variations  caused  by  SQCh  severe  mental 
work,  and  taking  Into  the  account  that  vlgorona  physical  ex- 
ercise had  produced  the  opposite  eflect,  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  increase  in  rate  was  dae  to  increased  oentral  activi^ 
and  the  onoonscioas  tension  of  the  muscles  attending  this 
oentral  excitation.  This  view  was  somewhat  strengthened, 
when  a  stndj  of  the  whole  series  of  experiments  revved  the 
fact  that  an  increased  rate  had  accompanied  mental  excite- 
ment. For  example,  the  rate  was  Incre^ed  after  reading  an 
interesting  nnezpect«d  letter,  after  the  announcement  of  a 
distingai^ed  visitor  to  inspiect  the  work,  and  just  before 
reading  a  paper  before  the  psychological  seminary.  Wliile 
these  observations  are  too  few  to  base  npon  them  definite 
statements,  they  are  of  valne,  becaase  buc^  conditions  can- 
not be  mannfactared  at  will. 

From  the  resnlta  of  these  observations  the  suggestion  came 
that  such  influences  might  throw  light  on  the  difference  be- 
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tween  sensory  and  motor  reaction-time.  The  following  taUe 
shows  a  series  of  reactions  before  and  after  sorting  ciuils  m 
previonsly  explained,  given  in  thousandths  of  a  second  and 
obtained  with  a  Hipp  chronoscope: 


Sensory. 

Motor. 

Before  Cards. 

After  Cards. 

Before  Osrda. 

After  Cuds. 

128 

161 

117 

124 

131 

123 

103 

131 

215 

134 

116 

121 

131 

146 

111 

116 

130 

151 

116 

117 

197 

151 

119 

115 

165 

148 

123 

117 

147 

114 

104 

107 

181 

129 

118 

110 

14  L 

140 

115 

109 

126 

161 

126 

103 

157 

143 

142 

106 

129 

107 

158 

118 

116 

123 

122 

106 

133 

137 

130 

109 

136 

115 

140 

115 

154 

131 

136 

121 

138 

110 

232 

104 

134 

117 

149 

114 

214 

126 

108 

129 

139 

164 

117 

107 

121 

191 

116 

HI 

151 

13-i 

130 

146 

130 

136 

131 

98 

171 

140 

156 

119 

160 

129 

121 

116 

155 

200 

123 

126 

140 

166 

107 

113 

215 

135 

126 

113 

180 

121 

Aver.  128.3 

Aver.  118.6   ^ 

Aver.  152.1 

Aver.  139.3 



- 

It.  tit.  15.5 

ir.  TV.  8.06 

lT.Tir.19.1 

It.  Tir.  16.6 

These  differences  in  reaction- times — which  are  relative  and 
not  absolute — must  depend  chiefly  and  primarily  on  changed 
central  conditions ;  for  even  if,  as  has  been  suggested,  the 
muscles  are  in  a  greater  state  of  tension  after  such  mental  ex- 
ercises,  it  is  a  result  of  an  unconscious  partial  innervation  of 
the  muscles  of  the  body  accompanying  increased  central  ac- 
tivity. If  it  be  true  that  general  muscular  tension  is  pro- 
duced by  mental  concentration,  it  leads  to  the  very  important 
suggestion,  viz.:  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  feeling  of  bodily 
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weariness  resulting  from  mental  concentration,  may  be  due  to  J 
muscular  fatigue. 

Experiments  on  Others.  Experiments  were  made  at  my  re- 
quest by  two  other  men.  They  followed  the  same  programme 
tiiat  I  had  used.  Becords  were  taken  for  seventeen  days  by 
B.y  and  for  six  days  by  L.  In  neither  case  was  there  devel- 
oped any  marked  daily  rhythm.  B.'s  averages  for  the  differ- 
ent hours,  show  the  greatest  rapidity  at  8  a.  m.  and  the  least 
at  6  p.  m.,  while  the  rate  at  the  other  four  hours  was  approxi- 
mately the  same.  The  mean  variation  is  so  large,  however, 
that  these  averages  are  comparatively  meaningless.  The 
daily  rhythm  in  my  own  case  did  not  make  its  characteristic 
appearance  until  after  almost  a  month's  practice.  The  only 
definite  results  from  the  work  of  B.  and  L.  are  their  rates  and 
the  effect  of  exercise  which  will  be  spoken  of  further  on. 
B.'s  rate  for  the  whole  series  of  tests  made  was  6.4  taps  per 
second ;  for  L.  the  rate  was  6.8  taps  per  second. 

During  the  course  of  the  experiments  tests  were  made  ux>on 
a  number  of  visitors.  The  accompanying  table  shows  their 
rates,  and  is  of  interest  in  that  great  individual  differences 
are  shown. 


Rate  of 

Visitors. 

IndiTtd- 
ual. 

Time  of  Daj. 

TlmAtn 
8001 

sec.  for 

Date. 

Individ- 
ual. 

Time  of  Day. 

Time  In  sec.  for 
800  taps. 

Dtttd. 

RlflTllt 

Hand. 

Left 
Hand. 

RiKht 
Hand. 

Left 
Hand. 

1892 
Feb.  5 

A. 

11.10  8.  m. 

45 

68 

1892 
Mar.  8 

L. 

2.30  p.  m. 

47 

((    i( 

B. 

11.30  a.  m. 

46 

49 

"  12 

M. 

5.30  p.  m. 

57 

((   «( 

C. 

11.00  a.  m. 

42.5 

51.5 

"  12 

N. 

5.30  p.  m. 

47.25 

i«    (1 

D. 

6.00  p.  m. 

46 

50 

Apr.  4 

0. 

10.00  a.  m. 

53 

(4      l( 

E. 

9.00  a.  m. 

44 

57 

"  10 

P. 

12.00  m. 

50 

»'    9 

F. 

10.30  a.  m. 

45 

60 

'*  10 

Q. 

1.00  p.  m. 

67 

"    9 

G. 

4.00  p.  m. 

46 

54 

"  10 

R. 

1.00  p.  m. 

51.5 

62 

"    9 

H. 

4.10  p.  m. 

49 

"  15 

S. 

2.00  p.  m. 

66 

"    9 

I. 

4.15  p.  m. 

51.5 

"  15 

T. 

2.00  p.  m. 

57 

"  22 

J. 

4.30  p.  m. 

52 

Kar.4 

K. 

4.00  p.  m. 

48 
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Bffed  of  Practice.  The  average  rates  of  B.  and  L.  were 
readied  on  the  third  day,  and  no  perceptible  increase  came 
in  tiie  remainder  of  two  weeks'  work.  The  increased  normal 
rate  seemed  to  be  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  fatigue  oeasedf 
which  was  shown  in  Uie  greater  regolarity  of  the  carves. 
All  visitors  who  took  a  record  for  the  first  time  complained 
of  fatigue,  and  the  change  in  the  direction  of  their  curve 
toward  the  close  of  a  record  plainly  showed  their  diminishing 
rate.  In  my  own  case  the  average  ability  had  been  attained 
while  testing  and  i>erfecting  the  apparatus  previous  to  record- 
ing any  work.  In  order  to  test  the  effect  of  exercise  of  the 
right  hand  ux>on  the  left,  the  rate  of  the  left  was  found  at  tiie 
b^inniug  of  the  experiment,  and  again,  after  more  than  two 
months  of  work.  The  result  shows  no  gain  in  the  left.  If 
the  rate  of  the  left  had  been  influenced  any  it  occurred  before 
any  records  were  taken. 

Effect  of  Best.  The  effect  of  a  day  of  rest,  when  the  sub- 
ject was  in  good  health,  was  very  slight  as  shown  by  compar- 
ing the  records  of  two  Saturdays  and  two  following  Mondays : 


Saturdays.    ^^ 

Mondays. 

It 

• 

3 

43 

• 

2 

41 

a 

36 

• 

2 

40 

• 

2 

36 

40 

1^ 

!3 

CO 

42 

!3 

e 

43 

« 

a 

a 

38  J( 

• 

n 
43 

2 

n 

i| 

40 

43  JS 

|s 

39 

37  JS 

36.6 

40 

36 

38 

Time  In 
for  800  1 

40  J( 

40 

39 

40 

36 

43 

h 

From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  the  control 
slightly  weakened  for  Mondays  rather  than  strengthened ;  a 
marked  difference  is  shown  between  two  Saturdays  and  the 
following  Mondays,  during  a  period  of  overwork,  resulting  in 
a  week's  illness : 


Saturdays. 

Mondays. 

1^ 

m 

37 

• 

o 

38.6 

• 

a 
37.5 

■ 

2 

39.6 

i 

34.6 

• 

2 

37 

m 

M 
4 

oe 

38.76 

■ 

2 

32.6 

32.6 

• 

2 

30 

• 

a 

• 

a 

• 

ti 

•  • 

30  JS 

32 

il 

37 

35 

35 

36.6 

34.6 

111 

40.6 

36 

38.6 

33 

111 

m 

These  observations  are  recorded  merely  from  their  sugges- 
tiveness. 
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Although  we  have  sabjectiye  evidence  of  varying  degrees 
of  mental  activity  we  have  very  few  methods  of  accurately 
estimating  its  condition.  The  fact  that  central  activity  is  ac- 
comx>ani^  with  the  power  to  make  rapid  voluntary  move- 
ments suggests  that  the  rate  at  which  voluntary  movements 
can  be  made,  may  be  taken  as  something  of  an  index  to  cen- 
tral nervous  activity.  The  following  facts  may  be  stated  as 
the  chief  results  of  this  research : 

1.  The  apparatus  described  furnishes  a  convenient  and 
accurate  method  of  recording  and  counting  rapid  voluntary 
movements. 

2.  The  normal  rate  for  the  most  rapid  voluntary  move- 
ments of  the  right  wrist  was  found  to  average  8.5  taps  i>er 
second. 

3.  During  the  work  a  daily  rhythm  was  developed  with 
the  slowest  rate  at  8  a.  m.,  and  the  most  rapid  at  4  p.  m. 

4.  A  vigorous  walk  decreases  the  rate  for  rapid  voluntary 
movements  of  the  wrist. 

5.  Increased  central  activity  favors  increased  rapidity  for 
voluntary  movements. 


EXPERIMENTAL  BESEAECH  UPON    THE  PHENOM- 
ENA OP  ATTENTION. 


Bt  Jambs  R.  Angell  and  Arthur  H.  Piercs. 


These  exi)eriment8  have  been  carried  on  in  the  Harvard 
Laboratory  with  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  some  curions  resnlts  first  obtained  by  Prof. 
Wnndt  in  the  study  of  attention.  Prof.  James  and  ProL 
Wundt  differ  in  their  explanation  of  the  facts  and  we  have 
attempted  to  ascertain  which,  if  either,  was  right.  We  have 
come  to  a  conclusion  differing  from  both,  which  we  venture 
to  offer  with  some  assurance  that  our  results  will  bear  the 
test  of  verification  by  other  observers.  At  the  outset  we 
shall  state  briefly  the  conditions  of  the  experiments  as  con- 
ducted by  Wundt  and  the  explanations  adduced  by  him  and 
by  Prof.  James. 

The  essential  question  is  whether  we  cai)  interpret  as  simul- 
taneous  two  or  more  disparate  simultaneous  sensations,  and 
if  not,  how  to  explain  our  errors.  For  example,  as  Wundt 
conducted  the  experiment,  the  observer  is  seated  before  a 
graduated  dial  over  which  moves  a  pointer  like  the  minute 
hand  of  a  clock.  The  hand  does  not  make  continuous  revo- 
lutions, but  vibrates  back  and  forth,  each  vibration  traversing 
a  trifle  less  than  a  circumference.  A  mechanical  device 
enables  a  bell  to  be  rung  at  adjustable  x>ositions  of  the  pointer, 
and  the  subject  is  required  to  fix  the  location  of  the  hand 
when  the  sound  is  heard.  The  experiment  can  be  complica- 
ted, as  was  done  by  von  Tschisch,  through  adding  electric 
and  tactile  stimuli,  but  his  results  from  these  variations  show 
no  essentially  new  factors  and  are  easily  explicable  under  our 
hypothesis.  Furthermore  the  fundamental  conditions  are  all 
present  in  the  simpler  form,  so  we  shall  hereafter  deal  with 
that  alone.  Now,  Wundt,  found  three  classes  of  results. 
First,  correct  reaultSy  when  the  sound  was  heard  at  the 
X>osltion  of  the  pointer  where  •  it  actually  occurred. 
Second,  positive  displacements,  when  the  sound  was  heard  at 
a  position  of  the  pointer  after  it  had  passed  the  real  place. 
Third,  negative  displacements,  when  the  sound  was  heard 
before  the  pointer  had  come  to  the  real  place.    When  the 
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revolations  occurred  once  in  a  second  he  found  the  errors  least 
frequent.  When  the  rate  was  faster  positive  errors  pre- 
dominated, when  slower,  negative.  Wnndt  has  very  pro- 
perly emphasized  the  peculiarities  of  different  individuals 
and  the  difierences  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times. 
In  this  we  heartily  agree  with  him  and  it  is  no  part  of -our 
purpose  to  question  any  results  he  has  attained.  But  his 
explanation  strikes  us  as  faulty.  He  would  account  for  all 
the  variations  by  the  peculiar  laws  of  the  ripening  of  apper- 
ception. Thus  he  assumes  that  the  apperception  keeps 
periodically  ripening  after  each  stroke  of  the  bell  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  next  stroke.  It  may  ripen  more  slowly  or  more 
rapidly  than  the  occurrence  of  the  strokes.  If  faster,  then  the 
sound  is  heard  too  soon.  If  slower,  it  is  heard  too  late.  In 
any  event  the  position  of  the  index  at  which  it  is  heard  is 
identified  as  the  correct  one,  and  this  is  obviously  determined 
by  the  rate  of  ripening  peculiar  to  the  individual.  A  word 
should  be  said  at  this  point  in  explanation  of  Wundt's  actual 
procedure  in  an  experiment.  He  always  finds  a  single  revo- 
lution of  the  pointer  insufficient  to  locate  the  position  at 
which  the  sound  occurs.  The  motion  must  continue  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  allow^the  sounds  to  form  a  regular 
series.  A  certain  region  of  the  dial  is  then  perceived  as  the 
general  location,  and  individual  x)oint8  in  this  region  are  then 
selected  until  the  mind  is  satisfied.  ^ 

The  general  nature  of  Prof.  James's  criticism  will  appear 
from  the  following  quotation  from  his  comments  on  this 
subject  (Prin.   Psych,  page  415,  Vol.  I.):     **The  bell  or 
other  signal  gives  a  momentary  sensation,  the  index  a  con- 
tinuous one,  of  motion.    To  note  any  one  position  of  the  latter 
is  to  interrupt  this  sensation  of  motion  and  substitute  an 
entirely  different  percept— one,  namely,  of  position — for  it 
during  a  time  however  brief.    This  involves  a  sudden  change 
in  the  manner  of  attending  to  the  revolutions  of  the  index ; 
which  change  ought  to  take  place  neither  sooner  nor  later 
than  the  momentary  impression,  and  fix  the  index  as  it  is 
then  and  there  visible.    Now  this  is  not  a  case  of  simply 
getting  two  sensations  at  onoe  and  so  feeling  them — which 
would  be  an  harmonious  act ;  but  of  stopping  one  and  chang- 
ing it  into  another  (i.  e.  exchanging  one  for  another)  whilst 
we  simultaneously  get  a  third.    Two  of  these  acts  are  discre- 
I>ant,  and  the  whole  three  rather  interfere  with  each  other. 
It  beNComes  hard  to  '  fix '  the  index  at  the  very  instant  that  we 

'  For  a  fuller  accoant  of  the  matter  see  Physiol.  Psych.  2nd  ed.  II. 
264-6,  273-4;  3rd  ed.  11.  339;  Philos.  Studien,  II.  601  ff.  Also  Prof. 
James's  Psychol.  I.  410  ff. 
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catch  the  momentary  impreBsion ;  so  we  fall  into  awajof 
fixing  it  either  at  the  last  possible  moment  before,  or  at  tiie 
first  i>0S8ible  moment  after,  the  impression  comes.  This  at 
least  seems  to  me  the  more  probable  state  of  affairs.  If  we 
fix  the  index  before  the  impression  really  comes,  that  means 
that  we  perceive  it  too  late.  Bat  why  do  we  fix  it  before 
when  the  impressions  come  slow  and  simple,  and  after  when 
they  come  rapid  and  complex  ?  And  why  nnder  certain  con- 
ditions is  there  no  displacement  at  all  ?  The  answer  which 
suggests  itself  is  that*  when  there  is  just  enough  leisure  be- 
tween the  impressions  for  the  attention  to  adapt  itself  com- 
fortably both  to  them  and  the  index  (one  second  in  Wondt's 
cxx>eriments),  it  carries  on  the  two  processes  at  once;  when 
the  leisure  is  excessive,  the  attention,  following  its  own  laws 
of  rii>ening,  and  being  ready  to  note  the  index  before  the 
other  impression  comes,  notes  it  //ten,  since  that  is  the 
moment  of  easiest  action,  whilst  the  impression,  which  comes 
a  moment  later,  interferes  with  noting  it  again ;  and  filially, 
that  when  the  leisure  is  insufficient,  the  momentary  impres- 
sions, being  the  more  fixed  data,  are  attended  to  first  and  the 
index  is  fixed  a  little  later  on.  The  noting  of  the  index  at 
too  early  a  moment  would  be  the  noting  of  a  real  fact,  with 

its  analogue  in  many  other  rhythmical  experiences 

Wundt's  explanation  (if  I  understand  it)  of  the  experimeiitB 
requires  us  to  believe  that  an  observer ....  shall  steadily 
and  without  exception  get  an  hallucination  of  a  bell-atzoke 
before  the  latter  occurs,  and  not  Jiear  the  real  bell-stroke  after- 
wards. I  doubt  whether  this  is  possible,  and  I  can  thiiuc  of 
no  analogue  to  it  in  the  rest  of  our  experience." 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  follow  out  the  differeDoes  of 
opinion  merely  as  such  which  exist  between  Profeasois 
Wundt  and  James  concerning  this  matter.  We  trust  the 
above  statement  has  made  their  resi>ective  positions  dear 
while  bringing  out  the  exact  nature  of  the  exi>eriment  and  the 
I)oints  at  issue.  We  believe  that  there  is  truth  in  the  explan* 
ations  of  both,  but  our  criticism  is  that  neither  at  all  suffices 
to  exhaust  the  problem,  which  proves  to  be  much  more  com- 
plicated than  one  could  possibly  suppose  from  the  mere  read- 
ing of  an  account.  Wundt  has  jusUy  remarked  that  the  re- 
search requires  years  of  experimentation  before  adequate  con- 
clusions can  be  reached.  And  yet  this  is  not  wholly  true. 
Wundt  has  worked  many  years  on  the  subject  himself,  but 
his  main  interest  has  apparently  been  to  obtain  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  results  to  justify  comprehensive  and  exhaust- 
ive inductions.  So  far  so  good.  We  are,  however,  unable 
to  see  that  careful  experimentation  covering  a  much  shorter 
period  is  necessarily  imcompetent  to  isolate  with  consideraUe 
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accDiaoy  the  essential  psycholo^cal  proceHses  involved.  We 
think  Herr  Wnndt  has  overlooked  some  very  important 
factors  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  we  ventare  to  offer  onr 
conclnsiona.  By  no  means  wonld  we  on  any  other  gronnd 
oppose  our  experiments,  which  are  only  numbered  by 
hundreds,  to  his,  which  must  mount  into  thousands. 

In  front  of  the  dial  of  our  apparatus  revolved  a  pointer, 
carrying  at  the  back  a  wire,  bent  so  as  to  sweep  through  a. 
movable  cup  of  menmry  at  the  rear  of  the  dial,  thas  complet- 
ing an  dectric  circuit  which  passed  through  a  telegraph 
sounder,  the  latter  giving  a  loud  click  whenever  the  circuit 
was  closed. 

Tarlons  r«Mona  led  vi  to  Bbttndon  Wnndt't  machine.  The  >peolmeD 
At  Dnr  dlipou]  wu  tuilttlf  ooutmcted  la  Mversl  partionlAri  and  ao> 
raiate  sxperimenUtion  with  It  unmed  almoM  ImposMble.  In  KddltloD 
to  thiB,  the  nolae  made  bv  the  clock  work,  wblch  wu  the  motor  power, 
wu  Tury  diimctinf  to  ttte  obienrer  and  we  telt  aare  It  mast  vitiate  the 
reanltB.  "Hie  priodple  of  the  pendnliim  aeeaia  to  as  antortaoate  la 
tUa  ezperiment,  beoauae  the  puater  atarta  tnun  perfect  qnlec,  movea 
rapidly  taater  aad  then  alowe  up  to  qntet  agala,  thua  Introdaolnc  a  oon- 
atanUr  ctaaDgliif  nte  ot  motion.  Hoat  ot^eotloiiable  of  all  waa  the  bell. 
Hie  vlbratloDi  at  ooarae  laat  amoe  time,  aod  the  aonnd  of  the  aotnal 
atroke  becomea  ao  blended  with  thU  atteMone  that  (be  dlfflcnltles  of 
tdentttylDg  the  atroke  with  any  one  poaltloa  ot  the  pointer  are  vaatly 
Incieaaed.  An  attempt  waa  therefon  made  to  oonatmot  a  machine 
which  ahoold  poaaeaa  the  following  qnaUfloatlona :  flrat,  lack  ot  dla- 
traottng  nolaee;  aecond,  nnlformi^  and  ateadlneaa  of  motion  In  the 
rotating  pointer;  third,  an  Incoming  aonnd  which  ihoald  be  abort 
and  flat. 

The  motor  power  which  appeared  moat  ooavenlent  and  reliable  waa 
an  <ndlnary  kymograph.  To  be  anre,  thia  ia  not  a  nolaeteaa  inatromenC, 
owing  to  the  whir  of  the  eovemor,  but  the  nolae  la  by  no  meana  ot  the 
natnre  of  a  diatnrblng  click  and  we  have  had  no  complaint  ot  dlstarb- 
knoe  from  thla  aoarce  on  the  part  of  any  ot  oar  aobjeota.  Of  conrae 
the  Ideal  motor  woald  be  noUeleaa.  The  motion  waa  iraoamltted  trooi 
the  drum  of  the  kfmogrsph  to  the  polnte^«haft  by  msaas  ol  a  belt  of 


aOy^i 


__  end  to  aeoaie  an  accorato  balance  and  teata  were  made  occaalon- 
dnring  the  obaenrationa  to  aaoertaln  it  the  equlllbrtnm  waa  perfect. 
4  dial  waa  made  of  heavy  paateboaid  held  upright  by  amall  wooden 
anppoTta  at  each  end,  which  were  sunk  into  a  atnp  of  wood ;  aa  ahown  In 


I  poailble  in  order  that  no  one  portion  may 
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preieDt  any  greater  interest  than  another.    The  slightest  tfafaig  is  8«dB- 
cient  to  dlyert  attention  and  so  vitiate  results*. 

As  the  figure  shows,  the  dial  was  only  a  portion  of  a  drcamfereBoe. 
The  inner  edge  of  the  dial  was  43  cm.  from  the  center,  so  the  enUn 
inner  circomfirence  would  have  been  270.18  cm.  in  length.  The  avail- 
able portion  of  the  scale  was  47  cm.  long-^  little  more  uian  ^  the  entiie 
circumf^ence.  This,  however,  was  deemed  long  enough,  aa  it  gave 
considerable  range  to  vision  without  requiring  any  rotation  of  the  bead 
andmuchlessof  the  eye-balls  than  would  have  been  necessary  with  a 
laiger  portion  of  tlie  circumference. 

Tx>  secure  the  short,  flat  sound  so  desirable  we  employed  an  electric 
telegraph  sounder.  At  the  back  of  the  dial  and  separated  from  it  by 
the  width  of  its  wooden  supports  was  fastened  a  brass  fod  of  about  3 
mm.  diameter  and  of  the  same  curvature  as  the  dial  itself.  On  this  rsn 
a  carriage  bearing  a  cup  of  mercury.  Down  the  back  of  the  polnler 
from  the  shaft  on  which  it  rotated  ran  a  wire  whi«^,  sweeping  toioa|^ 
the  mercury,  completed  the  circuit  passing  through  the  Iwy.  Ine 
carriage  was  constructed  as  follows :  up<m  a  smaU  wooden  block  through 
which  the  curved  brass  rod  passed  was  fastened  a  small  wlre^x>apler  or 
binding  screw.  To  the  head  of  the  screw  a  bit  of  glass  tubing  6  mm. 
bore  was  secured  by  means  of  sealing  wax.  This  tube  contained  the 
mercury.  A  small  brass  wire  from  the  metallic  part  of  the  carriage  was 
wound  several  times  around  the  rod  on  which  the  caniage  traveled, 
thus  making  an  electric  connection  between  the  rod  and  mercuiy.  The 
tension  of  the  wood  upon  the  rod  was  sufficient  to  hold  the  carriage 
steadily  in  whatever  position  it  was  put,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
enough  to  prevent  an  easy  movement  from  place  to  place.  The  whole 
of  Che  metallic  portion  of  the  carriage  could  be  rotated  slightly  in  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  dial  and  the  mercury  cup  could  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  the  screw  on  which  it  was  fastened,  thus  rendering  any 
necessary  adjustment  easy  and  rapid.  The  caniage,  vrith  all  that  per- 
tained to  it,  was  wholly  concealea  tiom  the  view  ol  theobseijrer,  whose 
eyes  were  on  a  level  with  the  dial. 

The  light  brass  wire  running  down  the  back  of  the  pointer  was  bent 
near  the  top  of  the  latter,  as  the  accompanying  diagram  shows. 


front 


back 


"]    wire 

So  that  while  the  pointer  revolved  in  front  of  the  dial-scale  the  end  oft 
the  wire  swept  through  the  meniscus  of  the  mercury  behind  tlie  dial.  A 
Leclanch^  battery  gave  entire  satisftustion  tliroughout.  The  circuit  was 
as  follows :  From  one  pole  of  the  battery  through  the  curved  brass  rod 
to  the  mercury ;  thence,  when  the  pointer  completed  the  circuit  by 
sweeping  the  mercury^  up  the  pointer  to  the  metal  shaft,  <m  which  rested 
a  platinum  wire  connected  with  the  key,  and  so  back  to  the  other  pole 
of  the  battery.    Whenever  the  circuit  was  closed  the  key  gave  a  sharp 

cUck. 

The  dial  was  divided  into  spaces  of  about  a  centimeter  in  lencth,  num- 
bered from  left  to  right.  Tne  outer  gauge  of  the  kymograjm  and  the 
internal  changes  of  gearing  made  a  large  number  of  rates  possible,  but 
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we  aeleoted  oeitaln  ones  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  to  repieeent  slow, 
rnecUnm  and  %apid  moyement.  The  time  of  rotauon  at  these  Taiions 
rates  was  carefully  ascertained  by  means  of  a  metronome  with  the 
f oUowing  results  : 

Slow  rate— One  rerolntion  in  6.06  seconds.    Outer  cauge  at  15.    Lower 

wheel  of  kymosraph  in  gear,  with  upper  movable 
wheel  in  its  midoie  position.  * 

Medium  rate    One  reyolution  in  3.6  seconds.    Same  gearing  as  abore 

with  gauge  at  SO. 

Fast  rate    One  reyolution  in  1.3  seconds.    Lower  wheel  out  of  gear, 

and  upper  wheel  at  extreme  left,  i.  e.,  toward  tamer 
wall  of  case.    Gauge  at  30. 

The  time  occupied  by  the  pointer  in  crossing  a  single  space  was 
accordingly  .0310  see.,  .0153  sec.',  .0043  sec.,  respec^vely  for  the  different 
rates. 

With  ihese  preliminary  oonBiderations  we  are  now  ready  to 
consider  our  method  of  prooednre  and  results.  We  may 
say  at  onoe  that  we  meet  the  same  facts  as  Wnndt,  i.  e., 
correct  results,  positive  errors  and  negative  errors,  though 
the  ratio  existing  between  the  two  sorts  of  errors  does  not 
correspond,  nor  yet  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
found  appearinfi^.  This,  however,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
we  have  identi^  cases  to  explain.  A  word  or  two  describ- 
ing the  modus  operandi  of  a  typical  experiment  will  serve  to 
dear  up  future  explanation.  Our  usage  has  been  this— to 
follow  the  pointer  on  its  first  revolution  until  the  sound  is 
heard,  when,  we  attempt  to  stop  the  movements  of  the  eyes 
instantaneously.  The  point  on  the  dial  ttius  attained  is  made 
the  basis  of  observation  for  the  next  revolution  when  any 
seemingly  needed  correction  is  made ;  to  ^e  right,  if  the 
sound  seems  to  occur  after  the  pointer  has  passed  the  given 
point ;  to  the  left,  if  before.  But  now  in  this  very  process  of 
correction  enters  in  a  double  process  which  neither  of  us 
observed  at  the  outset,  though  it  was  later  seen  to  play  a 
great  part.  Fortunately  it  subjects  itself  with  some  readiness 
to  independent  experiment.  What  seems  at  first  a  bare 
attempt  to  get  a  coincidence  of  the  sound  with  a  certain  i>osi- 
tion  of  the  pointer  proves  on  more  acute  observation  to  be  a 
vibratory  process  in  which  attention  is  primarily  directed  in 
alteration  now  to  the  visual  factor  and  now  to  the  auditory. 
Thus  our  natural  method  seemed  to  be  to  pick  out  an 
approximate  point  on  the  dial  and  then  watch  for  its  obliter- 
'  ation  by  the  revolving  pointer.  Immediately  it  was  obliter* 
ated,  the  attention  was  turned  to  the  sound  to  determine 
whether  it  had  occurred  or  not.  By  repeating  this  process 
and  making  needed  corrections,  a  point  was  attained  on  the 
dial  which  seemed  to  minimize  the  interval  between  the  sound 
and  the  sight  of  the  pointer  obliterating  the  spot.    We  say 
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'  ^  minimize ' '  ad  visedly,  because  we  early  discovered  ^w  easily 
one  can  be  deceived  into  believing  a  point  quite  remote  from 
the  correct  one  to  be  the  right  one.  We  could  not  discover 
that  there  was  any  greater  feeling  of  surety  when  a  correct 
result  was  obtain^  than  when  an  erroneous  one.  The  two 
sensatiDns  seem  to  be  essentially  simultaneous  and  yet  there 
is  seldom  any  feeling  of  security.  But  in  the  method  just 
described  tJie  obvious  attempt  was  to  make  the  visual  element 
fundamental  and  then  to  hitch  on  the  auditory.  We  were 
trying  to  attend  to  the  sound  after  we  had  gotten  a  certain 
sensation  of  sight  Further  introspei^on  showed  that  how- 
ever genuine  was  our  attempt  thus  to  t^xalt  the  visual  factor, 
the  truth  really  was  that  attention  vibrated  and  sometimes  the 
sight,  sometimes  the  sound,  was  made  fundamental.  If  we 
may  be  allowed  a  homely  metaphor,  now  one  element,  now 
the  other,  served  as  hitching  post.  Before  going  on  to  dis- 
cuss the  varying  results  we  may  mention  a  fsMst  which  seemed 
to  modify  the  above  method  in  a  measure.  One  of  us  noticed 
a  strong  sense  of  rhythm  from  the  sounds.  This  was  observed 
expressing  itself  In  more  or  less  unconscious  muscular  con* 
tractions  and  movements,  such  as  the  nodding  of  the  head, 
the  beating  of  the  fingers,  etc.  This  naturally  suggests 
Wundt's  ripening  of  apperception.  What  part  this  plays  in 
tile  results  will  be  remarked  later  on.  Though  we  lay  no 
stress  on  tills  i>ortion  of  our  work,  it  may  be  fair  to  state  that 
the  readings  whidi  we  have  obtained  from  first  revolutions 
show  almost  witiiout  exception  positive  errors.  The  first 
twenty-five  final  readings  of  each  new  subject  generally  show 
a  predominance  of  n^ative  errors  and  then  the  positive 
errors  come  rapidly  to  the  front.  So  that  differing  from 
Wundt  we  find  a  preponderance  of  x>ositive  errors.  Furth«^ 
more  we  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  constant  influence 
ux>on  the  character  of  the  errors  due  to  alterations  of  speed. 
We  have  made  this  test  on  the  Wundt  machine  as  well  as  our 
own,  using  the  extremes  of  speed. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  explanation  of  positive 
errors  in  whidi  the  sound  is  identified  with  a  position  of  the 
pointer  beyond  tiie  place  where  the  sound  has  occurred.  This 
is  the  error  which  common  sense  would  assume  as  natural. 
In  tiie  cases  where  we  obtain  a  reading  from  the  first  revolu- 
tion of  the  pointer,  the  positive  error  is  easily  explained  as  a 
dragging  of  tiSe  eyes  by  the  moving  iK>inter.  It  amounts  heie 
to  a  simple  reactive  experiment.  The  positive  error  is  ex- 
plained by  the  time  consumed  in  transforming  the  incoming 
auditory  sensation  into  a  motor  act,  which  is  in  this  case  the 
stopping  of  the  eyes.  When  the  eyes  have  actually  stopped, 
time  has  therefore  elapsed  and  the  pointer  having  passed  on 
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is  ihns  read  too  far  to  the  right.  The  positive  error  made 
after  deliberation  and  also  after  long  practice  requires  further 
explanation.  If  we  represent  the  auditory  and  visual  elements 
by  their  initial  letters,  we  may  express  the  vibrations  whidi 
we  find  occurring  in  this  way — either  V — ^A — ^V  or  simply 
A — y.  In  the  fbrst  case  attention  is  directed  to  the  diiJ, 
watching  for  the  obliteration  of  the  selected  spot  by  the 
I>ointer.  Suddenly  it  is  shifted  to  catch  the  sound,  and  this 
occurring  at  once,  or  a  moment  later,  the  attention  is  shifted 
back  again  to  the  pointer,  which  is  now  naturally  a  trifle 
beyond  the  actual  point  of  connection.  In  the  second  case, 
A — ^V,  the  first  step  in  the  above  process  is  omitted.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  disregarded  in  any  event,  as  the  last  vibration  is 
the  one  affecting  the  result  and  giving  a  positive  error.  When 
the  great  ease  with  which  attention  fatigues  is  remembered, 
the  basis  of  this  explanation  will  be  seen  to  have  great 
strength,  and  actual  experiment  will  add  to  its  power.  To 
prove  the  matter  conclusively  we  made  a  number  of  experi- 
ments in  which  the  sound  was  purposely  n^ade  the  primary 
element,  to  which  we  then  tried  to  attach  the  sight  of  a  given 
position  of  the  pointer,  that  is,  a  position  selected  by  the 
experimenter  as  approximate.  All  the  errors  under  these 
conditions  were  positive  and  many  of  them  very  large.  ^  Such 
an  arrangement  makes  the  experiment  essentially  one  of 
reaction,  though  an  apperceptive  reaction,  and  the  positive 
error  is  amply  provided  for  under  the  necessity  of  a  certain 
lapse  of  time  requisite  for  the  sound  to  be  registered  in  the 
brain  and  then  identified  as  simultaneous  with  a  given  posi- 
tion of  the  pointer.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  an  essen- 
tial  alteration  of  the  real  experiment.  To  this  we  in  a  manner 
assent,  simply  insisting  that  the  experiment  is  of  such  nature 
as  to  assume  of  itself  Just  this  (among  others)  unexpected 
form.  What  we  have  done  is  by  no  means  to  arrange  arti- 
fidal  variations,  but  simply  to  observe  the  metamorphoses 
undergone  by  the  experiment  itself.  It  was  not  without  rea- 
son that  we  remarked  at  the  outset  the  exceeding  complexity 
of  the  proUem.    Occasional  positive  errors,  like  occasional 

*  Conflrmatory  of  this  are  the  retails  of  von  Tsohisch,  who  found  the 
errors  becoming  positive  when  other  intermptlng  sensations— as  tactUe 
and  eleotrlo— were  added  to  sonnd.  The  number  and  disparate  qnaUty 
of  the  intermpting  sensations  possessed  strong  Interest,  and  the  form  of 
vibration,  represented  as  A— v ,  oecurred  only  after  the  attention  had 
dwelt  for  a  time  on  the  oombmed  sensations  here  grouped  under  A. 
Flirthennore,  the  greater  Inherent  Interest  of  this  complex  stimalatlon, 
as  compared  with  the  dial  and  pointer,  woold  tend  to  fz  the  attention 
In  antldpatlon  of  these  combined  sensations  and  so  we  should  obtain, 
as  von  Tschlsch  did,  a  preponderance  of  results  In  which  the  A— v 
flbradon  occurs,  thus  producing  positlre  errors. 
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negative  errors,  are  donbiless  to  be  explained  as  dae  to  the 
arbitrary  and  inexplicable  fascination  of  the  attention  by  some 
one  spot  on  the  dial  which  'the  observer  then  tends  strongly 
to  regard  as  the  correct  one.  These  freaks  of  attention,  based 
on  the  unaccountable  interest  felt  in  infinitesimal  difierenoes 
of  objects,  must  be  assumed  as  constant.  The  positive  errors, 
then,  attained  from  readings  of  first  revolutions  are  explicable 
on  the  basis  of  time  consumed  in  mere  reaction.  Those 
occurring  in  later  readings  are  also  due  to  the  lapse  of  time 
involved  in  an  api)erceptive  reaction.  In  short,  attention 
vibrates,  and  this  vibration  may  be  of  sufficient  strength  to 
overpower  the  factors  at  work  in  negative  errors  and  so  by 
the  time  consumed  in  the  process  produce  positive  errors. 

We  must  next  consider  negative  errors.    It  will  be  recalled 
that  we  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  our  experiments  nega- 
tive   errors  predominated  during  the  first  twenty-five  re- 
sults,  and    from  that  time  on  positive  errors  constituted 
a  large  majority.    In  one  case  the  first  twenty-five  results 
were  all  negative  errors,  while  in  the  ensuing  hundred  and 
twenty-five  only  three  negative  errors  occurred.     We  may 
state  at  once  that  we  consider  the  factor  ordinarily  most  effica- 
cious in  producing  negative  results  to  be  unconscious,  or  in- 
voluntary, over-correction,  which  we  shall  proceed  to  elud- 
date.    Experience  teaches  mankind  that  in  the  case  of  moving 
objects,  similar  to  the  pointer,  the  attempt  to  stop  the  eyes 
from  following  has  generally  resulted  in  their  being  carried 
along  a  little  beyond  the  point  desired,  and  we  have  become 
accustomed  to  rectifying  this  mistake.   What  was  once  a  con- 
scious efiort  has  now  through  psychic  education  become  practi- 
cally automatic.     Instances  of  education  of  this  general  type 
are  common  enough.  Learning  to  shoot  on  the  wing,  catching 
or  batting  a  ball  are  excellent  illustrations.  But  it  is  still  com- 
petent for  some  one  to  object  that  this  does  not  explain 
enough.   It  may  explain  Vhy,  after  the  eye  has  left  the  pointer, 
it  should  swing  back  to  the  left,  but  not  why  there  should 
even  then  necessarily  be  a  negative  error.    Why  does  not  the 
eye  stop  at  the  right  of  the  correct  point  and  so  give  a  positive 
error?     To  this  we  reply  that  the  special  rate  of  motion  mani- 
fested by  the  pointer  introduces  an  essentially  new  psychic, 
as  well  as  physiological,  factor.     What  we  mean  is  tiiat 
rates  of  motion  as  we  experience  them  in  life  are  so  exceed- 
ingly various  as  to  render  accurate  acquaintance  with  any  of 
the  faster  forms,  such  as  we  deal  with  in  this  experiment, 
quite  improbable.   Thus  the  subject,  when  first  experimented 
upon,  is  really  encountering  a  unique  set  of  experiences  to 
which  he  has  not  yet  learned  to  accommodate  himself.    We 
think  that  what  happens  physiologically  (and  so  explaining 
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ihe  negative  error)  is  this :  there  occurs  a  too  complete  relax- 
ation of  the  ocular  muscles  involved  in  making  the  eye  fol- 
low the  pointer,  coupled  with  a  spasmodic — ^and  thus  too 
severe — contraction  of  the  reversing  muscles.  It  is  in  truth 
an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  accommo- 
dation of  an  organism  to  a  new  environment.  The  case  is 
perfectly  analogous  to  the  attempt  to  catch  a  falling  goblet  or 
vase,  where  one  almost  invariably  spreads  disaster  through 
the  spasmodic  nature  of  his  effort.  Again  it  may  be  objected 
that  while  our  explanation  so  far  may  hold  good  for  the  cases 
of  first  revolutions  when  the  eyes  are  obviously  following  Uie 
I>ointer,  it  is  considered  fallacious  as  accounting  for  negative 
errors  in  later  cases  conducted  as  we  have  described,  i.  e.,  by 
watching  for  the  obliteration  of  a  given  point  by  the  pointer. 
The  objection  has  only  slight  importance,  because,  no  matter 
how  intently  the  gaze  be  fixed  on  the  dial,  it  is  practically  im- 
IK>s8ible  to  prevent  a  slight  vibratory  movement  of  the  eyes 
when  the  pointer  passes,  and  the  spasmodic  motion  is  only 
reduced  in  power,  but  by  no  means  eliminated.  In  any  event 
this  is  not  the  whole  story  about  negative  errors.  We  are, 
however,  convinced  that  this  unconscious  over-correction 
plays  a  very  large  part  in  the  production  of  these  errors. 
In  terms  of  our  vibration  formula  this  process  would  be  ex- 
pressed as  V — ^A — V-f  unconscious  over-correction. 

But  the  negative  error  may  be  produced  in  another  way.  Sup. 
pose,  on  a  dial  graduated  and  numbered  like  ours  from 
1  to  12,  the  space  between  5  and  7  had  been  settled  on  by  the 
observer  as  the  general  region  in  which  the  sound  occurred. 
As  the  pointer  comes  round  and  gets  to  5,  the  attention, 
which  has  just  previously  been  concentrated  on  the  visual 
factor,  is  instantly  shifted  to  the  auditory,  and  if  that  occurs 
in  quick  sequence  the  mind  feels  satisfied  that  the  two  have  oc- 
curred simultaneously.  Attention  is  in  this  case  not  shifted 
back  to  the  visual  element.  The  Vibration  is  expressed 
as  Y — A.  Apperception  time  doubtless  plays  a  part  here 
again,  but  while  it  enters  in  io  cause  error,  it  has  of  itself 
no  especial  preference  for  either  kind  of  error  so  far  as  we 
know.  A  variation  which  we  have  next  to  notice  may  be 
wrongly  charged  to  apperception,  but  we  repeat,  we  know  of 
no  facts  tending  to  show  toith  any  concluMveneaa  that  the  ap- 
I)erception  time  of  sound  is  either  longer  or  shorter  than  that 
of  sight. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  experimental  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  the  photo-chemical  process  in  the  retina  consumes  an 
appreciably  longer  time  than  the  vibratory  process  in  the 
cochlea,  so  that  sight  is  a  slower  affair  than  hearing.  Ladd 
gives  the  ear  an  advantage  of  .049  sec.    Now  at  the  slowest 
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rate  employed  by  ns  the  x>oiiiter  traversed  one  spsce  in 
.0219  sec.  Therefore  the  .049  sec.,  by  which  the  eye  is 
slower  than  the  ear,  is  equivalent  to  more  than  two  spaces 
traversed  by  the  pointer.  We  are  inclined  to  regard  these 
particular  figures  as  provisional  and  subject  to  alteration  un- 
der  more  extended  exx>erimentation,  but  it  may  be  accepted 
as  proven  that  sight  requires  longer  than  hearing  and  enough 
longer  to  play  no  inconsiderable  part  in  this  experiment 
Obviously  the  effect  of  this  fact  would  be  to  cause  n^;ative 
error-i,  lor,  to  take  an  example,  when  the  i>ointer  was  seen  at 
6^  (6  and  two  spaces)  it  would  really  be  at  7,  and  if  the  cor- 
rection was  made  at  7  the  sound  would  be  identified  with  the 
position  6^  rather  than  7,  though  the  time  consumed  in  trans- 
mitting the  auditory  sensation  would  throw  the  reading 
slightly  forward  toward  7.  But  it  is  dear  that  the  effect  of  this 
condition  of  things  must  be  overpowered  occasionally  by  the 
processes  mentioned  in  our  discussion  of  i>ositive  errors,  other- 
wise we  should  continually  get  negative  results.  Aside  from 
our  experiments,  which  point  strongly  to  the  fact,  there  is 
good  a  priori  ground  for  supx>osing  that  experience  teaches 
us  to  make  correcting  judgments  to  compensate  for  these  dis- 
crepancies among  our  senses,  so  that  the  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  negative  errors  under  practice  is  what  we  should  ex- 
pect, Wundt's  results  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It 
should  be  understood  that  this  transition  to  iK>sitive  from 
negative  errors  occurs  without  the  subject  being  informed  (rf 
the  nature  of  his  errors,  indeed  without  his  knowing  whether 
he  is  making  any  errors  at  all.  It  seems  to  be  a  result  of 
finer  i>owers  of  discrimination  and  a!ttention  resulting  mendy 
from  practice.  It  seems  highly  probable,  then,  that  when  a 
subject  has  become  practised  in  the  experiment,  the  part 
played  by  unconscious  correction  of  the  oculo-motor  effects 
and  the  tardiness  of  the  photo-chemical  processes  gradually 
dwindles  into  insignificance,  and  negative  errors,  when  they 
occur,  which  is  rare  with  us,  are  rather  due  to  the  yibratoiy 
process  of  attention  which  we  have  indicated  by  V — ^A. 
Again  we  subjected  our  theory  to  separate  experiment  by 
consciously  trying  to  make  the  visual  factor  primary  and  the 
auditory  secondary  without  a  return  to  the  visual.  Tlie 
result  substantiated  our  hypothesis.  In  a  subject  whose 
total  results  show  a  ratio  of  3  :  1  in  favor  of  iK>sitive 
errors,  this  procedure  altered  the  ratio  to  4  :  8  in  favor  of 
the  negative  errors.  The  experimentation  was  not  sufficiently 
extended  in  this  direction  to  warrant  our  ascribing  any  final 
validity  to  this  test.  It  served  to  satisfy  us  q^te  conclu- 
sively, however,  because  the  actuality  of  the  process  8upiK>8ed 
showed  itself  clearly. 
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We  mentioned  earlier  in  the  paper  the  observation  of  a 
feeling  of  rhythm  gained  from  the  succession  of  sounds 
and  expressing  itself  in  various  muscular  contractions.  We 
have  now  to  consider  the  effects  of  this.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Wundt's  explanation  hinges  on  the  ripening  of 
apperception.  The  natural  rate  of  ripening  may  be  faster,  or 
slower  than  the  rate  of  occurrence  of  the  sounds,  or  identical 
with  it.  The  different  results  found  their  explanation  in  this 
fact.  Prof.  James's  explanation  finds  a  somewhat  similar 
basis.  The  rhythmic  feeling  we  mention  should  have  a  very 
similar  effect.  With  our  machine,  which  gives  its  sound  less 
frequently  than  Wundt's,  we  might  naturally  suppose  that  the 
impatience  to  '^  let  off  "  the  muscular  contractions  would  pro- 
duce a  tendency  to  negative  error.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
substantiate  any  such  sweeping  assumption.  The  peculiari- 
ties of  the  individual  may  cause  this  to  affect  the  result  in 
either  direction,  and  by  most  observers  the  feeling  is  not 
noticed  at  all.  In  short,  it  is  another  factor  which  we  must 
consider  constant  in  its  influence. 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  correct  results?  It  would  seem 
to  be  sufficient  reason  for  assuming  these  to  be  accidental  that 
one  has  no  greater  feeling  of  surety  when  giving  a  correct 
reading  than  when  giving  an  erroneous  one.  It  is  by  no 
means  imx>ossible  &at  the  different  factors  which  enter 
into  the  exi>eriment  should  occasionally  so  combine  as  to 
produce  correct  results.  Similarly  we  see  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  these  same  factors  may  not  at  any  time  so  com- 
bine as  to  produce  either  kind  of  error.  We  admit  the  inher- 
ent charm  of  such  accounts  as  those  of  Prof.  Wundt  and  Prof. 
James,  which  seem  to  involve  only  a  single  general  principle, 
but  we  cannot  feel  that  these  at  all  cover  the  ground.  In  any 
case  we  do  not  think  the  present  kinds  of  apparatus  at  all 
competent  to  decide  dogmatically  whether  the  mind  does 
ever  succeed  in  detecting  exact  simultaneity  in  such  cases 
aside  from  mere  chance.  Our  machine  is  much  more  accur- 
ate in  this  respect  than  Wundt's,  but  it  is  exceedingly  diffi 
cult  to  be  sure  that  a  given  position  of  the  index  is  absolutely 
and  exactly  simultaneous  with  the  click.  For  our  own  part, 
we  do  not  believe  the  mind  ever  does  feel  two  such  stimuli  as 
exactly  simultaneous  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  it 
feels  raplly  successive  and  disparate  stimuli  to  be  simul- 
taneous. Excessively  rapid  vibration  it  is  capable  of  and 
this  answers  its  purpose.  But  apparently  it  has  no  criterion 
by  which  to  distinguish  exact  similarity  of  disparate  stimula- 
tions from  rapid  sequence  of  the  same. 

But  now  a  word  about  Wundt's  method  of  conducting  the 
task  which  he  set  himself.    The  problem  which  he  proposed 
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he  states  thus  :  to  examine  what  shall  happen  ^^when  we  re- 
ceive a  series  of  impressions  ^epara^ed  by  a  distinct  interval  in- 
to the  midst  of  which  a  heterogeneous  impression  is  suddenly 
brought. ' '  But  in  the  method  adopted  does  Wundt  really 
accomplish  his  avowed  purpose?  Does  the  moving  of  an  in- 
dex hand  over  a  scale  really  give  a  series  of  impressions 
separated  by  a  distinct  interval?  Not  only  is  this  not  strictly 
speaking  the  case  even  if  one  succeeds  in  following  the  index 
hand  round  the  dial,  but  most  of  all  it  is  not  the  case  when 
one  adopts  the  method  of  fixating  a  point  on  the  scale  for 
trial  reference,  rex)eating  the  process  until  satisfaction  is 
gained.  Wundt  apparently  followed  the  former  method,  but 
even  if  the  attempt  is  thus  made  to  follow  the  pointer  con- 
stantly, one  soon  discovers  that  he  is  dealing  with  no  serieB 
of  impressions  separated  by  distinct  intervals.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  scale  will  be  seen  with  much  greater  deamess 
than  others.  The  constantly  changing  rate  of  motion  in  the 
hand  of  Wundt' s  machine,  owing  to  the  pendulum  principle 
employed,  adds  greatly  to  this  defect  inherent  in  the  observa- 
tion of  any  body  moving  across  a  graduated  scale.  To 
obviate  this  difficidty  we  attempted  to  construct  an  apparatus 
by  means  of  which  a  genuine  series  of  impressions  separated 
by  distinct  intervals  should  be  attained.  We  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  device  by  which  the  letters  of  a  series  were  presented 
to  the  eye  one  at  a  time.  The  sound  was  made  to  coincide 
with  one  of  the  letters.  Two  forms  of  the  apparatus  were 
employed,  the  differences  between  them  appearing  from  the 
following  description : 

First  Fork.— Nearly  the  same  materials  were  used  as  in  the  machine 
previously  described.  The  scale  and  pointer  were  removed  to  the 
rear  of  the  support,  the  pointer  being  attached  to  the  other  end 
of  the  shaft.  Both  scale  and  pointer  served  simply  to  maintain  the  old 
method  of  electric  connection.  At  the  front,  in  the  place  formerly  oc- 
cupied bv  the  pointer,  was  placed  a  circular  piece  of  paste-board, 
40.5  cm.  in  diameter,  at  the  circumference  of  which  were  placed  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  arraufi^ed  at  regular  intervals.  The  letters  were 
from  a  set  of  Dennison's  alphabets,  size  31.  Ihe  circle  bearlnic  the  let- 
ters was  made  to  revolve  as  before  by  means  of  the  kymograph.  About 
six  inches  in  front  of  the  revolving  circle  was  pla<^  a  wooden  box 
large  enough  to  admit  the  head  with  ease  and  not  too  deep  to  offer  in- 
convenience to  the  observer.  In  the  back  of  this  was  cut  a  window  1 
cm.  square  and  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  position  of  the  lowest  le^er 
on  the  circle.  The  box  was  blackened  on  the  inside  to  prevent  any  dis- 
traction to  the  eyes.  The  position  of  the  box  and  its  distance  from  the 
circle  could  of  coarse  be  adjusted  to  the  observer.  The  circle  being  fit- 
ted on  to  the  shaft  like  a  color-disc,  it  was  only  necessary  to  rotate  it  on 
its  axis  to  secure  the  exposure  of  any  letter  and  then  fasten 
enin^  the  screw  which  held  it  in  position. 

Second  Form. — in  the  form  just  described  the  observations  were 
necessarily  made  with  the  use  of  only  one  eye.  The  speedy  fatigue  un- 
der these  conditions  led  us  to  alter  the  form  as  follows :    In  place  of  the 
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reyolTing  circle  bearing  letters  to  be  viewed  through  a  stationary  win- 
dow, we  utilized  a  circle  of  black  paste-board  slightly  larger  than  the 
last  and  like  it  revolving  on  the  shaft.  Near  its  edge  a  small  window 
was  cut  through  which  a  series  of  stationary  letters  behind  could  be 
viewed  as  the  window  exposed  them  one  by  one.  We  used  a  smaller  set 
of  letters  for  this,  No.  21.  They  were  arranged  upon  the  arc  of  a  circle 
whose  nuUus  was  equal  to  the  distance  from  tiie  center  of  the  shaft  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  window  in  the  paste-board  circle.  They  were 
.separated  from  each  other  by  spaces  of  about  1  cm.  The  adjustments 
could  be  made  as  before.  To  avoid  excessive  rotation  of  the  head  and 
eyes,  we  arranged  so  that  onlv  about  ^  of  a  circumference  was  exposed 
for  experiment  and  this  on  a  level  with  the  observer's  eyes. 

These  variations  in  form  have  had  two  points  of  value  for 
onr  eonclnsions.  In  the  first  place  we  find  that  when  yon  have 
a  genuine  series  of  visual  factors  regularly  succeeding  one 
another  your  results  become  disturbed  by  the  effects  of  after- 
images. The  consequence  is  an  increase  in  negative  errors. 
For  example,  suppose  in  our  experiments  the  electric  contact 
was  made  at  the  letter  G.  It  frequently  happened  that  the 
after  image  of  B  or  A  (which  had  gone  before)  would  come 
out  with  sufficient  vividness  to  be  identified  with  the  sound 
and  the  attention,  being  then  set  for  A  or  B  on  the  next  revo- 
lution, would  tend  to  settle  on  one  of  them  as  the  correct  let- 
ter. The  occasional  vividness  of  these  after  images  was  very 
marked  and  we  can  now  see  that  it  may  well  play  some  part 
in  the  original  form  of  the  experiment.  The  second  consid- 
eration is  this :  that  conducting  the  experiment  as  Wundt 
proposes  with  a  series  of  impressions  separated  by  regular 
intervals  into  which  is  introduced  a  heterogeneous  impres- 
sion, there  is  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  result  other  than 
the  effect  just  noticed  of  allowing  after  images  to  play  con- 
spicuous part.  This  is  an  additional  reason  in  our  minds 
for  distrusting  any  explanation  which  regards  the  facts  as 
capable  of  arrangement  under  any  one  general  law,  such  as 
the  ripening  of  apperception.  The  factors  causing  the  differ- 
ent results  are  far  too  heterogeneous  to  admit  any  such 
arrangement  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  they  may  at  any  time 
combine  in  such  relation  as  to  produce  either  kind  of  result. 

In  conclusion,  allow  us  to  repeat  that  we  by  no  means 
regard  our  results  as  warranting  any  very  comprehensive  in- 
ductions. We  question  the  possibility  of  making  such  for 
many  years  to  come.  We  hope  to  have  done  some  service  in 
bringing  out  a  few  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  phenomena  of 
attention  and  to  have  suggested  in  a  measure  the  unexhausted 
richness  of  a  very  simple  experiment  in  revealing  these.  We 
take  great  pleasure  in  acknowledj^ing  oar  obligations  to  Prof. 
James  and  Dr.  Herbert  Nichols  for  much  valuable  advice  and 
suggestion. 


SOME  EFFECTS  OP  CONTEAST. 


Bt  a.  Eirschhann,  Fh.  D.,  of  Leipzig. 


1.  Kinds  of  Simultaneous  Contrast,  The.  forms  of  simnl- 
taneous  contrast  in  the  domain  of  sight  can  be  reduced  to 
the  following : 

1.  Contrast  in  brightness. 

2.  Contrast  in  saturation. 


The  contrast  in  the  size  of  the  surface  is  omitted  as  belong- 
ing to  all  the  space  senses. 

These  kinds  of  contrast  depend  on  certain  conditions.  The 
strength  of  the  brightness-,  color-  and  saturation-contraste 
depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  light  emitted  from  the  object ; 
the  strength  of  the  color-  and  saturation-contrasts  is  depend- 
ent on  the  shade  of  color  and  the  degree  of  saturation  of  the 
contrasted  surfaces ;  the  strength  of  the  contrast  is  also 
dependent  on  the  extent  of  the  contrasting  surfaces  and  on 
the  distance  of  the  objects  from  one  another. 

The  relations  of  the  various  kinds  of  contrast  to  these 
variables  I  have  investigated.  The  results  which  have  been 
published  elsewhere^  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  intensity  of  pure  simultaneous  brightness-contrast,  and 
probably  also  of  the  pure  simultaneous  color-contrast^  in- 
creases, within  the  limits  of  clear  perception  of  size  in  the 
resting  eye,  propoitional  to  the  linear  extent  of  the  inducing 
part  of  the  retina,  or  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
surface  content.  An  intensity  that  produces  a  contrast  can 
be  replaced  by  a  less  intensity  of  a  correspondingly  larger  ex- 
tent without  changing  the  strength  of  the  contrast ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  relation  of  reciprocity  obtains  between  the  extent  and 
the  intensity  of  the  colors  that  enter  into  the  contrast.  The 
simultaneous  color  contrast  apx>ears  best  when  the  brightness- 
contrast  is  excluded  Or  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  simul- 
taneous contrast  between  a  color  impression  and  a  gray  of 

*  KiRSCHMANN.  Uehet  die  qvatUitafiv^n  Verh&Unisse  de»  Hmuliamem 
Helligke.US'  nnd  Farhtni^ContraUes^  laaug.-Diss.,  Leipzig,  1890;  also  in 
>Vandt'8  Philoa.  Studieu,  1891  VI.  417. 


3.  Contrast  in  color.  • 

4.  Contrast  in  emotional  tone.  ! 


ii 
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equal  brightness  increases  with  the  sataration  of  the  indacing 
color.  The  simnltaneous  contrast  between  two  colors  is  com- 
posed of  two  factors,  the  quantitative  relations  of  which  with 
a  regular  increase  or  decrease  of  the  saturation  of  the  colors 
change  in  irregular  manner  and  in  opposite  directions.  The 
mutual  contrast  between  two  colors  reaches  its  maximum 
with  a  combination  of  medium  degrees  of  saturation  of  the 
colors. 

2.  Black  and  White.  Among  the  effects  of  contrast  there 
is  one  to  which  attention  has  not  been  called,  although  a  neg- 
lect of  the  influence  of  contrast  has  led  to  a  fatal  error  in 
Bering's  theory  of  the  fundamental  colors.  As  is  well  known, 
his  theory  asserts  the  production  of  the  various  colors  by  the 
greater  or  less  preponderance  of  the  associative  or  the  disso- 
ciative processes  between  two  opposed  pairs  of  fundamental 
colors.  Likewise  black  and  white  are  two  such  fundamental 
sensations  and  our  different  sensations  of  brightness  without 
color  are  produced  according  to  the  preponderance  of  the  one 
or  the  other  of  the  processes  in  this  pair.  This  assertation 
that  black  and  white  are  elementary  sensations  is  unjustified, 
as  I  shall  attempt  to  show. 

Bight  here,  however,  I  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
do  not  have  anything  to  say  against  the  sensations  of  bright- 
ness, or  the  achromatic  ^ries  of  sensations  of  light,  as  such ; 
this  is,  of  course,  too  amply  proved  to  need  mention.  But  I 
do  object  to  the  unproved  assumption  that  this  series  is  pro- 
duced by  two  antagonistic  sensations  just  as  a  simple  color  is 
produced.  On  the  other  hand  I  am  quite  ready  to  agree  to  the 
view  that  black  and  white  are  extremes  of  a  series  which  is 
not  analogous  to  a  series  of  simple  colors,  but  to  the  degrees 
of  saturation  of  a  color ;  that  is,  white  and  black  are  not  the 
extremes  in  the  same  way  as  red  and  blue-green  are  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  series  of  colors  from  red  to  blue- green,  but  are 
extremes  in  the  same  way  that  colorless  light  and  the  highest 
degree  of  saturation  are  the  extiemes  of  a  series  of  any  color 
in  regard  to  its  saturation. 

Hering's  theory  regards  colors  as  lying  in  two  bipolar  sys- 
tems which  have  a  point  of  indifference.  If,  e.  g.,  the  sensa* 
tion  red  corresponds  to  the  condition  of  assimilation  and  the 
sensation  of  blue-green  to  the  condition  of  dissimilation  of 
that  particular  substance,  then  colorlessness  denotes  the  con- 
dition where  the  activity  of  the  substance  is  zero.  If  we  ap- 
ply these  relations  to  the  black-white  series,  then  the  point  of 
indifference  is  to  be  sought  in  the  middle  gray;  to  re- 
gard the  middle  gray  as  the  zero-point  of  the  activity  of  the 
black-white  substance  is  a  hypothesis  that  is  not  to  be  ac- 
cepted lightly. 
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Are  white  and  black  really  sensatioDsT  Hering's  theory  re- 
quires an  affirmative  answer  to  this  ;  nevertheless  the  facts 
reqnire,  as  I  intend  to  show,  a  negative  one.  A  phenomenon 
is  to  be  considered  a  sensation,  i.  e.,  a  simple  mental  phe- 
nomenon, when  it  cannot  be  fnrther  analyzed.  It  mast 
maintain  its  character  qnalitatively  anchanged  even  when 
isolated  from  all  other  mental  elements.  For  example,  the 
sensation  red  is  not  necessarily  bound  to  any  other  phenome- 
non of  conscionsness.  We  always  recognize  this  particnlar 
qnality  of  light  as  red,  no  matter  what  the  snrronnding  condi- 
tions  may  be,  provided  there  is  nothing  abnormal  about  onr 
oi^ans  ol  sight.     In   order  to  recognize  an   object  as  red 


Fio.  6. 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  that  we  see  it ;  isolate  it  from 
snrronnding  objects  or  bring  it  into  any  relation  to  them,  it 
never  appears  blue  or  violet,  but  always  red.  Snrronnding 
objects,  however,  do  have  a  great  inlluence  on  the  degree  ol 
sataration ;  the  shade  of  a  given  red  will  be  different  accord- 
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ing  to  yarioQS  inflnences.  Can  we  say  the  same  of  black  and 
white  as  of  red  and  the  other  colors  t  I  will  first  describe 
some  experiments  that  answer  this  question,  after  which  a 
number  of  familiar  illustrations  will  be  given. 

The  apparatus,  which  is  not  difficult  of  construction,  is 
shown  in  figure  6.  A  wide  tube  a  &  is  painted  outside  and  in- 
side with  Paris  black  and  is  inserted  through  the  door  of  the 
dark  room  so  that  the  wider  end  is  outside  while  b  is  in  per- 
fect darkness.  Four  diaphragms,  c,  d,  e  and/,  are  placed  in 
corresponding  slits  in  the  tube  in  such  a  way  that  an  eye 
looking  through  the  tube  sees  an  opening  about  two  cm.  square. 
They  are  placed  at  a  distance  from  one  another  so  that  even 
the  small  quantity  of  light  refiected  from  the  walls  of  the  tube 
is  kept  l^k  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  square  opening. 
When  in  the  dark  room  various  colored  or  colorless  surfaces 
are  brought  before  the  end  of  the  tube,  the  observer  at  a  is 
able  to  recognize  only  the  intensity  and  the  quality  of  the 
light  refiected  from  the  surface  as  long  as  the  surface  is  so 
held  that  the  edge  of  it  cannot  be  seen  within  the  square.  By 
changing  the  illumination  (lamp-light,  gas-light,  daylight), 
by  (hanging  the  position  of  the  refiecting  surface  to  the 
direction  of  incidence  of  the  illuminating  rays  and  finally  by 
the  interposition  of  colored  and  gray  glasses,  the  quality  and 
intensity  of  the  refiected  light  can  be  changed  at  will  without 
the  observer  knowing  any&ing  more  than  the  actual  change 
on  the  surface  observed.  The  observer  was  called  upon  to 
name  the  various  lights  and  colors  seen  through  the 
opening.  A  series  of  so-called  blacks,  e.  g.  black  cardboards, 
dull  black  paper,  Paris  black,  etc.,  was  first  presented  before 
the  tube  so  that  nothing  more  than  the  surface  was  seen.  Dr. 
Leitzmann,  who  was  kind  enough  to  serve  as  observer  in  these 
experiments,  was  called  upon  to  name  the  colors.  He  did 
not  designate  a  single  one  as  black,  but  every  one  as  gray, 
dark  gray,  a  trifie  light,  somewhat  light,  rather  light,  etc. 
The  term  black  was  used  only  in  the  case  where  the  opening 
was  completely  closed  by  the  diaphragms.  Even  the  best 
Paris  black  and  the  still  blacker  shadow  that  can  be  cast  on 
it  were  perceived  as  light ;  indeed,  by  very  strong  illumina- 
tion they  produced  the  impression  of  light  gray,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion, by  a  sudden  change  from  daylight  to  gas-light,  that  of 
yellow.  White  pax>ers  and  cardboards  were  not  recognized 
as  white,  but,  accoMing  to  the  illumination,  as  light,  light  gray, 
very  light,  light  yellow,  etc.  With  great  decrease  of  the  illu- 
mination they  were  gray,  dark  gray,  very  dark.  Only  once 
was  an  impression  recognized  as  white,  and  this  was  from  a 
piece  of  dirty  gray  but  strongly  illuminated  wrapping  paper. 
On  the  other  hand  colored  papers  were  always  correctly 
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recognized,  provided  the  sataration  was  snfficient  for  tiie 
contrast  with  the  black  field  of  vision  not  to  render  tiie 
color  entirely  onnotioeable. 

This  fact,  that  oar  blacks  and  whites  are  in  reality  only 
grays,  is  seen  in  many  every-day  experiences.  That  we 
name  an  object  black  or  white  rather  than  gray  does  not  de- 
pend alone  on  the  quality  and  the  intensity  of  the  sensation 
of  light,  but  essentially  on  the  fulfillment  of  other  conditioDS 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sense  of  sight.  Here  we 
find  not  only  the  various  properties  of  the  object  itself,  but  al- 
so two  entirely  subjective  factors.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  sense  of  sight  mentioned  in  a  previous  fsea- 
tise,  >  by  means  of  which  on  the  foundation  of  tiie  IntensitieB 
in  the  field  of  vision  we  form  for  ourselves  a  maximum  of 
brightness  that  is  not  to  be  exceeded  in  our  reproduced  ideas 
until  brightnesses  of  greater  strength  enter  the  field  of  vision. 
On  a  dull  autumn  day  let  the  eye  be  fixed  on  a  sheet  of  white 
pai>er  and  try  to  imagine  fresh  fallen  snow  in  a  degree  of 
brightness  exceeding  that  of  the  paper ;  it  will  be  difficult  or 
impossible,  because  the  memory  of  the  snow  is  too  weak  to 
compete  with  perception.  The  case  is  different  when  in  win- 
ter we  come  directly  from  the  snow-covered  street  into  the 
room  and  make  the  exjyeriment,  because  what  is  said  of  the 
brightnesses  in  the  field  of  vision  of  course  holds  good  idso 
for  the  very  lively  memories  of  strong  impressions  whieh 
have  just  disappeared.  Exactly  the  same  can  be  shown  of 
the  saturation  of  the  colors.  Upon  looking  at  a  sheet  of  the 
best  quality  of  red  Heidelberg  paper  we  cannot  succeed  in 
imagining  a  still  finer,  more  saturated  red,  although  the  pig- 
ment does  not  produce  the  highest  degree  of  possible  purity 
and  saturation.  Of  this  we  can  easily  convince  ourselves,  tf 
we  compare  it  with  spectral  red  or  even  only  with  red  glass 
by  transmitted  light  or  with  the  best  silk  velvet.  This 
relativity  of  the  maxima  of  brightness  and  saturation — whidi 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  general  law  of 
relation — is  only  one  reason  why  we  are  inclined  to  call 
brightest  and  most  colorless  objects  in  the  field  of  vision 
by  the  name  ^^  white*'  and  the  darkest  and  most  colorlesB 
objects  by  the  name '<  black." 

The  second  of  the  above  mentioned  factors  is  the  ever- 
ruling  inclination  to  correct  the  present  sen8e-x>erceptions  by 
connection  with  previous  contents  of  consciousness,  i.  e.  oat  * 
of  the  present  impressions  and  the  memories  of  previous  im- 
pressions called  forth  by  the  given  object  or  those  like  it  we 
form  a  complex  of  sensations  or  percepts,  which  necessitates 

'  '  KiRSCHM ANN,  Ueher  die  Helligkeitsempfindung  im  indirecten  Skktn^ 
Philos.  SCQdien,  1889  V.  481. 
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ns,  on  aoconnt  of  the  constancy  needfal  for  a  later  recogni- 
tion,  to  abstract  from  some  of  the  comi)onents  or  at  least  to  give 
them  a  less  degree  of  attention.  We  recognize  the  domestic 
cat  in  every  illumination,  although  the  visnal  presentation  can 
differ  to  an  extreme  degree  in  regard  to  intensity.  We  pay 
no  essential  attention  to  the  illnmination,  althongh  the  presen- 
tation was  only  i)ossible  throngh  it.  In  other  words,  we 
represent  to  onrselves  the  things  not  as  we  see  them  at  the 
moment,  but  as  we  know  thattibey  are.  When  we  ask  a  four 
to  six  year  old  child  to  draw  a  face  on  the  slate,  it  very  often 
happens  that  a  profile  with  two  eyes  is  produced.  The  ex- 
planation seems  to  show  the  same  tendency  as  that  just  men- 
tioned. The  child  has  often  enough  seen  human  beings  in 
profile,  but  the  eye  is  the  most  imi)ortant  part  of  the  face  and 
he  cannot  represent  a  human  being  to  himself  without  the 
two  eyes,  and  he  thus  corrects  his  presentation  of  faces  in  pro- 
file by  the  adding  the  other  eye.  This  is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  case  of  every  student  of  drawing.  Errors  in  perspective 
are  constantly  made  because  the  person  draws  things  as  they 
are  and  not  as  be  sees  them.  An  amateur,  for  example,  in 
jMunting  a  winter  landscape  will  hesitate  to  picture  the  deep 
shadows  on  the  snow  and  he  will  draw  the  snow  perfectly 
white,  as  he  thinks  it  to  be. 

Black,  according  to  Wundt,  is  the  sensation  from  the  com- 
plete inactivity  of  the  retina,  but  it  never  occurs  in  one  with 
normal  eyes,  since  special  retinal  light  is  never  absent. 
In  external  objects  the  nearest  i>ossible  approach  to  black  is 
an  extremely  dbEurk  blue.  The  best  Ohinese  ink,  which  appears 
BS  the  deei>e8t  black  when  drawn  as  a  line  on  white  paper, 
is  rradily  seen  to  be  a  gray  when  it  is  used  to  cover  a  lai^ 
8urf^u».  Even  Paris  bla^,  which  is  the  blackest  of  all 
'pigment,  is  not  a  full  black,  for  on  a  surface  covered  with  this 
'black  we  can  draw  still  blacker  lines  with  the  same  pigment. 
<3ompared  with  the  inner  surface  of  a  black  cylinder,  the 
Paris  black  appears  distinctly  gray.  It  is  Just  the  same 
with  writing-ink  or  printer's  ink ;  it  appears  black  to  us  only 
so  long  as  it  is  in  small  lines  or  letters  or  numbers  on  a  bright 
background,  where  the  simultaneous  and  the  border  contrasts 
are  so  weakened  that  the  difference  between  the  characters 
in  pigment  and  the  retinal  light  is  not  perceived.  In  short, 
every  case  where  we  believe  ourselves  to  see  complete  ab- 
sence of  light  is  due  to  contrast  in  brightness. 

We  designate  those  surfaces  as  white,  concerning  which  we 
have  learned  by  exi)erience  that  with  every  illumination  they 
possess  the  maximum  capability  of  reflection  and  oolorlessness. 
The  swan  is  wUte,  even  when  it  is  in  the  deepest  shadow. 
Even  the  shadow  on  the  feathers  of  the  swan  no  one  would 
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call  gray,  although  £hey  are  far  darker  than  £he  lights.  A 
piece  of  white  pai)er  can  be  held  at  such  an  angle  to  the 
incident  light  that  it  is  really  not  so  light  as  a  piece  of  gray 
I>aper  beside  it,  which  has  a  better  illominationy  and  no  one 
would  call  the  former  gray ;  yet  we  believe  that  we  see  the 
former  as  white  and  the  latter  as  gray.  This,  however,  hap- 
pens only  as  long  as  we  know  w£ftt  the  shades  of  the  two 
really  are.  If  we  do  not  know  this,  then  we  judge  the  two  as 
we  actually  see  them,  just  as  in  the  experiment  described 
above. 

From  these  considerations  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  in 
order  to  attribute  to  an  object  the  property  << black"  or 
^^  white,"  we  need  to  know  more  than  the  quality  and  intensity 
of  the  illumination  of  the  objects  and  that  these  designations 
are  not  designations  of  sensations,  but  of  judgments.  Black 
and  white  are  thus  concepts  and  not  sensations.  There  are  white 
objects,  but  no  sensation  white,  what  we  call  white  being 
simply  a  gray,  with  a  surface  that  possesses  the  maTlmum 
d^ree  of  capability  of  reflection  under  the  various  conditions 
of  illumination. 

3.  Effect  of  Colored  Illumination,  It  is  often  said  that  in  the 
evening  by  lamp-light  the  yellow  objects  appear  almost  white 
and  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  white.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  illusion  of  the  judgment ;  just  the  reverse  is  true. 
In  reality  the  white  objects  appear  yellow  and  the  yellow 
objects  still  more  yellow  in  the  light  of  the  lamp  which  is 
rich  in  red  and  yellow  rays,  but  lacking  in  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  blue  rays.  This  is  clearly  seen  when  a  piece  of 
white  cardboard  is  so  arranged  that  half  of  it  is  illuminated 
by  daylight  and  the  other  half  by  lamp-light,  with  the  appro- 
priate protection  from  extraneous  light.  The  half  lighted  by 
the  lamp  appears  decidedly  yellow  or  pale  orange,  and  yet  in 
the  evening  under  the  same  illumination,  when  we  have  noth- 
ing really  white  with  which  to  compare  it,  we  cail  it  white. 

Just  the  same  thing  happens  in  looking  through  weakly 
colored  glasses  or  sheets  of  gelatine.  We  believe  ourselves 
to  see  the  objects  in  their  proper  colors,  as  though  we  could 
see  one  color  through  another.  This  supposition  is  incor- 
rect, as  is  seen  by  looking  at  colored  surfaces  through  the  ap- 
paratus mentioned  above  in  such  a  manner  that  neither  the 
edges  of  the  objects  nor  the  character  of  their  surfaces  is  seen. 
The  mixed  color  produced  by  the  color  of  the  object  and  that 
of  the  glasses  will  then  be  seen  and  the  illusion  will  disap- 
I>ear.  The  knowledge  of  their  true  colors  which  we  have 
from  general  experience  has  led  us  to  believe  that  we  see  the 
objects  in  their  usual  colors  in  spite  of  tiie  influence  of  the 
glasses. 
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This  explanation,  however,  is  sufficient  only  in  the  case  of 
slightly  colored  glasses.  With  glasses  of  more  saturated 
colors  there  are  Sklso  two  additioncd  factors  that  show  them- 
selves, the  fatigae  of  the  retina  and  the  purely  psychological 
inflnence  which  assists  the  recognition  of  the  colors  of  the 
objects  and  an  abstraction  from  t^e  color  of  the  glasses. 

With  a  pair  of  spectacles,  specially  made  by  Krille  in  Leip- 
zig, in  which  varions  colored  glasses  could  be  set  and  which 
were  provided  with  side  screens  to  keep  out  extraneous 
light,  I  was  able  to  perform  in  a  convenient  way  all  the  ex- 
periments described  by  Fechner  in  his  essay  on  contrast.  ^ 
My  results  do  not  differ  essentially  from  his.  When  the  spec- 
tacles are  provided  with  blue,  violet,  yellow  or  green 
glasses,  after  a  short  time  the  impression  of  color  disappears 
and  the  objects  appear  in  their  natural  colors  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  objects  whose  colors  are  extinguished  by  the 
glasses.  Black  and  white  objects  appear  black  and  white  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  only  colored  light  reached  the  retina 
from  them.  The  color  of  the  glasses  is  noticed  only  in  look- 
ing at  very  bright  objects. 

The  color  disapx>ears  still  more  quickly  when  two  different 
glasses  are  used,  e.  g.  blue  for  the  right  eye,  purple  for  the 
left,  or  yellow  for  the  right,  violet  for  the  left,  at  the  same 
time  taking  care  that  the  colors  are  of  about  the  same  degrees 
of  brightness  in  order  that  the  disturbing  rivalry  of  the  two 
fields  of  vision  may  be  avoided.  In  sudi  cases  Uie  illusion 
from  the  judgment  goes  so  far  that  the  objects  are  supposed 
to  be  in  their  proper  colors  and  it  is  generally  impossible  to 
say  before  which  eye  the  blue,  before  which  the  purple,  glass 
is. 

The  fatigue  of  the  retina  is  not  the  only  cause  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, for  the  illusion  occurs  almost  immediately  and  the 
posterior  images  that  always  follow  fatigue  are  either  very 
weak  or  entirely  lacking.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
judge  objects  according  to  their  intensity  and  the  qualities  of 
their  lights  is  also  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomenon. 
There  seems  to  be  another  influence  of  purely  psychological 
character,  arising  from  the  relation  in  which  the  sensations 
of  color  stand  to  one  another  and  being  a  direct  result  of  the 
general  law  of  relativity.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  a  lack  in 
the  relation  of  the  color  of  the  glass  to  other  colors.  If  we 
hold  a  blue  glass  before  the  eyes,  it  is  only  in  the  first  mo- 
ments that  we  have  any  occasion  to  compare  the  illumination 
of  the  objects  seen  through  it  with  the  normal  illumination. 

'Fechhbb,  Uebtr  die  CantroiUmp/lndunff^  Bar.  d.  Egl.  tftohB.  Ges.  d. 
Wi88.,  math.-phy8.  CI.,  1860,  71. 
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The  longer  the  new  illnmination  continnes,  the  fainter  the  re- 
lation to  previons  illaminaCion  becomes,  while  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  a  comparison  with  the  usual  illnmiDation  at  the 
same  time,  since  with  nse  of  the  completely  protected  specta- 
cles just  described  the  colored  illamination  covers  the  whole 
field  of  vision. 

In  these  experiments  I  made  the  same  cnrions  observation 
as  Fechner,  namely,  that  the  red  glafises  were  an  exception  in 
ro  far  that  the  impresBloii  of  the  dominating  color  disappeared 
much  more  slowly  and  in  the  case  of  bright  objects  never  dis- 

ABODEbr  o  n 
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Fig.  7. 
appeared  entirely.     Nevertheless  I  do  not  think  tluit  any 
higher  or  more  enduring  sensitiveness  for  red  is  present ;   on 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  peculiarity  has  its  cause  in  the 
physical  character  of  the  glasses.     A  tj'ansparent  body  can 
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IK>88es8  a  color  from  two  entirely  different  reasons ;  either 
when  it  allows  only  rays  of  a  certain  wave-length  to  pass 
throagh,  or  when  it  allows  all  to  pass  throngh  except  those 
of  the  complementary  color.  A  glass  can  be  yeUow  becanse 
it  allows  only  yellow's  rays  to  pass  or  becanse  all  rays  pass 
throngh  it  with  the  exception  of  the  blae  rays  which  it  ab- 
sorbs. The  glasses  which  I  nsed  in  the  experiments  jnst 
described  were  examined  with  the  spectroscope.  The  re- 
sults are  shown  in  figare  7,  where  I.  indicates  the  solar  spec- 
trum with  some  of  the  principal  lines,  and  the  others  the 
spectra  of  various  glasses,  the  color  as  it  appears  to  the  eye 
being  written  beside  it.  Those  parts  of  the  si>ectrum 
which  were  completely  blotted  out  are  shaded  with  par- 
allel lines;  while  those  that  appeared  faintly  are  repre- 
sented by  crossed  lines.  It  is  very  clearly  seen  that  the 
glasses  that  gave  the  spectra  n.,  111.,  Y.  and  YI.  (blue, 
violet,  yellow  and  green)  owe  their  colors  as  seen  by 
the  eye  to  the  fact  that  ^e  complementary  color  is  elimi- 
nated, while  the  remaining  colors  are  allowed  to  i>as8,  although 
some  of  them  are  weak.  The  red  glass,  however,  (sui>erfiGM 
oxide  of  copper  coloring)  has  its  spectrum  cut  off  sharp  be- 
fore the  D  line  and  with  the  exception  of  a  light  gray  glimmer 
in  the  place  of  green  permits  only  light  from  x  ->  0.0007258 
to  A  »  0.0006026  to  i>ass.  In  consequence  of  this  its  effect 
on  the  eye  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  other  glasses. 
The  others  do  not  weaken  the  light  from  the  objects  to  any 
great  degree,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  complementary 
color,  and  consequently  their  relative  relations  of  brightness 
remain  almost  undisturbed,  so  that  we  easily  recognize  the 
colors  and  shades.  On  the  other  hand  the  red  glass  causes 
the  greatest  disturbance  in  the  relations  of  intensity  of  the 
colors  of  the  objects.  All  red  objects  appear  bright, 
while  all  those  otherwise  colored  are  seen  to  be  much  darker, 
often  almost  black.  This  difference  is  made  still  greater  by 
the  contrast  in  saturation  between  these  two  classes.  Both 
these  influences  render  it  difficult  or  imx>os8ible  to  abstract 
from  the  red  coloring  and  to  judge  objects  in  tibieir  usual 
colors,  as  is  done  with  the  other  glasses.  ^ 


^Thift  explanation  could  be  tested  by  use  of  spectacles  fitted 
with  blue,  green,  yellow,  etc.,  combinations  of  gelatine  sheets  pre- 
pared in  the  manner  described  by  Elrschmann,  utiber  die  RersUltung 
monoehromatUehm  Lichtes^  Fhilos.  Studien,  1891  YI.  543,  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  these  colors  are  pure  spectral  colors  like  the  red.  The  re- 
sult ought  to  show  that  such  colors  have  the  same  effbct  as  the  red.  On 
the  other  hand  red  plates  produced  by  the  absorption  of  the  complement- 
ary color  ought  to  act  as  the  blue  ones  described  in  the  text. 
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4.  The  Idea  of  Polish.  Ck>ntrast  has  also  a  lai]ge  in- 
floenoe  in  the  idea  of  Inster  or  polish.  I  say  ''the  idea  of 
I>ol]sh,''  for  the  polish  is  not  directly  given  as  sensation,  bat 
is  a  prodnet  of  the  combination  of  s^isations.^  According 
to  Wandt,  polish  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  Incomplete  mirroring, 
whereby  under  mirroring  we  understand  the  r^olar  reflection 
of  light  from  a  plane  or  a  carved  surface.  Polish  rests  upon 
the  reflection  of  the  light,  which,  although  not  complete  like 
the  reflection  from  a  mirror,  (where  instead  of  the  mirror  we 
see  only  the  object  mirrored)  nevertheless  is  not  so  irr^ular 
as  the  usual  dull  surfaces.  With  dull  surfaces  the  light 
which  comes  from  any  direction  is  strongly  reflected  in  flJl 
directions,  while  in  a  mirror  only  one  direction  of  the  reflected 
rays  corresponds  to  each  direction  of  incidence.  Between  these 
two  extremes  there  lies  the  whole  series  of  possibilities  where 
light  is  reflected  in  all  directions,  but  one  direction  is  particQ- 
kurly  favored ;  these  belong  to  the  cat^ory  of  luster  or  polish. 
The  favored  direction  in  which  the  light  is  reflected  depends 
on  the  physical  conditions,  on  the  number,  the  position  and 
the  size  of  the  sources  of  illumination,  on  the  form  of  the 
shining  surface,  but  is  completely  independent  of  the  eye. 
Therefore  with  even  the  smallest  movements  of  the  eye  we 
see  displacements  of  the  relations  of  intensity.  Just  this  fact 
is  for  us  the  criterion  of  i>olish.  Likewise  the  binocular  ob- 
servation of  the  object  enables  us  to  judge  of  luster,  since  the 
two  retinal  images  have  their  maximum  intensities  in  different 
places.'  To  this  we  must  add,  in  the  case  of  bodies  of  a  luster 
approaching  mirroring,  the  influence  of  the  doubtful  fixation 
of  the  visufd  axes  and  of  accommodation. 

Nevertheless  even  in  cases  where  these  conditions  are  not 
fulfilled,  where  every  influence  of  the  mutual  support  or 
rivalry  of  the  fields  of  vision  or  the  movements  of  the  eyes  is 
removed  by  monocular  observation  with  completely  unmoved 
eye,  and  where  the  object  is  so  far  distant  that  the  insecurity 
of  the  accommodation  and  convergence  of  the  visual  axes  can 
no  longer  come  in  question,  the  polish  is  in  many  cases  still 
present.  The  explanation  of  these  cases  has  therefore  to  be 
sought  in  something  else  than  the  influences  mentioned. 

In  such  cases  we  recognize  objects  as  polished  that  send 
out  a  not  completely  diffused  light  when  under  a  single,  illu- 
mination; the  brightness  of  various  parts  of  the  surface 
stand  in  such  a  relation  as,  according  to  our  experience,  can- 
not come  from  an  irregularly  reflecting  surface.    It  is  here  a 

^  WUKDT,  BeUrdge  zur  Theorie  der  SinnesuHihrnemungy  315,  Leipzig 
and  Heidelbere,  1862. 

'  On  the  relations  of  between  binocular  contrast  and  polish,  see  Wundt, 
Fhys.  Psy.  II.  179,  Leipzig,  1887. 
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queBtion  of  considerable  differences  of  brightness  between 
adjacent  places  of  the  surface ;  this  is  a  matter  which  can  be 
essentially  inflnenced  by  contrast,  esi>ecially  when  we  are  nn* 
acquainted  with  the  source  of  illumination. 

Bodies  that  completely  disi>erse  the  light  show  no  differences 
of  intensity  on  approximately  even  surfaces  with  a  single 
illumination  and  only  moderate  variations  on  curved  surfaces ; 
the  passage  from  light  to  shadow  follows  in  a  manner  com- 
pletely dependent  on  the  form  of  the  surface.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  we  perceive  greater  differences  of  brightness  on  a 
surface  of  a  single  object  than  would  be  possible  with  a  dif- 
fuse reflecting  surface,  we  say  that  the  object  has  polish. 
These  differences  of  intensity  according  to  the  prevailing 
maxima  of  brightness  are  produceable  not  only  by  direct 
differences  of  intensity  but  also  under  favorable  circum- 
stances by  contrast ;  thus  in  monocular  perception  of  i>oli8h 
we  are  exposed  to  many  illusions.  For  example,  a  gray  ball 
of  dull  surface  can  be  so  painted  with  black  and  white 
pigments  that  by  monocular  observation  and  unmoving  eye, 
it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  polished,  unpainted,  gray 
ball.  Movement  of  the  eyes  or  binocular  observation,  of 
couirse,  destroys  the  illusion.  This  in  the  weai>on  which  in 
the  hands  of  a  painter  enables  such  startling  representations 
of  polished  objects  by  means  of  pigments.^ 

5.  The  Emotional  Tone  in  Contrast.  The  part  played  by 
the  emotions  in  relations  of  contrast  is  scarce  less  than  the 
usual  qualitative  and  quantitative  proi>erties  of  the  sensations. 
Lipps,  indeed,  regards  this  factor  as  the  only  psychological 
contrast,  others  being  physiological.^  Nevertheless  it  is 
easily  seen  that  the  contrast  between  the  emotions  accompa- 
nying the  sensations,  besides  the  actual  emotional  con- 
trasts of  the  sensations,  being  to  a  certain  degree  dependent  on 
it  without  the  intensity  and  quality  contrast  being  bound  to 
it  with  like  necessity.  The  sensations  of  light  can  be  so 
chosen  that  they  are  totally  indifferent  in  regard  to  their 
emotional  tone,  although  they  are  otherwise  totally  unlike ;  on 
the  other  hand  an  emotional  contrast  separated  from  every 
contrast  of  brightness  and  quality  is  inconceivable. 

The  emotional  contrast,  however,  although  at  present  not 
accessible  to  quantitative  measurement,  determines  the 
SBsthetic  effect  of  the  colors  and  their  combinations  as  a 
result  of  the  simultaneous  contrast  of  the  sensations.  The 
difficulties  of  establishing  fixed  rules  for  this  action  of  the 

^See  also  KiBSCHifAiffK,  Die  psychologiseh-IUthetUche  Bedeutung  dea  Licht' 
und  FarbencontnuteM^  Phllos.  Stadlen,  1891  YU  362. 
'Grondthatsachen  des  Seelenlebens,  278. 
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emotional  contrast  rests  chiefly  on  the  fact  tliat  all  the  kinds 
of  contrast,  those  of  brightness,  of  saturation,  of  color  and  of 
the  emotional  tone,  each  of  which  is  itself  variable,  can  take 
part  in  the  result,  all  of  which  influences  mnst  be  taken  into 
account.  It  is  a  fatal  error  to  judge  the  sesthetic  effect  of  a 
combination  of  colors  from  the  standpoint  of  the  color-con- 
trast alone.  It  is  an  absurdity  to  make  such  a  statement  as, 
<^  green  and  blue  do  not  go  well  together ; "  it  should  be,  ^'  a 
certain  green  and  a  certain  blue  when  combined  in  certain 
degrees  of  brightness  and  saturation  make  a  disagreeeble  im- 
pression." The  color-contrast  between  green  and  blue  is 
small,  but  it  can  be  replaced  by  one  or  both  the  other  two 
kinds  of  contrast ;  an  example  in  i>oint  is  the  beautiful  con- 
trast between  the  weakly  saturated  and  intense  blue  of  the 
sky  with  the  highly  saturated  dark  green  of  the  forests  or 
with  the  yellowish  green  of  the  fields.  The  reverse  of  the 
usual  statement  can  be  made,  namely,  that  the  contrast  be- 
tween any  two  colors  can  produce  an  agreeable  effect,  provided 
the  contrasts  of  brightness  and  of  saturation  are  properly 
chosen.  The  maximum  emotional  effect  is  reached  when  aQ 
the  three — color,  brightness  and  saturation — are  properly 
contrasted. 

6.  Preventive  Effects.  Although  attention  is  generally  tamed 
to  the  strengthening  effects  of  contrast,  it  is  neverttieless 
true  that  the  case  often  occurs  where  contrast  hinders  ns  from 
detecting  a  difference  between  two  qualities  or  intensities  of 
light.  Such  a  case  of  the  hindering  effecte  of  contrast  is 
found  in  the  fact  observed  by  Arago  and  Hankel,^  that  two 
unlike  but  not  very  different  intensities  are  more  easily  judged 
on  a  moderately  bright  background  than  on  a  darker  one.  The 
cause  of  this  is  not,  as  Fechner  thought,  the  ''reversed" 
contrast  (the  so-called  light-induction),  but  is  simply  the 
brightness-contrast.  The  two  small  objects  (in  the  Hankd- 
Fechner  example  two  small  slito)  are  so  much  raised  in  their 
brightness  that  they  come  very  near  the  maximum  of  bright- 
ness, whereby  their  very  small  difference  disappears. 

An  exactly  similar  experiment  can  be  made  as  follows : 
India  ink  has  a  brightness  of  -^  that  of  a  certain  white  paper; 
lampblack  has  a  brightness  of  ^  compared  witii  the  same 
paper.  That  is,  the  former  reflects  nearly  three  times  as 
much  light  as  tiie  latter,  as  can  be  seen  at  the  first  view  when 
the  two  colors  are  spread  beside  each  other  in  large  surfaces. 
Nevertheless  if  we  draw  two  thin  lines  on  white  paper,  one 
with  India  ink,  the  other  with  lampblack,  we  find  that  they 


>  Fechner,  TJtber  die  ContratUmpfindung^  Ber.  d.  Kgl.  sAchs.  Ges.  d. 
WisB.,  math.  phys.  a.  1860,  90. 
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show  no  difference,  the  contrast  in  brightness  with  the  white 
paper  having  redaced  Uieni  both  nearly  to  the  minimam  of 
brightness. 

Another  effect  of  contrast  is  the  so-called  light-indaction. 
This  is,  however,  not  to  be  regarded,  like  the  nsual  cases  of 
contrast,  as  a  constantly  occurring  factor  of  every  perception 
of  sight,  bat  as  an  exceptional  case  which  occars  only  after 
long  fixation.  This  phenomenon  has  np  to  the  present  been 
investigated  only  as  the  accompaniment  of  saccessive  and 
contour  contrast.  In  these  cases  it  is  probably  to  be  explained 
physiologically,  as  brought  about  perhaps  by  the  phenomena 
of  fatigue  and  subjective  changes  occasioned  by  the  exertion 
of  the  organs  of  fixation  (movement)  and  accommodation  or 
by  the  interocular  changes  of  pressure,  or  x>erhaps  by  the 
extension  of  the  stimulation  to  neighboring  parts  of  the  retina. 
Whether  such  phenomena  of  light-induction  occur  as  results 
of  simultaneous  contrast  is  a  question  that  has  not  been 
answered. 

There  is,  however,  a  phenomenon  that  at  first  sight  might 
seem  to  be  a  light-induction,  but  is  really  to  be  explained 
otherwise.  When  we  steadily  fixate  a  bright  object  on  a  dark 
background  it  gradually  loses  its  brightness,  while  the  back- 
ground becomes  lighter.  This  is  a  necessary  result  of  simul- 
taneous contrast  and  we  do  not  need  to  introduce  a  new  prop- 
erty of  the  organ  of  vision.  The  dark  background  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  bright  object  is  really  so  dark  only  by 
contrast  with  the  object.  Even  a  moderately  bright  object 
illuminates  not  only  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  retina  on 
which  its  image  is  projected,  but  also  all  the  rest  of  the  retina 
on  account  of  the  reflection  from  the  retinal  image,  on  account 
of  the  very  imperfect  refraction  of  the  lens-system,  and  finally 
on  account  of  the  very  impertect  opacity  of  the  eyelids  and 
the  portions  of  the  sclerotica  and  chorioidea  around  the 
pupil.  Even  with  closed  eyes  remarkable  quantities  of  li^ht 
penetrate  through  the  lids  to  the  retina ;  with  open  eyes  the 
amount  spread  over  the  retina  must  be  very  much  gi*eater. 
This  brightness  of  the  whole  retina  generally  escax>es  our 
notice  on  account  of  the  contrast  with  the  direct  illuminated 
I>ortion8.  By  long  continued  fixation  of  a  bright  object,  how- 
ever, there  occurs  a  progressive  fatigue  which,  on  account  of 
the  impossibility  of  a  comparison  with  other  objects  not 
under  the  same  conditions,  we  are  aware  of  only  through  the 
change  in  the  relation  of  the  intensities  of  the  object  and  the 
background.  But  the  more  the  actual  intensity  of  the  bright 
retinal  picture  decreases  the  less  becomes  the  effect  of  the 
contrast  on  the  dark  background.  This  consequently  appears 
to  become  lighter,  since  its  illumination,  derived  in  the  ways 
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mentioned  above,  takes  a  more  prominent  part  when  not 
repressed  by  contrast.  Exactly  analogous  is  the  case  of  a 
colored  object  on  a  dark  background. 

That  contrast  is  able  under  certain  circumstances  to  repress 
the  otherwise  x>^rfectly  apparent  difference,  is  seen  in  flie 
following  experiment.  Let  a  small  circle  be  painted  with  a 
very  thin  solution  of  carmine  or  ultramarine ;  it  will  be  of  a 
dull  pink  or  a  bright  blue  color  and  will  be  quite  distinct 
from  the  white  background.  Now,  with  the  same  color  but 
in  such  saturation  that  it  covers  the  white  thoroughly,  paint 
around  it  a  ring  of  a  thickness  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
circle ;  the  circle  will  appear  to  be  as  perfectly  white  as  the 
background.  In  this  exi>eriment  we  have  to  do  with  a  simul- 
taneous contrast  in  saturation  and  brightness;  the  former 
brings  it  about  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  color  of  the  inner 
circle  and  the  latter  prevents  t^e  inner  circle  from  appearing 
darker  than  the  external  background.  That  the  brightness- 
contrast  exercises  a  stronger  effect  on  the  inner  circle  than  on 
the  external  background  is  partly  the  result  of  the  fact  that 
the  background  is  nearer  t^e  maximum  of  brightness  and 
can  be  made  brighter  only  to  a  small  degree ;  it  sdso  depends 
on  the  relation  of  the  strength  of  contrast  and  the  extent  of 
the  contrasting  objects. 

7.  Recognition  of  Objects.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance to  determine  if  the  general  psychological  law,  that  we 
judge  impressions  not  according  to  their  absolute  values,  bat 
according  to  their  relations  to  one  another,  works  favorably 
for  the  accomplishment  of  tdie  functions  of  the  sense  of  sigl^ 
or  not. 

The  duty  of  our  sense  of  sight  lies  evidently  not  in  per- 
ceiving absolute  intensities  and  qualities  of  light,  but  in  rec- 
ognizing and  naming  familiar  objects  under  the  most  varied 
circumstances,  and  in  giving  unfamiliar  objects  their  proper 
I>ositions  among  the  familiar  ones.  For  these  purposes  the 
brightness  and  the  color  of  bodies  are  tdie  most  important, 
since  we  can  recognize  their  outlines  and  size  only  by  help  of 
quantitative  and  qualitative  variations  of  light. 

This  is  readily  shown  by  an  example  from  common  life. 
Suppose,  when  we  look  into  a  room  on  different  occasions, 
we  see  it  under  continually  different  degrees  of  illumination. 
Every  object  reflects  a  different  amount  of  light  on  each 
occasion.  Yet  this  in  no  way  affects  our  recognition  of  them. 
We  recognize  them  under  the  most  varied  conditions.  For 
recognizing  them  we  make  use  of  their  outlines  and  their 
relative  intensities  of  illumination. 

The  absolute  intensities  and  colors  of  objects,  the  surfaces 
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of  which,  according  to  their  physical  characters,  always  reflect 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  light  falling  upon  them,  are 
exceedingly  untrustworthy  factors  of  the  visual  percepts,  on 
account  of  the  extremely  frequent  and  extensive  change  of 
illumination,  and  are  therefore  the  worst  means  imaginable  for 
the  recognition  of  objects.  In  case,  however,  sensations  of 
brightness  and  color  are  to  assist  in  the  recognition  and  deter- 
mination of  objects  by  means  of  their  degrees  of  intensity^ 
tiien  the  eye  can  measure  not  according  to  absolute  but  only 
according  to  relative  standards,  since  the  relation  between 
the  brightness  and  color  of  an  object  and  that  of  its  surround- 
ings remains  the  same  within  considerably  extended  limits  on 
account  of  the  almost  complete  constancy  of  the  co-efficients 
of  reflection,  which  are  valid  for  the  kinds  of  light  possible 
in  common  life. 

If  we  were  to  estimate  according  to  absolute  intensities^ 
the  sensations  of  brightness  would  be  of  value  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  objects  only  in  so  far  as  they  provided  an  easy 
perception  of  the  outlines  of  the  objects  and  their  parts. 
Every  variation  of  illumination,  however,  would  change 
essentially  not  only  the  whole  picture  of  the  objects  in  the 
fl^d  of  vision  but  would  also  disturb  and  distort  the  relations 
of  brightness  of  these  objects  to  one  another  up  to  the  last 
degree  of  indiscemibleness. 

Since  we  are,  on  the  contrary,  under  the  greatest  possible 
abstraction  from  or  removal  of  the  recognition  of  absolute  dif- 
ferences, and  are  provided  with  the  ability  to  recognize  and  to 
estimate  not  intensities  themselves  but  tiieir  relations  to  one 
another,  therefore  we  are  placed  in  a  position  to  recognize 
objects  through  the  relations  of  brightness  of  their  surfaces 
in  as  far  as  the  co-efficients  of  reflection  remain  constant  by 
variable  illumination. 

It  is  to  the  law  of  relation  that  we  owe  the  possibility  of 
carrying  out  this  chief  function  of  the  sense  of  sight,  namely, 
the  recognition  and  the  determination  of  the  objects  of  the 
external  world.  Indeed,  we  can  say  '<  contrast"  in  place  of 
<< law  of  relation;"  for  contrast  is  merely  the  expression  of 
our  conviction  that  the  same  intensities  of  the  stimuli  pos- 
sess different  worths  as  sensations  according  as  they  enter 
into  various  relations  to  other  impressions;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  difference  of  two  sensations  cannot  in  all  cases 
be  referred  to  the  (Hfference  of  the  stimuli  which  cause  them, 
and  that  therefore  from  the  likeness  or  unlikeness  of  sensa- 
tions and  ideas  we  cannot  judge  the  likeness  or  unlikeness  of 
the  objects  unless  we  take  the  whole  contents  of  consciousness 
into  consideration. 


EBPORT  ON  AN  EXPEEIMENTAL  TEST  OP  MUSICAL 

EXPRESSIYBNESS. 


Bt  Benjamik  Iyes  Oilman. 


DuriBg  the  latter  half  of  last  March  I  sent  to  a  nnmber  of 
residents  of  Cambridge  and  Boston  who  are  interested  in 
mnsic  a  circnlar  of  invitation,  from  which  the  following  sen- 
tences are  an  extract : — 

An  Experimental  Cokcebt.— -May  I  ask  your  aid  in  an  attempt  to 
make  an  experimental  coDtrlbutlon  to  the  question  so  much  debated  re- 
gardiDg  the  power  of  music  to  awaken  definite  ideas  and  emotions  in  the 
listener.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  some  results  of  value  might  be 
reached  if  a  careful  selection  of  musical  fragments,  to  which  a  definite 
expressiveness  has  been  attributed,  were  to  be  performed  in  the  hearing 
of  a  number  of  persons  interested  in  music,  who  should  previously  agree 
to  set  down  independently  of  each  other  the  impressions  they  reciive 
therefrom.  Should  a  sufficient  number  of  those  to  whom  this  noUoe  is 
sent  signify  their  willingness  to  join  in  such  an  undertaking,  I  propose 
to  give  what  may  be  called  an  experimental  concert,  on  some  evening  to 
be  hereinafter  selected.  A  lack  of  theoretical  knowledge  of  music  need 
in  no  way  be  regarded  as  a  disqualification  for  the  task  proposed.  On 
the  contrary  those  who/eeZ  rather  than  underhand  music  are  to  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  audience  for  such  a  purpose.  An  interest  in  the 
purely  musical  aspect  of  a  composition  might  hinder  rather  than  help 
that  imaginative  grasp  of  it  which  it  is  here  desired  to  test. 

I  propose  to  obtain  the  llstners'  Judgments  in  the  form  of  answers  to  a 
question  prepared  beforehand  on  each  of  a  number  of  musical  selections, 
which  appear  In  a  definite  way  expressive  either  to  myself  or  otiiers. 

The  questions  will  be  numbered  and  each  of  the  listeners  will  be  pro- 
vided with  a  notebook,  in  which  he  will  be  asked  to  jot  down  hfs  reply 
(to  be  numbered  to  correspond)  without  consultation  with  others,  dur- 
ing a  pause  after  each  selection.  Each  listener  will  be  asked  to  write 
down  the  name  of  any  one  of  the  fragments  which  proves  familiar  to 
him. 

The  undertaking  is  so  entirely  novel  that  it  is  difficult  to  predict  its 
outcome,  but  I  am  sure  there  are  many  amonft  us  whose  imaginative  in- 
terest in  the  art  of  tone  and  power  of  giving  this  interest  expression  are 
capable,  if  the  right  opportunity  be  offlered,  of  throwing  a  valuable 
light  on  the  vexed  question  of  musical  expressiveness. 

Abont  thirty  persons  were  kind  enongh  to  acoede  to  this 
request,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  April  the  experi- 
ment took  place  in  a  parlor  in  Cambridge. 

The  instruments  used  were  a  grand  piano  (from  the  Mason 
&  Hamlin  Co.,  Boston.)  and  the  violin.    The  interpretation 
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of  the  programme  was  intrasted  to  three  well-known  musi- 
cians of  Boston,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Cax)en  (piano),  Miss  E.  M. 
Yerrington  (piano)  and  Mr.  A.  van  Eaalte  (violin).  I  am 
glad  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  interest  in  the  under- 
taking displayed  by  these  artists,  and  my  thanks  for  their 
skillful  cooi)eration. 

The  whole  company,  performers  and  audience,  began  the 
evening  in  a  very  sceptical  frame  of  mind  regarding  not  only 
the  value  of  any  data  which  might  be  obtained,  but  even  the 
X>ossibility  of  carrying  out  such  a  test.  The  result  belied  our 
forebodings.  The  method  of  inquiry  proved  a  practicable  one, 
and  there  was,  I  think,  a  general  feeling  of  surprise  among 
the  listeners  at  the  amount  of  booty  rewarding  their  deter- 
mined efforts  to  capture  the  suggestions  of  the  music  played. 
I  may  be  i)ermitted  to  express  my  personal  belief  that  only 
very  rarely  indeed  would  it  be  found  possible  to  enlist  in 
such  a  cause  as  much  ingenuity,  candor  and  good-will 
as  was  shown  by  the  subjects  of  this  exi>eriment.  It  was 
expected  that  several  musicians  by  profession  would  be 
among  their  number,  but  as  it  turned  out  the  audience  con- 
sisted entirely  of  amateurs.  A  large  minority,  if  not  a  ma- 
jority, of  these  were  without  special  skill  on  any  instrument ; 
a  few  were  distinctly  non-musical  in  the  sense  of  having  no 
marked  endowment  of  musical  ear  or  memory ;  but  there 
were  none  present,  I  think,  who  were  not  capable,  at  least  at 
times,  of  enjoying  and  feeling  music  deeply. 

The  work  of  the  evening  consisted  in  obtaining  answers  to 
fourteen  questions  based  upon  thirteen  selections  of  music, 
one  being  the  subject  of  two  questions.  Nearly  all  of  the 
pieces  were  played  more  than  once,  some  several  times,  and 
although  they  succeeded  each  other  almost  without  intermis- 
sion, except  for  putting  the  questions  and  making  necessary 
explanations,  the  exi)eriment  lasted  without  any  relaxation 
in  the  interest  of  the  participants  from  eight  o'clock  until 
about  midnight.  Twenty-eight  notebooks  were  the  result, 
sixteen  contributed  by  gentlemen  and  twelve  by  ladies,  the 
former  being  indicated  in  the  transcription  below  by  Boman, 
the  latter  by  italic  capital  letters.  Each  listener  replied  on 
an  average  to  about  three-quarters  of  the  questions.  The 
contents  of  the  notebooks  here  follow  (one  written  in  German 
is  translated)  appended  to  the  several  questions,  with  each  of 
which  is  given  the  particulars  of  the  music  to  which  it  refers 
and  the  expression  of  opinion  on  which  it  was  founded.  Two 
of  the  selections  were  fragments  of  elaborate  concerted  com- 
positions, and  as  it  prov^  that  the  suggestion  of  these,  which 
alone  could  be  given  by  the  piano  and  violin,  did  not  afford 
sufficient  basis  for  judgment,  they  are  not  here  reported  upon. 
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As  one  of  them  was  the  snbject  of  two  qaestions  the  following 
transcription  consists  of  the  replies  to  eleven  qaestions  on 
eleven  different  selections.  These  are  all  either  piano  com- 
positions or  melodies  written  for  the  voice  with  or  without 
accompaniment.  The  notes  are  given  as  they  were  handed 
in  at  the  close  of  the  evening,  with  changes  (to  carry  out  the 
intention  of  the  writer  either  evident  or  since  ascertained)  in 
X>erhaps  not  more  than  a  score  of  words  in  all.  The  Ejec- 
tions are  understood  to  have  been  nnrecognized  unless  the 
contrary  is  expressly  stated. 

Question  I. 

Give  any  image  that  is  strikingly  suggested  to  your  mind 
by  the  course  of  the  following  piece. 

Beethoven.  Pianoforte  Prelude  in  F  Minor.  It  bears  no  opus  number, 
but  in  the  Breitkopf  and  H&rtel  edition  of  Beelhoven^s  Works,  is  Ko. 
195  in  Series  18, '' Kleinere  Stttcke  fUr  das  Pianoforte.*' 

To  the  writer  its  character  is  that  of  an  unending  contest  with  an  op- 
position that  bars  every  advance.  It  is  an  attempt  to  hew  a  way 
through  adamant.  We  could  fancy  ourselves  listening  to  the  tireless 
dialectic  of  a  mediaeval  schoolman  on  some  transcendental  thesis,  or 
even  admitted  to  the  mind  of  a  melancholiao  eternally  resenting  miser- 
ies eternally  visited  upon  him  afresh.  Dry  and  gloomy  energy  doing 
doughty  deeds  to  no  purpose  is  to  me  the  burden  of  the  piece.  Piano 
solo. 

Answebs  to  I. 

A.  The  swaying  of  the  treetops  in  a  moderate  wind;  weird  songs 
are  sung  beneath  tne  trees. 

B.  A  country  church  appeared  to  me;  the  music  formed  the  chimes; 
the  surrounding  scenes  were  grave  or  gay  as  the  music  became  slow  and 
soft  or  fast  and  loud.    As  it  died  away  a  funeral  train  seemed  paaslnc. 

C.  No  image.  Technique  (not  of  performance  but  of  composition) 
entirely  covers  up  the  aBsthetic  effect.  I  cannot  help  being  lost  in  the 
sequence  of  the  strain,  especially  on  an  instrament  of  percus^onlike  the 
piano. 

D.  At  first,  organist  seated  at  organ  in  church,  then  a  change  at  end 
to  twilight ;  a  large  hall ;  a  man  who  has  felt  sorrow,  yet  feels  the  gran- 
deur of  life  above  all,  improvises ;  a  love  sadness. 

E.  Plunge  of  a  torrent  in  the  woods ;  then  children's  feet  dancing  as 
the  key  changes ;  sunburst.  Thenceforward  the  piece  gets  more  dra- 
matic, forming  a  sort  of  tumultuous  dialogue  or  inward  dilemma  of 
affirmation  and  negation.  It  rolls  on  some  practical  moral  decision,  and 
with  moments  of  peace  or  weary  diversion  it  ends  in  a  sort  of  forgetting 
calm  without  particular  triumph. 

F.  A  hymn  of  thankfulness. 

H.  Persistent  struggle  with  rather  mild  difficulty,  e.  g.,  walking 
through  a  wood  with  thick  underbrush. 

I.  Chime  of  church  bells;  bright,  sunny  morning;  gathering  to 
church ;  In  church ;  entry  of  minister ;  hushed ;  minister  rises ;  r^y 
for  service;  last  stroke  of  chimes. 

J.  The  rolling  up  of  breaker  after  breaker  on  the  beach  with  the 
sound  of  more  distant  rollers  In  the  lulls ;  or  the  dying  away  of  a  storm. 

K.  This  Is  a  fugue.  Fugues  always  suggest  to  me  the  beauty  of  or- 
ganism, the  universal  not  being  built  out  of  an  accretion  of  particulars 
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but  reyeallog  itself  in  subtle  relations  among  them.    The  complexity  of 
law.    The  essentialness  of  sadness  to  happiness. 

L.  A  great  strife  against  something;  a  Anal  conquering  of  this 
something  and  then  rest.  This  strife  seems  to  return  at  times  and  is 
then  quieted;  finally,  near  the  end  a  burst  of  it  and  then  the  quiet  clos- 
ing bars. 

M.  Suggests  a  life  toiling  on  through  disappointment  and  struggle^ 
until  at  last  peace  comes,  a  peace  of  which  there  had  been  moments  of 
anticipation.    Not  a  brilliant  or  a  prominent  life. 

K.  The  resolute  self-possession  of  the  process  that  Is  going  on  sug- 
gests at  once  something  very  much  alive,  very  free— a  nature  force 
m  full  possession  of  Its  own  world :  Sle  entl&sst  slch  f rel,  Ihrer  9elb»t 
ganz  sicher^  savs  Hegel  of  the  Idee^  when  It  passes  over  Into  Ifcawr.  I 
have  a  sense  that  a  water-process  would  be  the  scene  most  naturally 
suggested.  Scene,  however,  not  complete,  but  waves  on  water  most 
probable. 

O.  A  rather  distinct  Idea  of  a  workman  making  something  by  strokes,  w 
as  a  smith.  Therejis  also  a  feeling  that  he  is  In  a  lazy  mood,  as  If  the  ^ 
afternoon  sun  were  streaming  In.    The  work  Is  pleasant. 

P.  Church;  opening  voluntary.  Religious  cheerfulness.  A  religious 
dance ;  measured  movement  of  hands.  Or,  somewhat,  a  brook  tumbling 
along  over  a  stony  bed.    The  suggestion  of  a  yearning. 

A,    (Bach.)    A  ship  approaching  end  of  voyage;  all  tension;  haven. 

O.  It  (the  piece)  seemed  to  me  to  embody  the  progress  of  a  moun* 
tain  stream  on  Its  course  from  the  hills  to  the  plain,  flowing  among 
rocks  over  many  obstacles,  under  the  forest  trees,  with  the  quiet  and 
deep  repose  of  the  wild  wood  pervading  all.  This  was  the  only  Image  ^ 
that  occurred  to  me.  The  Intensity  of  the  stillness  of  the  wood  was 
most  prominent. 

2>.    Persistent  effort,  resulting  In  serene  progress. 

JT.  A  perpetually  struggling  Dlrd,  flying  up  and  beaten  back  by  the 
wind. 

F.    Beating  of  the  waves  upon  the  rocks  In  the  receding  tide. 

&.  Storm  wind;  agitated  sea;  dashing  on  rocks  or  through  pines; 
Increasing,  then  gradually  subsiding.  A  rock-bound  coast  with  weather^ 
beaten  woods,  mostly  pines. 

Spiritual  vision:  Strong  emotion;  unrest;  doubt;  gradual  peace, 
though  not  loy. 

IT.  The  last  part  makes  upon  me  the  Impression  of  a  scene  of  fare- 
well, and  I  seem  to  see  the  departing  friend  disappear  beyond  a  hill. 

/.  Dark  clouds ;  storm.  An  old  German  church  with  a  suggestion  at 
the  close  of  a  funeral  service  over  some  great  and  heroic  character.  A 
feeling  throughout  as  of  a  strong  resounding  sea  against  a  frowning 
coast. 

J.  A  controversy  or  argument  between  a  man  and  a  woman,  ending 
In  a  great  peace. 

JT.  The  Incoming  tide  dashing  on  the  rocks,  with  Intervals  of  quiet 
ebb. 

X.    Church  music ;  offertolre ;  also,  organ  playing  while  waiting  for 
a  wedding  party ;  cheerful,  and  not  too  Joyful ;  serene ;  also,  the  sugges- 
tion of  hearing  the  organ  playing  Inside,  while  outside.  In  the  summer. 
(Bach.) 

Question  n. 

The  two  melodies  to  be  played  are  said  to  be  in  a  certaia 
respect  opposite  in  character.  What  particular  form  of  con- 
trast, if  any,  do  they  in  yonr  opinion  embodyf 
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First  eight  bars  of  ^^  O,  mio  Fernando,'*  aria  from  the  third  act  of 
Donizetti's  La  Fayorita,  and  first  five  bars  of  ^'  Dnrch  die  W&lder,"  aria 
from  the  first  act  of  Weber's  Der  Freisch&tz.  In  "  The  Power  of 
Sound  *'  (London,  1880),  p.  108,  Edmund  Gumey  applies  to  the  melody 
from  La  Fayorita  the  words  *'*'  fiaccid  feebleness,''  and  to  that  from  Der 
FreischUtz  the  phrase  ^^  serenely  and  lastingly  fair  and  strong."  Vio- 
lin solo. 

Answers  to  II. 

A.  (1.^    An  expression  of  sadness  and  loye. 

(2.)    Light-hearted,  triumphant  affection.    Or, 
(1.)    Liebesweh. 
(20    Freude. 

B.  Despair;  a  plea  for  mercy  versus  relentless  tiiumph. 

0.  Distinctly  opposite;  something  like  yearning  and  satisfaction 
(in  the  same  range),  or  doubt  and  assurance  (in  the  same  range),  or 
anxiety  and  relief. 

D.  (1.)    Resignation. 
Gaiety  with  a  touch  of  something  else.    Or, 
A  gray  haired  woman  sitting  at  a  window. 
Some  touch  of  laughter. 

E.  (1.)    Plaintive,  looking  to  past. 
(2.)    Joyous,  looking  to  future. 

Number  1  seemed  to  me  at  first  to  express  a  noble  resignaUon^  but 
later  I  was  uncertain  whether  longing  was  not  more  strongly  there. 

F.  (1.^    A  farewell,  or  a  regret. 

(2.)    A  greeting,  and  an  expi'ession  of  delight. 

G.  (1.)    Plaintive. 
(2.)    Joyous. 

H.  The  first  piece  is  poetic,  melancholy,  moonlight  music.  Hie  sec- 
ond Joyous,  though  with  a  certain  seriousness,  and  is  full  of  sunlight. 

1.  The  first  melody  was  sad,  depressed,  longing,  regretful,  relaxed 
body.    The  second  was  Joyous,  buoyant,  expectant,  up  and  doing. 

J.    Sorrow  without  hope.    Sorrow  with  hope. 

K.  (1.)  The  daughter  of  a  Teutonic  chief  pleading  with  a  Soman 
general  for  her  father-s  life. 

(2.)  I'riumphant  leadership;  command.  Contrast:  The  earnest 
seeking  of  an  essentially  feeble  nature,  and  the  Joyful  success  in  attain- 
ment of  a  nature  that  is  strong. 

L.  There  is  a  sense  of  unsatisfied  longing  about  the  first.  The  sec- 
ond seems  vigorous  and  full  of  hope.  The  first  is  dependent,  the  sec- 
ond independent,  in  general  effect. 

M.  First  selection  reminds  me  of  moonlight  on  the  ocean ;  calm;  a 
small  boat  rowed  slowly.  Second  suggests  a  sparkling  breeze;  in  a 
sailing  boat.    (N.  B.    I  am  fond  of  the  water.) 

N.  The  well  known  quotations  from  two  poems  of  Browning  at  once 
suggest  themselves  as  characterizing  the  contrasted  moods. 

(1.)    ^^  That  was  I  you  heard  last  night, 

♦  *  •  ♦  * 

Serving  most  with  none  to  see." 

(2^.)    ^^  So,  I  shall  see  her  in  three  days 

And  Just  one  night,  but  nights  are  short," 

*  *  ♦  •  •  • 

[The  two  poems  are  those  entitled,  "A  Serenade  at  the  Villa,"  and 
*'  In  Three  Days,"  in  the  Dramatic  Lyrics.] 

O.  Discouragement ;  confidence.  Doubt ;  gay,  nonchalant  porpoae. 
The  contrast  is  not  very  definite  in  my  mind ;  strong,  but  vague. 

P.    First  melody,  plaintive;  gently  sad,  as  of  a  lover  leaving  his 
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mistress,  or  a  poet  who  is  coasdoas  of  missing  his  ideal,  or  a  girl  leav- 
ing home  to  go  to  school.  Second  melody,  vigoroas  cheeriness ;  manly 
satisfaction;  a  certain  joy  and  springiness. 

A,  (10    Pathos ;  sadness  with  hope. 
(2.^    Allegro;  cheerfulness. 

C7.    (1.;    Self -controlled  emotion. 

(2.^    Impetuosity. 
2>.    (1.)    Looking  backward  with  sadness  and  regret. 

(2.)    Looking  back  on  happiness. 

B.  The  first  suggests  a  wandering  about  in  dark  places.  The  sec- 
ond, a  buoyant  spring  upward  into  regions  of  light.  The  shallowness 
of  both  strivings  is  felt. 

F,  The  first  expresses  hesitation.  The  second,  resolution  or  achieve- 
ment. 

Q.    First,  a  petition,  as  of  one  doubtful  of  the  favorable  response,  but 
beseeching  a  hearing ;  not  devotional,  but  human,  as  of  a  lover  and  his 
mistress.    Second,  a  reply— not  of  a  love-lorn  maid,  but  cheerful  and 
sliffhtly  upbraiding. 
2r.    (1.)    Evening  peace. 

^2.)    The  freshness  of  morning. 
(1.;    Quietude  of  soul. 
(2.)    An  awakening  to  new  energy. 
L    (1.)    Sentimental. 

(2.)    Lively. 
J.    The  first  is  seeking,  the  second  expresses  attainment. 
K,    A  contrast  as  if  a  mood  of  somewnat  sad  meditation  beneath  the 
sighing  pines  were  cast  off  and  serene  Joy  took  its  place. 
L.    (1.)    Serenade;  hopeful. 

(2.)    Window  opens,  all  is  Joy ;  he  teels  she  cares  for  him. 

Question  (III} 

What  is  the  main  impression  produced  by  the  following 
passage  taken  as  a  whole  f 

Beethoven.  Piano-forte  Sonata  in  D,  opus  28  (often  called  the  Pasto- 
ral Sonata,  but,  it  is  said,  without  warrant  from  the  composer).  Frag- 
ment of  the  allegro,  beginning  with  the  77th  bar,  and  ending  with  the 
125th.  According  to  Edmund  Gurney  (Power  of  Sound,  p.  169),  this 
passage  ^^  affects  the  inner  sense  with  a  compulsion^a  concentrated  pas- 
sion <3  movement,  so  overpowering  ttiat  I  scarcely  know  its  parallel  in 
music ;  the  four  bars  break  in  the  middle,  making  the  swing  of  the  mo- 
tive, as  it  recurs,  seem  more  than  ever  resistless."  The  allege  was 
played  from  the  beginning  up  to  the  136th  bar,  the  attention  of  the 
aumence  being  especially  called  to  the  passage  remarked  upon  by 
Gurney.    Flano  solo. 

Answers  to  III. 

A.  Joyful  contentment. 

B.  The  piece  brought  to  my  mind  a  girl  half  talking,  half  singing  to 
herself,  ending  with  a  careless  lauffh. 

C.  Very  vague;  but  something  like  the  Joyous  feeling  of  out  doors, 
with  its  invigorating  and  cheering  influences. 

D.  It  suggests  the  opera ;  the  orchestra  works  to  a  mild  climax ;  not 
the  grand  climax  of  the  whole.  A  woman  sings  one  of  her  flnt  songs ; 
a  touch  of  feeling  ending  with  the  customary  runs. 

E.  Noble  Joy  on  a  terrace,  eighteenth  century,  people  in  pearl  color 
and  powder  dancing  it ;  then  the  piece  loses  that  date ;  the  Joy  appears 
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baaed  on  an  assured  good  impatiently  looked  for  In  the  rapid  nmninf 
passages,  and  the  reasons  of  the  oertahity  of  its  coming  rather  trion^ib- 
antly  laid  down  in  the  staccato  thomps. 
The  above  describes  the  whole  piece,  not  only  the  termination. 

F.  The  coming  of  spring. 

G.  Suggests  a  melody  in  one  of  Sollivan's  operas,  perhaps  lohui- 
the :    ''  I  neard  the  witch  remark,  etc.'* 

H.  Impression  very  slight ;  mild  progress  and  sueoess ;  runs,  to  me, 
are  meaningless. 

I.  Song  chorus ;  Jaunt  on  the  cars ;  singing  to  the  beat  on  the  rails ; 
no  deep  emotion. 

J.  Gave  me  a  feeling  of  light-heartedness,  such  as  one  in  perfect 
health  has  in  the  early  morning  of  a  beautiful  day;  the  Joy  of  Ifie  and 
nature. 

K.  Benaissance  work.  Trivialness  of  surroundings ;  flounced  dresses, 
hair  powder,  coats  with  long  skirts  silk  lined,  elaborate  walking  sticks, 
— and  human  hearts  beating,  life  real  in  it  all. 

L.  This  (or  something  that  suggests  it  strongly)  is  familiar  to  me, 
and  as  I  have  entirely  material  associations  with  it,  I  cannot  disconnect 
them  fiom  the  music.  As  far  as  I  can  do  so,  it  seems  at  first  a  little 
trivial,  becoming  then  more  serious,  with  occasional  outbursts  of  the 
trivial  side. 

M.  It  puzzles  me.  The  impression  is  filled  with  cliarm,  bat  Is  very 
difficult  to  analyze.  Suggests  something  slightly  frivolous.  A  comic 
opera? 

N.  Beethoven  ''  Pastoral  Sonata.''  My  impressions  are  very  old  and 
personal  as  to  this  sonata.  I  never  found  especially  "  pastoral "  asso- 
ciations, as  such,  in  the  first  movement,  although  I  always  imagine  my- 
self in  the  open  air,  under  blue  sky.  But  that  is  arbitrary.  The  pas- 
sage in  question  has  purely  religious  context  otherwise  in  my  feeling; 
the  climax  of  a  moment  of  cheerfullv  adoring  resignation,  volunta^ 
abandonment  of  finitude,  with  a  certain  insistent  and  repeated  delight  in 
laying  off,  as  it  were,  the  clothes  of  one's  soul  before  taking  a  very  Jolly 
flight  into  the  blue. 

O.    Nothing  clear. 

P.  Dance  of  village  young  men  and  maidens ;  pleasant  or  gay  re- 
sponses ;  mild  abani^n. 

A.  A  child  learning  to  walk:  Step  high;  step  low;  faster;  ha-a! 
run! 

B,  Serene  confidence. 
C    Undefined. 

D.  The  joyful  consent  of  many. 

E.  Known :  Beethoven.  A  wavering  between  two  desires,  each  of 
which  is  worthy ;  now  one  is  stronger,  now  the  other,  and  the  decision 
comes  nearer  and  nearer.  It  is  almost  reached  when  the  steps  leading 
to  decision  all  are  shattered  and  have  to  be  retraced.  The  conclusion  (S 
the  whole  matter  is  a  decision  inconsistent  with  the  premises. 

F.  A  vague  impression  of  regret. 

O.  No  clear  impression.  The  first  half  brought  a  remembrance  of  a 
peasants'  fete  in  Brittany ;  the  last  half,  nothing. 

B,  The  Joyful  uplifting  of  an  oppressed  soul  that  feels  itself  released 
from  depths  of  anguish  through  faith  in  a  kind,  heavenly  Father. 

/.    No  impression  other  than  a  musical  one. 

J.  A  demand ;  a  bitter  disappointment,  concealed  by  gaiety  and  non- 
chalance sometimes,  but  ill  concealed. 

JT.  Rocking  in  a  boat  on  a  dancing,  sparkling  sea;  surroundings 
cause  a  happy  state  of  mind. 

X.    No  impression. 
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Question  (rvy 

The  following  music  has  been  said  to  tell  a  certain  story. 
What  dramatic  suggestion  do  yon  find  in  itf 

Chopin.  Ballad  No.  2,  in  F  major,  opus  38.  In  his  recent  essay, 
^'Die  Moslk  und  ihre  Blelster  (translated  under  the  title  of  ^^  A  Conyer- 
sation  on  Music,"  N.  Y.  1892),  Bubinstein  writes  (p,  10} :  ^^Is  it  possi- 
ble not  to  call  instrumental  music  a  language?  Of  course,  if  the  first 
moTement  be  rendered  merely  in  a  livelv  tempo,  the  second  merely  in  a 
«low  tempo,  and  the  third  merely  in  a  spirited  tempo,  the  executant  feel- 
ing no  necessity  for  further  expression,  then  we  might  call  instrumental 
music  non-expressive,"  and  regard  vocal  music  as  alone  capable  of 
real  expression.  ^  •  ^  Another  example :  The  Ballad  in  F  malor,  No. 
3,  of  Chopin.  ^^  Is  it  possible  that  the  interpreter  should  not  leel  the 
necessity  of  represendmg  to  his  hearers :  a  wild  flower  caught  by  a  g^st 
of  wind,  a  caressing  of  the  flower  by  the  wind,  the  resistance  of  the 
flower,  the  stormy  struggle  of  the  wind,  the  entreaty  of  the  flower, 
which  at  last  lies  broken?  This  may  also  be  paraphrased :  The  wild 
flower,  a  rustic  maiden ;  the  wind^  knight ;  and  thus  with  almost 
every  instrumental  composition."    JPlano  solo. 

Answeb  to  IV. 

A.  First  hearing.  Two  lovers  are  on  shipboard  and  their  happiness 
is  interrupted  by  storm  and  eventual  shipwreck. 

Second  hearing.  Two  happy  lovers  are  sailing  over  smooth  seas,  the 
ship  is  attacked  by  pirates,  who  are  beaten  off.  A  flerce  storm  arises,  the 
ship  bearing  the  two  lovers  is  destroyed,  and  after  the  storm  the  sun 
shines  affain  upon  the  sea,  now  somewhat  calmed. 

B.  The  piece  naturally  suggested  a  murder.  It  opens  with  a  picture 
of  the  assassin  creeping  slowly  alori'ff  and  you  hear  the  shrieks  of  his 
intended  victim  when  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  his  slayer.  Here 
the  music,  now  shrttl^  now  deep  and  Zoto,  seems  to  mingle  cries  and  groans 
as  the  deed  is  committed  and  the  man  Anally  dies.  The  assassin  slowly 
crawls  off  again  and  the  lighter  tones  that  are  introduced  seem  to  be  the 
ordinary  events  of  life  passing  on  about  him,  producing  much  the  same 
effect  as  the  knocking  on  the  gate  in  Macbeth.  At  the  end  the  murderer 
is  by  himself  and  the  last  notes  suggest  regret  entirely  unavailing  over 
what  has  happened.    It  ends  with  wild  remorse. 

C.  (General  impressions  in  succession.)  Devotional ;  storm ;  gaiety ; 
stormy;  gentle asain. 

Absolutely  no  deflnite  dramatic  suggestion.  If  story  known  could 
easily  be  made  to  flt.  but  without  that  no  single  suggestion,  not  even 
perhaps  deflnite  emotions. 

D.  It  suggests  no  deflnite  story.  A  quiet  life  interrupted  by  some 
sort  of  passion,  back  again  to  the  old  theme,  with  something  richer  in 
the  harmony  of  the  old,  something  gained  from  the  interruptions. 

Second  hearing.  I  do  not  fully  understand  the  sadness  of  the  flrst 
part,  that  becomes  an  undercurrent  in  the  flrst  interruption  only  to 
reappear.    It  might  be  called  a  romance.    In  some  way  it  suggests 

George  Sand  and  Chopin.    Mr. (another  listener)  tells  me  his 

story  and  I  have  now  the  deflnite  picture  I  lacked. 

E.  The  thumping  and  haste  of  the  latter  one-third  or  one-half  were 
nothing  to  me  but  intolerably  disagreeable  noise,  quite  meaningless.  The 
flrst  uniform  secrment  of  the  piece  was  delicious  noise,  of  whteh  the  only 
dramatic  suggescion  was  the  passage  through  life  of  a  rather  rich* 
mindedlysobir  and  patient  sort  of  man,  with  one  leg  shorter  than  the 
other.  B\m  inner  gravity  and  modesty  seemed  connected  with  his 
lameness.  At  one  point  he  tumbles  ofi  the  bank  into  the  water  and 
then,  bqng  I  is  caught  in  the  whirlpool  rapids  for  a  long  time  until  he 
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geto  oat  rather  wet;  after  which  nonsense  and  noise,  but  for  the  short 
gleam  of  sanity  at  the  very  end,  which  is  sweet  bat  irreleyant. 

On  second  hearing  arbitrary  cliaracter  of  noisy  half  more  infernal 
than  before. 

F.  Pastoral  peace ;  sadden  alarm,  (why  the  loll  here?)  then  conflict, 
bells,  lire,  night ;  and  rest. 

G.  The  only  part  which  I  recognise  is  a  thanderstorm  in  the  middle 
of  the  piece. 

H.  If  I  had  not  been  told  I  do  not  think  I  shonld  have  felt  any  story ; 
as  it  is  the  piece  saggested  saccesaiTe  batches  of  dolls  oat  for  a  morning 
walk;  they  meet  soon  naughty  boys,  who  rip  them  open  and  make  the 
sawdust  fly ;  wild  war-dance  of  boys ;  one  lone  doll  going  home. 

I.  Lullaby;  mother;  baby;  cradle;  rocking;  love-gentleness;  good 
night.  Changes  to  thunderstorm;  fear;  ram  ceases;  lullabv  again. 
New  theme  thrust  into  the  picture;  leads  up  to  a  strong  emotion;  not 
quite  tragic ;  hope  of  future  for  child.  Now  grows  traffic,  the  sky  of 
hope  for  the  future  clouded ;  trouble,  sorrow ;  all  may  be  a  dream  of 
the  child's  future  by  the  mother;  confused  gathering  to  a  climax; 
breaks;  envoi. 

If  a  dr«afA,  it  (envoi)  is  a  sad  good  night;  but  rather  it  is  now  the 
narrator  saying  ^^  So  it  was,  and  so  he  dfed,"  ^*  So  it  ended, **  ^^That  was 
the  end  of  him." 

Played  a  second  time.    Lullaby  as  before,  storm  ditto,  all  as  before. 

J.  Peace  and  quiet— sadden  terror— violence,  confusion.  At  the  last 
a  climax,  as  of  a  violent  death,  succeeded  by  silence,  a  hash.  The  main 
impression  one  of  great  cantraats^  sadden  changes  in  scene.  Haman 
stiife  breaking  in  upon  human  peace  and  happiness,  or  upon  the  quiet 
of  nature;  the  whole  rising  to  the  climax;  increasing  rapidity  and  in- 
tensity of  action ;  the  catastrophe;  the  end. 

K.  A  bare  heath,  or  stretch  of  sand  beach;  she  remonstrating  with 
him,  who  is  going.  Then  a  battle,  she  seeking  among  the  desid  and 
wounded.    Dido  and  ^neas. 

The  general  form  of  which  the  preceding  are  the  content  would 
be :  The  sad  calm  of  monotony  broken  in  upon  by  a  catastrophe  whose 
succeeding  waves  overwhelm  the  soul. 

L.  The  story  which  first  suggested  itself  and  which  I  can^t  get  rid  of, 
although  it  seems  in  places  mconsistent,  is  of  two  persons  at  first 
amicable  and  tlien  quarreling,  finally  becoming  reconciled  only  to 
quarrel  again.  This  seems  (is)  too  trivial  for  such  a  magnificent  thing. 
As  to  the  musical  enjoyment  of  this  selection,  it  is  very  great.  The 
more  I  think  of  it  the  more  artificial  my  answer  seems,  thoa^  I  have  ih> 
substitute  for  it. 

M.  Extremely  beautiful,  especially  at  first.  Sarly  part  saggested 
monastic  life,  as  it  should  have  been,  In  the  middle  ages.  Then  war 
sweeps  over  the  country  and  demolishes  the  monastery.  An  eflfoit  is 
made  to  reconstruct  the  old  life  (whether  it  is  a  tale  regarding  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  group  I  do  not  know),  but  the  attempt  is  not  finally  suocees- 
ful.  The  life  then  becomes  confused,  mingles  with  the  erode  move- 
ments of  cruel  times,  and  ends  in  physical  or  moral  battle.  At  the  last 
moment  occurs  a  recollection  of  earlier  peace. 

N.  (My  first  sketch  on  first  hearing  thrown  out  on  second  hearing. 
The  first  was  due  to  a  false  reminiscence.) 

The  hero  of  this  bit  of  tragedy  is  in  much  the  same  world  as  Poe's 
lover  in 

*'Thou  wast  that  all  to  me,  love 

For  which  my  soul  did  pine, 

[A  green  isle  in  the  sea,  love 

A  fortress  and  a  shrine. 

Ail  wreathed  with  fairy  fruits  and  flowers 

And  all  the  flowers  were  mine. 
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Ah,  dream  too  bright  to  last ! 

♦  #  •  * 

No  more,  no  more,  no  more, 

(Such  language  holds  the  solemn  sea 

To  the  sands  upon  the  shore) 

Shall  bloom  the  thunder  blasted  tree, 

Or  the  stricken  eagle  soar. 

And  all  my  days  are  trances 
And  all  my  nightly  dreams 
Are  where  thy  dark  eye  glances 
And  where  thy  footstep  gleams, 
In  what  ethereal  dances 
By  what  eternal  streams.*'] 

(The  poem  is  called  ^'  To  One  in  Paradise."^  Only  he  struggles  more 
fiercely  for  the  lost  love,  has  a  much  more  Titanic  determiDatfon  to  win 
her  back — but  fails. 

O.  No  cofiererU  story  suggested.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  a  young 
girl  were  living  a  quiet  passive  life.  Then  an  external  misfortune,  a 
war  perhaps — ^not  a  gradual  passion  of  her  own — came  upon  her.  The 
rest  seemed  a  sort  of  pursuit  and  effbrt  to  rescue  the  victim.  This  in- 
volves the  sacrifice  of  the  old  life,  which  at  the  time  seemed  dull  and 
sad,  but  now  seems  beautiful. 

On  second  hearing  it  seems  there  are  three  passions  or  tendencies,  a 
solemn  and  awful  one  beside  the  exciting  one.  But  I  can't  define  what 
they  are. 

P.    Summer :  zephyr  followed  by  storm. 

Or  hymn  within  a  convent,  and  a  surging  crowd  or  a  battle  without. 

In  the  soul :  conflict  with  intervals  of  peace. 

A  raging  soul  listening  to  a  distant  church-service. 

A,  F^te  champStre.    Children's  minuet— in  old  fashioned  dress. 

A  fierce  storm ;  thunder,  lightning ;  consternation,  dispersion.  End 
of  dance,  gravely. 

After  interval— a  stately  procession  or  polonaise,  by  the  same  com- 
pany grown.  A  storm  of  warring  passions.  Reminiscence  of  first 
scene. 

B.  Disappointment,  spirited  endeavor,  success. 

.C.  The  piece  suggests  to  me  the  following  dramatic  situation :  Firm, 
calm,  resigned  acceptance  of  fate  or  future  by  an  earnest  nature  capable 
of  deep  feeling,  though  in  opposition  to  desire ;  met  by  equally  decided 
but  stormy  resistance  and  expostulation,  on  the  part  of  an  unprincipled 
and  ardent  nature,  which  is  unsuccessful  at  the  end,  though  unconvinced. 
Love  would  be  presumably  the  theme. 

2>.  A  funeral  march  or  dirge  for  a  young  girl  chanted  by  her  girl 
friends.  A  sudden  contest  and  strife.  I  thought  of  Ophelia's  death  and 
Hamlet's  struggle  with  Laertes.  After  long  strife  the  dirge  Is  repeated 
as  If  thought  centred  again  about  the  dead  girl. 

B.  A  life  capable,  sensitive,  forceful,  recognizes  very  early  Its  own 
possibilities  for  good  and  evil.  The  life  Is  a  fair  one  outwardly  and  the 
world  iudges  It  right  In  calling  It  blameless ;  but  the  world  cannot  see 
the  Inner  mental  and  spiritual  working. 

S[.)  The  soul  Itself  sees  beneath  Its  own  outer  and  even  inner  calm ; 
recognizes  that  there  is  some  element  here  that  will  work  harm ;  It 
sadly  feels  Its  own  powerlessness,  or  weakness  of  will  to  prevent  the 
harm. 

(II.)  Then  the  thought  of  temptation  with  Its  horrible  significance 
clashes  on  the  soul ;  but  the  anguish  caused  by  the  thought  repels  It  at 
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first,  and  keeps  it  at  a  hovering  distance,  yet  the  soul  knows  that  the 
temptation  will  return.  In  this  first  period  the  soul  knows  that,  men- 
tally, it  is  stronger  than  its  foe ;  bnt  in  the  next  stage,  the  eool  Is 
weakened  and  does  not  resist;  it  welcomes  all  the  horror  that  it  hated 
before  and  yields  folly  to  the  delight  of  the  sin, — all  this  mentally. 

So  at  the  end,  as  in  the  beginning,  it  still  appears  calm  and  pore  in  the 
Jndffment  of  the  world. 

F,  It  is  the  story  of  a  life  beginning  with  a  happy  peacefol  yoa^ 
suddenly  broken  in  upon  by  excitement  and  adventure,  ending  finally  in 
a  return  to  the  quiet,  uneventful  life  of  the  early  days. 

Q.  First  hearing.  Scene,  a  square  in  a  foreign  town ;  cathedral 
spire;  bells;  procession  of  priests ;  organ  music;  enter  church;  sudden 
inrush  of  soldiers  and  people;  gaiety,  dancing;  hush!  reappearance ol 
priests  bearing  a  bier ;  Dells  and  orgain  again.  They  pass  on  and  new 
scenes,  of  vailing  character,  occur;  but  all  en  masse  and  all  in  tiie 
same  square.    No  dirttit  penonaX  drama  of  individuals. 

Second  hearing.  A  something  ominous !  War !  Storm  I  a  gatliering 
in  frightened  groups.    Ah  I   the  bells  again 

R,  I  hear  two  antagonistic  elements  in  conflict — the  bells  of 
cloisters  inviting  to  tranquillitv,  and  without,  the  raging  storm  and 
strife  of  men  for  earthly  gain,  where  the  strong  conquers  and  the  weak 
succumbs. 

/.  The  opening  movement  naturally  suggests  a  gondola,  and  that  of 
course  Venice  with  its  thousand  associations  of  intense  and  varied  life 
and  adventure;  but  it  was  Venice  that  suggested  whatever  images 
arose  in  my  mind  and  not  the  music  especially.  Naturally  Browning^s 
^'  In  a  Gondola  "  was  thought  of ;  also  a  storm,— with  wreck,— i^ 
returning  calm,  but  the  sullen  calm  of  subsiding  storm. 

J,  Peace  and  war;  peace  finally.  The  first  part  a  mother  soothing 
her  child. 

JT.  No  story  is  suggested;  but  expostulation  and  sometimes  en- 
treaty opposed  to  a  venement  and  impulsive  expression  of  something 
desired  to  be  done  at  any  coRt. 

L,  Practising  church  music ;  old  chants  and  quiet  chorals  not  too 
grand,  broken  in  upon  by  thunder-storms ;  boys*  voices,  and  almost 
relief. 


Question  (j) 


How  would  yoa  describe  the  general  mood  which  tiiie 
following  music  is  fitted  to  incite,  or  the  atmosphere  which 
seems  to  pervade  it  f 

Beethoven.    Pianoforte  Sonata  in  S,  op.  109.    Andante  Molto  cantab- 
ile.    The  theme  alone  without  the  variations. 
It  suggests  to  me  a  mood  of  devotional  meditation  (Andacht). 
Piano  solo. 

ANSWEES  TO  V. 

A.  I  am  still  too  much  under  the  influence  of  number  TV.  to  be 
aflfected  by  this  number. 

B.  Doubt;  hesitation. 

C.  Resignation. 

D.  Peaceful ;  but  sadness  in  it. 

E.  Pensive;  not  passionate— and  grave;  not  regretful.    (Nothing 
more  determinate  1} 

F.  Prayer. 

G.  Proceeds  from  a  placid  mood  in  the  presence  of  the  sublime. 
H.    Religious. 


ij 
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I.    DevotioDal  scene ;  not  very  religions,  but  dignified. 

J.    Seriousness,  solemnity,  thoaghtfnlness,  reUgioas  feeling. 

K.    Rererent,  Joyful  worship. 

Strasburg  Cathedral ;  a  procession  i>assing  along  the  naye ;  a  choir* 
boy  swingmg  a  censer  turns  his  face  and  looks  at  Uie  spectator. 

L.    Somewhat  religious,  though  it  has  a  shade  of  vague  unrest  in  it. 

M.    Beligious ;  suggests  some  G^erman  church  music. 

N.  No  impression  worth  noting  beyond  a  general  atmosphere  as  of 
a  calm  introduction  to  a  dignlii^  ceremony  ( ?)— This  interpretation 
seems  doubtful. 

O.  Not  sure  :•— thought  still  about  the  former  piece.  Is  it  religious 
peace  and  resignation? 

P.    Tender  seriousness. 

A.  Beligious  expansion;  grateful  worship  of  a  full  free  heart. 

B.  Seriousness  of  life. 

C.  Tender  religious  melancholy  tinged  with  a  sense  of  pathetic 
pleasure. 

2>.    Placid  retrospect. 

S,    Known.    A  mood  of  comfort  and  endurance  bom  from  sorrow. 

F,  Retrospection. 

0.  Devotional;  religious. 

S.    Longing  after  a  higher  life. 
/.    Hoch,  heilig  und  hehr. 
J.    A  generous  and  complete  nature. 

JT.    Self  control  and  the  quiet  happy  feeling  that  follows  success. 
L.    A  restless  person  waiting  for  some  tardy  arrival,  trying  to  forget 
himself  in  writing  out  some  senous  music. 

Question  VI. 

Do  yon  detect  anything  not  commonly  depicted  in  mnsio 
that  finds  its  expression  in  this  melody  f 

Mozart.  Nozze  di  Figaro,  Cavatina  of  Barberina  ^'  Llio  perduta  "  in 
the  4th  act.  According  to  Gustav  Engel  (Aesthetik  der  Tonkunst 
Berlin  1884,  p.  134)  Mozart  has  introduced  com<c  traits  into  this  air. 

Violin  and  Piano. 

Answers  to  VI. 

A.  A  fading  and  wilting  flower. 

B.  The  wind  crying  through  a  knot  hole  in  the  attic,  as  I  have  heard 
it  in  an  old  tumble  down  house. 

G.  A  very  sad  humor.  The  impression  of  oddity  and  pathos  is  dis- 
tinct to  my  mind. 

D.  Indefinite. 

E.  Sort  of  rustic  uncouth  unwillingness  ending  with  consent. 
H.    Seems  to  ask  a  question. 

1.  She  is  told  or  discovers  that  he  is  not  true ;  someone  intercedes 
and  says  it  may  not  be  so.  She  with  dignity  but  with  firmness  tinctured 
wltii  deep  grief  resents  the  conduct  ana  Is  turned  against  him.  (Is  not 
very  definite  in  Its  suggestion ;  not  clear.) 

J.  Anxiety ;  weakness ;  as  of  a  crying  child ;  relief,  as  though  the 
mother  came. 

K.  Not  uncommon  In  music.  Disappointment ;  ^^  Well,  never  mind." 
"  Men  must  work  and  women  must  weep.'' 

The  pathos  of  monotony  half  felt  in  the  midst  of  the  commonplace. 

M.  Plaintivelv  beautttul.  Yearning  aspiration?  Cannot  think  of 
any  unusual  feeling  expressed. 
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N.  The  only  impression  would  seem  to  me  no  more  uncommon  thtn 
any  other.  It  is  an  impression  of  someone  seeking  in  hope  and  sadneas 
mingled  for  some  lost  thing— whether  a  lost  child  or  a  lost  latch-key,  I 
can't  say.  The  search  grows  more  painfully  despairing  and  ends  in 
giving  the  whole  thing  up.  Even  so  X  have  looked  in  yi3n  through  all 
my  pockets  for  the  last  nickel  and  found  it  not.  The  search  u  one 
made  in  grief,  but  there  is  no  high  tragedy. 

(Gertauily  not  consciously  recogniz^  in  any  way,  nor  remembered.) 

Pareuthesis  added  after  learning  real  nature  of  piece. 

O.    Nothing  clear. 

P.  Nothing,  except,  perhaps,  a  moan;  yet  the  like  is  common  in 
Mozart,  e.  g.,  in  his  llto. 

A.  A  sunny  Mark  Tapley-ism. 

B.  Anxiety;  gentleness. 

C.  Indecision. 

D.  Questioning. 

J7.    An  every  day  customariness. 

G,    Seeking,  doubt,  questioning,  despair. 

J7.    A  conversation  of  lovers  in  questions.    Teasing. 

/.    Entirely  engrossed  by  the  music ;  no  images  or  impressions. 

J.    Blindness. 

JT.    The  sweet,  stern  cliaracter  of  a  noble  woman. 

L.  A  little  child  talking  to  her  favorite  doll,  telling  her  how  much 
she  is  loved  and  begging  tor  an  equal  return  of  the  love ;  then  singing 
her  off  to  sleep. 

Question  vn. 

Handel's  air,  <'He  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men," 
from  the  Messiah,  is  generally  regarded  as  a  musical  expres- 
sion of  great  sadness,  if  not  dejection.  As  the  snecessiye 
phrases  of  its  introduction  are  now  played  through,  indicate 
which  contribute  chiefly  to  its  character  of  melancholy,  and 
why  they  do  so. 

The  notes  of  this  selection  were  exhibited  on  a  placard  in  sight  of  the 
listeners,  the  successive  phrases  being  lettered  as  follows : 


^^^^^ 


s 


^mrr^^t 


Of  this  fragment  Gumey  writes  as  follows  (Power  of  Sound,  p.  2^) : 
^^  In  the  opening  to  ^  He  was  Despised,'  the  pathetic  effect  in  the  sixth 
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bar  of  the  G  flat  or  minor  third  of  E  flat,  as  distinguished  from  the 
major  G  natural,  which  might  have  been  used,  is  instantly  recognized.'' 
Again  (p.  329.)  :  ^^  The  enect  of  the  minor  intervals  in  this  melody 
was  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  Harmony ;  but  the  character  is  really  set 
in  the  opening  six  [five]  bars  of  the  piece,  before  any  such  interval  has 
occurrea.  Here  the  motion,  grave  throughout,  owes  its  character  of 
absolute  dejection  mainly  to  the  two  groups  of  three  descending  thirds 
in  the  midctie ;  these  receive  a  special  Intensity  from  the  accents  falling 
on  the  second  of  the  three  chords ;  and  the  pause  after  the  flrst  group 
emphasizes  the  efl^t  of  the  reiteration,  as  though  the  power  of  move- 
ment were  gathered  again  only  to  sink  to  a  still  lower  depth  of  depres- 
sion   These  features  present  a  clear  affinity  to  physical  move- 
ments of  drooping  and  collapse."    Violin  and  piano. 

Answeeb  to  VII. 

A.  It  seems  plaintive  and  supplicating  to  me,  but  not  necessarily 
very  sad ;  phrases  h  and  i  are  perhaps  sadT 

B.  The  ^iece  gives  a  general  impression  of  eadneu^  rather  than  de- 
jection ;  of  mourning  that  the  past  is  past,  rather  than  of  fear  for  the 
fatnre  or  regret  for  the  present. 

G.  The  extreme  dejection  begins  with  the  G  flat,  continuing  through 
the  next  bar. 

D.  Phrases  e,  /  and  h  contain  the  element  of  sadness ;  i  is  full  of  feel- 
ing; i  and  a  and  ^,  have  the  human  feeling;  the  spiritual  element 
oomes  in  the  d  and  e. 

5.  Phrases  c,  /,  h  (especially),  pain  I  phrase  i  gives  way. 

F.  All  through,  great  dejection,  especially  &  e,  e/,  and  some  notes  in 
A;  but  (query)  was  it  not  the  wail  of  the  strings?  Would  it  have  been 
so  on  the  piano  alone? 

6.  Sad  throughout,  but  especially  in  a,  d  and  g. 
H.    To  me  the  dejection  is  continuous. 

I.  The  dejection  comes  flrst  at  &,  next  at  e,  but  a  trifle  less  here  than 
at  b.  The  climax  is  on  h.  Phrase  i  disappoints  me  as  not  fulfilling 
what  was  required  to  complete  the  dejection.  The  G  flat  in  h  is  the  de- 
cidve  note. 

J.  The  two  falling  cadences  like  sighs,  and  the  last  bar  giving  way  to 
sadness. 

K.  The  dejection  comes  in  the  flrst  place  from  the  abruptness  pro- 
duced by  the  short  rests.  The  incompleteness  of  the  short  phrases  b  e, 
e/,  suggests  the  cutting  short  of  the  life,  whose  grandeur  is  felt  in  the 
beautiful  harmony  in  a,  d,  ^,  and  i.  These  last  form  a  connected  whole 
of  which  the  previous  are  an  interruption. 

lu  the  second  place  the  change  of  key  in  e  and  h  adds  to  the  sense  of 
normal  development  interrupted;  and  this  is  further  carried  out  by  the 
minor  in  h. 

The  self-restraint  produced  by  the  pause  between  the  second  and 
third  notes  of  the  violin  [which  was  plaved  as  above  indicated,  and  as 
the  phrase  is  sung,  and  not  as  it  occurs  in  the  introduction]  adds  to  the 
pathos. 

Phrases  a,  d  and  g  represent  the  great  soul  struggling  on  its  course ; 
phrases  6  o,  «/,  A,  represent  circumstance,  fate,  &e  cutting  off  of  the 
soul's  course. 

L.  Close  of  phrases  a  and  ^,  to  some  extent  b  and  c,  d  and  e.  Most 
of  all  to  me  phrase  h  and  beginning  of  phrase  i,  which  seems  to  express 
an  utter  hopelessness.    Of  course,  as  a  whole,  the  air  Is  very  sad. 

M.  Phrases  d  and  g  are  spoken  words  of  sadness ;  the  phrases  played 
by  the  piano  alone  are  sighs:  the  halting  notes  at  the  conclusion  are  the 
culmination.  The  introouction  of  successive  flats  evidently  causes  a 
part  of  the  effect. 
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K.  The  '^  dejection,"  apart  from  the  tempo,  is  not  marked  in  tiie 
flrat  phrase,  appears,  however,  in  6,  and  in  the  contrast  between  the 
hi^h  and  low  phrases.  The  concluding  phrase  is  one  of  a  certain  sor- 
rowful couRolation.  Nor  is  the  dejection  anywhere  without  its  accom- 
panying^ and  contrasted  consolation,  which  appears  in  the  plirases  low 
In  tne  scale  as  a  certain  g^ently  solemn  ofibet  to  the  grief.  In  this  con- 
trast lies  the  chief  art. 

O.  Decidedly  at  h.  The  rest  is  also  sad,  but  h  especially  so;  it  ii 
piercing.    Dejection  is  not  so  much  expressed  in  A  as  sadness. 

A.  Phrases  a  and  c,  deep  sadness;  d  and  d,  tender  compassion; 
phrase  h  Is  heroic ;  phrase  i,  exquisite  pity  (love). 

B.  The  most  touching,  the  three  last  measures. 

C.  Impression  of  dejection  begins  in  a,  increased  in  d,  still  more  in/, 
complete  in  i ;  lost  more  or  less,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  diminished,  in 
the  intermediate  plirases. 

2>.  The  passage  d  expresses  dejection,  discouragement,  most  power- 
fully. 

E.  The  whole  selection  contains  profound  dejection ;  the  theme  is 
announced  in  a;  &  and  c  are  the  sorrowful  suggestions  of  the  sufferer 
that  there  may  be  better  things  in  store,  yet  even  here  the  downward 
phrasing  implies  that  hopelessness  brings  the  hope  immediately  down- 
ward; d  marks  the  better  conclusion  of  the  sufferer;  e  and  /are  new 
suggestions  of  hopeless  hope,  and  g  the  heartbroken  answer  tliat  the 
bitter  fact  remains ;  h  is  the  admission  of  the  counter-soul  that  pain  is, 
after  all,  necessary ;  the  final  conclusion  is  one  of  the  deepest  depression. 

F.  Phrases  b  and  c,  and  e  and  /,  seem  to  express  sadness,  yet  theb 
expression  of  it  would  seem  incomplete  if  they  did  not  lead  up  to  the 
phrases  d  and  g ;  but  h  and  i  would,  to  me,  separately  express  the  tone 
of  the  whole  fragment. 

G.  The  poignancy  of  the  sadness  increases  with  each  phrase,  and 
culminates  in  the  last  heavy  dejection  and  gloom  at  the  end  —  a  gloom 
not  of  anger,  but  of  sorrow  accepted. 

S.  The  expression  of  deep  sorrow  and  abandonment  is  accentuated 
at  6,  and,  to  my  feeling,  culminates  in  A,  but  after  all,  is  very  likely  a 
resultant  effect. 

/.  The  phrase  a  is  not  conclusive,  but  taken  to  d,  the  expression  cl 
dejection  is  complete,  without  the  other  phrases. 

J.    Phrase  h.  beginning  with  the  fifth  note. 

K,    Impression  of  sadness  through  the  whole  piece. 

Question  VEEI. 

What  single  adjective  best  expresses  to  your  mind  the 
general  impression  of  the  following  masicf 

J.  S.  Bach.  Well-tempered  Clavichord :  Prelude  in  £  flat  minor.  In 
the  "Conversation  in  Music"  (p.  5.),  Rubinstein  writes:  ....  "the 
tragic  in  no  opera  sounds,  or  can  sound,  as  it  is  heard  in  . . . . ,  or  in  the 
prelude  in  £  flat  minor  of  Baches  "  Wohl-temperirte  Clavier."  Piano 
solo. 

Anbwees  to  vm. 

A.  Religious. 

B.  Unsatisfactory. 

C.  Tragically  sad.    Widow  of  a  dead  patriot. 

D.  Fanciful;  full  of  fancy.  Picture:  Twilight;  a  woman  playing 
and  dreaming. 

£.    ?  ?  ?  1    Non-slgniflcant. 
F.    . 
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H.    Sad. 
I.    Funereal. 
J.    Instability. 

E,  Not  light  enough  for  ' '  fantastic  " ;  too  much  matter  for  the  merely 
negative  '^  disfointed.^^    Whimsical. 

£.  Interesting,  but  to  me  not  particularly  beautiful  or  great.  It 
seems  incomplete,  more  like  an  introduction  to  something  else. 

M.    Disjointed. 

N.  This  kind  of  thing  declines  to  be  expressed  except  as,  say,  a 
seraph^s  song,  a  song  of  one  excelling  in  knowledge. 

0.  Funeral  march? 

A.  Satisfactory. 

B.  Soothing. 

C.  Heavily  monotonous. 

iP.  Known.  Massive :  the  massiveness  of  a  cathedral,  with  the  deli- 
cate tracery  of  the  frescoing  and  pillar  ornamentation  occasionally  re- 
vealed by  Uie  light. 

F,  Gloomy. 

G,  Interesting  and  dignified ;  non-emotional. 

S.  Serious  (philosopnical),  majestically  elevated— but  to  a  dizzy 
height  a  la  Beethoven. 

J.    Languor;  reluctance. 

JT.    Contentment. 

L.  Feelings  after  a  disappointment ;  not  cheerless,  but  serious,  and 
more  uplifting  than  sad ;  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  sad. 

Question  IX. 

Can  yon  connect  the  following  melody  with  any  marked 
tyx>e  of  personal  character! 

Mozart :  Don  Giovanni :  Canzonetta  in  the  second  act,  sung  by  Don 
Giovanni  to  a  mandolin  accompaniment,  ^^  Deh  vleni  alia  flnestra."  It 
was  assumed  that  there  would  be  some,  at  least,  in  the  audience  who 
would  not  recognize  the  song.  It  seems  to  me  to  bring  out  the  two 
fundamental  cluiracteristics  of  a  Don  Juan :  his  powers  of  passion  and 
the  mocking  indifference  that  lies  beneath.  Gurney  speaks  (p.  469)  of 
^^  the  half  gay,  half  tender  gallantry  of  the  Guitar  Song  in  Don  Gio- 
vanni." Attention  was  specially  called  to  the  contrast  between  the 
melody  and  the  accompaniment.    Violin  and  piano. 

Answebs  to  IX. 

A.  Known.    Don  Giovanni. 

B.  A  conflict  of  emotions ;  on  the  whole  the  higher  purpose  triumphs 
over  the  baser. 

C.  Known ;  but  it  agrees  with  his  character. 

D.  The  violin  melody,  a  chiid  telling  a  story,  or  a  story  told  to  a 
child;  the  accompaniment  suggests  uie  lightness  of  the  whole.  It 
doesn't  matter,  after  all. 

E.  D.  J.  and  Laporello,  nicht  wahr?  No  other  association,  though 
I  don't  recall  the  last  part. 

F.  Rollicking  rou4,  the  accompaniment ;  more  depth  of  character  in 
air. 

H.  Somewhat  like  the  celebrated  Don  Juan  Serenade ;  a  passionate 
plea  shut  in  in  a  laughing  accompaniment. 

1.  Mountaineer ;  hunter.  ThU  was  written  before  I  noticed  the  air. 
Don  Giovanni  Serenade. 

J.  An  earnest  character  with  an  underlying  current  of  light-hearted- 
ness.    One  who  thoroughly  realizes  the  serious  side  of  life,  hut  who  is 
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by  nature  an  optimiBt  and  cannot  entirely  repress  a  nataral  Jojousness. 

K.  David  Rizzio.  A  combination  of  a  Wattean  shepherdess  and 
Priscilla  Mullins.    Marie  Bashkirtseff. 

L.  A  person  of  merry  temperament,  but  at  the  some  time  of  serious 
intent.  The  running  accompaniment  gives  this  merry  irresponsible 
character  to  it.  The  air  on  the  violin  is  more  serious,  though  at  times 
quite  merry  itself,  and  also  occasionally  sentimental. 

M.  A  fashionable  or  frivolous  character  with  a  deep  undercurrent  of 
sincerity.    This  idea  did  not  come  until  attention  had  been  called  to  the  I 

difference  between  accompaniment  and  violin  melody. 

N.    Beyond  the  impression  of  the  tempo,  nothing  expressible. 

O.  Isn't  this  Don  Giovanni*s  Serenade?  The  feeling  is  in  the  ahr,  tlie 
villainy  in  the  accompaniment.  i 

I 

A.    Levitv ;  amorous  sentiment. 

C,    Frivolity,  and  the  earnestness  really  in  the  cliaracter. 

iP.  Known.  Tliis  does  not  suggest  one  particular  type  of  character, 
unless,  perhaps,  it  is  the  double  cmiracter  of  frivolity  with  a  steadying 
stndn  of  seriousness. 

J^    The  contradictory  character  6t  a  younff  woman. 

0,  A  complex,  fascinating  woman,  amia  gay  surroundings ;  or,  a 
grave  and  thoughtful  woman  wearing  a  smiling  exterior. 

H.    Known.    Don  Qiovanni. 

JT.    Known.     Don   Giovanni.     Flippancy,  or    better,  playfulness, 
feigned,  concealing  a  sad  heart. 
L.    Known.    Don  Giovanni. 

QXTESTION  X. 

Of  what  race  should  yon  think  this  song  a  prodact,  and 
why! 

^^  Der  Rothe  Sarafan.^'  Bussian  popular  melody.  It  has  to  my  ear 
the  monotonous  sadness  of  the  plains  whence  it  has  come.  There  is  a 
terrible  hopelessness  in  it ;  it  seems  an  echo  of  immemorial  ndsery 
borne  with  resignation. 

Violin  and  piano.  I 

Anbwebs  to  X.  '1 

A.  English. 

B.  The  softness  and  the  rather  languid  air  about  it  betoken  a  south- 
ern nation,  and  I  should  say  Persian. 

C.  Known ;  but  I  don't  see  why. 

D.  English. 

E.  Rothe  Sarafan.    Russian,  I  believe. 

F.  Irish ;  but  too  pathetic. 

G.  French. 

H.    German  moonshine. 

1.  Old  English:  then  recalled  as  Russian.  I 
J.    German.    The  music  of  a  musical  people,  but  of  the  peasantry 

because  Hmple, 

K.    Central  Germany. 

L.    Teutonic(  ?) .    Have  no  reason.    Perhaps  Slavonic(  ?) . 

M.    Engli8h(?)  or  German. 

N.  Don't  know  it.  Take  it  to  be  South  German,  but  feel  mudi 
doubt.    Can  feel  no  assurance.  ' 

O.    Italian? 

A,  German  —  simplicity. 

B.  Not  Italian,  nor  German,  nor  French. 
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C,  A  northern  song,  perhaps  Norwegian  or  Basslan,  on  account  of 
its  pathetic  wildness. 

E.  German,  becaase  of  its  simplicity  of  feeling.  Not  light  enough 
for  France,  nor  sparkling  enough  for  Italy,  too  much  sentiment  tor 
England. 

J^    German. 

G.    Possibly  Irish. 

J9.  Known.  Russian  popular  song.  The  melancholy  is  character- 
istic. 

J,  German.  Sung  by  a  homesick  woman  far  away  from  her  native- 
land,  possibly  in  America. 

K,    Unknown.    Russian,  because  of  its  undercurrent  of  sadness. 

Question  XI. 

Is  the  singer  of  the  following  melody  a  man  or  a  woman^ 
and  ont  of  what  emotional  experience  would  such  a  song^ 
be  bom! 

Bizet.  The  song  of  Carmen  In  the  third  act  of  the  opera,  over  the 
cards  that  foretell  her  death :  ^^  In  van  per  evitaf.*'  The  dramatic  situa- 
tion for  which  this  song  was  written  seems  to  me  to  be  expressed  in  the 
music  alone ;  a  woman  sings  thus  to  tell  herself  that  though  life  is 
sweet  she  must  shortly  die. 

Answers  to  XI." 

A.  A  woman  has  lost  her  husband  in  battle  and  is  trying  to  console 
herself  while  singing  to  her  young  babe.  Mingled  despair  and  love  for 
her  child. 

C.  Woman;  disappointed  love. 

D.  Might  be  sung  by  either,  possibly  woman.  Suggestion,  the  spirit 
of  Schumann's  ^^  Ich  grolle  nicht." 

E.  First  hearing.  Either  a  man  pathetically  and  simply  pleading 
to  a  woman  to  have  him,  or  a  woman  kindly  and  sweetly  saying  she 
must  refuse.  Second  hearing.  Decidedly  a  woman,  and  decmedly 
pleading,  with  a  longing  yet  submissive  spirit. 

F.  woman;  a  farewell. 

G.  A  man  pleading  with  a  woman  who  does  not  reciprocate  hls^ 
affection. 

H.    Maternal  love. 

I.    Woman ;  jealous  love. 

J.    Woman ;  intense  protestation,  sad,  not  angry. 

K.    Male. 

L.    Woman.    Expression  of  some  deep  passion. 

M.    A  girl  mourning  for  her  dead  lover. 

N.  A  woman  resigns  her  dearest— a  mother  her  son,  a  girl  her  lover, 
— ^f  or  a  noble  end,  a  cause  that  demands  him ;  she  does  not  resign  him 
to  a  blind  fate,  but  to  a  cause.    (Kot  at  all  recognised.) 

O.  A  woman's  sorrow  and  prayer.  It  is  a  sort  of  sublime  calm 
despair. 

A,  A  woman.  A  very  loving  plea  for  reconciliation,  explaining  her 
loyalty  and  faith  in  suffering. 

B.  Man ;  disappointment  and  despair. 
C    Man ;  yearning  wistful ness. 

E.  A  woman  who  has  suffered  sings  because  conquered  pain  impels 
her. 

F*  Man;  sorrow. 

Q,  A  woman ;  bewailing  past  Joys. 
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H.    Is  it  written  for  a  man's  voice?  perhaps  approaching  death. 

J.    Man ;  passionate  entreaty  without  avail. 

K.    A  passionate  woman ;  unrequited  affection. 

X.  Woman ;  bewails  loss  of  her  lover ;  first  wretched,  then  despair* 
ing,  finally  experiencing  a  gentler  feeling  and  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  it. 

The  evening  began  with  a  performance  of  the  Andante 
from  Mendelssohn's  well-known  and  loved  Concerto  for 
violin  and  piano  (Op.  64),  on  which  three  of  the  anditon 
took  the  following  notes  : 

O.  First  movements  of  an  undeclared  love;  middle  of  same;  some 
disturbing  circumstances  in  same,  followed  by  repose. 

K.  Yearning;  longing  to  go;  attainment  seen  but  recognized  u 
impossible.    Passionate  pleading — struggle  to  transcend  limicatiODS. 

The  motive  to  the  passion  felt  here  are  mixed.  Partly  they  are  the 
inevitable  conditiou«  of  human  life;  partly  the  motive  is  love. 

A.  Education  ethical;  plea  for  purity  and  generosity ;  Strom  der 
Welt;  ethical  practice  on  broad  lines;  justification;  peace;  beauty. 

In  ending  the  transcription  of  these  notes  of  the  first  ei- 
X)erimental  attempt  that  as  far  as  I  know  has  ever  been  made 
to  reach  exacter  notions  in  regard  to  the  expressiveness  of 
mnsic,  I  cannot  forbear  acknowledging  again  my  good  fortune 
in  obtaining  aid  of  such  temper  and  quality  in  the  under- 
taking. Kot  only  my  thanks  but  those  of  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  more  careful  study  of  the  mental  phenomena 
concerned  in  music  hearing  are  due  to  this  company  of  listen- 
ers for  the  zeal  and  the  frankness  displayed  in  these  acnte 
replies  to  an  exacting  series  of  questions. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  these  suggestions 
from  various  music,  let  us  endeavor  to  form  some  idea  of  tie 
general  nature  of  the  inquiry  in  the  pursuit  of  which  they 
have  been  obtained. 

To  he  continued. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

Bt  E.  W.  Scripturb. 

The  Method  of  Begular  Variation. 

The  method  of  mlDimum  yariation  seeks  to  determine  that  change  hi 
the  stimulas  which  produces  a  minimum  change  in  the  sensation.  For 
this  purpose  the  stimulus  is  varied  in  one  of  its  properties  till  the 
variation  is  noticed.  This  is  what  the  usual  statement  of  the  principle 
amounts  to  when  we  enlarge  it  from  the  exclusive  application  to  the 
intensity  of  the  stimulus.  In  applying  this  method  to  psychological 
questions  it  has  up  to  the  present  day  been  changed  in  such  a  way  that 
it  can  scarce  be  brought  into  agreement  with  the  above  view  of  it. 

Qiven  a  stimulus  possessing  several  properties  x,  y,  z.  Let  one  of 
these  properties  be  varied,  e.  g.  z,  while  tne  others  are  kept  constant. 
We  have  thus  two  independent  variables  x  and  t,  the  varied  property  and 
the  time.  The  problem  is  to  find  for  what  values  of  x  and  t  the  change 
becomes  noticeable. 

dx 

The  expression  for  the  variation  of  x  is  — .    Now,  if  f or  t  »  0, 
0  =  x^  d< 

and  in  general 
dx 

where  Xq  is  a  given  constant  (in  this  case  the  value  of  that  property  of 
the  stimulus  wnich  is  to  be  varied,  or  the  "starting  value*'),  and  u  is  a 
given  function  of  (,  then  x  is  determined  for  every  value  of  t  and  the 
problem  becomes :  for  a  given  value  of  the  property  x,  which  is  varied 
at  the  rate  u,  to  determine  at  what  value  of  x  the  variation  becomes  per- 
ceptible. The  value  of  x  thus  obtained  is  called  the  le<ut  perceptible 
variation. 
The  variation  is  likewise  completely  determined  when  f or  e  »  0 

x«Xo 
dx 

dt 

and  in  general 

d*x 

—  «  U 

df 

where  the  quantities  with  the  index  q  are  given  constants. 

The  quantity  {/as  thus  defined  is  called  the  acceleration  of  the  varia- 
tion. The  value  of  x  corresponding  to  the  least  perceptible  change  can 
be  called  the  least  perceptible  accelerated  variation. 
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As  was  to  be  expected,  the  least  perceptible  yariation  in  the  pitdi  of  a 
simple  tone  is  not  only  a  function  of  the  pitch  and  the  inten^ty  bnt  also 
of  the  rate  of  variation.  Qiyen  a  tone  of  the  pitch  n  and  the  intensity  I 
where  /=»  constant,  to  find  the  Just  perceptible  An  when  the  pitch  of  the 

tone  is  varied  at  the  rate  9  =  — -.    The  preliminary  experiments  aheady 

prove  that 

Doc  — 

That  is  to  say,  the  least  perceptible  variation  increases  as  the  rate  of 
variation  decreases,  and  nice  versa. 

On  the  Faintest  Perceptible  Sound. 

By  means  of  a  specially  constructed  audiometer  I  am  able  to  vary  the 
intensitv  of  any  given  sound  at  almost  any  given  rate.  While  pre- 
paring for  an  extensive  series  of  measurements  on  the  least  perceptible 
souna  I  came  across  the  f ollowiDg  remarkable  fact. 

The  audiometer  is  arranged  so  that  the  sound  is  heard  In  a  telephone, 
and  its  intensity  depends  on  the  relative  positions  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  coils.  At  one  point  there  is  an  absolute  zero,  that  is,  the 
plate  of  the  telephone  is  not  set  in  vibration.  As  the  position  of  one 
of  the  coils  is  changed  a  vibration  is  set  up  in  the  plate,  the  amplitude  of 
which  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  current.  If  we  change  the  po^ 
tion  of  the  coU  sufficiently  Uie  vibration  of  the  plate  and  the  air  become 
great  enough  for  the  ear  to  perceive  a  sound.  The  point  at  which  this 
happens  —  that  is,  the  faintest  perceptible  sound — depends  on  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  person  tested  and  on  several  other  factors,  one  of  which 
has  hitherto  been  left  unnoticed,  namelv,  the  rate  at  which  the  thresb- 
hold  is  approached.  The  influence  of  the  rate  manifests  itaeUt  in  a  pecv- 
liar  manner.  If  the  relative  position  of  the  coils  is  very  slowly  chuiged 
the  faintest  perceptible  sound  appears  at  a  certain  point  where  the 
physical  vibration  has  a  certain  amplitude,  which  we  can  denote  hyp. 
Thus,  when  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  has  been  changed  from  0  at 
the  rate  of  g  units  per  second,  then  the  faintest  sound  perceived  is  p. 
But  a  change  in  the  rate  g,  according  to  which  the  sound  is  varied  from 
zero,  produces  a  change  in  the  faintest  perceptible  sound  p,  making  itp'. 
That  is,  a  change  in  the  rate  at  which  we  pass  from  an  absolute  zero  to 
the  psychological  zero  causes  a  change  in  the  relation  between  the  two. 

The  apparatus  for  the  absolute  measurement  of  sound  intensities  in 
units  of  work  has  not  yet  been  completed,  so  I  can  not  give  the  exact 
law  governing  the  relation  of  these  quantities ;  but  from  the  experiments 
as  yet  made  one  fact  at  least  can  be  determined :  the  least  perceptible 
sound  has  a  greater  phvsical  value  as  the  rate  is  increased.  Judging 
from  rough  estimates  I  should  say  that  this  physical  value  varies  as  Qie 
square  of  the  rate  of  change. 

Notation  for  Intensitt. 

Although  the  modulations  of  intensity  have  been  carried  to  a  great 
degree  of  fineness  in  music,  the  amount  of  intensity  in  any  given  case 
has  been  left  to  the  semi-conscious  Judgment  of  the  musician  and  has 
not,  like  the  questions  of  pitch  and  duration,  been  reduced  to  any  regu- 
larly defined  principles.  In  the  history  of  music  the  first  of  the  three 
dimensions  of  tones  to  push  itself  into  conscious  recognition  was  that  of 
pitch ;  thereafter  followed  duration,  and  last  intensity.  The  first  com- 
plete notation  for  pitch  is  attributed  to  Guide  Aretlus  in  the  XI.  oentmy. 
Three  centuries  later  the  notation  for  duration  was  introduced  by  Jean 
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de  MeuTB.  Naturally  the  presence  of  exact  means  of  expression  for 
these  two  quantities  afforded  opportunity  for  development  in  the  artistic 
execution  on  the  one  hand  and  for  scientific  research  on  the  other.  The 
subject  of  pitch  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  development.  The  dura- 
tion of  tones  is  also  a  matter  of  technique  that  has  been  carried  to 
a  great  degree  of  precision  in  practice,  although  it  has  been  scarcely  in- 
vestigated scientifically.  The  intensitv  of  tones,  however,  has  been 
much  neglected ;  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  speaking  of  the 
semi-conscious  use  of  the  different  degrees  of  intensity  in  the  execution 
or  composition  of  a  piece  of  music,  but  to  a  deliberate  use  of  the  shades 
of  intensity.  In  music  the  consideration  is  confined  to  the  five  vague 
expressions,  jT,  /,  m,  j9,  pp.  In  science  the  question  has  been  treated  al- 
most exclusively  in  relation  to  the  rough  tests  for  deafness.  The  late 
attempts  to  find  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  sound  have  come  more 
from  Uie  efforts  of  physicists  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  specialists  for 
ear  troubles  than  from  any  advance  in  the  music  of  intensity. 
Before  much  advance  can  be  made,  it  will  be  needful  to  adopt  some  ex- 

1>re8sions  for  the  different  degrees  of  intensity  to  remedy  the  inconven- 
ence  and  inaccuracy  of  the  present  terms.  For  the  present  purposes  we 
can  make  use  of  a  system  limited  to  ten  degrees  of  intensity.  Pitch  is 
indicated  by  the  position  of  the  note  on  the  staff,  duration  is  shown  by 
the  hooks  on  the  stems  of  the  notes,  except  in  the  case  of  the  whole  and 
half  notes,  where  a  difference  is  made  in  the  head  of  the  note.  This 
change  in  the  head  of  the  note  is  unnecessary  for  the  indication  of  dura- 
tion and  can  be  employed  to  indicate  Intensity.  A  very  slight  change  is 
thus  necessary  in  the  present  notation ;  we  can  retain  the  usual  method 
of  indicating  pitch  and  the  usual  signs  for  duration  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  for  the  whole  note  and  the  half  note.  These  can  be  indicated 
by  two  lines  across  the  stem  of  the  ordinary  quarter  note  for  the  whole 
note  and  one  for  the  half  note.  Consequently  the  series  of  notes  as  re- 
gards duration  will  be 


representing  the  whole,  half,  quarter,  eighth,  sixteenth,  thlrty-secondth 
and  sixty-fourth  notes  respectively. 

Whenever  it  is  desired  to  write  music  without  regard  to  intensity,  it 
can  be  done  in  the  same  way  as  at  present  with  the  substitution  of  ^e 
two  new  signs  for  the  whole  and  the  half  note,  or  it  can  be  done  as 
usual  without  any  danger  of  there  being  a  mistake  in  the  playing  of  it. 
Moreover  the  comprehension  and  the  execution  of  pieces  in  the  usual 
style  will  not  be  in  the  least  Interfered  with. 

The  heads  of  the  notes  in  the  above  example  are  all  the  same ;  by  em- 
ploying different  kinds  of  heads  the  different  degrees  of  intensity  can  be 
indicated  without  introducing  new  complications  in  the  notation.  The 
degrees  can  be  Indicated  by  a  series  of  new  signs.  Ten  different  de- 
grees of  intensity  are  to  be  represented ;  they  can  be  said  to  stand  in  the 
relations  expressed  by  the  numbers  placed  under  them  in  following  list : 


10  0  8  7  0  5  4  82  1 

These  can  be  used  as  the  heads  of  notes  directly  on  the  staff. 

The  question  arises  of  how  to  name  intervals  of  intensity.  To  avoid 
the  confusion,  inaccuracy,  and  above  all  the  limitedness  of  the  namea 
used  for  intervals  of  pitch,  we  can  adopt  a  simple  system  in  regard  to 
intensity.    An  interval  of  intensity  is  to  be  designated  by  a  fraction  of 
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which  the  degree  of  the  denomhiator  ts  the  degree  of  the  first  of  the 
two  tones,  and  the  numerator  that  of  the  second.    For  example, 

an  hiterval  of  }, 


r  to  I  is 

|to  I   i8ti    I   to|    ist, 

f     f 

to  I  is  t,  etc. 


All  of  the  degrees  used  at  present  can  be  indicated  as  well  as  several 
more.  The  wortib  of  the  notation  does  not,  however,  lie  in  this,  bat  In 
the  fact  that  these  degrees  and  distinctions  can  be  introduced  Into  the 
notes  on  the  staff,  thus  making  it  possible  to  manipulate  the  shades  of 
intensity  in  music  Just  as  is  done  with  pitch  and  duration. 

A  Constant  Blast  for  Acoustical  Purposes. 

Topler  and  Boltzmann  in  their  essay,  *^  Ueher  eine  nette  optiache  Methode^ 
die  achwingungen  Wnender  LufUdulen  zu  analytiren^'''*  Pogg.  Ann.,  1870 
CXLI  341,  make  the  complaint  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtam  a  constant 
pressure  of  air  for  blowing  acoustical  instruments,  in  spite  of  the  regula- 
tors that  are  applied.  They  suggest  the  possibility  of  using  some  Kind 
of  rotary  blower.  In  making  some  experiments  with  organ  pipes  a  while 
ago,  I  was  forcibly  impressed  with  the  same  difficulty,  although  I  had 
access  to  the  best  kind  of  bellows  made,  namely,  that  of  CavallMIk>l 
as  made  by  Konlg.  At  a  later  date,  when  contemplating  some  experi- 
ments on  the  sensitiveness  to  variation  in  pitch,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  unless  a  far  greater  degree  of  constancy  in  intensity  could  be  ob- 
tained, any  experiments  on  the  sensitiveness  to  variation,  either  in  pitch 
or  in  intensitv,  could  not  be  made  with  the  degree  of  accuracy  necessary 
In  psychological  experiments.  The  first  step  was  therefore  to  find  a 
constant  blast.  After  considerable  time  spent  in  fruitless  trials  I  have 
adopted  an  arrangement  which  has  proved  quite  successful. 

The  chief  requisite  is  a  rotary  blower  giving  a  sufficient  pressure. 
The  blower  giving  the  greatest  pressure  with  the  least  expenditure  of 

Sower  is  the  Koot  direct  pressure  blower.  This,  however,  is  inapplicar 
le  for  acoustical  purposes,  owing  to  the  vibrations  of  the  air  produced 
by  the  cams,  which  make  a  deafening  noise  when  the  blower  Is  run 
rapidly.  The  difficulty  is  present  to  a  far  less  degree  in  the  Sturtevant 
blower.  This  blower  employs  a  blast  wheel  of  a  special  pattern,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  produce  a  movement  of  the  air  from  the  center  to  the 
periphery.  Owing  to  a  careful  construction  of  the  fans  the  pressure  on 
blast  thus  product  has  a  constancy  beyond  any  means  of  measurement 
at  my  disposal.  Moreover,  the  adjustment  of  the  center  of  gravity  is  so 
good  that  the  wheel  can  be  run  at  a  high  speed  without  danger.  There 
are  two  disadvantages  about  the  bloi^er,  namely,  the  high  speed  re- 
quired to  produce  sufficient  pressure  and  the  production  of  tones  in  the 
blower  when  going  at  such  a  high  speed.  By  courtesy  of  Prof.  Michel- 
son  of  the  physical  department  of  Clark  University,  I  was  allowed  to  run 
the  belt  of  the  blower  directly  from  the  drive-wheel  of  the  engine,  the 
drive-wheel  being  31  inches  in  diameter  and  going  at  340  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  blower  used  is  numbered  0000,  stands  12  inches  high,  has 
an  outlet  of  2}  inches,  and  a  pulley  of  1}  inch  diameter.  Driven  by 
thU  engine  the  wheel  makes  5600  revolutions  per  minute. 
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To  get  away  from  the  noise  of  the  machinery  and  the  tones  produced 
by  the  blower,  a  1}  inch  pipe  is  run  to  another  room,  where  the  soond 
cannot  be  heard.  The  sound  brought  through  the  pipe  Is  so  faint  that 
it  cannot  be  heard  unless  the  ear  is  placed  at  the  opening ;  it  thus  does 
not  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  blast  in  any  expenments  yet  tried.  A 
specially  made  fan  with  curred  blades  is  said  to  still  further  reduce  the 
sound  in  some  blowers  lately  made.  The  slightness  of  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  blower  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  running  the  waye- 
siren  from  the  lowest  pitch  up  to  the  highest  obtainable,  no  b^ts  appear, 
whereas,  an  attempt  to  sing  the  tone  of  the  siren  near  the  rubber  tube 
connecting  the  mouthr-piece  with  the  main  pipe  at  once  causes  loud 
beats. 

With  the  wheel  running  at  the  aboye  rate  and  at  a  distance  of  66  feet 
from  the  blower,  a  blast  of  10  to  11  centimeters  (4  in.)  water  is  obtained. 
An  engine  such  as  here  used  Is,  of  course,  unnecessary.  To  supply  a 
blast  of  12  centimeters  pressure  with  a  discharge  of  60  cubic  feet  per 
minute  woiUd  require  a  speed  of  about  6000  reyolutions  per  minute  for 
the  blower  wheel  and  a  motor  of  less  than  i  horse-power.  If  the  motor 
has  a  large  drlye  wheel  the  belt  can  be  run  directly  from  it  and  no 
connter-sluift  is  required. 

The  great  importance  of  the  arrangement  here  described  lies  in  the 
greater  degree  of  accuracy  thus  introduced  into  psychological  experi- 
ments on  hearing  due  to  the  possibility  of  maintaining  a  constant  inten- 
sity. 

Some  Pstchologioal  Tbbhs. 

It  is  the  puriK>se  of  the  present  remarks  to  propose  short  definitions 
{  for  a  few  of  the  fundamental  psychological  terms.    These  definitions 

are  not,  howeyer,  to  be  considered  as  fixed ;  unchanging  definitions  are 
a  sign  of  decrepitude.  They  ought  to  pro(pness  with  the  adyance  of  the 
science ;  but  at  each  stage  of  deyelopment  it  is  absolutely  necessary  j^ 

that  certain  names  should  be  appropriated  to  certain  things  and  that  ^B 

eyerybody  should  clearly  understana  Just  what  they  are  appropriated  ^^ 

to. 

One  of  the  most  abused  and  indefinite  words  is  ^^  sensation.'*  Bain 
uses  the  word  to  designate  the  mental  impressions  resulting  from  the  ac- 
tion of  external  things  on  the  body.  Others  take  for  granted  a  whole  theo- 
ry of  the  relation  between  the  mind  and  the  neryous  system ;  Volkmann 
calls  a  sensation  ^^the  condition  which  is  deyeloped  by  the  soul  on  the 
occasion  of  a  nerye-stlmulus  that  is  brought  to  it.''  Sully  defines  it  as 
an  elementary  mental  phenomenon  that  cannot  be  defined  in  terms  of 
anything  more  simple,  its  meaning  being  capable  of  indication  only  by 
a  reference  to  the  neryous  processes  on  which  it  is  known  to  depend ;  as 
almost  absolutely  nothing  Is  known  concerning  these  neryous  processes, 
i  it  would  seem  that  the  meaning  of  sensation  cannot  eyen  be  indicated, 

j  There  is  another  class  of  definitions  of  which  this  from  Carpenter  can 

serye  as  a  specimen :  ^^  Sensation  is  that  primary  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  conscious  ego  which  results  from  some  change  in  the  nonrego 
or  external  world."  The  easiest  way  is  to  shirk  the  duty  of  defining 
the  word  at  all,  as  only  too  often  occurs.  From  the  lack  of  acquaint- 
ance of  the  principles  of  defining  which  is  shown  in  those  that  under- 
take the  task,  the  hesitancy  of  uiose  who  do  not  is  readily  understood. 
And  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  so  difficult  to  agree  on  some  definition.  A 
term  is  a  word  used  to  represent  a  group  of  phenomena,  a  definition  is  a 
statement  of  the  phenomena  denoted  by  the  term.  To  ayoid  the  impos- 
sibility of  going  oyer  all  the  phenomena  denoted  by  the  term,  we  can 
giye  a  definition  by  stating  what  properties  a  phenomenon  must  haye  in 
order  to  be  denoted  by  the  term,  what  properties  it  may  not  haye  and 


p 
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what  properties  are  indifferent.  Usually  it  is  sufficient  to  give  the  es- 
sential properties,  omitting  the  exclnding  and  indifferent  ones. 

The  crying  necessity  in  psychology  is  a  term  that  shall  denote  the 
simplest  mental  phenomenon,  Just  as  ^'  atom'*  denotes  the  as  jret  undi- 
vided particles  of  matter.  As  such  a  term  we  propose  the  word  feeling. 
Feelings  would  then  he  defined  as  the  Indivisible  elements  of  mental 
phenomena;  they  are  as  yet  unanalyzable  components.  Nothing  is 
said  of  the  relation  to  an  external  or  an  internal  world;  no  hypothesis 
is  introduced  as  the  nature  of  mind;  all  that  is  assumed  are  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  phenomena,  called  mental  phenomena,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  analyzing  them.  The  ultimate  results  of  the  analysis  may  be 
what  they  will,  we  always  have  a  name  for  them ;  with  perfection  of 
methods  snd  apparatus  the  analysis  will  be  pushed  further  so  that  what 
is  to-day  regarded  as  a  feeling  may  prove  to  be  a  compound,  neverthe- 
less the  term  has  alwavs  the  same  meaniog. 

The  proposed  definition  is  by  no  means  entirely  new;  in  fact  the 
word  most  frequently  used  to  denote  simple  mental  phenomena  of  all 
kinds  is  probably  this  very  term.    It  is  used  in  almost  this  way  by 

Spencer.    ^^Eacn  feeling is  any  portion  of  consciousness  wliich 

occupies  a  place  sufficiently  large  to  give  it  a  perceivable  individuality ;" 
the  definition  proposed  differs  from  ms  in  not  setting  apart  a  spedal 
class  of  ^^  relations  between  feelings.'* 

Among  feelings  we  find  innumerable  kinds.  When  we  attempt  to 
class  them  according  to  their  likeness  to  one  another,  we  find  several 
ways  of  arranging  them.  The  most  usual  way  is  to  class  them  into  two 
lots,  according  to  whether  we  regard  them  as  passive1y(experienced  or 
actively  expenenced.  Here  is  iust  where  we  find  the  thought  that  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  array  of  definitions  of  sensation ;  when  stripped  of 
theories  we  can  well  agree  to  appropriate  '^  sensation  "  to  the  passively 
experienced  feelings.  In  a  like  manner  ^^  impulse  "  can  be  used  to  desig- 
nate the  actively  experienced  feelings.  These  mental  elements  can,  of 
course,  be  further  classified  into  sensations  of  light,  of  sound,  impulses 
to  action,  to  inhibition,  etc. 

Terms  for  the  indivisible  elements  having  been  obtained,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  have  names  for  the  compounds.  To  designate  a  psyclio- 
logical  compound  in  general  I  venture  to  propose  that  much  abused  and 
at  present  indefinite  word  ^^  idea."  Possibly  this  may  be  Justified  by  re- 
ferring to  an  almost  sinollar  use  of  the  word  by  Descartes  CSee  Eucken, 
Grundbegrlffe  der  Gegenwart,  Leipzig,  1878,  225). 

Ideas,  however,  seem  to  fall  naturally  into  two  great  classes,  according 
to  the  preponderance  of  sensations  or  impulses  in  their  composition. 
The  former  class  can  be  called  ^^  percepts"  with  scarce  a  departure  from 
such  a  portion  of  definite  meaning  as  the  name  now  has.  In  a  corre- 
sponding fashion  the  Ideas  composed  mainly  of  Impulses  can  be  called 
''  volitions."  Compounds  of  higher  grades  can  of  course  receive  appro- 
priate names. 

The  following  list  of  terms  is  proposed  for  psychological  use  aecord- 
ing  to  the  definitions  attached  to  them : 

1.  Feelings  are  the  indivisible  elements  of  which  mental  phenomena 
are  composed.  Every  fact  of  consciousness  that  has  not  been  proved  to 
be  a  combination  of  other  facts  is  to  be  called  a  feeling. 

2.  Sensations  are  those  feelings  that  are  regarded  as  coming  from 
withoot ;  they  are  passively  experienced  feelings. 

3.  Impulses  are  those  feelings  that  are  regarded  as  originated  in  the 
mind  itself ;  they  are  actively  experienced  feelings. 

4.  Ideas  are  compounds  of  feelings  of  any  kind ;  they  are  the  psy- 
chical units. 

6.    Pbrokpts  are  those  ideas  that  are  composed  mainly  of  sensations. 
6.    Volitions  are  those  ideas  that  are  composed  mainly  of  impulses. 
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FACILITIES    m    EXPERIMENTAL    PSYCHOLOGY    AT    THE 

VARIOUS  GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

Bt  Williah  O.  Krohn,  Ph.  D. 

The  writer  returned  Id  March  from  a  sojourn  of  nine  months  on  the 
continent.  From  two  weeks  to 'three  months  were  spent  at  each  of  the 
principal  German  universlcy  centers.  The  time  was  occupied  in  a  study 
of  men,  methods  and  laboratory  equipment  at  those  universities  enjoying 
facilities  for  work  in  experimental  psychology.  Many  teachers  who 
contemplate  starting  laboratories  in  this  country  have  suggested  that 
we  give  information  in  the  form  of  a  printed  article  as  to  the  apparatus 
used,  its  cost  and  value.  We  have  already  done  this  in  Reveral  instances 
through  the  ordinary  channel  of  private  correspondence.  The  present 
article  concerns  apparatus  only.  We  hope  later  to  give  a  sort  of  pen 
picture  of  the  men  who  are  now  contemporaries  in  furnishing  the  in- 
struction In  experimental  psychology  in  the  several  universities  of 
Europe  which  the  writer  has  visited  as  well  as  to  present  the  results  of 
careful  aud  rather  extended  study  of  their  methods  of  work.  The  time 
was  spent  at  Heidelberg,  Strassburg,  Zurich,  Freiburg,  Munich,  Prag, 
Berlin,  Leipzig,  Halle,  Gottlngen  and  Bonn,  in  the  order  named.  The 
longest  periods  were  those  at  Freiburg  and  Berlin.  At  each  of  these 
universities  the  laboratories  were  cai*efully  inspected  and  in  some  of 
them  the  writer  carried  on  experimental  work.  In  our  description,  for 
sake  of  convenience,  we  will  follow  the  order  given  above.  The 
description  of  the  excellent  laboratory  at  Gottlngen,  however,  much  to 
our  regret,  must  be  omitted  from  the  present  article.^ 

Heidelberg. 

Heidelberg  was  visited  in  order  to  learn  from  Kuno  Fischer  and 
Caspari  the  real  trend  of  psychology  and  philosophy  at  the  present 
time,  especially  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  English  Association- 
alists,  and  more  particularly  Herbert  Spencer,  had  influenced  German 
thought.  Fischer  is  openly  opposed  to  all  experimental  renearch  In 
psychology.  He  regards  it  as  a  temporary  fad,  a  side  issue,  an  illegiti- 
mate method,  lying  wholly  outside  the  main  stream  in  the  development 
of  psychology  as  a  science.  Caspari  is  much  more  friendly,  and  reads 
lectures  on  experimental  psychology,  but  does  no  laboratory  work,  and 
has  had  no  laboratory  training.  To  the  medieal  faculty  belong*}  the 
credit  of  the  protected  laboratory  at  Heidelberg.  Prof.  Kraepelin  lec- 
tured on  ^^  Physiological  Psychology ''  and  succeeded  In  attracting  and 
interesting  enough  men  to  warrant  him  In  offeriag  in  a  modest  way  a 
course  of  laboratory  instruction.  His  equipment  is  small  and  he  fails  to 
distinguish  between  psychological  and  physiological  experiments. 
Naturally  the  latter  predominate. 

Strassburg. 

At  Strassburg  there  is  no  psychological  laboratory,  but  Goltz  and  his 
assistant,  EwaM,  have  much  to  show  that  Is  full  of  interest.  Goltz  has 
a  large  collection  of  animals — dogs,  monkeys,  pigeons,  salamanders, 
etc. —  from  which  the  cerebrum  has  been  wholly  or  partially  extirpated. 
Nowhere  is  vivisection  carried  on  on  a  larger  scale  than  at  Strassburg. 
Indirectly  there  Is  much  valuable  material  to  be  made  use  of  at  this 
university.    Ewald  is  ingenious  as  a  mechanical  contriver.    His  newly 

*  The  material  collected  for  the  portion  of  the  article  on  the  laboratory  at  GSttingen 
was  loaned  some  weeks  ago  to  a  fellow-worker,  who  wished  to  order  some  of  the  excel- 
lent apparatus  contatned  in  this  list,  and  has  not  been  reiiUrned  as  yet  The  writer 
makei*  apology  to  Professor  Mtlller  and  Dr.  Schumann,  and  promises  to  give  their 
laboratory  the  full  treaiment  it  merits,  in  the  next  number  of  the  Jouru al. 
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invented  chronoscope  has  certain  advantages  over  the  Hipp  machine 
and  is  mach  cheaper  (95  marks).  It  is  described  at  ereat  length  and 
iUustrated  by  two  cuts  in  a  thesis  by  Otto  DamreiiSier.^  The  larger 
size  is  the  more  desirable.  This  little  instrmnent  is,  in  fact,  only 
a  counting  apparatus  which  records  the  number  of  breaks  in  an 
electrical  current  which  passes  through  the  instrument.  A  tuning- 
fork  that  makes  a  hundi^  vibrations  in  a  second  is  a  very  con- 
venient and  simple  instrument  for  the  breaking  of  the  current 
into  a  number  corresponding  to  the  number  of  vibrations.  Thus  one 
obtains  the  time  to  be  measured  expressed  in  hundredths  of  a  second. 
« The  chronoscope  then  merely  counts  the  number  of  these  breaks  in  Uie 
electrical  current,  i.  e.,  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  the  tuning- 
fork.  For  the  purpose  of  counting  these  breaks  there  is  in  the  chrono- 
scope a  little  electro-maenet  which  moves  a  little  ratchet  in  and  out. 
This  ratchet  or  trigger  in  turn  moves  a  little  toothed  wheel,  which 
possesses  a  hundred  teeth,  and  on  this  wheel  is  an  indicator.  In  this 
way  the  movements  of  the  electro-magnet  which  is  attached  to  the 
ratchet  are  transmitted  to  the  indicator  so  that  a  spring  or  weight  is  un- 
necessary. This  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  apparatus, 
since  no  winding  of  clock-work  is  needed.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the 
toothed  wheel  can  not  be  moved  backwards,  neither  can  a  single  tooth 
be  skipped.  The  instrument  can  never  make  a  false  record,  u  remains 
only  to  speak  of  the  way  in  which  the  indicator  is  brought  back  to 
zero.  The  ordinary  complicated  arrangement  of  a  stop-watch  would 
not  serve  the  purpose  of  Frof.  Ewald.  Ue  has  solved  the  problem  in 
the  simplest  possible  manner.  The  entire  inner  part  of  the  chrono- 
scope (electro-magnet,  toothed  wheel,  and  Indicator)  turns  upon  an 
axis,  while  the  dial  plate  over  which  the  indicator  moves  is  fixed  and  im- 
movable. After  each  single  test  one  can  very  readily  turn  the  whole 
thing.  Indicator  and  all,  back  to  zero  on  the  dial  plate.  The  key  used 
by  £wald  in  connection  with  his  chronoscope  is  equally  ingenious.  It 
consists  of  a  double  armed  lever  so  arranged  that  Uie  current  is  closed 
when  one  presses  on  the  button,  but  opened  as  soon  as  one  withdraws  the 
finger.  It  costs  20  marks,  and  is  illustrated  in  Dumreicher's  paper  ag 
well  as  Majer's  catalogue.  Ewald^s  mechanic,  M^er^lso  makes  an  ex- 
cellent '^  inductorium,''  modelled  after  that  of  Du  Bois-Reymond,  but 
somewhat  improved.  It  costs  from  80  to  100  marks.  His  pseudoacope 
should  be  in  every  laboratory ;  it  costs  but  25  marks.  Ewald  has  also 
invented  a  color  mixer,  which  makes  it  possible  to  vary  the  sectors  while 
in  motion.  It  is  not  only  very  complicated  and  expensive  (200  marks), 
but  also  very  unsatisfactory  as  well.  It  doesn^t  always  work  and  is 
freq^ntly  out  of  order. 

nt ndelband  in  his  lectures  pays  some  little  attention  to  experimental 
psychology. 

Zurich. 

Zurich  attracts  the  psychologist  mainly  through  Dr.  Forel.  His 
work  is  chiefly  in  the  line  of  psychiatry.  In  his  ^^Anstalt  '^  one  sees 
much  interesting  pathological  brain  matter — indeed  the  best  at  any  of 
the  C^torman  universities.  Work  in  neurology  and  histology  is  carried 
on  continually  in  a  well  appointed  laboratorv,  which  is  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  Dr.  Forel.  The  writer  is  greatly  indebted  to  this 
delightful  man  for  showing  him  many  hypnotic  experiments.  Hypno- 
tism is  constantly  employ^  by  Dr.  Forel  in  this  Anstalt  as  a  means  of 
cure.  The  clinics  in  psychiatry  supply  much  interesting  material  for 
study  and  examination.  Prof.  Avenarlus  lectures  on  general  psy- 
chology, but  contributes  nothing  on  the  experimental  side. 

>  Zur  Messuog  del  BeactiODssett ;  BtraaBburs,  1889. 
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Freibubg. 

The  laboratory  of  Dr.  Mflnsterberff  is  distinotivelj  a  piyehological 
laboratory.  A  olstiDction  is  constantly  made  by  him  between  psycho- 
logical and  physiological  experiments.  His  laboratory  is  on  a  priyate 
foundation  established  by  Prof.  M.  himself,  out  of  his  own  resources.  To 
use  his  own  figure,  ^^  The  uniyerslty  authorities  appropriate  scarcely 
enough  to  buy  the  little  bit  of  quicksilyer  used.'^  The  laboratory  has  little 
more  ttian  a  nominal  connection  with  the  uniyersity  of  Freiburg,  and  is 
located  in  two  large  rooms  of  his  priyate  house.  The  students  work  in  the 
laboratory  from  11  to  1  each  day  of  the  week,  though  it  is  open  at  all 
hours  to  such  as  wish  to  carry  on  research  work  In  connection  with 
special  problems.  His  courses  are  ^^priyatim"  but  ^*  unentgeltllch."  The 
laboratory  is  proyided  by  the  prof  essor  with  all  the  current  literature. 
His  apparatus  is  all  practical,  designed  by  himself,  and  constructed 
by  his  mechanic,  Elbs.  Aside  from  uie  staple  apparatus  to  be  found  in 
eyery  laboratory  (Hipp  chronoscope,  meteronomes,  etc.),  the  following 
pieces  are  of  especial  interest  and  to  be  commended  for  their  real  yalue : 

1.  Mnskelsinnapparat.  Tliis  is  the  apparatus  used  by  Delabarre  in 
gathering  material  for  his  thesis  which  earned  him  his  doctor's  degree. 
In  his  paper  he  has  an  excellent  cut  of  this  apparatus.^  This  apparatus 
is  made  for  the  right  or  left  arm.  It  is  better  to  haye  two  pieces  of  this 
apparatus  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  bl-lateral  moyements  of  the  arms  for 
comparison.  The  following  is  a  brief  description :  Into  a  heayy  iron 
stana  moyes  a  strong  iron  rod  a  little  oyer  an  inch  in  thickness,  which 
can  be  easily  eleyated  or  lowered  at  will,  and  by  means  of  a  screw  can  be 
held  any  height,  something  on  the  principle  of  a  music  stand  or  modem 
piano  lamp.  Aboye  on  this  stand,  arranged  to  turn  about  an  axis,  is 
the  portion  of  the  apparatus  which  is  more  immediately  concerned  in 
the  experiment.  This  consists  of  two  small  rails,  upon  which  runs  a 
light  easily  moyed  car  with  four  small  brass  wheels.  In  order  to  hold 
the  car  fast  upon  the  track  at  any  chosen  position  or  angle,  there  ex- 
tends out  from  the  under  side  a  piece  of  metal,  which  has  upon  the  end  a 
small  wheel,  that  runs  along  the  under  side  of  a  third  rail.  This  third 
rail  is  midway  between  and  a  little  aboye  the  other  two.  To  the  car  is 
attached  an  indicator,  the  point  of  which  indicates  the  position  of  the 
car  upon  a  scale  900  mm.  long.  This  scale  is  fastened  upon  the  side  of 
one  of  the  outer  rails  and  di^ded  into  lialf  centimeters;  millimeters  can 
easily  be  measured  with  the  eye.  To  the  top  of  the  car  is  attached  a 
short  hollow  brass  cylinder,  into  which  the  end-joint  of  the  index  finger 
can  be  placed  in  order  to  set  the  car  in  motion.  Upon  the  middle 
track  are  two  clamps,  which  in  eyery  chosen  position  can  be  fixed  as 
limits  for  the  moyements  of  the  car,  if  such  limits  are  desired.  At  each 
end  of  the  middle  track  are  little  pulley  wheels,  oyer  which  a  string  can 
be  drawn,  which  is  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  little  car  and  at  the  other 
to  a  scale  pan,  which  is  used  in  experiments  where  the  weight  of  the  wag- 
on Is  to  be  compensated  or  where  the  moyement  of  the  car  by  means  of 
a  weight  is  to  be  made  more  difficult  or  easier.  The  portion  of  the  ap- 
paratus consisting  of  the  rails  and  car  Is  moyable  about  an  axis  and  can 
be  made  to  stand  at  any  angle  between  the  horizontal  and  yertical  posi- 
tion. Thus  the  car  can  be  moyed  horizontally  or  yertically,  or  at  any 
Incline.  By  means  of  the  compensating  weights  in  the  scale  pan,  the 
resistance  of  the  moying  car  is  almost  entirely  done  away  with.  The 
apparatus  is  well  made  and  lends  itself  to  a  multitude  of  conditions,  and 
is  exceedingly  useful  for  many  purposes.    Price  130  marks. 

2.  A  yery  conyenient  chronoscope,  incased  in  wood  so  as  to  lessen 
the  noise.    It  measures  hundredths  of  a  second  yery  accurately  and  is 

*  Ueber  Bewegnngsampflnduiigvn.    Pub.  by  Epstein  in  Fmburg,  L  B.,  1801. 
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very  useful  la  ordinary  reaction-time  work.  It  runs  twenty  minutes 
without  re-windinff.  It  is  not  electrical,  but  runs  by  springs.  It  is 
much  more  convenient  than  the  Hipp  chroooscope.    It  costs  200  marlu. 

3.  Aueenmassapparat.  This  consists  of  a  wooden  board  about  GOOmm. 
lonff  and  600  mm.  high,  standing  upright  on  its  side  edge.  It  Is  covered 
with  very  dark  green  felt,  since  this  color  is  less  fati^ing  to  the  eye. 
At  the  back  of  the  board  are  two  scaler,  one  vertical,  Uie  other  horizon- 
tal. These  scales  are  sliding  and  divided  into  millimeters.  By  turning 
a  screw,  the  scale,  either  vertical  or  horizontal,  may  be  moved,  and  in 
moving  the  scale  the  two  white  points  on  the  front  of  the  board  are 
moved  nearer  to  each  other  or  away  from  each  other  at  will.  The 
exact  distance  can  be  read  in  millimeters  by  referring  to  scale  on 
the  back.  The  subject  is  made  to  judge  distance  moved  as  compared  to 
a  certain  norm  or  standard  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  test.  Thns 
Uie  method  of  average  error  is  the  one  employ^.  MQnsterberg  has 
made  over  30,000  tests  with  this  piece  of  apparatus. 

4.  A  key-board  for  reaction-time  determinations,  consisting  of  50 
buttons  in  electrical  connection.  These  buttons  can  be  labeled  to  suit 
the  experimenter.    Price  19  marks. 

5.  Schall-apparat.  This  apparatus  is  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  direction  of  sound.  It  consists  of  a  very  small  box 
containing  electrical  apparatus,  that  makes  the  ticking  noise,  which  acts 
as  auditory  stimulus.  This  is  enclosed  in  a  large  oak  box,  deadened  by 
a  lineing  of  felt  and  zinc,  and  the  space  between  the  two  boxes 
filled  with  water.  The  electrical  apparatus  can  be  set  going  from  with- 
out by  means  of  a  small  Grove  cell  battery.  Through  one  side  of  the 
outer  box  are  inserted  3  iron  tubes  that  enter  the  Inner  box,  and  throu^^ 
which  the  sound  can  be  transmitted.  To  these  are  attached  rubber 
tubes  about  four  feet  long,  at  the  end  of  which  are  bell-shaped  gutta^ 

Sercha  cups  that  fit  over  the  ear;  these  can  be  held  at  any  angle,  and 
lus  the  sound  made  to  come  from  any  direction.  The  subject  then 
makes  his  Judgment  as  to  the  direction  in  each  case.  It  is  a  very  con- 
venient and  ingenious  device,  and  cannot  be  gotten  out  of  order.  Price 
60  marks. 

6.  Fall-apparat,  costing  20  marks. 

7.  Sphygmograph,  250  marks. 

8.  Color-mixers  which  are  run  by  electricity  are  also  to  be  recom- 
mended for  their  simplicity  of  construction  and  their  general  satlsfac- 
toriness.  The  laboratory  also  contains  a  ^^Ton-messer*'  of  large  compass 
constructed  by  Appum  of  Hannau,  a/m. 

A  word  ought  be  said  with  reference  to  Mfinsterberg's  method  of  in- 
struction. He  sets  apart  each  day  for  some  specific  class  of  experi- 
ments. Thus,  Monday  might  be  the  '^  color-day,'*  in  which  the  students 
have  the  advantage  of  seeing  all  the  apparatus  connected  with  color- 
work.  Tuesday  would  be  the  ^*  sound-dav,'*  in  which  the  experiments 
concerned  sound  alone.  Wednesday  would  perhaps  be  devoted  to  psy- 
chometric methods,  and  so  on  through  the  week.  After  several  weeks 
of  this  sort  of  introductory  work,  the  students  who  are  Inclined  select 
special  problems  for  research,  and  others  assist  the  professor  in  carry- 
ing on  his  own  investigations.  During  the  past  year  the  professor  has 
made  many  thousands  of  experiments  that  bear  upon  the  general  sub- 
ject of  daily  rhythm.  Some  of  this  material  will  be  treatea  in  his  paper 
at  the  congress  to  convene  in  London  this  summer.  Professor  Flournoy, 
in  establishing  his  laboratory  at  G^eneva,  ordered  duplicates  of  all  of 
Htlnsterberg^s  apparatus. 

McDtion  must  also  be  made  of  Prof,  von  Eries,  who  is  located  at  Frei- 
burg with  one  of  the  best  equipped  physiological  laboratories  in  the 
world.  It  is  in  a  large,  brilliantly  appointea  building,  recently  con- 
structed, and  well  supported  in  a  financial  way  by  the  government  of 
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Baden.  The  lectures  by  this  professor  on  the  ^*  Physiologie  der  Bewe- 
gunff  u.  Empfindung "  are  replete  with  interest  for  the  psychological 
stucMnt  as  well  as  are  some  of  his  practice  courses  in  the  laboratory  un- 
der his  immediate  direction. 

Munich. 

At  Munich  there  is  no  university  laboratory  in  experimental  psy- 
chology. But  this  does  not  imply  that  the  students  in  this  university 
are  entirely  without  facilities  in  this  line,  for  Professor  C.  Stumpf  has 
a  very  useful  though  unpretentious  collection  of  apparatus  for  sound 
experiments  accumulated  by  him  in  order  to  carry  on  that  large  amount 
of  experimental  work  in  this  field,  in  which  he  is  recognized  as  an 
authority,  and  in  which  he  has  labored  so  assiduously.  His  methods 
are  of  the  most  painstaking  sort,  and  '^  exactness ''  is  a  fitting  label  for 
all  his  experimental  work.  He  works  the  same  problem  over  and  over 
again  regardless  of  time  involved,  subjects  all  his  results  to  a  revision 
In  which  the  most  exacting  tests  are  used,  confirming  and  reconfirming 
his  previous  conclusions,  and  all  this  time  aware  that  the  world  u 
awaiting  his  long  promised  third  volume  on  ^^Ton-psychologie.**  He  has 
an  espeSally  constructed  ^^  Ton-messer  '^  (Appum),  and  the  best  series  of 
forks  found  anywhere,  which  were  taken  from  a  piano  constructed  en- 
tirely of  tuning  forks.  He  uses  much  other  apparatus  along  the  other 
lines  of  psychology  to  illustrate  his  lectures  in  the  class  room. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Freiherr  von  Schrenck-Notzing,  who 
showed  him  much  in  the  way  of  hypnotic  experiments.  This  well 
known  physician  constantly  makes  use  of  hypnotism  as  a  therapeutic 


agent.  He  is  also  a  close  student  of  psvchology,  as  Stumpf,  Edwaid 
von  Hartmann  and  others  testify.  Schmidkunz,  a  young  man,  lectures 
at  the  university  on  hypnotism  once  a  week.    Stumpf^s  lectures  on 


applied  psychology  or  pedagogics  constitute  an  interesting  and  valua- 
ble course. 

Pbag. 

In  the  German  university  at  Prag,  Prof.  Marty  has  a  small  collection 
of  apparatus  for  purpose  of  illustration.  It  is  on  a  very  small  scale, 
and  no  research  work  is  done  in  psychology.  Professor  Hering's  work 
in  connection  with  the  physiology  of  the  end- organs  of  sense  makes  hia 
laboratory  an  interesting  place  for  the  psychologist.  The  laboratory  or 
institute  consists  of  ten  very  large  and  well  appointed  rooms:  the  pro- 
fessor has  three  {assistants.  His  mechanic,  Herr  Bothe,  will  fumiali 
catalogue  of  instruments  on  application.  Some  of  the  apparatus  for 
color  work  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  well  equipped  psychologi- 
cal laboratory. 

It  might  also  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  Herr  Fric  is  located  at 
Prag,  from  whom  excellent  models,  charts  and  prepared  tissue  can  be 
secured. 

Berlin. 

Professor  Ebbin^haus  is  at  the  head  of  the  work  in  experimental  psy- 
chology at  the  Berlin  University.  The  authorities  have  set  aside  two 
rooms  for  his  use.  He  has  but  little  apparatus— Hipp  chronoscope, 
tuning  forks,  brain  models,  meteronomes,  and  in  general  such  pieces  as 
are  found  in  every  laboratory.  Special  mention  must  be  made  of  a 
color-mixer  so  designed  that  one  can  change  the  sectors  without  stop- 
ping the  machine.  It  is  very  ingeniously  conceived,  but  poorly  made  by 
the  mechanic.  Professor  £bb{nghaus  is  exceedingly  clear  m  his  lec- 
tures, which  are  well  attended,  and  he  deserves  from  the  powers  that  be, 
better  support  in  a  financial  way  to  carry  on  the  work  in  experimental 
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psychology,  work  which  he  has  well  begun  and  for  which  he  is  to 
admirably  fitted.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Qermany^s  largmt 
university  is  not  better  equipped  with  apparatus. 

Munk*s  work  at  Berlin  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Ooltz  at  Straasboig. 
His  lectures  should  be  attended  by  all  students  in  psychology  who  have 
the  opportunity  of  studying  at  Berlin.  His  work  in  extirpation  is  al- 
ways of  profound  interest.  One  of  his  students,  Dr.  Max  Dessoir,  who 
has  recently  distinguished  himself  by  an  elaborate  series  of  interesting 
and  important  experiments  upon  the  sensations  of  the  skio,  has  just 
been  made  decent  in  the  university.  He  proposes  to  extend  tbt 
study  to  all  the  other  senses  as  rapidly  as  he  is  able  to  do  so.  His  work 
in  connection  with  the  temperature  sense  was  carefully  observed  by 
the  writer  of  this  paper,  with  interest  and  profit.  This  young  investi- 
gator has  through  hu  recent  publications  put  some  new  and  valuable 
material  into  the  hands  of  psvcholofl4sts.  ms  lectures  are  upon  '^  Psy- 
chological Basis  of  ^Bsthetics.'^  The  student  at  Berlin  has  access 
to  GroTdscheider,  Preyer,  Dn  Bois-Reymond  and  Helmholtz,  besides  the 
advantage  of  hearing  Zeller,  Lazarus,  Dilthy,  Dozing  and  Paulsen. 
There  is  in  Berlin  a  society  composed  of  men  interested  m  experimental 
psychology,  which  holds  meetings  every  two  weeks,  at  which  a  paper 
embodying  the  results  of  original  work  is  read  by  some  member  or  in- 
vited guest.  These  papers  are  afterwards  published  in  the  society's 
^^  Transactions.''  Dr.  Dessoir  is  secretary  of  the  Berlin  society,  and  Dr. 
von  Schrenck-Notzlng  of  a  similar  one  at  Munich.  They  partake  in 
some  degree  of  the  nature  of  the  American  Society  for  Psychical  Be- 
search.  Dr.  Moll,  the  hypnotist,  who  is  no  less  a  psychologist,  is  a 
member  of  the  Berlin  society. 

Leipzig. 

Professor  Wundt*s  laboratory  is  so  well  known,  and  his  apparatus  has 
fouod  way  into  so  many  places,  that  perhaps  it  needs  no  detailed 
description,  and  yet  the  writer  feels  Justified  in  giving  a  complete  list  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  some  assistance  to  those  who  are  projecdng 
^boratories— the  persons  for  whom  this  article  is  chiefly  written. 
Some  of  the  apparatus  Is  a  little  antiquated  and  has  been  superseded. 
Still,  even  this  is  useful  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  and  verification. 
Professor  Wundt  has  two  able  assistonts  in  Dr.  Ktilpe  and  Dr.  Klrsch- 
mann.  The  laboratory  or  ^^  institute,''  as  it  is  officially  styled,  embraces 
six  rooms  conveniently  arranged  and  tolerably  well  lighted,  but  with 
poor  floors.  Wundt  contemplates  moving  to  other  quarters,  llie 
apparatus  consists  of  one  new  Hipp  chronoscope,  price  282  marks.  One 
Kugelfallapparat  to  test  chronoscope ;  this  is  of  little  value  and  now  sel- 
dom used,  64  marks.  One  large  control  hammer,  which  occupies  7  tenths 
of  a  second  in  falling ;  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  chrono- 
\  scope,  is  finely  constructed  and  costs  275  marks.    It  is  accurately 

^  ?f  ®^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^*®^  number  of  the  Phil,  btudien  (Vol.  Vm.,  pace 

145  ff.)  by  Kiilpe  and  Kirschmann.  Cuts  of  the  instrument  are  shownm 
connection  with  this  article.  One  rheochord,  15  marks ;  one  Fallap- 
parat  with  a  slit  in  the  plate  displaying  the  letter  or  word,  125  marks; 
one  Fall-chronometer  with  automatic  contact  (Cattell),  146  marks. 
This  is  described  in  the  Phil.  Studien,  Vol.  UI.,  pp.  307  ff.,  and  is  a 
very  useful  piece  of  apparatus.  One  *^  Sprech  contact-apparat,"  in 
which  the  current  is  made  or  broken  by  speaking  into  a  membrane-cov- 
ered drum,  costs  33  marks ;  one  Schall  hammer  with  electrical  connec- 
tions, so  that  it  strikes  when  current  is  made  or  broken ;  meteronomes 
with  and  without  bells,  12  and  15  marks  respectively;  one  adjustable 
electro-magnet  with  stative,  9  marks ;  color  mixers,  run  by  clock-work, 
54  marks  each ;  the  same  with  governors  attached,  64  marks ;  one  elec- 
tric chronographic  tuning  fork  of  250  vibrations,  90  marks ;  the  same 
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(Helmholtz)  with  125  vibrations,  75  marks ;  tuning  forks  mounted  on 
resonant  boxes,  cost  according  to  size ;  one  reaction  apparatus  of  ten 
buttons  in  electrical  connection  (Merkel),  56  marks.  One  large,  heavy 
pendulum  with  horizontal  and  vertical  slits  in  the  bob.  The  subject, 
looking  through  tube  as  the  pendulum  passes,  discerns  the  letter  or 
word  back  of  uie  pendulum,  as  it  is  displayed  through  the  slits  when  the 
pendulum  oscillates  to  and  fro.  Two  luljustable  magnets,  reaction -time 
studies  of  light  impressions,  276  marks.  One  chronograph  for  the  meas- 
uring of  very  short  time-intervals,  consisting  of  large  drum  revolved 
rapidly  by  means  of  heavy  weight.  There  is  a  cut  of  this  apparatus  in 
Wundt's  Phil.  Studien,  Vol.  lY..  p.  468.  It  is  extremely  expensive, 
costing  700  marks ;  the  same  results  can  be  obtained  by  a  revolving 
drum  propelled  by  a  little  three-dollar  electric  motor.  One  Zeitsinnap- 
parat  with  six  contact  keys.  This  consists  of  a  vertical  drum  revolving 
within  a  circle  on  which  is  a  graduated  scale.  To  this  circle  can  be 
attached  six  contacts  at  difrerent  distances,  the  distances  read  in 
degrees,  minutes  and  seconds  by  referring  to  the  scale.  A  point  on  the 
<lrum  in  revolving  touches  these  separate  contacts  in  turn,  thus  making 
a  current  at  each  contact,  which  is  communicated  to  an  electric  bell  or  ham- 
mer. The  subject  then  judges  and  compares  the  time  intervals  between 
the  sounds ;  costs  without  drum  124  marks.  It  runs  by  weights.  It  is 
clescribed  by  Sster  in  the  "  Studien,"  page  38  of  volume  II.  With  the 
large  drum  and  recording  apparatus  it  costs  350  marks.  One  large  Fall- 
apparat  with  4  electro-magnetic  ball-holders.  This  is  the  piece  of 
apparatus  used  bv  Professor  Angell  of  Stanford  University  when  at 
lieipzig  in  determining,  according  to  the  method  of  average  error,  the 
estimation  of  various  intensities  of  sound.  The  apparatus  consists  of  4 
upright  polished  iron  or  nickel  rods,  on  each  one  of  which  is  a  little 
holder  for  the  small  ball.  In  making  the  current  these  holders  drop 
the  balls  upon  a  block  of  ebony.  As  the  balls  are  elevated  more  and 
more  ithe  sound  becomes  more  intense.  With  four  of  these  upright 
standards  four  successive  sounds  of  different  intensities  can  be  ob- 
tained without  re-adjustment.  This  piece  of  apparatus  is  more  fully 
described  in  the  '^  Studien,"  Vol.  YII.,  p.  426.  one  3-fold  diaphragm 
with  an  arrangement  whereby  the  square  holes  can  be  reamlv 
adjusted,  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw,  to  various  sizes.  Through 
these  holes  one  looks  at  sheets  of  colored  gelatine  paper.  The  object  of 
this  apparatus  is  to  eneriment  upon  the  relation  of  color  to  the  apparent 
eize  of  the  surface.  Toe  apparatus  was  designed  by  Dr.  Kirschmann, 
and  is  described  and  illustrated  by  him  in  YoT.  YI.  of  the  ^*  Studien." 
page  432.  One  large  chronoscope  used  for  demonstration  purposes  in 
the  class  room;  it  nas  a  large  ground  glass  dial,  40  centimeters  in 
diameter  and  lighted  ftt>m  behind  like  the  dial  of  a  tower  clock.  Costs 
400  marks.  An  apparatus  for  the  demonstration  of  after  images  costs 
48  marks.  A  similar  apparatus  for  demonstration  purposes  by  means  of 
which  one  compares  the  endurance  of  the  after  images  of  sound  and  light, 
60  marks.  One  model  illustrating  the  movements  of  the  eye,  46  marks. 
One  model  demonstrating  the  retinal  images,  34  marks.  One  large 
^*  rotation-apparat,"  a  sort  of  colossal  lecture  room  color  mixer,  costs 
with  colored  disks  175  marks.  To  this  list  must  be  added  various  keys, 
contacts,  commutators,  which  are  as  a  rule  much  better  made  in  Amer- 
ica. Any  or  all  of  the  above  apparatus  can  be  secured  from  Wundt's 
mechanic,  Herr  Krllle. 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  apparatus,  because  of  its  utility, 
is  the  Baltze  kymograph.  It  is  absolutely  indispensable— more  so  than 
the  chronoscope— to  a  laboratorv  in  expenmental  psychology.  The  late 
one  is  much  improved  over  previous  ones,  and  is  snown  pretty  well  in  a 
cut  on  page  19  of  LangendorfTs  new  book,  *^  Physiologlsche  Graphik." 

Only  two  psychological  laboratories  in  all  Gh^rmany  were  equipped 
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with  this  admirable  piece  of  apparatus,  the  one  at  Leipxig  and  the  one  at 
Bonn.    The  following  Is  a  brief  description : 

A  carefully  turned  hollow  brass  cylinder  is  set  in  rotation  by  means 
of  a  finely  constructed  piece  of  clock-work,  which  is  contained  in  a  brass 
box.  This  clock-work  is  regulated  in  its  going  by  a  pair  of  governing 
fans,  after  the  principle  of  Foucault.  A  small  lever  serves  to  start  and 
stop  the  clock-work.  The  clock-work  turns  a  horizontal  metal  axls^  to 
the  end  of  which  is  attached  a  metal  disk  (about  five  inches  In  diaoae- 
ter),  and  which  In  rotating  turns  by  means  of  friction  the  upright  axis 
of  the  drum  or  cylinder  already  mentioned.  By  a  simple  and  sure  de^ 
vice  the  speed  of  the  rotating  drum  can  be  accurately  regulated. 
The  drum  can  be  made  to  turn  in  a  horizontal  as  well  as  verti- 
cal position,  and  also  has  a  little  attachment  whereby  use  can  be 
made  of  a  little  electric  motor  or  a  heavy  weight,  if  very  great 
rapidity  is  desired.  The  drum  of  the  new  Baltze  apparatus  has  a 
height  of  13  centimeters,  and  is  60  centimeters  in  circumference.  Tliis 
drum  is  covered  with  a  strip  of  smoked  paper,  on  which  are  traced  the 
curves.  By  a  series  of  exchange  wheels,  in  different  combinations,  the 
kjrmograph  can  be  made  to  rotate  the  drum  anvwhere  between  3  seconds 
and  w  minutes.  By  using  a  wdght  and  tjring  down  the  govemon 
(which  can  be  done  without  injury),  Tigerstedt  succeeded  in  turning 
the  drum  at  such  a  rate  that  every  millimeter  on  the  paper  corresponded 
to  .0016  seconds  in  time.  Hie  student  in  psychology  at  Leipzig  has  al- 
so the  advantage  of  Ludwig's  renowned  ^^Phjrsiologteal  Institute?'  Baltze,. 
who  contriveathe  kymograph  which  we  have  attempted  to  de«>cribe.  Is 
Ludwig^s  mechanic.  Wundt  delivers  lectures  on  history  of  philosophy, 
but  no  lectures  on  psvchology,  leaving  the  latter  task  to  his  assistant, 
Kfllpe,  whose  long  laboratory  training  gives  him  a  fund  of  material 
for  illustrations  along  everv  line  of  experimental  work.  Qlockner's 
lectures  on  pedagogical  psychology,  as  well  as  those  of  Leydl,  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  valuable.  Lud wig's  lectures  on  *^  Empflndung 
and  Bewegung ''  are  more  pt^chological  than  physiological,  and  shoula 
be  down  on  the  schedule  of  every  student  who  pretends  to  study  psy- 
chology at  Leipzig. 

Halle. 

At  Halle  there  is  no  laboratory  at  present  in  experimental  psy- 
chologv,  though  one  is  contemplated.  The  writer  visited  Halle  to  con- 
fer wuh  Professor  Uphues  and  Dr.  Hufi^,  as  well  as  to  hear  Benno- 
Erdmann  in  his  lectures. 

Jena. 

It  was  impracticable  to  include  Jena  in  our  ^^  Rundreise,''  much  to  our 
regret.  However,  Dr.  Ziehen  of  the  medical  faculty,  lectures  on  physio* 
logical  psychology,  and  his  courses  are  very  popular.  His  lectures- 
have  Just  been  piiolished  in  outline,  and  a  helpful  and  suggestive  book 
they  make.  He  also  lectures  on  brain-anatomy  (privatlmj,  and  on  psy- 
chiatry (publlcee),  both  one  hour  a  week  courses.  Professor  Bieder- 
man  in  the  practice  courses  in  his  ^*  Physiological  Institute  *'  offers 
much  of  interest.  He  is,  as  his  record  as  a  lecturer  and  writer  shows, 
most  deeply  interested  in  psychology  in  its  modem  garb. 

Bonk. 

The  psychological  laboratory  at  this  university  has  an  interesting 
history  indeed.  Toward  the  end  of  the  vear  1S87,  Professor  Lipps,  now 
in  Breslau,  and  Dr.  Martins,  the  psychologist  at  Bonn,  proposed  to  the 
philosophical  faculty  and  university  senate  Uiat  appropriate  rooms  be 
set  aside  for  the  purposes  of  experimental  psychology.    Through  a. 
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lecture  on  the  *^  Aims  and  Besults  of  Experimental  Psychology,"^  this- 
endeavor  became  widely  known.  The  existence  of  the  present  labora- 
tory was,  however,  not  the  resalt  of  these  overtures,  which  were  re- 
jected at  the  time. 

The  rooms  In  which  the  psychological  investigations  are  at  present 
made  belong  to  the  Physical  Institute.  They  were  generously  placed 
at  disposal  by  Professor  H.  Hertz,  the  famous  electrician  and  successor 
to  Professor  Clausiua.  The  psychological  laboratory  at  Bonn  must,  for 
the  present,  be  looked  upon  as  a  private  undertaking ;  it  does  not  enjoy 
the  patronage  of  the  state.  The  admission  of  the  students  occurs  in  the 
form  of  a  ^^  privatissimum." 

The  arrangements  are  in  general  copied  after  those  of  the  Leipzig^ 
laboratory,  nearly  all  the  apparatus  being  duplicate  of  Wundt's  own. 
The  most  important  instruments  are  all  at  hand.  One  of  the  late  acqui- 
sitions is  a  Baltze  kymograph  of  the  most  excellent  workmanship. 
There  is  also  an  improved  form  of  the  Angell  apparatus  for  investiga- 
tions along  the  line  of  sound-intensity.  The  rooms,  four  in  number, 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  wtilch  they  are  used.  Indeea 
there  is  no  psychological  laboratory  in  all  Germany  equallv  fortunate  in 
this  respect.  The  dark  room  is  a  little  gem,  and  a  model  of  its  kind. 
For  the  rest  we  shall  let  Dr.  Martins  speak  for  himself,  and  append  a 
quotation  from  an  interesting  letter,  which  was,  however,  not  written 
primarily  for  publication. 

(^  The  participation  of  the  students  in  the  investigations  is  naturally 
small.  There  is  lack  of  such  as  are  inclined  to  devote  themselves  for  a 
long  time  constantly  to  psychological  investigations.  Workers  are 
always  present,  but  the  facilities  exceed  the  demand. 

^^  This  brings  up  the  question :  To  what  extent  should  the  students 
take  up  independent  work  in  the  psychological  laboratory?  The  ex* 
perimental  method  in  psychology  has  achieved  such  brilliant  success 
that  a  scientiiio  treatment  of  psychology  which  is  not  based  on  this 
foundation  has  become  at  the  present  day  inconceivable.  The  funda- 
mental facts  of  mental  life,  the  sensations  and  perceptions,  can  be  in* 
vestigated  only  in  this  way.  Moreover,  the  truth  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  is  the  proper  foundation  for  the 
remaining  philosophical  disciplines  is  daily  receiving  wider  recognition. 
Thus  the  progress  of  psychology  and  philosophy  expend  to  no  small 
degree  upon  the  development  of  experimental  psychology.  Wundt 
once  made  the  remark  that  he  expected  to  live  to  see  every  university 
in  Germany  provided  with  a  psychological  laboratory.  If  a  retrograde 
movement  does  not  occur,  this  expectation  will  surely  be  soon  realized. 
The  state  authorities  in  the  very  interests  of  their  universities  will  not 
be  able  to  withdraw  from  the  responsibility  of  furnishing  a  solution  of 
this  problem. 

^^  This,  however,  does  not  decide  how  far  the  independent  psychologi- 
cal investigations  in  the  laboratory  are  to  be  open  to  the  student.  It 
appears  to  the  writer  not  to  be  in  the  interest  of  psychology  itself  for 
this  to  occur  to  too  great  an  extent.  What  every  student  who  Is  to  be 
examined  in  psychology  (and  also  every  student  of  medicine)  ought  to 
know,  can  be  presented  in  lecturer,  provided  the  proper  apparatus  and 
lecture-rooms  are  at  hand.  The  psychological  work  Itself,  on  account 
of  its  difSculty,  should  be  reserved  for  a  limited  number,  who  have  a 
special  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for  the  subject.  The  future  aca- 
demic instructor  in  psychology  should  have  a  thorough  preliminary 
psychological  training  If  he  is  to  be  anything  more  than  a  historian  and 
interpreter  of  psychological  systems.  For  the  purposes  of  instruction, 
however,  lectures  well  supported  by  demonstrations  are  sufficient.    It 

*  "  Ueber  die  Zlele  u.  Erffebniaie  der  Ezper.  PiycholOKie/'    Bonn,  1888;  6  pp. 
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is,  moreover,  to  be  expected  that  with  such  limited  and  modest  demands 
the  authorities  will  be  more  inclined  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
the  times." 

Dr.  Martins  lectures  twice  a  week  (privatim)  on  Gmndzttee  der  Psy- 
chologie  (with  demonstrations),  and  directs  research  work  one  hour 
•each  day  (privatim  and  gratis).  Professor  Neuhaoser  lectures  on 
general  psychology  four  times  a  week.  Professor  Nussbaom  of  the 
medical  faculty  lectures  on  the  '^  Anatomy  of  the  Sense-organs,"  Dr. 
Koch  on  the  "  Physiology  of  the  Sense-organs,"  the  former  two  hours, 
and  the  latter  once  a  week.  The  latter  also  lectures  on  hypnotism^ 
sleep  and  narcosis.  Professor  Scliaefhausen  lectures  on  anthropology 
twice  per  week.  Pfltiger's  ^^  Seminar  "  is  given  over  largely  to  subjects  of 

great  interest  to  the  psychological  as  weQ  as  the  physiological  student, 
[eyer  lectures  four  times  a  week  in  a  charming  mannet  upon  history  of 
pedagogy. 

This  concludf  s  our  description,  which  is  of  necessity  "  sketchy,"  and 
in  a  measure  incomplete  as  to  details.  We  shall  take  pleasure  in 
answering  inquiries  of  those  wishing  more  detailed  information. 

UNCONSCIOUS  SUGGESTION- 

During  the  summer  semester  of  1891, 1  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on 
hypnotism  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Buighdlzli  Asylum  (Ziirich)  to  the 
students  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  unhrersity.  At  one  of  the  lectures 
the  young  and  intelligent  attendant  E.  from  Wtirtemberg  was  used  for 
purposes  of  demonstration.  After  a  few  suggestions  he  fell  at  once 
into  a  deep  sleep.  I  then  gave  him  various  post-hjrpnotic  suggestions 
of  a  hallucinatory  character,  which  succeeded  well.  In  a  water-bottle 
he  saw  several  gold-fish  that  were  not  there ;  he  saw  a  suggested  cat, 
felt  of  and  stroked  her,  etc.  I  then  suggested  to  him  in  hvpnotic  sleep 
that  on  waking  he  should  feel  a  strong  desire  for  def a&canon  and  that 
he  should  ask  me  for  permission  to  leave  the  room  immediately.  He  was 
scarcely  awake  before  he  complained  to  me  in  a  low  voice  and  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  room.  I  allowed  him  to  go  and  thought  no  more 
about  him.  A  few  hours  later  the  assistant  physician  told  me  that  the 
attendant  K.  had  been  attacked  with  violent  diarrhoea  and  vomiting,  to- 
gether with  headache.  He  had  attempted  to  suggest  these  symptoms 
way,  but  in  vain.  I  had  the  attendant  called  to  me,  as  it  was  evident  that 
my  suggestion  had  had  a  much  stronger  effect  than  I  had  intended^a 
thing  mat  as  ffood  as  never  occurs  with  me.  After  K.  had  recounted  the 
symptoms  of  his  suggested  cholera  I  hypnotized  him  again  and  declared 
briefly  and  decisively  that  all  his  symptoms  were  past  and  that  in  the 
future  he  would  never  again  experience  anything  more  than  would  be 
contained  in  my  suggestions.  On  awaking  he  declared  that  he  was 
perfectly  well  and  departed.  On  the  next  day  I  asked  him  how  he  felt 
and  he  replied  that  he  was  perfectly  well,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
headache.  This  astonished  me,  as  I  knew  that  headaches  are  very 
easily  suggested  away.  I  asked  concerning  the  nature  of  these  head- 
aches and  he  answered  me  in  these  words :  "  I  have  had  these  headaches 
for  two  years  (he  had  been  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  asylum  as 
4tttendant).  At  that  time  I  had  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  (pneu- 
monia) and  with  it  severe  headaches.  The  physician  said  to  me  that 
these  headaches  would  never  leave  me  again,  as  they  were  an  inheritance 
from  my  father.  In  fact  I  have  never  completely  lost  them  since  then. 
Sometimes  they  are  more  severe,  sometimes  weaker,  but  even  when  I 
am  la  the  best  condition  I  always  have  a  dull  feeling  of  pressure  in 
the  head." 

This  declaration  of  the  young  man  opened  my  eyes.  That  he  was 
very  suggestible  had  been  proven  by  the  intense  effect  of  the  previous 
suggest^n.  It  now  seemed  to  me  highly  probable  that  his  two  year 
headache  was  nothing  else  than  the  result  of  an  unconscious  suggestion 
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on  the  part  of  the  phyBician  who  had  treated  him  for  his  pneumonia.  I 
questioned  him  in  detail.  He  said  that  his  father  had  suffered  his  life- 
long with  headaches,  but  that  he  himself  had  in  his  youth  only  temporary 
headaches.  Only  since  the  pneumonia,  i.  e.,  since  the  remark  of  the 
physician,  had  the  headaches  increased,  and  becoming  completely 
localized,  had  never  left  him  for  a  moment.  I  then  declared  to  him 
categorically  that  the  physician  had  at  that  time  made  a  stupid  remark, 
that  the  headaches  were  not  an  inheritance  and  could  be  easily  removed 
and  that  I  would  now  cure  him  completely.  I  hypnotized  him  again, 
laid  my  hands  on  both  sides  of  his  head,  suggested  a  strong  electric 
current  (wtdch  was  of  course  not  present)  and  declared  the  headachea 
to  be  now  completely  and  definitely  past  forever.  When  he  awaked 
the  headache  was  gone.  And  in  fact  tnis  single  hypnotizing  was  suffi- 
cient to  remove  the  headaches,  at  least  up  to  the  present ; — to  be  sure, 
only  four  months  have  passed.  After  exhaustive  night-watches  and  the 
like  he  has  a  few  times  had  temporary  headaches,  but  the  chronic 
trouble  is  over. 

Tliis  case  seems  to  me  very  instructive,  because  it  shows  how  easily 
physicians  without  knowing  it  can  produce  sicknesses  that  are  not  pres- 
ent by  means  of  pessimistic  prophecies,  by  anxious  looks  or  by  making 
the  patient  anxious.  These  are  diseases  suggested  by  the  physician ;  they 
are  not  imaginations  of  the  patient,  but  can  be  really  painful,  obstinate 
and  serious  troubles.  Just  as  suggestion  can  cure  an  existing  sickness, 
so  it  can  produce  one  that  does  not-  exist.  It  is  a  two-edged  swori,  but 
is  dangerous  only  when  used  by  people  that  do  not  understand  it.  For 
this  very  reason  it  is  necessary  that  the  subject  should  form  part  of  a 
physician^s  training. 

In  earlier  years  I  myself  evidently  committed  the  very  same  fault  as 
the  physician  iust  mentioned.  An  attendant  suffered,  as  on  previous  oc- 
casions, from  disturbances  of  the  digestions  and  said  she  had  pains  in 
the  stomach.  We  made  an  investigation,  palpated  the  stomach  care- 
fully, asked  if  she  felt  pains,  to  which  she  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
We  thought  we  had  found  the  sore  place,  looked  sober  and  ordered  milk 
diet  and  strict  rest  in  bed,  for  we  thought  we  had  found  an  ulceration 
of  the  stomach.  The  cardlalgia  and  the  painf ulness  for  pressure  on  the 
particular  place  in  question  grew  continually  worse ;  the  patient  could 
scarcely  retain  the  milk,  became  emaciated  and  lamented  much.  Never- 
theless no  hemorrhage  followed  and  otherwise  no  objective  symptom 
could  be  discovered.  For  several  months  we  kept  her  in  bed.  Grad- 
ually she  recovered;  yet  for  years  the  stomach  remained  very 
sensitive  and  we  really  believed  that  an  ulceration  of  the  stomach  had 
taken  place.  After  I  had  at  a  later  date,  1887,  through  Bernheim  in 
Nancy,  become  acquainted  with  suggestion,  I  hypnotiz^  this  attendant 
also.  She  proved  to  be  extremely  suggestive;  every thiug  succeeded 
with  her,  even  the  most  absurd  and  intensive  effects.  It  was  a  light 
matter  to  produce  complete  health  in  her  case.  Since  that  time  we  have 
had  no  occasion  to  trouble  ourselves  about  her  health.  In  the  two  other 
institutions  in  which  she  has  since  been  employed  it  has  remained  ex- 
cellent. In  my  mind  there  is  not  the  slightest  aoubt  tliather  former  long 
sickness,  together  with  the  emaciation  and  debility,  was  called  forth  by 
our  anxious  investigation  and  the  strict  regulations  made  through  fear 
of  a  perforation  of  the  stomach.  She  surely  had  no  ulceration  of  the 
stomach,  and  if  we  had  at  that  time  l>een  acquainted  with  suggestion 
we  could  have  cured  her  digestive  troubles,  together  with  the  cardlalgia 
and  pains  from  pressure,  in  a  few  days. 

Prof.  A.  Fobel. 

EYE  TESTS  ON  CHILDREN. 

Tests  on  the  strength  of  sight  were  made  in  the  public  schools  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  in  connection  with  the  physical  measure- 
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ments  carried  on  last  spring.  In  tabulating  the  results  those  cards 
showing  defects  of  less  than  fifteen  per  cent,  from  the  normal  were 
thrown  out,  as  it  had  been  found  that  an  almost  Imperceptible  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  light  had  a  comparatively  great  effect  on  the  result 
and  consequently  these  cards  were  within  the  limits  of  error.  A  cloudy 
day  likewise  caused  the  percentage  to  drop,  as  did  also  fatigue.  In 
sorting  the  cards  after  this  elimination,  it  was  found  that  out  of  ?d3  boys 
308  or  38.84%,  and  out  of  602  gkls  313  or  62%  were  short-sighted. 

The  cards  were  now  arranged  according  to  the  school-grades.  In  the 
first  two  grades  the  percentage  of  defective  eyes  is  lower  for  girls  than 
for  boys,l)ut  in  the  others  the  reverse  is  the  case.  On  the  other  hand 
the  results  vary  from  grade  to  grade.  Both  boys  and  girls  start  with  a 
low  per  cent.,  35  for  the  boys  and  81.4  for  the  girls.    In  the  next  two 

trades  a  great  increase  is  observed,  the  figures  being  02.7%  and  67%  for 
oys  and  girls  respectively.  In  the  fourth  grade  there  is  a  drop  to  38% 
and  48.97o  respectively,  in  the  fifth  a  slight  increase  to  41.6%  and  51% 
and  then  a  steady  decline  to  the  ninth  grade,  where  it  is  18%  for  the  l)oyi 
And  24%  for  the  girls. 

The  Importance  of  tliis  fact  lies  in  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  tht 
infiuence  of  growth  on  the  susceptibility  to  disease.  This  rapid  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  defective  eyes  corresponds  in  time  with  the  acceler- 
ation of  growth  attendant  on  the  period  of  adolescence.  It  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  this  increased  rapidity  of  growth  is  attended  bv  an 
increased  susceptibility  to  disease  and  infury,  but  the  observaoons 
made  by  Dr.  Axel  Key  in  the  Swedish  schools  seem  to  completely  refnte 
this  i<l(^a.  He  found  that  at  no  time  were  children  better  able  to  with- 
stand disease  than  at  this  period,  while  before  and  after  it  they  were 
especially  susceptible.  The  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  defective 
eycA  at  this  period  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  ground. 

The  cards  were  also  sorted  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  wealcne^s  of 
sight  found  in  each  sex  and  finally  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  weak- 
ness displayed  by  each  of  the  eyes.  Among  the  bovs  46.6%  were  between 
0.62  and  0.85  of  the  normal  strength,  24.2%  were  between  0.60  and  0.62 
of  the  normal,  while  30.25%  were  below  this.  Among  the  girls  the  per- 
centages were  47.8%,  24.25%  and  28%  respectively.  Among  the  boys 
both  eyes  were  defective  in  53^77%,  the  right  eye  in  19.6%  and  the  left 
eye  in  26.63%  of  the  cases.  For  the  girls  the  figures  were  66.68%  for 
both  eyes,  20.55%  for  the  right  eye  and  22.86%  for  the  left  eye.  From 
this  it  would  seem  that  the  left  eye  in  both  sexes  is  more  likely  to  be 
defective  than  the  right  eye  and  in  boys  more  often  than  in  girls. 
Among  boys  the  defects  seem  to  be  more  serious  in  a  larger  number 
of  cases. 

The  instruments  used  in  the  tests  were  the  Snellen  test-types  for  the 
first  five  grades  and  the  Galton  eye-test  for  the  other  grades.  The  use 
of  the  former  was  necessary  in  the  lower  grades  on  account  of  the  youth 
of  the  children.  The  variation  between  the  results  of  the  two  instru- 
ment? falls  within  the  limit  of  error  for  fatigue  or  change  of  illumina- 
tion and  so  has  no  infiuence  on  the  results  as  reckoned  above. 

G.  M.  West,  Ph.  D. 

REACTION. 

EOlpe  und  KmsCHMANN.  Sin  neuer  Apparat  zur  CofUrole  zeUmeuen,- 
der  Instrumente.  Beschrieben  von  O.  Ktili>e  und  A.  Kirschmann.  FhiL 
Stud.,  1892,  VUI.  145-172. 

TiTCHEKER.  Zur  Chronometrie  des  Srkennungsactes.  Phil.  Stud., 
1892.,  Vm.,  138-144. 

Dr.  Kttlpe  and  Dr.  Kirschmann  describe  an  instrument  devised  by 
Prof.  Wundt  to  regulate  the  Hipp  electric  chronoscope.    It  is  now 
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recoffnized  by  psychologists  (though  apparently  not  yet  discovered  by 
physicists)  that  the  chronoscope  only  gives  correct  times  when  the 
relative  strength  of  the  current  and  spnng  are  so  adjusted  that  the 
latent  times  In  drawing  up  and  releasing  the  armature  are  alike.  The 
chronoscope  Is  empirically  regulated  bv  measuring  a  standard  Interval 
of  time,  and  adjusting  the  current  and  spring  until  the  chronoscope 

fives  this  time  correctly.  Prof.  Wundt  has  constructed  a  large  falling 
ammer  with  a  lever  and  weight,  which  give  times  up  to  616<t.  The 
time  required  for  the  hammer  to  fall  cannot  be  calculated  theoretically 
and  can  scarcely  be  measured  with  a  tuning  fork,  but  may  be  determined 
with  a  chronograph.  According  to  the  tests  made  by  Kttlpe  and 
Elrschmann  the  mean  variation  of  the  hammer  as  tested  by  the  chrono- 
graph was  on  the  average  1.04<t.  This  Includes  the  variable  error  of  the 
chronoscope,  but  not  the  constant  error  which  would  be  carried  over  to 
the  chronoscope.  The  variable  error  of  the  chronoscope  and  hammer 
combined  was  on  the  average  1.04<7,  which  may  be  regarded  as  exactly 
the  same  as  before.  The  variable  errors  of  the  chronograph  u^ed  at 
Leipzig  and  of  the  chronoscope  are  consequently  alike,  which  is  con- 
trary to  Wundt*s  statement :  ^*  Die  Felnhelt  und  Genauigkelt  1st  also  hler 
(with  the  chronograph)  elne  reichllch  zehmal  so  grosse  als  bel  dem 
Hipp  schen  chronoskop."  (Phys.  Psy.  II.,  282.)  Eiilpe  and  Klrschmann 
find  the  error  of  the  chronoscope  to  be  much  greater  when  the  hammer 
Is  placed  In  a  secondary  circuit.  A  secondary  circuit  Is  necessary  in 
measuring  reactions  with  the  old  form  of  the  chronoscope,  and  this 
should  consequently  be  discarded.  The  constant  error  of  the  chrono- 
scope used  at  Leipzig  was  found  to  be  over  two  and  a  half  per  cent  of 
the  time,  and  this  correction  should  probably  be  made  in  researches 
from  the  Leipzig  laboratory,  in  which  this  chronoscope  has  been  used. 
The  chronoscope  may,  however,  be  readily  regulated  so  as  to  have  an 
error  less  than  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent.  Kttlpe  and  Klrschmann  find 
that  the  time  the  current  Is  broken  does  not  appreciably  affect  the  latent 
time  of  magnetism,  consequently  if  the  chronoscope  be  regulated  for  a 
standard  time,  say  IOO(r,  longer  times  will  also  be  measured  correctly. 
The  old  form  of  the  chronoscope  (in  which  the  hands  run  while  the 
circuit  Is  broken)  was  used  in  these  experiments,  and  thev  should  be 
repeated  with  the  newer  and  more  convenient  form.  In  which  the  hands 
may  be  made  to  run  while  the  circuit  Is  closed. 

Mr.  Tltchener  gives  the  results  of  experiments  In  which  the  distinc- 
tion between  muscular  and  sensory  reactions  was  used  to  determine 
the  time  of  perception.  The  paper  is  the  first  part  of  a  research  con- 
cerned with  the  time  of  association.  It  Is  maintained  by  Wundt  that  If 
In  reacting  an  observer  in  one  case  direct  his  attention  to  the  movement 
and  In  another  to  the  stimulus,  the  diffierence  In  time  will  give  the  time 
required  to  perceive  the  stimulus.  On  this  supposition  Tltchener  ob- 
tained the  following  times  (in  thousandths  of  a  second)  for  three 
observers. 

.    Excess  in  time  of  sensory  over  muscular  reactions. 
81.4  84.4  97. 

Perception-time  for  a  color. 

29.6  30.2  28.1 

Perception-time  for  a  letter. 

53.6  62.7  61.6 

Perception-time  for  a  short  word. 

61.8  60.1  46.3 


J.  McK.  Cattell. 


Columbia  College. 
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Jane  6, 1892. 
Dr.  G.  S.  Hall: 

Dear  Sir  :— I  will  gladly  do  my  best  to  give  yoa  some  account  of  the 
philosophical  work  at  this  university.  The  time,  however,  is  not  very 
propitious,  for  we  stand  in  Scotland  just  now  between  the  old  and  the 
new.  The  Universities'  Commission,  now  sitting,  has  just  fnuned  ordi- 
nances (which  come  into  operation  next  sessiozi))  under  which  greater 
latitude  is  allowed  to  the  ordinary  student,  i.  e.,  the  way  of  choosing 
his  curriculum,  and  at  the  same  time  greater  opportunity  is  offered  for 
specializing  in  honours  courses.  We  nope  that  this  may  lead  to  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  honours  students,  and  a  correspond- 
ing advance  in  the  amount  and  the  standard  of  higher  teaching  in  the 
different  departments.  It  will  be  necessary  to  this  end  that  the  univer- 
sity staff  of  teachers  be  increased;  and  from  the  increased  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commissioners  we  look  for  an  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect also.  In  philosophv,  for  example,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  here  has 
asked  for  a  lecturer  in  physiological  experimental  psychology,  and  a 
lecturer  on  ancient  philosophy. 

These  things,  however,  are  still  in  the  future,  and  I  can  only  speak  of 
the  past.  There  are  only  two  official  teachers  of  philosophy  in  tne  uni- 
versity, the  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  and  the  professor  of 
moral  philosophy;  though  we  have  also  a  professor  of  political 
economy,  a  professor  of  the  theory,  history  and  art  of  education, 
and  a  professor  of  public  law,  all  included  in  the  philosophical  depu-t- 
ment  oi  the  future.  The  lectures  of  the  professor  of  education  (^o- 
fessor  Laurie)  at  present  embraces  a  large  amount  of  psychological 
training,  and  the  theological  lectures  of  Professor  Flint  often  diverge 
into  philosophy ;  and  these  well-known  names  could  not  be  omitted  in 
any  estimate  of  the  philosophical  work  of  the  university.  Philosophi- 
cal teaching  in  the  stricter  sense,  however,  devolves  entirely,  as  I  have 
said,  upon  Frofessor  Calderwood  and  myself.  Every  Scottish  M.  A. 
has  hitherto  been  obliged  to  include  ^^  logic  and  metaphysics''  and 
^' moral  philosophy"  in  his  curriculum,  and  hence  the  energies  of  a 
Scottish  professor  have  to  be  mainly  devoted  to  the  elementary  training 
of  the  large  masses  of  students  which,  in  a  university  like  this,  pass 
annually  through  his  hands.  This  leaves  less  time  than  is  desirable  for 
the  development  of  honours  teaching. 

The  ordinary  course  in  "  logic  and  metaphysics  "  embraces  the  ele- 
ments of  logic  and  empirical  psychology,  together  with  an  introduction 
to  the  problems  of  epistemology  and  metaphysics,  such  as  may  be 
gained  from  a  study  of  English  philosophy  in  Locke,  Berkeley  and 
Hume.  The  character  of  Professor  Calderwood's  course  in  moral 
philosophy  may  be  best  gathered  from  his  much-used  '^  Handbook  "  of 
the  subject.  In  connection  with  both  chairs  there  has  existed,  for  many 
years  now,  an  advanced  class  for  honours  students.  In  ^*  logic  and 
metaphysics  "  this  has  been  devoted  hitherto  entirely  to  metaphysics 
and  the  theory  of  knowledge  in  connection  with  the  history  of  philo- 
sophic thought,  especially  of  the  Kantian  and  post-Kantian  era.  Jlie  cor- 
responding class  in  ^^  moral  philosophy  "  embraces  a  survey,  histori- 
cal and  critical,  of  ancient  and  modem  ethics.  Finally,  it  would  be 
wrong  not  to  mention  that  to  each  of  the  chairs  Is  assigned  a  class 
assistant,  who,  in  addition  to  assisting  with  the  paper-druogery  of  ex- 
aminations and  essays,  gives  a  certain  number  of  lectures,  both  to  the 
ordinary  and  the  Honours  class.  These  assistantships  are  held  by  dis- 
tinguished graduates,  generally  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  have 
formed  in  many  cases  the  training-ground  of  future  professors.  It  is 
our  object  by  more  adequate  endowment  of  these  positions,  as  well  as 
by  the  institution  of  lectureships,  to  increase  the  range  of  philosophi- 
cal teaching  in  the  university,  and  so  keep  pace  with  uie  increasing  de- 
mands of  specialism  within  our  subject.. 

Believe  me,  yours  very  faithfully, 

Andrew  Seth. 


